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KING      LEAR. 


Vo*.  XIV.  B 


*  King  Lear.]  The  ftoiy  of  this  tragedy  had  fband  its  waf  ' 
into  many  ballads  and  other  metrical  pieces ;  yet  Shakfpeare  feemt 
to  have  been  more  indebted  to  The  True  CbrmncU  Hiftory  of  King 
Leiraml his  Three Damgbtersy  GottoriU,  Ragan^  and  Cordelia^  160^9 
(which  I  have  already  pubUfhed  at  tiie  enid  of  a  coUe^on  of  the 
quarto  copies)  than  to  all  the  other  performances  together.  It 
appears  from  the  books  at  Stationers'  Hall,  that  fome  phy  on  this 
fuDJcA  was  entered  by  Edward  White,  May  14,  1594.  **  A 
bodce  endtoled.  The  mofte  famous  Chronicle  Hxfiorie  ofLeire  King  of 
EngUmdf  and  his  three  Daugburs.'*  A  piece  with  the  fame  title  u 
entered  again.  May  8,  1605 ;  and  again  Nov.  26,  1607.  ^  ^ 
extra6ls  from  thefe  Entries,  at  the  end  of  the  PrefiK:es,  &c.  VoL  L 
From  The  Mirror  of  MaHfirates^  i  (87,  Shakfpeare  has,  however, 
tdcen  the  hint  for  the  bdiaviotir  ot  the  Steward,  and  the  reply  of 
Cordelia  to  her  father  concerning  her  foture  marriage.  The  epifode 
of  Glofter  and  his  fons  moft  have  been  borrowed  from  Sidney's 
Arcadia t  as  I  have  not  found  the  leaft  trace  of  it  in  any  other  work. 
I  have  referred  to  theie  pieces,  wherever  oor  author  feems  more 
immediately  to  have  followed  them,  in  the  courfe  of  my  notes  on 
the  play.  For  the  firft  King  Lear^  fee  likewife  Six  dd  Plays  om 
nuhith  ShaJ^are  fonnded,  &c,  publUhed  for  S.  Leacioft,  Charing- 
Ctofi. 

The  reader  will  aUb  find  the  ftory  of  K.  JLear,  in  the  {eoond 
book  and  loth  canto  of  Spenfer's  Faeiy  ^ueen,  and  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  the  third  book  ot  Warner's  Albion* s  England^  1 602. 

The  whole  of  this  play,  however,  could  not  luive  been  written 
till  after  1603.  Harfnet's  pam|^et  to  which  it  contains  fo 
many  references,  (as  will  appear  m  the  notes)  was  not  pubiilhed 
dU  that  year.    Steevbns. 

Camden,  in  his  Remains,  (p.  306.  ed.  1674,)  tells  a  fimilar 
ftory  to  this  of  Leir  or  Lear,  of  Ina  king  ot  the  Weft  Saxons ; 
which,  if  the  thing  ever  happened,  probably  was  the  real  origin 
of  the  fable.     See  under  the  nead  of  Wife  Speeches.     Pr  R  c  t. 

The  ftory  tjld  by  Camden  in  his  Remaines,  4to.  i6of ,  is  this: 

*'  Ina,  king  of  Weft  Saxons,  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
upon  a  time  he  demanded  whether  they  did  love  him,  and  fo  would 
do  during  their  lives,  above  all  others :  the  two  elder  fware  deeply 
they  would ;  the  youngeft,  but  the  wifeft,  told  her  father  flady, 
without  flattery,  that  albeit  (he  did  love,  honour,  andVeverence 
him,  and  fo  would  whilft  (he  lived,  as  much  as  nature  and  daugh- 
terly dutie  at  the  uttermoft  could  expe^,  yet  Jbe  did  think  that  one 
day  it  nvould  come  to  paffe  that  Jbe  fboidd  affeQ  another  more  fer*ventlj, 
meaning  her  hujhand,  nuben  Jhe  nuere  married  \  who  being  made  one 
fle(h  with  her,  as  God  by  comm^nderoent  had  told,  and  nature 
had  taught  her,  (he  was  to  cleave  faft  to,  forfaking  father  and 


siotber^  kifi«  and  kinne.  [Anonymoas.]  One  re&nedi  this  to  the 
draghten  of  king  Ldr/' 

It  is,  I  think,  more  probable  that  Shakfpeare  had  this  naflaee 
in  his  ilioughts,  when  he  wrote  Corddia's  reply  concerning  ner  &• 
tare  marriage,  than  The  Mirrtmr  for  Magiftrates,  as  Camden's 
book  was  publilhed  recently  before  he  appears  to  have  compofed 
this  plav,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  etitttled  Wife  Sfeechet^ 
where  tne  foregoing  paflage  is  foand,  famiihed  him  with  a  hint  in 
Cerhlamum 

The  ftory  of  Kine  Leir  and  his  three  daughters  was  ori|inally 
told  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  whom  Holin(hed  tranlcribed 
it ;  and  in  his  Chronicle  Shakfpeare  had  certainly  rqad  it,  as  it 
occurs  not  far  from  that  of  Cymbeline ;  though  the  old  play  on  the 
fame  fubjeA  probably  firfi  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  making  it 
theground-workof  a  tragedy. 

C^offirey  of  Monmouth  ms,  that  Leir,  who  waa  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Bladud,  **  nobly  ^vemed  hir  country  for  ^tlxv  years."  Ac« 
cording  to  that  hiftonan,  he  died  about  800  years  before  the  birtb 
ofChnft. 

The  name  of  LeirWoungeft  daughter,  which  in  Geoffr^'s  hiC 
tory»  in  Hoiinihed,  l%e  Mirrour  firMagiftratest  and  the  old  ano* 
nymous  play,  is  Cordeilla,  Cordila,  or  Cordelia,  Shakfpeare  fouhd 
foftened  into  Cordelia  by  Spenfer  in  his  Seooiid  Book,  Canto  X. 
The  names  of  Ed^r  and  Edmund  were  probably  fuggdfled  by 
Holinfhed.  See  his  Cbromcle,  Vol.  L  p.  122:  '<  Edgar,  thefoa 
x^  Edmund,  brother  of  Athdftane,*'  &c.^ 

This  tragedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  i6oc.  See  Au  Auemft 
to  a/certain  the  order  of  Sbakffeare*s  plajs.  Vol.  !• 

As  the  epifode  of  Glofter  and  his  fons  is  undoubtedly  fomed  on 
the  ftoiY  of  the  blind  king  of  Paphlagonia  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  I 
(hall  fuDJoin  it,  at  the  end  of  the  play*    Malonb* 
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Persons  reprefented. 

Lear,  King  of  Britain. 

King  of  France, 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Duke  of  ComwalL 

Duke  of  Albany. 

Earl  of  Kent. 

tarl  of  Glofter. 

Edgar,  Son  to  Glofter. 

Edmund,  Baftard  Son  to  GXo^tu 

Curan,  a  Courtier. 

Old  Man,  Tenant  to  Glofter. 

Pby/ldan. 

Fool. 

Ofwald,  Steward  to  Goneril. 

An  Officer,  employed  by  Edmund. 

Gentleman,  attendant  on  Cordelia. 

A  Herald. 

Servants  to  ComwalK^ 

Goneril,  -j 

Regan,      \  Daughters  to  Lear. 

0)rdelia,  J 

Knights  attending  on  the  King,  Officers,  Meffengex 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,    Britain. 


KING      L    E    ^V.R. 

ACT    I.     SCENE     I.  / 

A  Room  of  fiat  e  in  King  Lcar'$  Palace. 

Enter  Kkut,  Gloster,  andEoMuvD. 

Kent.  I  thought,  the  king  had  more  aflfedled  the 
duke  of  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

Glo.  It  did  always  feem  fo  to  us :  but  now^  in 
the  diviiion  of  the  kingdom/  it  appears  not  which 
of  the  dukes  he  values  mod ;  for  equalities '  are  fo 
weigh 'd^  that  curiofity  in  neither^  can  make  choice 
of  cither's  moiety,* 

^  in  tb*  Mvifionof  the  ii/tgdom,]   There  it  fomething  of 

obfcurity  or  inaccuracy  in  this  Dreparatory  fcene.  The  king  ha$ 
already  divided  his  kingdom,  and  yet  when  he  enters  he  examines 
his  daughters,  to  difcover  in  what  proportions  he  (hoold  divide  it. 
Perhaps  Kent  and  Glofter  only  were  pnvy  to  his  defign^  which  h% 
ftill  kept  in  his  own  hands,  to  be  changed  or  performed  as  fubfe* 
quent  reafons  (hould  determine  him.    Johnson. 

*  eaualiiies ]   So,  the  firft  quartos;  the  folio  reads— • 

qualities*     JOHNSON. 

Either  may  feire ;  but  of  the  former  I  find  an  inftance  in  the 
Flower  of  Fritnd/bipt  1568 :  "  After  this  match  made,  and  equa^ 
////>/ confidered,"  &c.     Stb evens. 

4  — that  curiofity  in  neither — ]  Cttrnfitj^  for  exafteft  fcrutiny. 
The  fenfe  of  the  whole  fentence  is.  The  qualities  and  properties 
of  the  feveral  divifions  are  fo  weighed  and  balanced  againft  one 
another,  that  the  exadteft  fcrutiny  could  not  determine  in  preferring 
one  (hare  to  the  other.     Warburton. 

Curiofity  is  fcrupuloufnefs,  or  captioufnefi.  So,  in  The  Taming 
•f  a  Shrerw,  Ad  IV.  fc  iv  : 

"  For  r»f7«»/ 1  cannot  be  with  you."    Steivens. 

See  Vol.  XI.  p.  616,  n.  2;   and  the  prefeni  tragedy,  p.  %t$ 

IU6.      M\LONS. 
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6  -.Xl  N  G    L  E  A  R. 

•*•     •• 

Kekt'/'Is  hoc  this  your  fon^  my  lord? 

'  <Jcb:]**fiis  breeding,  fir,  hath  been  at  my  charge :' 
J  have  Xo  often  blulh'd  to  acknowledge  him^  that 
itow  I  am  brazed  to  it. 

/••  Kest.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could: 
whereupon  (he  grew  round-worn  bed ;  and  had, 
indeed,  fir,  a  fon  for  her  cradle,  ere  fiie  had  a  huf- 
band  for  her  bed.     Do  you  fmell  a  fault  ?     * 

Kekt.  I  cannot  wifii  the  fault  undone,  the  ifliie 
of  it  being  fo  proper.* 

Glo.  But  I  have,  fir,  a  fon  by  order  of  law,  fome 
year  elder  than  this,'  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my 
account :  though  this  knave  came  fomewhat  fau- 
cily  into  the  world  before  he  was  fent  for,  yet  was 
his  mother  fair;  there  was  good  fport  at  his  mak- 
ing; and  the  whorefon  xnuu  be  acknowledged. — 
Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

•    Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter 
as  my  honourable  friend. 


9  ^-^^  e^ter^j  moiety.]  The  (bid  fcnfc  of  the  word  mcie/j 
U  half 9  cme  of  two  equal  farts  i  bat  Shakfpeare  commonly  afes  it 
for  may  fart  or  irviJioH  : 

**  Methsnks  my  moietj  north  from  Burton  here, 

**  In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours :" 
and  here  the  drvifion  was  into  three  parts.    Steevens. 

Hcywood  likewife  ufes  the  word  moietj  as  fynonymous  to  any 
fart  or  fortkn.  ••  I  would  unwillingly  part  with  the  greateft 
wmetj  of  my  own  means  and  fortunes."  Hift.  of  Women^  1624. 
See  Vd.  VIII.  p.  492,  n.  9.    Malone. 

*  ^-^-^  being  ff  proper.]  L  e.  handfome.  Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  410, 
B.  9.    Malokb. 

'  fbme  year  elder  than  thit,']  Some  year,  is  an  expreffioa 

ufed  when  we  (peak  iadefnitefy.    Stbevems. 
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Conferring  tbeni  on  younger  ftrcnKths/  while  we^ 
Uaipunkn'd   crawl   towaid  death. — Our  fon  of 

^  Cornwall, 

0mi  yoa,  our  no  Ids  loving  fon  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  conllant  will  *  to  publifh 
Our  daughters'  feveral  dowers,  that  future  ftrife 
May  be  prevented  now*    The  princes,  France  and 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngeft  daughter's  love. 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  fo- 

joum. 
And  here  are  tobeanfwer'd. — Tell  me,  my  daugh^ 

ters, 
(Since  now '  we  will  dcveft  us,  both  of  rule, 
Interefl:  of  territory,  cares  of  (hite,) 
Which  of  you,  (hall  we  fay,  doth  love  us  mod  ? 
That  we  onr  largeft  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  moft  challenge  it.^-— Goneril, 
Our  eldeft4>oni,  fpeak  iirft. 


*  CoaStmog  tbem  m  jmBger  ibei^;dis,]   is  the  reading  of  the 
fiofio;  llie^aftoi  iCid,  CmrfirmtMg  mem  on  yoanga  jeart. 

Steeyeks. 

♦  mfbUe  €af  Sec]  From  nvbiU'we^  down  to  presented  trow, 
ii  oniiacd  in  the  qoartot.    Stibvivi. 

»  ^^^^cm/oMt  'Will ]  Seems  a  confirmation  oi/afl  intent. 

Johnson* 
Cm^ami  u  firm^  dettrmmd.     Confiant  loUl  is  the  certa  'volmntai 
^VirpL    The  lane  epithet  is  nfed  with  the  fame  meaning  in 
n^  MftrhoMt  of  Ffm'a: 

^  dfe  nothing  in  the  world 

**  Coold  turn  ib  moch  the  conftitotion 
**  0{ any  €m/ant  man.**    Sjebvens. 
<  Shiu  mtfw\Scc»]    Thefe  two  lines  are  omitted  in  the  quartos* 

St£EVEN8« 

4  H^re  merit  d^b  nufi  challemge  i>.]  The  folio  reads  : 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge : 
\,  e.  where  the  claim  of  merit  is  fuperadded  to  that  of  nature ; 
or  where  a  Aipenoor  degree  of  natural  filial  offeQitu  is  joined  to 
'thedaim  ofotnersim//.    Steevens. 


KING    LEAR.  9: 

GoN.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter. 
Dearer  than  eye-fight,  fpace  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ; 
No  lefs  than  life,^  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  ho- 
nour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found. 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  fpeech  unable  1 
Beyond  all  manner  of  fo  much'^  I  love  you. 

Cor.  What  (hall  Cordelia  do?'  Love,  and  be 
filent.  [4fide. 

Leak.  Of  all  thefe  bounds,  even  from  this  line 
to  this, 

»  Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  l(yveym  more  than  *words  can  nvteU  the  matter. 
No  lefs  than  life,]  So,  in  Hoanlhed :  «<  —he  firft  aOccd  Go^ 
norilla  the  eldeft,  bow  wdl  (he  loved  him ;  who  calling  hir  goda 
to  record,  protefted  that  jS^e  loved  him  more  than  her  own  life, 
which  by  nght  and  reafon  (hoold  be  moft  deere  unto  hir.  With 
which  anfwer  the  father  being  well  pleafed,  turned  to  the  fecond, 
and  demanded  of  hir  how  well  (he  loved  him ;  who  anfwered  (con- 
firming hir  faieings  with  great  othes,)  that  (he  loved  him  more 
than  toong  could  tx^itSt,  and  farre  above  all  other  creatures  of 
the  world. 

Then  called  he  his  youngeft  daughter  Cordeilla  before  him,  and 
alked  hir,  what  account  &&  made  of  him ;  unto  whom  (he  made 
this  anfwer  as  fblloweth :  Knowing  the  great  love  and  fatherlie 
zeale  that  you  have  alwaies  bom  towards  me,  (for  the  which  I  male 
not  anfwere  you  otherwife  than  I  thinke  and  as  my  confcience 
leadeth  me,)  I  proteft  unto  you  that  I  have  loved  you  ever,  and 
will  continuallie  (while  I  live)  love  you  as  my  natural  fiither.  And 
if  you  would  more  underftand  of  the  love  I  bear  yon,  afcertain 
your  felfe,  that  fo  much  as  you  have,  U>  much  you  are  worth,  and 
lo  much  I  love  you,  and  no  more."    Ma  lone. 

^  Beyond  all  mamur  of  fo  much^^}  Beyond  all  afiignable  quan- 
tity. I  love  you  beyond  limits,  and  cannot  (ay  it  is  y^  much,  for 
how  much  foever  I  mould  name,  it  would  be  yet  more.  Johnson. 

Thus  Rowe,  in  his  Fair  Penitent,  fc.  i: 
*«  —  I  can  only        ^ 
**  Swear  you  reign  here,  hut  ne'uer  tell  bow  much.**  Sti  e  v  e  ns» 

?  ——^0^]  So  the  quarto;  the  folio  has ^«(«    Johnson. 
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With  (hidowy  forefts  and  with  champaira  ricb'd. 
With  plenteous  rivers  *  and  wide^fkirted  meads^ 
We  make  thee  lady :  To  thine  and  Albany's  ifiue  - 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  fays  our  fecond  daughter. 
Oar  deartlt  R^;an»  wife  to  Cornwall  ?  Speak.^ 

Reg.  I  am  made  *  of  that  felf  metal  as  my  fifter. 
And  prize  me  ^  at  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  iind»  (he  names  my  very  deed  of  love ; 
Only  (he  comes  too  Ihort, — that  I  profefs  * 

t  ^m.^-^4nMfnjLith  chamfaws  richM, 
WkhfJemitmu  rtxters         ]    Tbefe  words  are  omitted  in  the 
^fnurtos.    To  rich  is  an  obfolete  verb.    It  is  uied  by  Tho.  Drant 
in  his  tnnnition  of  Horace's  EfiJUes^  i  c6i : 

**  To  riich  his  country,  let  his  words  tyke  flowing  water  &IL" 

Stiivems. 

Rich'd  is  Qfcd  fer  ettricbed,  as  *tice  for  entice,  *haie  for  abate, 
Jhmm  (at  t^^l/haia,  &c.    M.  Mason. 

*  <— ^^Muf.]  Thus  the  quartos.    This  word  is  not  in  the  fofio. 

Malone. 
^  lam  wtade  Sec]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads.  Sir,  I 
am  made  of /Ar  ftlf^fame  metal  that  myjifier  is.    Stbeyeits. 

'  Ami  prize  me  at  bet  *wortb,  &c. J  I  believe  this  paflage  (honid 
radier  be  pointed  thus  : 

And  prize  me  at  ber  wortb,  in  my  true  beart 
I  find t  Jbe  names,  &c. 
That  is,  And  fo  may  you  priTse  me  at  her  worth,  9i  in  ny  true 
heart  i)inid,  th^Lt  Jbe  names.  See.    Ttewhitt. 
I  believe  we  (hould  read : 

««  And  prize  jen  at  her  worth ;" 
That  is,  fct  the  fame  high  value  upon  you  diat  (he  does. 

''•  M.  Mason. 

Prize  me  at  ber  nvrth,  perhaps  means,  /  think  myfelf  as  nmrthy 
^  ymr  fai^twr^  fl)e  is.     Hbnlet. 

4  Only  Jbe  comes  toojbort^ — that  I  profefs  &c.]  That  fccms  to  ftand 
without  relation,  but  is  rderred  io  find,  the  firft  conjundion  being 
inaccurately  fupprdTcd.  I  find  that  (he  names  my  deed,  I  find  that 
Iproiels,  &C.    jomnsok. 

The  true  meaning  is  this : — •*  My  filler  has  equally  exprefled 
my  fentiments,  only  (he  comes  ihort  of  me  in  this,  that  I  profefs 
myfelf  an  enemy  to  all  joys  but  you.'* — That  I  profefs,  means,  ia 
tbaf  I  profefs.    M.  Mason. 
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Myfelf  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys. 

Which  the  moft  precious  fquare  of  fcnfe  poflefles  s  * 

And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 

In  your  dear  highnefs'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordelia !   [Afide. 

And  yet  not  ^oi  fincc,  I  am  fure,  my  love's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue.* 

Lear.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom ; 
No  lefs  in  fpace,  validity,'  and  plcafure. 
Than  that  confirmed*  on  Goneril.— Now,  ourjoy,* 


In  that,  i.  e.  inafmuch  as,  I  profe&  myfelf.  Sec.  That  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read : 

*«  Only  (he  came J&ort,  that  I  profefs/'  8cc.    Malone* 
i  Whkh  the  moft  fncimt  {Q^}3Jt  of  fenfe  fojjejffes '^  Perhaps  y^xr^rv 
mtdiaoviiy  comfa/s,  comprebetifioM.    Johnson* 
,  So,  in  a  Far^enefis  to  the  Frince^  by  lord  Sterline,  1604: 
'*  'Wa  fquare  of  reafon^  and  the  mind's  clear  eye." 
Golding  in  hu  verfion  of  the  6th  Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoiis 
tranflates 

quotiefque  rogabat 

Exjufto — 

"  As  oft  as  he  demanded  out  offyttare.** 
i.  e.  what  was  unreafonable.    Stbevbns, 

I  believe  that  Shakfpeare  ufesy^r^  for  the  fbll  complement  of 
ill  the  fenfes*    Edwards. 

^  More  richer  than  my  tongne."]  The  quarto's  that :  the  folio— 
znoTC  fonderoni.     Steevins. 

We  (hould  read — their  tongue,  meaning  her  fifters.  War  burton. 
I  think  the  prefent  leading  right.    Johnson. 

"^  No  left  in  fface,  'validity, "X  Validity,  for  worth,  Vllue;  not 
for  integnty,  or  good  title.     W arburton. 

So,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  1607  :  •*  The  countenance  of  your 
friend  is  of  lefs  value  than  his  councel,  yet  both  of  very  fmall  va* 
lidity.**    Steevens. 

« confirmed ]  The  folio  reads,  conferrd.    Stebvbns. 

9 Nonv,  our  Jo/,  Sec]  Here  the  true  reading  is  picked  ottt 

of  two  copia.    Butter's  quarto  reads : 
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Although  the  laft,  not  leaft ;  *  to  whofc  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burmindy, 
Strive  to  be  intercfs'd ; '  what  can  you  fty,  to  draw  ♦ 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  filters  ?  Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lbar.  Nothing? 

Cor.  Nothing.^ 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing:  fpcaL 
again. 
.   Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 

«—  But  now  oor  joy. 
Although  the  laft«  not  lead  in  our  dear  love» 
What  can  you  (ay  to  win  a  thirds  &c. 
The  folio: 

■■     ■  Now  our  joy, 

Aldiough  our  laft»  and  leaft ;  to  whofe  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  int're&'d.     Wbai  can  jwfay^  &c.  Johrsoit. 
*  Although  the  iafi^  not  Uafi\  &c.]  So,  in  the  old  anonymous 
ptay.  King  Leir  fpeaking  to  Momfond : 

« to  thee  kft  of  all ; 

««  Not  greeted  laft,  'caufe  thy  defcrt  was  fmalL" 

Stbevens, 
Again,  in  The  Spani/b  Tragedy ^  written  before  1 593  : 

<*  The  third  z^  lafi,  not  leaft,  in  our  account."  Ma  lows. 
'  Strive  to  he  interefs'd ;]  So,  in  the  Preface  to  Drayton's  Po- 

Ijolbhn  :  " there  is  fcarce  any  of  the  nobilitie,  or  gentry  of 

this  land,  but  he  it  fome  way  or  odier  by  his  blood  htterejfed 
tlierein.*' 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus  : 

**  Our  facred  laws  and  juft  authority 
**  Are  w/^f^V  therein." 
To  rntereft  and  to  mtereje,  are  jiot,  perhaps,  difierent  fpelling» 
of  the  fame  verb,  but  are  two  diftindl  words  thoueh  of  the  fame 
import;  the  one  being  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  other  from 
the  French /«/^r^^.     Stbbvems. 

^  —  to  draw  — ]  The  quarto  reads — what  can  you  fay,  /• 
win.    St  E  EVENS. 
5  Lear.  Nothing? 
Cor.  Nothing,']  Thefe  two  fpeechcs  are  wanting  in  the  quartos.. 

Steevens. 
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My  heart  into  my  mouth :  I  love  your  majefty 
According  to  my  bond ;  nor  more,  nor  iefs. 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia  ?  *  mend  your  fpccch 
a  little. 
Left  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me :  I 
Return  thofe  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  moft  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  lifters  huft)ands,  if  they  fay. 
They  love  you,  all  ?  Haply,  when  I  Ihall  wed,^ 
That  lord,  whofe  hand  muft  take  my  plight,  fliall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty  r 
Sure,  I  ftiall  never  marry  like  my  fifters. 
To  love  my  father  all.* 

Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart?' 

•  How,  how,  Cordelia  f^  Tlius  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads— 
Q^fo^goio.    Stiivbns. 

'  — —  Haflj^  ivben  I  Jhall  'wed,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Mirrour  for 
Magiftrates^  1587,  Cordila  fays : 

"  —  Nature  fo  doth  bind  and  oie  compell 
**  To  love  yoo  as  I  ought,  mj^  £uber,  well  j 
**  Yet  ihortly  I  may  ^ance,  if  fortune  will, 
'*  To  find  in  heart  to  bear  another  more  good  will : 
'^  Thus  much  I  faid  of  nuptial  loves  that  meant." 

SriiviMt, 
See  alfo  the  quotation  from  Camden's  Remainet,  near  the  end  of 
\b!t  fitft  note  on  this  play.    [p.  2*]    Malonb. 

*  To  love  my  father  a//.]  Thefe  wprds  are  reftored  from  the  firft 
edition,  without  which  the  fenfe  was  not  compile.    Pope. 

9  Rmt  goes  this  isHth  thj  heart  f]  Thus  the  quartos,  and  thos  I 
tave  no  cbubt  Shakfpeare  wrote,  this  kind  of  inver&m  occurring 
often  in  his  plays,  and  in  the  contemporary  writers*  So,  in  King 
H^  Fill: 

•*  — ^and  make  your  houfe  our  Tower.'* 
Again,  in  The  Merchasrt  of  Venice  : 

**  That  manv  may  be  n^eant 

••  By  the  fool  multitude." 
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Com.  Ay»  good  my  lord. 

Lb  JR.  So  youngs  and  fo  untcnder?' 
CoR»  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lbjr.  Let  it  be  fo,— Thy  truth  then  be  thy 

dower : 
For,  by  the  iSurred  radiance  of  the  fun  i 
The  myfteries  of  Hecate,'  and  the  night  i 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exift,  and  ceafe  to  be; 
Here  I  difclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  ftranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,^  for  ever.    The  barbarous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation '  mefles 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  (hall  to  my  bofom 
Be  as  well  neignoour'd,  pitied,  and  relieved. 
As  thou  my  fometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege,— 


See  VoL  V.  jp.  4j6.  n* «. 

The  editor  oi  the  folio,  not  ondcrfiandiQir  this  kind  of  [rfinleo- 
logy,  fobAitiiied  die  moie  commoo  ferm— Bat  eoei  tfy  heart  nmtb 
tbisf  at  in  the  next  line  he  leadt,  Aj,  m^  ^ooa  lord,  inftead  of—. 
Ay,  good  m  lord,  the  reading  of  die  qiiartoi»  and  the  conftant 
laofin^  ofShakfpeare*    Malohb. 

*  So  joimg,  cud  fo  untiudirt^  So,  in  Shak(peare*t  Vemu  tmd 
AdmU: 

**  Ah  me,  qoodi  Venus,  jomig,  andfi  unkind  f^ 

Malone. 

'  lltemtttm  of  Hecate^  The  qoartos  have  m^/^,  the  folio— 

mififku    The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 

fdiOf  who  likewife  fubftitoted  operatlont  in  the  next  line  for  ^^ 

ratimtt  die  reading  of  die  original  copies*    Maloni. 

*  Hold  thee,  ftom  tbh,]  i.  c.  from  this  time.    STtiTaNS. 

*  — — ^/ww/Zwi— ]  i.e.  his  children.    Maloke, 
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Leah.  Peace,  Kent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath : 
I  lov'd  her  moft/  and  thought  to  fet  my  reft 
On    her  kind  nurfery. — Hence,  and    afoid  my 
•     ii^t  !*^  [To  Cordelia.' 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her !— Call  France; — ^Who 

ftirs  ? 
Call  Burgundy, — Cornwall,  and  Alteny, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digeft  this  third : 
Let  pride,  which  (he  calls  plainnefs,  marry  her. 
I  do  inveft  you  jointly  withihy  power. 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  efFedls 
That  troop  with  majefty.     Ourfelf;  by  monthly 

courfe. 
With  rcfcrvation  of  an  hundred  knights. 
By  you  to  be  fuftain'd,  Ihall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.  Only  we  ftill  retain* 


^  /  ZwV  ber  mo/l,']  So  Holinfhcd :  «« which  daughters  he 

greatly  loved,  but  efpecially  Cordeilla,  the  youngcft,  Birre  above 
Uie  two  elder."    Malone. 

^  [To  Cordelia.]  At  Mr.  Heath  fupoofes,  to  Kent.  For  in  the 
next  words  Lear  fends  for  France  and  Burgundy  to  ofier  Cor* 
deiia  without  a  dowry*    Stb  b v b  ns, 

^Af.  M.  Mafon  obferves,  that  Kent  did  not  yet  deferve  foch 
treatment  from  the  King,  as  the  only  words  he  had  uttered  were 
«•  Good  my  liege/'    Rbbd. 

Surely  fuch  quick  tranfitions  or  inconfiftencies,  which  ever  they 
are  called,  are  perfedily  fuited  to  Lear's  charader.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  airedion  now  given  is  right.  Kent  has  hitherto 
-faid  nothing  that  could  extort  even  from  the  cholerick  lung  ib 
harlh  a  fentence,  having  only  inteipofed  in  the  mildeft  manner* 
Afterwards  indeed,  when  he  remonnrates  with  more  freedom,  and 
calls  Lear  a  madman,  the  king  exclaims—*'  Out  of  my  fight !" 

Malonb* 

•  -^^ Only  we  ftill  retain — ]  Thus  the  quarto*  Folio:  we 
fiaUitiuxk.    Malonb* 
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The  narnc^  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king;* 

The  fway. 

Revenue,  execution  of  the  reft,* 

3eIoved  fons,  be  yours :  which  to  confirm. 

This  coronet  part  between  you.     [giving  the  crown. 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

:Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  mailer  followed. 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers,'-** 

Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from 
the  (haft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly. 
When  Lear  is  mad.     What  would'ft  thou  do,  old 

man? 
Think'ft  thou,  that  duty  (hall  have  dread  to  fpeak,* 


9  ii—tf///i6^  additions  to  a  kingi]  All  the  titles  bdboging  to  a 
king.    See  Vol.  XL  p.  309,  n.  7.    Malonb. 
"    *  ^...--^exeaakm  of  the  reft^  The  extcmthm  of  the  refi  u^  I  fop- 
pofe^  all  the  tther  hufituft.    JoH  hson» 

^  Am  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  mj  frayert,']  An  aOnfion  to 
ihe  coAom  of  clergymen  playing  for  thdr  pttrons^  in  wlut  is 
coimnonlj  called  die  bidding  pnyer.    Hbitlbt. 

See  alfo  note  to  the  epilogue  to  King  Hemy  IF,  Part  II.  VoL 
JX.  p.  254*  tu  3*    Rbxd* 

.  ^  Tbhdffi  tboM,  that  doty  Jbali  bmie  dread  to  ^h,  ice.']  I  hare 
pven  this  paflage  according  to  the  old  folio,  from  which  the  modem 
editions  have  ulentty  dcjurted,  for  the  fiJie  of  better  nmnben, 
with  a  dq;ree  of  infincenty,  which,  if  not  (bmetimes  deteded  and 
cenfored,  moft  impair  the  credit  of  ancient  books.  0^  of  the 
editors,  and  perhaps  only  one,  knew  how  much  mifchief  may  be 
done  by  fach  clanoeftine  alteradons.  The  (^oarto  agrees  with  the 
folio,  except  that  for  referve  thy  ftate^  it  gives,  reverfe  thy  dotm^ 
and  has^MT//,  inftead  of  falls  to  folly.  Tne  meaning  of  anfnmr 
my  life  my  Judgement,  is.  Let  my  life  be  anfnjoerahle  for  my  judgement ^ 
or,  I  <wiuftake  my  life  on  my  ^//itram.— -The  reading  which,  without 
imy  right,  has  pc&ucd  all  the  modem  copies  is  this : 
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When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?  To  plainnefs  ho- 
nour's bound. 

When  majefty  ftoops  to  folly.     Reverfe  thy  doom ; 

And,  in  thy  beft  confideration,  check 

This  hideous  ralhnefs :  anfwer  my  life  my  judge- 
ment. 

Thy  youngeft  daughter  does  not  love  thee  leaft ; 

Nor  are  thofe  empty-hearted,  whofe  low  found 

Reverbs  ^  no  hollownefs. 

Lbar*^  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 

To  wage  againft  thine  enemies ;  *  nor  fear  to  lofe 
it, 

■  —  ■  to  |^iine(s  honour 

Is  boond,  when  majeft  v  to  folly  falls. 

Referve  diy  ftate ;  witn  better  judgment  check 

This  hideous  ralhnefs ;  with  my  lire  I  anfwer^ 

Thy  youngeft  daughter,  &c. 
I  am  inchned  to  think  that  retoetfe  thy  doom  was  Shstkfpeare's 
firft  readine»  as  more  appoiite  to  the  prefent  occafion,  and  that 
he  changed  it  afterwards  to  ttfer^e  thy  Jlate^  which  conduces  more 
to  the  progreis  of  the  adion.    Joh  kson. 

I  have  followed  the  quartos.    Re/erpt  was  formerly  ufed  for 
prefiroem    So,  in  our  poet's  jad  Sonnet : 

**  Re/erve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhymes.'' 

Malone. 
<  Rewtbi '^'^^^'l  This  is  perhaps  t  word  of  the  poet's  own 
making,  meaning  the  fame  as  rruerhtrates*     ST£ evens. 

*  apantm 

To  wage  agaitift  thme  enetities ;]  i.  e.  I  never  regarded  my  life, 
at  my  own,  but  merely  as  a  thing  of  iiHiich  I  had  tm  pofleffion  not 
the  property ;  and  which  was  entrufted  to  me  as  a  pawn  or  pledge, 
to  be  employed  in  tMigmg  war  againft  your  enemies. 

To  nvage  againft  is  an  expr^on  ufed  in  a  letter  from  Guil. 
Webbe  to  Rob^  Wilmot,  prefixed  to  Tattered  andGi/mund,  i  ^92  : 

*' you  (hall  not  be  able  to  njuage  againft  me  in  the  charges 

growing  upon  this  adtion."    Steeve ns. 

My  life  &c.]  That  is,  I  never  confidered  my  life  as  of  more 
value  than  thatofthecommoneft  of  your  fubjcds.     A  paim  in 

Vol.  XIV.  C 
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Thy  hkty  being  the  motive. 

Lejr.  Out  of  my  fight ! 

KEst.  Sec  better^  Leaf;  and  let  me  Hill  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.** 

Leaa.  Now^  by  Apollo/ — 

^BNT.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 

Thou  fwear'^ft  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vaffalt  mifcreanti 

{ikying  bis  band  on  his  Jword. 
Alb.  Corn.  Dear  fir,  forbear.' 

Kent.  Do; 
Kill  thy  phyfician,  and  the  fee  bellow 
Upon  the  foul  difeafe.     Revoke  thy  gift ;  * 
Or,  whilft  I  can  vent  clamour  From  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  doft  evil. 


chefs  is  1  tommvt  mam^  in  contndiftiiiAion  to  ibtH$iigb  ;  md  Shak- 
4pc«i€  has  fevend  alhifioas  to  this  game,  partioolirly  in  Kin^  JJlmt 
*'  AVho  painfoUy  with  ranch  ezDodknc  maich, 
*'  Have  oroaght  a  cmmter^btck)aff§on  yonr  gates.'' 
Again,  in  King  Henry  F: 

^  theiefoie  take  heed  how  yon  imfawn  onr  perfon.'' 

HfiNLBT* 

7  The  trm  blank  of  thme  ey€.'\  The  blank  is  the  inbUe  or  exad^ 
Bsark  at  which  the  anow  is  (hot.  See  bHUr^  %«  Kent,  mtdkitp 
me  al*ways,  m  ymr  nAe^.    Joa  m son  • 

See  Vol.VL  p.  557,  n.  7»    Maloke. 

^  -i— i^  Apollo,—-—]  Bladnd,  Learns  father,  according  to 
Geofl&ey  of  Monmooth,  attcm|;mng  to  fly,  fell  on  /Ar  tem^  §f 
Afolb^  and  was  IdUed.  This  circomftance  our  author  muft  hate 
noticed,  both  in  Holinfhed's  Chmncleamd  The  Mirr^nrfor  M^^ 
iratei.    Ma  Loirs. 

Are  we  to  vnderftand  from  this  circnmfhmcc,  that  the^  fwears 
\sf  Apolkf  becanfe  fStitfiaber  broke  his  neck  dn  the  temple  of  that 
deity?    Steivbns. 

9  Demrfir,  forbear,']  This  (peech  is  omitted  in  the  qaartos. 

SYsbteM. 

*  — /fy^j^;]  The  quartos  read— .%  </<w«.    Steevbks^ 
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Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me ! — 
Since  thou  haft  fought  to  make  us  break  our  vow. 
(Which  we  durft  never  yetj  and,  with  ftrain'd 

pride,' 
To  come  betwixt  our  fentence  and  our  power ;  * 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  made  good,^  take  thy  reward.    ' 


'  —  ftrain'd  fride^'X  The  ddcft  copy  ifia^rajed prisU ;  that 
is,  fride  exorhitaut ;  pride  paffing  doe  bounds.     Joh  nson. 

^  T9  come  Betwixt  our  fentence  and  our  power ;]  Power ^  for  exe- 
cution of  the  fentence.    Warb  urton. 

Rather,  as  Mr.  Edwiida  obferves»  our  fonver  to  execute  that 
ftuteuce.     Stbbvbns. 

^  (Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  hear,) 
Our  foUncy  made  good,']  As  thou  hafi  come  tvitb  wtreafonahle 
frido  hefweeu  the  fentence  which  I  had  faj/ed,  aad  the  power  By 
which  I  Jbali  execute  it  t  take  thy  rewaid  mr  another  fentence  which 
>hr//  make  good.  jShtU  efiaiiiji,  flntll  maintain,  that  power. 

Mr.  DaWes  thinks,  that  our  feftencj  made  good,  relates  only  to  out 
place. — Which  our  nature  cannot  bear,  nor  our  place,  without 
departure  from  the  p^ency  of  that  place.  This  is  eafy  and  clear. — 
Letr,  who  is  ^radbrized  as  hot,  heady,  and  violent,  is,  with 
▼ery  juft  obfervationof  life,  made  to  entangle  himfelf  with  vows, 
upon  any  fudden  provocation  to  vow  revenge,  and  then  to  plead 
the  obligation  of  a  vow  in  defence  of  implacability.    Johnson. 

In  my  opinion,  made,  the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  but  one 
of  the  quartos  (which  reads  make  good)  is  right.  Lear  had  juH: 
delegaCDd  his  power  to  Albany  and  Cornwall,  contentine  himfelf 
vith  only  the  name  aoA  all  the  additions  of  a  king.  He  could 
therefore  have  no  power  to  inflid  on  Kent  the  punilhment  which 
llB.  thought  he  deferved.  Our  potency  made  goodktms  to  me  only 
this :  l%ejf  to  whom  I  have  jieUed  my  power  and  atobority,  yielding 
we  the  ability  to  difpenfe  it  in  this  inftance,  take  thy  reward. 

Stibvins. 

The  meaomg,  I  dunk,  is.  As  a  proof  that  I  am  not  a  mete 
tbreatner,  that  I  have  power  as  well  as  willio  punifli,  take  dte  due 
reward  of  thy  demerits ;  hear  thy  fentence.  The  words  ovr  potency 
made  good  are  in  the  abfolute  cafe. 
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Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provifion 
To  (hield  thee  from  difcafes  of  the  world ;  * 
And,  on  the  fixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if,  on  the  tenth  day  followir^y 
Thy  banilh'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death :  Away !  By  Jupiter,^ 
This  fluU  not  be  revokU 

Kent.  F^e  thee  well,  king:    fince  thus  thou 
wilt  appear. 
Freedom  lives  hence,*  and  baniftiment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  fhelter'  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  Cordelia. 

In  Oiifeik  we  have  again  ncariy  the  Iknie  language : 
"  My  /firit  and  iny  fkce  have  in  them  /awer 
**  To  make  this  bitter  to  thee."    Malone. 

^  Tojhkld  thee  frvm  difeafes  of  thi  noorUi]  Thos  die  qoartoff. 
The  folio  has  difoftrt.  The  alteration,  I  believe,  was  made  hf 
the  editor,  in  coniequenoe  of  hb  not  knowing  the  meanine  of  the 
original  word*  Difeafes^  in  old  langu»p,  meant  the  (lighter  in- 
conveniencies,  troubles,  or  diftrefles  otthe  world.    So,  in  Kmp 


Htmn  VL  P.  I.  Vol.  IX.  p.  575,  n.4: 
"    ••     •         'if'Utcllt- 
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**  And  in  that  eafe  I'll  tell  thee  mv  diftaje:* 
Again,  in  A  Wwum  hlVd  nuith  kmdm/s,  hy  T.  Heywood,  1617 : 
**  Fie,  fie,  that  for  my  private  bonnefle 
**  I  (hoald  di/eaje  a  friend,  and  be  a  trouble 
««  To  the  whole  houfe." 
The  provifion  that  Kent  could  make  in  five  days,  might  in  fome 
meafure  guard  him  againft  the  di/en/es  of  the  world,  but  could  noc 
(hield  him  from  its  Jhfafters.    Malone. 

Which  word  be  retained  is,  in  my  opipion,  quite  immaterial. 
Such  fecoUeAion  as  an  interval  of  five  days  will  afibrd  to  a  confi* 
derate  perfon,  may  furely  enable  him  in  lome  degree  to  provide 
againfi  the  difa^n^  (t.  e.  the  calamities,)  of  the  world. 

Steevevs. 
7  — —  By  Jupiter^  Shakfpeare  makes  his  Lear  too  much  a  my- 
thologift :  he  had  Hecate  and  Apollo  before.    Johnsoit. 

•  Freedom  /iw/  hence^  So  the  folio:  the  quartos  concur  in 
reading— Fnicw^//  lives  hence.    Steevens. 

^  ..-....^dear  /heltet'^'l    The  quartos  read— ^ro/^^/W. 

Steevens. 
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That  juftly  think'ft,  and  haft  moft  rightly  faid !  *— 
And  your  large  fpecchcs  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[To  Regan  and  Goneril. 
That  good  eflFcAs  may  fpring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu ; 
He'll  ihape  his  old  courfc  *  in  a  country  new. 

[Exif. 

Reenter  Gloster  ;  with  France,  Burgundy,  and 
Attendants^ 

Glo,  Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble 
lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  firft  addrefs  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter ;  What,  in  the  leaft. 
Will  you  require  in  prefent  dower  with  her. 
Or  ceafe  your  queft  of  love  ?  ♦ 

Bur/  Moft  royal  majefty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highnefs  ofFer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  lefs.  ^ 

•  Tbatjuftlj  think* ft ^  and  baft  moft  Hgbtfy  Jaiil^  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read : 

That  Hgbtlj  thinks,  and  haft  moft  jnftlj  iaid.    Malone. 
'  He*llfl>ape  bis  old courfe — ]  He  will  follow  hit  old  maxims; 
he  will  continue  to  ad  up<m  the  fame  principles.    Joh  nson. 
adieu; 
He*ll  (hape  his  old  courfe  in  a  amntry  new.]  There  is  an  odd 
coincidence  between  this  paflage,  and  another  in  Tht  Baitell  of 
Alcazar  &c.  i  ^^j^ : 
**      ■  ip  adne; 
<«  For  here  Tom  Stukley  /^fet  bis  conrfe  amie." 

Stbbvens. 

*  — --queft  0/  lovef]  ^Jt  of  love  is  amorous  expedition.  The 
term  orifi;inated  from  Romance.  A  queft  was  die  expedition  in 
which  a  knight  was  engaged.  This  phrafe  is  pftm  to  be  met  with 
in  Tbe  Fa$ry  ^en.    Stieybns. 
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Leak.  Right  noble  Burgundy^ 

When  (he  was  dear  to  us,  Wc  did  hold  her  fo ;  * 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'rt :  Sir,  there  (he  (lands ; 
If  aught  within  that  little,  feeming^  fubftance. 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  difpleafure  pieced. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She's  there,  and  (he  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  anfwer. 

Lear.  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  thofe  infirmities  (he  owes,"* 
Unfriended,  new-adoptcd  to  our  hate, 
JDower'd  with  our  curfe,  and  (lranger*d  with  our 

oath. 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royzl  fir ; 

£le<5tion  makes  not  up  on  fuch  conditions.^ 

.   s  «._^AV4//4/  hoU  Arrfo;]  Wc  eileemed  her  worthy  of  that 
dowry,  which,  as  you  fay.  we  piomifed  to  give  her.    Malonb. 

*  fteming — ]  \^  beautiful.     JoHNSON. 

Seeming  rather  means  fpecious.  So,  in  The  Merry  H^rves  of 
Wind/or: 

*•  pluck  the  borrow'd  veil  of  modefty  from  the  fo 

feeming  miftrefs  rage." 

Again,  in  Meafmrefor  Memfure: 

"  hence  (hall  wc  fee, 

'*  If  power  change  purpofc,  what  our  feemers  be." 

Stbevbns. 

7  owes,]  i,  e,  is  pofleiTed  o£    So,  in  J  Midfumnur-Night'i 

Drtam: 

*'  All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe.*'    Stbevbns. 

*  EieBion  makes  not  up  on  fuch  conditions.]  To  nuike  up  fignifiet 
to  complete,  to  conclude;  as,  they  made  up  the  bargain \h\xt  in 
this  fenfe  it  has,  I  think,  always  the  fubjed  noun  after  it.  To 
wuAe  up,  in  familiar  lar.guaee,  is  neutrally,  to  come  forward,  to 
mtJu  advances,  which,  I  thiiSc,  is  meant  here*    Johnson. 

I  (hoold  read  the  line  thus :— - 

Eledion  makes  nor,  upcn  fuch  conditions.    M.  Mason. 
EleSion  males  not  up,  I  conceive,  means,  EleBion  comes  not  to  a 
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Lbar.  Then  leave  her,  fir;  for,  by. the  power 
that  made  me» 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  king, 

[To  France, 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  fuch  a  ftray. 
To  match  you  where^  I  hate ;  therefore  befcech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way. 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  afham'd 
Almoft  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  mod  flrange  1 

That  flie,  that  even  but  now  was  your  beft  objed. 
The  argument  of  your  praife,  balm  of  your  age. 
Mod  beft,  moft  deareft,*  (hould  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  fo  monftrous,  to  difmantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour !  Sure,  her  offence 
Muft  be  of  fuch  unnatural  degree. 
That  monfters  it,*  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affedion 


decijton ;  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when  we  (ky,  **  I  have  «a^  uf  my 
mind  on  that  fuhje^" 

In  Cjmbeline  this  phrafe  is  ufed,  as  here,  for  fini/bed,  comfUied: 

••  Being  fcarce  made  */, 

*«  I  mean,  to  man,"—  &c. 
Again*  in  TimoH  of  Athens  : 

**  ■  remain  afliir'd, 

"  That  he's  a  made  up  viUain." 
In  all  thefe  places  the  allofion  is  tQ  a  i»fBoe  of  wprk^  c(HBpfeted  bjr 
a  tradefman. 

The  paflages  Joft  cited  (how  that  the  text  i^  light,  aa4  Aat  our 
poet  did  not  write,  as  {bme  have  oropoTcd  to  ifiyl, 

Ekdion  makes  n6t,  nftm  iiich  conditipas.    M4toMBr 
9  Moft  hefl^  rooft  deareft(\  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folios  rcad«-« 

The  ^5^,  the  deareft.  Stibvims, 

We  have  juft  had  more  *wortbier^  and  in  a  precedine  paQ^  more 
richer.  The  fame  phrafeology  is  (bond  often  in  theie  pla/s  and  in 
the  contemporary  writings.    Malonb. 

•  ^-'^"^iv^Yi  uaaaiural  degree. 
That  mmfien  //,]  This  was  the  phrafedcsy  pf  Sh^fpeare's 
age.    So»  in  CorioLuim  • 
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Fall  into  taint : '  which  to  believe  of  her, 
Muft  be  a  faith,  that  reafon  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 


'*  But  with  fuch  words  that  are  but  rooted  in 

•*  Your  tongue." 
Again,  ibidem:    » 

*•  —  No,  not  with  fucb  friends, 

"  That  thought  them  furc  of  you." 
Three  of  the  modern  editors,  however,  in  the  paflage  before  us, 
have  fubftitated  As  for  That.    M a  l  o  n  b. 

Tbat  monfters  i>,J  This  uncommon  verb  occurs  again  in  Corio^ 
lanus^  Ad  II.  fc.  ii : 

^*  To  hear  my  nothings  Mo^rrV/'    Stbbvbns. 

^  «r  j0Kr  ^rfrvouch'd  afiedion 

Fall  bto  taint :]  The  conunon  books  read : 

or  your  fore-vouch'd  afie^on 

Fair»  into  taint  r 
This  line  has  no  clear  or  ftrong  fenfe,  nor  is  this  reading  autho- 
rized by  any  copy,  though  it  has  crept  into  all  the  late  editions^ 
1  he  early  quarto  reads : 

orjf9u,  for  Youch'd  affeSinm 

FalPn  into  taint* 
The  folio  2 

orjrwrycr^-vouch'd  affeBhn 

Fall  into  taint. 
Taint  is  ufed  for  corruption  and  for  difgract.    If  therefore  we  ta^o 
the  oldeft  reading  it  may  be  reformed  thus : 
■  fure  her  o&nce 
«         Muft  be  of  fuch  unnatural  degree. 

That  monfters  |t;  or  you  for  vouch'd  affedlion 
Fail  into  taint. 
Her  offimce  muft  be  prodigioas,  otjfm  tsmSi  fall  into  reproach  for 
havine  nfwched  affeShm  whion  you  did  not  feel.    If  die  reading  of 
the  feme  be  pxe^rrcd»  we  may  with  a  very  (light  change  produce 
The  fame  fenie : 

— •  fure  her  o£S;nee 
Mu&  be  of  fuch  unnatural  degree. 
That  monfters  it,  or  your  foie-vouch'd  a£fed!on 
Falls  into  taint.  ^ 

That  is,  falls  into  reproach  or  cenfnre.  But  there  is  another  pof- 
fible  fenfe.  Or  fignines  hefore^  and  or  ever  is  before  ever\  the 
meaning  in  the  fouo  may  therefore  be.  Sure  her  crime  muft  be 
monftroMs  before  j^r  affedion  can  be  offered  ivith  hatred*     Let  thq 
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Cor.  I  yet  befecch  your  majefty, 

(If  for  I  want  ^  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  fpeak  and  purpofe  not;  fincc  what  I  well  in- 
tend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  fpeakj  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulnefs. 
No  unchafte  acfbion,  or  dilhonour'd  flep, 
That  hath  deprived  mc  of  your  grace  and  favour: 
But  even  for  want  of  that^  for  which  I  am  richer; 


reader  determine.— *— As  I  am  not  moch  a  friend  to  conjoQaral 
emendation^  I  (honld  prefer  the  latter  fenfe,  which  requires  no 
change  of  reading.    Johnson, 

The  meaning  of  the  paiTage  as  I  have  printed  it  [/a/Ptt  into  taint] 
is,  I  think.  Either  her  ofience  jm^  be  monftrous,  or,  if  (he  has 
not  committed  any  fuch  otfence,  the  affeAion  which  yoa  always 
profefled  to  have  for  her  muft  he  tainted  and  decayed^  and  is  now 
without  reafon  alienated  from  her. 

I  onoe  thought  the  reading  of  the  quartos  right, — or  yout  for 
vQpch'd  afiedtions,  &c.  i.  e.  on  account  of  the  extravagant  pro- 
feffions  made  by  her  fifters :  but  I  did  not  recoUedl  that  France  had 
not  heard  thefe.  However,  Shakfpeare  might  himfelf  have  forgot 
this  circumibince.    The  plural  affeBhns  favours  this  interpretation. 

The  interpretation  already  given,  appears  to  me  to  be  fupported 
by  our  author's  words  in  another  place : 

*f  When  hFVf  begins  to  ficken  and  decay ^*  &c«    Malonb. 

The  prefent  reading  which  is  that  of  the  folio,  is  right ;  and  the 
fenfe  will  be  clear,  without  even  the  flight  amendment  propofed 
by  Jc^fon,  to  every  reader  who  ihall  coniider  the  word  mufi^  as 
referrinj^  to  fall  as  well  as  to  he.  Her  ofience  mntfl  be  moaftrous^ 
or  the  former  affedion  which  you  profeflfed  for  her,  muft  fall  into 
t^fft;  that  iS|  become  the  fubjedt  of  reproach.    M.  Mason. 

Taint  is  a  term  belonging  to  falconry.  So>  in  The  Booke  of 
Hamkyng,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date :  "  A  taint  is  a  thing  that  goeth 
overthwart  the  (ethers,  8cCf  like  as  it  were  eaten  with  wormes.*' 

Steeyens. 

4  If  £ot  I  *want  Sec]  If  this  be  my  ofience,  that  I  want  the 
glib  and  oily  art,  &c    Malon  e. 

For  has  the  power  of-^^cau/e.    Thus,  in  p.  32  : 

^'  for  th^t  I  am  fome  twelve  or  fourteen  moonflun^s 
f^  Lagof  a  brother,"    Stsbvbn8« 
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A  ftill-foliciting  eye,  and  fuch  a  tongue 

That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though^  not  to  have  it. 

Hath  loft  me  in  your  liking. 

Lejr.  Better  thou 

Hadft  not  been  born>  than  not  to  have  pleased  me 
better. 

France.  \a  it  but  this?^  a  tardinefs  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  hiftory  unfpoke. 
That  it  intends  to  do? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  fay  you  to  the  lady  ?  Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  refped:s/  that  ftand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.*     Will  you  have  her? 
She  is  herfelf  a  dowry.' 

Bur.  Royal  Lear/ 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourfelf  propos'd. 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchefs  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.         Nothing :  I  have  fworn ;  I  am  firm. 
Bur.  I  am  forry  then,  you  have  fo*  loft  a  father^ 
That  you  muft  lofe  a  huftiand. 
Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 

^  lik  tut  this  f  Sec]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos,  difregard- 
mg  inetrcy—* 

Ij  it  no  more  hut  tbu  f  &c.    SriEVBif s. 

s  mriib  refpeds/|  i.  e.  with  cantioiia  and  pmdential  oonfi- 

derations.    See  VoL  XL  p.  284,  n.  6. 

Thus  the  qoartos.    The  folio  has    regards.    M alom  b. 

6 from  the  entire  point.']  Single,  unmixed  with  other  con- 

fiderations.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right.    The  meaning  of  the  paflage  is,  that  hit 
love  wants  fomething  to  mark  its  fincerity ; 

**  Who  feelu  for  aoght  in  love  but  love  alone." 

Stbeybns, 
1  She  is  herfelf  z  dowry.]  The  quartos  read : 
She  is  httUM and  Jsnver.     Stbbvbns. 

*  Ro^al  Lear,]  So,  the  quarto ;  the  folio  hti^-^Rojal  king, 

Steevens, 
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Since  that  refpec^s  of  fortune  are  hu  lovc^ 
I  (hall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.  Paired  Cordelia,  that  art  moft  rich, 
being  poor ; 
Moft  choice,  forfaken ;  and  moft  lov*d,  defpis'd ! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  fcize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  whafs  caft  away. 
Gods,  gods !  'tis  ftrange,  that  from  their  cold'll? 

negledl 
My  love  fhould  kindle  to  inflam'd  rcfpedl. — 
Thy  dowerlefs  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance. 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France: 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rifli  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me,^ — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  lofcft  here,*  a  better  where  to  find. 

LejIr.  Thou  haft  her,  France :  let  her  be  thine  ^ 
for  we 
Have  no  fuch  daughter,  nor  (h^ll  ever  fee 
That  face  of  hers  again : — Therefore  be  gone. 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon. — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 
[Flouri/h.    Exeunt  Lear,  Burgundy,  Cornwall, 
Albany,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  fifters. 

Cor.  The  jewels*  of  our  father,  with  wafti'd eyes 

9  Tbm  lo/eft  here,']  Here  and  nji/bere  have  the  power  of  nouns. 
Thou  lofeft  thb  lefidence  to  find  a  better  refioence  in  another 
place.    JoHMSoir. 

So,  in  Churchyard's  Fare*wellto  the  W9rld^  1^02  : 

**  That  growes  not  here,  takes  roote  in  other  nnhere** 
See  note  on  ^Ufe  Comedy  of  Errors^  VoL  VII.  p.  226,  n.  x. 

StieVbws. 

*  The  je*weJs ]    As  this  readine  a£R)rds  fenfe,  thoueh  an 

aukward  one*  it  may  ftand :  and  yet  le  inftead  of  The,  a  oiange 
adopted  by  former  editors*  may  be  juftified ;  it  being  fieqaeiitl^ 
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Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  kndw  you  what  you  arc ; 
And,  like  a  lifter,  am  moft  loath  to  call 
Your  faults,  as  they  arc  nam'd.     Ufe  well  our  fa- 
ther :  * 
To  your  profefled  bofoms  *  I  commit  him : 
But  yet,  alas !  ftood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 

GoN.  Prefcribe  not  us  our  duties.* 

Reg.  Let  your  ftudy 

Be,  to  content  your  lord ;  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms.^     You  have  obedience  fcanted» 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted.* 


impoflible,  in  ancient  MSS.  to  dtftingaifh  the  one  word  from  the 
cuftomary  abbreviation  of  the  other.    Steev  e  n  s. 

*  U(it  nvell omr  father  :'\  So  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads— 

Lcnte  well.     M  a  Lo  n  e  . 

'  profefled  ho/oms — ]    All  the  ancient  editions  read— -/»rv. 

ffffed.  Mr.  Yoft—profeffing ',  but,  perhaps,  anneceflarily,  as  Shak- 
fpeare  often  oles  one  participle  for  the  other  'i-^loMgrng  for  l9itged 
in  The  Tnjjo  Geialemen  of  Verona^  and  all  ohejimg  for  all-ohejea'm 
Autmty  and  Cleopatra,     St e  E  v B  N s. 

4  Prefcribe  not  ns  our  duties."]  Prefcribe  was  ufed  formerly  without 
to  fubjoined.     So,  in  Maffinger's  Pidure : 
"  —  ShaU  I  prefcribe  jw^ 
"  Or  blame  your  fondnefs."    Ma  lone. 

^  Jt  fortune's  alms.]  The  fame  expreflion  occurs  again  in  OtheJlo : 
**  And  (hoot  myfdf  up  in  fome  other  courfe,' 
**  TofortuMe'talmt"    STBBVBifS. 

^  And  tuell  are  worth  the  nvant  that  j9u  have  ivauted,]  Yoa  ire 
well  deferving  of  the  want  of  dower  that  you  are  without.  So,  in 
the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Ad  IV.  fc.  i :  "  Though  I 
njjant  a  kingdom,*'  i.  e.  though  I  am  without  a  kinedom.  Again, 
in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  137  :  **  Anfelm  was  expelled  the  realm, 
and  'wanted  the  whole  profits  of  his  bifhoprick,"  i.  e*  he  did  not 
receive  the  profits,  &c.    To  l  l  e  t. 

Thus  the  folio.  In  the  quartos  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitof 
inad?ertCQt]y  repeated  the  word  ivortb.    They  read  : 
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CcR*  Time  ihall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning^ 
hides ; 
Who  cover  faults,*  at  laft  fhame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  profper ! 

France.    ^  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Exeunt  France  and  Cordelia. 
GoN.  Sifter,   it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  fay,  of 
what  moft  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.     I  think, 
our  father  will  hence  to-night. 


And  well  are  worth  the  tMrtb  that  yoo  have  wanted. 
Tbb»  however*  loay  be  explained  by  underftanding  the  fecond 
tw9nb  in  the  fenfe  of  nvealtL    Ma  lone. 

'7  —— plaited  r«Mrff/»f—]  i«  e.  complicated ,  itfvelved  cuxming. 

Johnson. 
I  once  thought  that  the  author  wrote  //0W;— canning  y2r^r/>r- 
ducedf  thinly  fpread  over.     So,  in  this  pby : 

*«  ^PAtf^  fin  with  gold, 

**  And  the  ftrong  lance  of  joftice  hurtlefs  breaks." 
Bat  the  word  unfold,  and  the  following  lines  in  our  author's 
JRafe  of  Lucrece,  (how,  that  plaited,  or  (as  the  quartos  have  it) 
pleated,  is  the  true  reading : 

**  For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  eftate, 
"  Hiding  bafe  fin  in  ^ats  of  majSy. "    M  a  l  o  n  e. 
•  Who  cover  faults,  &c.]  The  qfiartos  read. 

Who  covert  faults,  at  laft  fimiu  tbem  derides. 
The  former  editors  read  with  the  folio : 

Who  ewers  faults  at  laft  with  (hame  derides.    Stbbvens. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  believes  the  folio,  with  the  alteration  of  a  letter, 
to  be  the  right  readine : 

Time  ihall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides. 
Who  coFvert  faults  at  laft  with  (hame  derides. 
The  word  nuho  referring  to  timtn 
In  the  third  A61,  Lear  fays : 

'*  C^tiff,  (hake  to  pieces, 

**  That  under  covert,  and  convenient  feeming, 
**  Haft  pradtis'd  on  man's  life."*    Rbed. 
In  this  paflage  Cordelia  is  made  to  allude  to  a  paffage  in  Scrip- 
tare :  From,  sucviii.  13.  *'  He  that  coveretb  his  fins  (hall  not  profper : 
bat  whofo  confefieth  and  forfaketh  them,  (hall  have  mercy. 

Henlbt. 
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Rbg.  That's  iDoft  certain,  and  with  you ;  next 
month  with  us. 

Go!f.  You  (ce  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ; 
the  obfervation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been 
little :  he  always  loved  our  lifter  moft ;  and  with 
what  poor  judgement  he  hath  now  caft  her  oflf^ 
appears  too  grofsly. 

Rbc.  *Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age:  yet  he  hath 
ever  but  flenderly  known  himfelf. 

GoN.  The  beft  and  foundeft  of  his  time  hath  been 
but  ra(h ;  then  muft  we  look  to  receive  from  his 
sige,  not  alone  the  impcrfe&ions  of  IcHig^ngrafted 
condition,^  but,  therewithal,  the  unruly  wayward- 
nefs  that  infirm  and  cholerick  years  bring  with 
them. 

Reg.  Such  unconftant  ftarts  are  we  like  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banifliment. 

Con.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave- 
taking  between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let 
us  hit  *  together :  If  our  father  carry  authoritjr. 
with  fuch  difpofitions  as  he  bears,  this  laft  furren- 
der  of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

Reg.  We  fhall  further  think  of  it. 
GoN.  We  muft  do  fomething,  and  i'  the  heat.' 

[Exeuft/. 

^ c/  bmi-mgrafied  condition^]  L  c  of  jMoliikt  of  mind, 

confimied  hy  Iod^  naoit.  So,  in  OtbeUo:  **  — a  woman  of  £a 
gentk  a  cmuHtiomi      See  alio  Vol.  iX.  p.  494,  n.  ^.     Malohi* 

*  —A'/  «r  hit — ]  So  the  old  quarto.    The  foUo,  ht  m  £1. 

JoRlfSOV* 

lei  us  hit — "]  i.  e.  let  os  agrte^    Stbevens. 

'  —- */'  the  beat.]  i.  e.  We  mu^Jriie  nvhiU  the  inm*s  hei. 

Stssvssi. 
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SCENE      II. 

A  Hall  in  the  Eart  of  Gloftcr's  Caftle. 

Enter  Edmund,  with  a  letter. 

Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddefs;^  to  thy 
law 
My  fcrviccs  are  bound :  Wherefore  Ihould  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  cuftom ;  ^  and  permit 


4  Ttnv,  Montre,  art  my  pdiefi ;]  Edmund  only  (peaks  o(  mature 
in  oppofition  to  eujhm^  and  not  (as  Dr.  Warbuiton  lappoies)  to  the 
eminence  of  a  Ood.  Edmund  means  oi^»  as  he  came  not  into  the 
woild  asq^m or  ktw  had  prefcnbed,  fo  he  hadnothingto  do  but 
to  follow  mttmre  and  her  laws,  which  make  no  difierence  between 
fi^imacy  uk)  ilkjitimacyy  between  the  eldeft  and  the  youngeft. 

To  contradid  Dr.  Warbarton's  aflertionyet  more  ftrongly, 
fidnwnd  concludes  this  very  fpeech  by  an  invocation  to  heaven. 
*•  Now  goJs  ftand  ap  tor  baifauds  !**    STisYBif t. 

Edmund  calb  nature  his  godde(s,  for  the  fame  realbn  diat  we 
call  a  baftard  a  natural  fon :  one,  who  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  is  the  child  of  his  father,  but  according  to  thofe  of  civil 
fociety  b  uuUius  filius^     M.  Mason. 

^  Stand  m  the  plague  Qf  cuftom  ;]  The  word  plague  is  in  all  the 
old  copies :  I  can  fcarcely  think  it  right,  nor  can  I  yet  reconcile 
myfelt  to  flage^  the  emendation  propofed  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
though  I  have  nothing  better  to^  offer.    Johnsoit. 

The  meaning  is  plain,  thou2h  oddly  expreficd.  Wherefore 
ihoold  I  acquidfce,  lubrnit  tamdy  to  the  plagues  and  injufl^ce  of 
cuftom  r 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  mean  by  the  plague  of  cuftom^  Wherefore 
(honki  I  remain  in  a  fituation  where  I  (hall  be  plagued  and  tor- 
mented only  in  confequcnce  of  the  contempt  with  which  cuftom 
legaxds  thofe  who  are  not  the  iflue  of  a  lawful  bed  \  Dr.  War- 
burton  defines  tlare  to  be  the  place^  the  country,  the  boundary  of 
cuftom;  a  word,  1  believe,  to  be  found  only  in  Chaucer. 

Stbbvbns. 
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The  curiofit/  of  nations  ^  to  deprive  mc,^ 

For  that  I  am  fome  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-fhinc 


^'  Tbec^rMtf  efttmiomM ]  Curi'sfitj,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 

fycut,  wa»  a  vord  tbit  fignilied  ««  ^njer-mke  fcrmpmhmjmft  in  nnn- 
nen,  dfe(ft«  2cc«  In  this  fenie  it  is  oied  in  Timon.  "  Vllien  thos 
vaft  (fin-s  Apemaatas)  in  thy  jnlt  ind  th^p  perfume,  the)-  nock'd 
thee  for  too  moch  cmrmpijm*  Barrett  in  us  Alnxmrh^  or  ^aa^rmflg 
Didkmafyt  i  j8o,  intexpiets  it,  fikeidiligemce  :  fimetbimp  /m  cmrhm^ 
^ir  /99  wMch  affeamitd:  and  again  in  this  play  oi  King  Zear,  Shak- 
Ipcare  leems  to  nfe  it  in  the  iame  ieoSe,  "  which  1  have  nther 
Mamed  as  my  ovn  jallom  cmrit^ij/'  Cmriofi/j  is  the  old  readiaff, 
which  Mr*  Theobald  chaimd  into  eamrtefj^  though  the  former  » 
ofed  \j  Pcaumonf  and  Fxtcher,  with  the  meaning  for  wfaicli  I 
contend* 

It  is  tme,  that  Orlando,  in  At  I'om  Lih  If,  dp :  '«  The  cmriff^ 
tAiasamuk  allows  joo  my  better ;  bot  Orlando  is  not  there  inveigh- 
mg  againft  the  law  of  priniogcnitore,  but  only  againft  the  unkind 
aoraauge  his  brother  takes  of  it,  and  catrufy  is  a  word  that  fully 
fnits  the  oocafion*  Edmond,  on  the  contrar>',  is  turning  this  law 
into  ridknle;  and  for  fnch  a  purpofe,  the  curiofiiy  ofmatiams,  (i.  c 
the  idle,  nice  diftinftions  of  the  world)  is  a  phrafe  of  contempt 
flnch  more  natnral  in  his  mouth,  than  the  fofter  expreffion  of— 
cmrufy  •/ 9miom.    Steevevs. 

Cmrmfity  it  oied  befbie  in  the  preient  |day,  in  this  fenie :  *<  For 
efudiikt  are  fo  weighed,  diat  cmriofitj  in  neither  can  make  choice 
of  citherns  moiety/^ 

Again,  in  All's  Well  ibmi  emdi  'well: 

**  Frank  nature,  rather  curism  than  in  hafte, 
"  Hath  well  compos'd  thee." 
In  The  Ejvclish  DxcTioNAar,  or  Interpreter  ef  hard  Wordi^ 
by  H.  Cockenm,  Sto.  165^,  Cmrhfity  is  defined—'*  More  dili- 
gence than  needs."    Maloh e. 

By  **  the  eurkfity  of  nations"  Edmund  means  the  nicety^  the 
firiSne/i  6i  civil  ii^itution.  So,  when  Hamlet  is  about  to  prove 
that  the  duft  of  Alexander  mi^t  be  employed  to  ftop  a  bung-hole, 
Horatio  (ays,  "  that  were  to  confider  the  matter  too  curtoHjly,** 

M.  Masox 

^  —^-^0  deprive  me,']  To  deprive  was,  in  our  author's  time, 
fynonymous  to  difinherit.  The  old  didionary  renders  exhareik 
by  this  word :  and  Hulinfhcd  fpeaks  of  the  line  of  Henry  befrrm 
deprived. 
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Lag  of  a  brother  ?  •  Why  baflard  ?  wherefore  bafc  ? 
When  my  dimenfions  arc  as  well  compadt. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  fhape  as  true. 
As  honeft  madam's  ifflie  ?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  bafe  ?  with  bafenefs  ?  baftardy  ?  bafe,  bafe  ? 
Who,  in  the  lufty  ftealth  of  nature,'  take 
More  compofition  and  fierce  quality. 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  ftale,  tired  bed. 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops. 
Got  'tween  afleep  and  wake? — Well  then. 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  mull  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  baflard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate:  Fine  word, — ^legitimate ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  fpeed. 


Again,  in  Wanier's  Alhiufs  EmgLmd^  i&oi.  B.  III.  ch.  xvi : 
«<  To  vou,  if  whom  ye  have  deprived  ye  (hall  leftore  aguxu" 
Again*  ihia: 

**  The  one  reftored,  for  his  late  depriving  nothing  motr'd." 

Steevins* 

'  Lag  of  a  brother  f"]  Edmund  inveighs  againft  the  tyranny  of 
cuftom,  in  two  inftances,  with  refped  to  younger  brotners,  and 
to  baftards.  In  the  former  he  mutt  not  be  anderftood  to  mean 
himfdf,  but  the  argument  becomes  general  by  implying  more 
than  is  faid»  Wherefore  fifould I  arauj  man.     H anmbr. 

9  JFho,  in  the  lufty  ftealth  of  Mature,  &C.]  How.  much  the 
following  lines  are  in  charadler,  may  be  feen  by  that  roonftrous 
wifh  of  Vanini,  the  Italian  atheift,  in  his  trad  De  admiramdis  Ha* 
turtt,  8cc»  printed  at  Paris,  1616,  the  very  year  our  poet  died. 
«  Outinam  extra  legitimum  ^  connuhiaUm  thorum  ejptm  frocreatusl 
ha  enim  progenitores  met  in  Tcnerem  incaluiilent  aidentius,  ac  co- 
mulatim  afiatimque  generoia  femina  contuliflfent,  ifpdhu  ego  forma 
hlanditiam  ^  elegantiam,  robuftas  corporis  vires,  mentemfue  humiilem 
confequutus  fmjfem.  At  quia  conjugatorum  fum  foboles,  his  orbatus 
fum  bonis."  Had  the  book  been  publilhed  but  ten  or  twenty 
years  fooner,  who  would  not  have  believed  that  Shakfpeare  alluded 
to  thi  aflage  ?  But  the  divinity  of  his  genius  foretold,  as  it  were, 
what  fuch  an  atheift  as  Vanini  would  fay,  when  he  wrote  upon 
fuch  a  fubjedL    Warbu&ton. 

Vot.  XIV.  D 
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And  my  invention  thriye,  Edmund  the  bafe 
Shall  top  the  legitimate*    I  grow ;  I  pt>rper :«-« 
Now,  gods,  (land  up  for  baftards  I 


>  Sbnll  top  the  legitimate*'^  Here  the  Oxford  editor  woald 
08  that  he  is  as  good  at  coining  phiafes  as  hit  author,  and  ^  alten 
the  text  thas : 

Shall  /«r  th'  legitimrte.-  >    ■ 
i.  e.  fays  he,  fimr^  oh  evm  gfwumd  'uritb  him,  U  he  would  do  widl 
his  aathor.    Wakburtoit. 


Sir  T.  Haomer's  emendation  will  apnnir  very  plaufible  to  1 
that  (hall  confolt  the  original  reading.     The  qiartos  read : 

Ednotid  the  Me 

Shall  tooth'  kgitimate.— *- 
The  folio, 

Edmund  the  bafe 

Shall  to  th*  legitimate. 

Hanmer,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  charged  with  coining  a 
word,  dioarii  hisezpknttioB  nunr  be  doubted.  To  toe  Un,  is 
perhapi  to  iidk  him  ottt,  m  phrate  yet  in  Tulgtr  nic;  or,  to  toe, 
may^  be  literally  to  fupplsMt.  The  word  be  [which  fianda  in  foaie 
editionfl]  has  no  anthoritjr.  Joh  irsoir. 
Mr.  Edwards  would  read, — Shall  tof  the  legitimate. 
I  Ittre  leodfed  this  caeodation,  becaofe  the  fuccecding  ex- 
ncffion,  IjT*^*  feemt to  &Toiir  it,  and  becanfeour  poet  uies  Ac 
fime  expreuoii  m  tiemtet  • 

••  —  fo  far  he  in^ V  my  dtoo^t,**  &c.    St 1 1  v  i  irs. 
So,  iXiMeuheth: 

««  .....Not  in  the  legkmt 
«'  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn*d, 
«'  In  evils  to  lof  Macbe^" 
A  paflise  in  Mrar/rr  adds  fome  fupoort  to  /«p.  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer's  leamng:  *'  — for  the  im  of  tne peaCmt  comet  Jo  wear  to  the 
•heel  of  the  cmtrtitr,  that  he  galls  his  kyhe. 

In  Devonihire,  as  Sir  Jofhua  RcjmoUs  oUcnres  to  me,  '*  to  /» 
mthingup,  is,  to  tear  it  up  by  die  roots;  in  which  fenfe  theword 
is  per&ps  ufed  here;  for  Edmund  immediately  adds-^-I  gfow^  I 
profper.*'    Mai^ohb. 


KING    LEAR. 


Enter  Gloster. 


35 


Glo.  Kent  banifti'd  thus !  And  France  in  cholcr 
parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  fubfcrib*d  his  power  I ' 
Confin'd  to  exhibition !  ♦  All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad !  '——Edmund  I  How  now  ?  what 
news? 

Edm.  So  pleafe  your  lordfhip^  none. 

[putting  up  the  letter. 

Glo.  Why  fo  eameftly  feek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 


'  ■  fubfcrib*d  bis  fewer  f]  To  fubfcribe^  b,  to  transfer  hj 
figning  ix  Jmh/crihhig  a  writing  of  tdUmony.  We  now  ofe  the 
term.  He  fiA/arihed  forty  pounds  to  the  new  building. 


JOHNSOK. 

To  Juhfcfihe  in  Shakfpeare  is  to  jkU,  ox  Jmrrendtr.  So,  after- 
wards :  «  —  Yoa  owe  me  no  fmbjcrifiim.*  Again,  in  TnUm  md 
Creffida: 

"  For  HeAor  in  his  bhze  of  wrath  fwbjcrihet 

*'  To  tender  objeds.'*    Malonb. 

The  folio  read»—/n^rrW.    Stbbvbms. 
^  — ^exMitha/]  is  alhvxMCi.    The  term  is  yet  ofed  in  the 
univerfities.    Jormsov. 

So,  in  Tht  T*wo  Getrttemen  ofFermta: 

**  What  maintenance  hie  from  his  friends  receives, 
^  lake  exbibMm  thoo  (halt  have  from  me/'    STBtTBNS. 
S  ^"-^JU  this  done 
Upon  the  fad  f}^  To  do  upon  the  ^ad,  is,  to  aA  by  the  fudden 
f(imalation  of^capnce,  as  cattle  ran  madding  when  they  are  flung 
by  the  gad  fly.    Johnson. 

Done  Mfon  the  gad  is  done  faddenly,  or,  as  before,  while  the  iroH 
it  tot.  A  gad  is  an  iron  iar.  So,  in  PU  mover  leave  tbee^  a  Scot* 
tifli  fong,  by  Allan  Ramfay : 

"  Bid  icefhogles  hammer  red  gads  on  the  ftoddy." 

The  ftatote  of  2  and  3  Eliz.  6.  c.  27.  is  a  **  Bill  againft  falfc 
fbtgtng  of  iron  gadds,  ii&ead  t^gadds  of  fteel."    Ritson. 
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Gl^.  Vihit  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

£du.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

(Jio-  No?  \Vh2t  needed  then  that  terrible  dc- 
fpa ::ch  of  it  into  your  pocket?  the  qualit}' of  no- 
thing hath  not  fuch  need  to  hide  itfelf.  Let'g  lees 
Come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  fhall  not  need  fpedaclcf. 

£i>i^.  I  befecch  you,  fir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a  let- 
ter from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  oYr-rcad  s 
for  fo  much  as  I  have  perufed,  I  find  it  not  fit  for 
your  over-looking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  fir. 

£/>3/.  I  (hall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  underftand  them,  are  to 
blame. 

Glo.  Let's  fee,  let's  fee. 

EoM.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  juflification,  he 
wrote  this  but  as  an  eflay  or  tafte  of  my  virtue.^ 

Glo.  [reads. J  This  policy,  and  reverence  of  age^ 
mak€s  the  world  bitter  to  the  tejl  of  our  times ;  keeps 


^        ■tafte  tf  mj  virtue  A  Thoogh  iaJU  may  ftand  in  thi&  place, 
vet  1  believe  we  (hould  fcad     ffffaj  or  tefi  of  my  virtue :  they  aie 
tc:h  metallur^cal  terms,  and  properly  joined.    So,  in  HawiUt: 
•'  Bring  me  to  the  teft,**    Johxsok. 

FJpn  and  Tafte ^  are  both  terms  from  ro>'al  ubles.  See  note  on 
Art  \»  fc.  ill.  Mr.  Henley  obfer^es,  that  in  the  eaftcm  parts  of 
thii  kingdom  the  word  fay  is  ftill  retained  in  the  £mie  fcnfe. 

STEEVIIia. 

Bfrfh  the  quartos  and  folio  have  effay^  which  may  have  been 
merely  a  mis-fpelling  of  the  word^;^,  which  in  Ca*Adre)-'s  Alpha* 
betical  Tahie,  1604,  b  defined — *'  a  proof  or  trial."  But  as  ^Jay 
b  likrwife  defined  by  Builokar  in  his  Englijb  Ex^ojUor,  i6i6«  "a 
trial/'  I  have  made  no  change. 

To  aftay  nrjt  only  fignifioJ  to  make  trial  of  coin,  but  to  tajle 
before  another;  pralibo.  In  either  fenfe  the  word  might  be  uted 
here.    Malone. 

^  Tbit  policy^  and  reference  of  age,"]    Butter's  qvarto  has,  tht 
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^ur  fortunes  from  ^s^  till  our  oldnefs  cannot  relifb  them. 

.  /  begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  *  bondage  in  the  oppref- 

Jion  of  aged  tyranny ;  who  fways^  not  as  it  hath  power ^ 

but  as  it  is  fuffired.     Come  to  me^  that  of  this  I  may 

fpeak  more.     If  our  father  would  fleep  till  I  waked 

him,  you  fhould  enjoy  half  his  revenue  for  ever,  and 

live  the  beloved  of  your  brother,  Edgar. — Humph^- 

Confpiracy  ! — Sleep  till  I  waked  him,— you  fhould 

enjoy  half  his  revenue, — My  fon  Edgar !  Had  he  a 

hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it 

in  ? — When  came  this  to  you  ?  Who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord,  there's 
the  cunning  of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  cafe-* 
ment  of  my  clofet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  charadler  to  be  your  bro- 
ther's ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durft 
fwear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  refpedl  of  that,  I  would 
fain  think  it  were  not, 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Ej>M.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but,  I  hope,  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  founded  you  in 
this  bufinefs  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  But  I  have  often  heard 
him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  fons  at  perfed  age, 
and  fathers  declining,  the  father  (hould  be  as  ward 
to  the  fon,  and  the  fon  manage  his  revenue. 

folicy  of  age  \  the  folio,  this  policy  and  reverence  of  age.  Johnson. 

The  two  quartos  pablifbed  by  Batter,  concur  with  the  folio  ia 
reading  age.    Mr.  Pope's  duodecimo  is  the  only  copy  that  has  ages. 

Stebvbns. 
9  idti  and  find  ^.~-^'\  Weak  and  fboliih.    Johnson. 

i>3 
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GjLO.  O  villain^  villain! — His  very  opinion  in  the 
letter! — Abhorred  villain!  Unnatural^  deteiled^ 
brutifti  villain  !  worfc  than  brutifh ! — Go,  firrah^ 
feek  him ;  Pll  apprehend  him: — Alx)minable  vil- 
lain I — Where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  fhall 
pleafe  you  to  fufpend  your  indignation  againft  my 
brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  tefti- 
mony  of  his  intent,  you  fhall  run  a  certain  courfe ; 
where,  if  you'  violently  proceed  againft  him,  mif- 
taking  his  purpofe,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in 
your  own  honour,  and  ihake  in  pieces  the  heart  of 
his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him» 
that  he  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affe(^n  to  your 
honour,*  and  to  no  other  pretence  *  of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  fo? 

Edm:  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
you  where  you  fhall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by 


9  where,  (fjou ]    ff^i^re  was  formerly  often  ufcd  ia 

the  fenfe  oitvhereas.    See  Vol.  X.  p.  ii6»  d.  z.    Malonb. 

So,  in  Pericles 9  Prince  of  Tyre ^  Vol.  XIII.  p.  ^09,  n.  ^ : 

**  Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  ion." 
SeealfoAdll.  fciii.    Steetivs. 

* to  j^r  honour,]  It  has  been  already  obfenred  that  thk 

was  the  ofual  mode  of  addrefs  to  a  lord  in  Shakfpeare's  time. 

Maloni* 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  572,  where  the  Pnrfuivant  ufes  thu  addrefi  to 
LordWuStin^n    Stbbvbms. 

*  — — fretenee ]   PnUmie  is  defign,  purpofe.    So,  after-i 

wards  in  this  play : 

**  Pretence  and  puipofe  of  unkindnefi.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  Againft  the  undiyulg'd/nf//ivr^  I  fight 
**  Of  treafonoQs  malice." 
But  of  this,  numberlefs  examples  can  be  fliown ;  and  I  can  ven- 
ture to  aflert,  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that  Shakfpeare  never 
ufcr;  the  vrotd  fretence,  ox  fretend,  in  any  other  fenfe«    otbevbns. 
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an  auricular  afiurance  have  your  iatisfadlioii ;  and 
that  without  any  further  delay  than  thia  very  even- 
ing. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  fuch  a  monfter. 

Edm.^  Nor  is  not,  fure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  fo  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him. — Heaven  and  earth! — Edmund,  feek 
him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,*  I  pray  you :  frame 
the  buiinefs  after  your  own  wifdom :  I  would  un- 
ftate  myfelf,  to  be  in  a  due  refolution.^ 


4  Edmkjl  From  Nor  it,  to  hmwm  m§d  emribf  are  words  omitted 
in  the  folio.    Stb items. 

'^ wiMd  tat  iMio  him,]   I  once  thoozht  it  (hoold  be  read, 

jou  into  him ;  bat,  perhaps,  it  is  a  familiar  phrafe,  like  do  me 
this.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Twifth-Nyilft :  **  —challenge  me  the  dnke's  youth  to 
fight  with  him.'*  Inftances  of  this  phrafeology  occur  in  The 
Mer^bam  of  Femce,  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  and  in  Othello. 

Steevens. 

^  1  *would  unftate  myfelf,  to  ho  in  a  ine  re/oUaiott.]  u  e.  I 

will  throw  afide  all  conddmtioa  of  my  iclation  to  him,  that  I 
may  a6^  as  juftice  requires.    WAKBUtTON. 

Such  is  this  learned  man's  explanation.  I  take  the  mcamng  to 
be  rather  this.  Do  yon  frame  the  hufmefs,  who  ean  ad  with  lefs 
emotion ;  /  nmuld  nnfhte  myfelf  i  it  would  in  me  be  a  departure 
fiom  the  paternal  charaAer,  to  ho  in  a  dm  refohifinn,  to  be  fettled 
and  compofed  on  foch  an  oocafioa*  Th^  wot^  mmld  vA  J^ould 
Aie  in  old  language  often  confoundod.    Johhson. 

The  fame  word  occurs  in  Jittony  and  CleMhm: 
**  Yes,  like  enough,  hi^h-battkd  Cseikr  will 
^  Unftau  his  happbeis,  and  be  ftag'd  to  fhow 
"  Againft  a  fworder." 

To  nnflate,  in  both  diefe  inftances,  feems  to  have  the  iame 
meaning.  Edgar  has  been  reprefented  as  wiihing  to  poflfcfrhis 
father's  fortune,  L  e.  to  unfla^  Um;  and  tberefoft  his  father 
ia^s  he  woaU  nnflme  hinfelf  to  be  fnfieieadji  iefolvc4  to  puniih 
him. 

To  ^4/#  i^  to  confer  a  forome.     So,  in  Me^fure  fir  Meafure  : 

D4 
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Edm.  I  will  feek  him,  fir,  prcfcntly ;  convey  the 
bulinefs^  as  I  fhalLfind  means,  and  acquaint  you 
withal. 


**  his  poiTeffions 

«*  Wc  do  fnftate  and  widow  yoa  withal."    Stbivens. 
It  feems  to  me»  that  I  njoould  utiftate  my f elf  in  this  paflage  means 
fimply  /  'would give  mj  efiate  (including  rank  at  well  as  fortune.) 

Tyrwhitt, 
Both  Warburton  and  Johnfon  have  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  thia 
paflage,  and  their  explanations  are  foch  as  the  words  cannot  poC* 
fibly  imply.  Glofter  cannot  bring  himfelf  thofoughly  to  beheve 
what  Edmund  told  him  of  Edgar.  He  fays,  '<  Can  he  be  fuch  a 
monfter  V*  He  afterwards  defires  Edmund  to  found  hb  intentions, 
and  then  fays,  he  would  give  all  he  poflefled  to  be  certain  of  the 
truth ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  th^  words  to  he  imadtte  re/olmiiom^ 
Othello  ufes  the  word  rejdved  in  the  fame  fenfe  more  than 
onc^: 

"  to  be  once  in  doubt, 

'*  Is — once  to  be  re/ol'ved. — " 
In  both  which  places,  to  be  refohed  means,  to  ie  certain  of  the 

faa. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy ,  Amintor  (ays  to 
Evadne : 

**  *Tis  not  his  crown 
*'  Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  refoh>e 
"  He  hath  diflionour'd  thee." 
And  afterwards,  in  the  fame  play,  the  King  (ays  : 
«  WcU  I  am  re/dv'd 
«*  You  lay  not  with  her."    M-  Mason. 
Though  to  rejohve  in  Shakfpeare's  time  certainly  fometimes  meant 
io/atisfy,  declare t  or  imform,  1  have  never  found  the  fubftantive 
refoU/tion  ufed  in  that  fenfe :  and  even  had  the  word  ever  borne 
that  fenfe,  the  author  could  not  have  written — to  be  ix  a  due  refo- 
lution,  but  muib  have  written,  ** — to  attain  sl  due  refolution." 
V^ho  ever  wilh'd  "  tobcia  due  information"  on  any  point  ? 

Malone. 
Mr.  Ritfon's  explanation  of  the  word — refolution,  concurs  with 
that  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon*    Stb  by  ens. 

■^  —  conw"  the  bufitiefs  ■  ]  To  convey  is  to  carry  through; 
IB  this  place  it  u  to  manage  artfiMy :  we  fay  of  a  juggler,  that  he 
has  a  clean  conveyance,    Joh  nson. 

So,   in  Mother  Somiie^  by  Lyiy,    1599:    '*  Two,  they  fay» 
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Glo*  Thefe  late  eclipfes  in  the  fun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us :  Though  the  wifdom  of 
nature*  can  reafon  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itfelf  fcourged  by  the  fequent  effefts :  love 
co6ls,  friendftiip  falls  off,  brothers  divide :  in  cities, 
mutinies ;  in  countries,  difcord ;  in  palaces,  trea- 
fon ;  and  the  bond  crack'd  between  fon  and  fathen 
♦  This  villain^  of  mine  comes  under  the  predidion ; 
there's  fon  againfl  father :  the  king  falls  from  bias 
of  nature ;  there's  father  againft  child.  We  have 
feen  the  bed  of  our  time :  Machinations,  hollow* 
nefs,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  diforders,  follow 
us  difquietly  to  our  graves !  * — Find  out  this  villain, 
Edmund ;  it  (hall  lofe  thee  nothing ;  do  it  care- 
fully : — And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  ba- 
nifh'd !  his  offence,  honefty ! — Strange  h  ftrange ! 

[Exit. 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world !  * 


may  keep  coanfel  if  one  be  away ;  bat  to  convey  knavery  two  are 
too  few^  and  four  are  too  many/' 

Again,  in  A  mad  World,  my  Mafters,  by  ^^ddletoD,  1608  : 

"  —-^ thus  I've  rwviyrV it; 

«•  111  counterfeit  a  fit  of  violent  ficknefs."    Stbbvbns. 
So,  in  Lord  Sterline's  y«/EK/  de/ar,  1607  : 
*'  A  circumftance,  or  an  indifierent  thing, 
^'  Doth  oft  mar  all,  when  not  with  care  convefd.'* 

Malonb. 

*  tbe*wifdomofnaSMn^^'\  That  is,  though  natural  philo- 

(bphy  can  give  account  of  eclipfes,  yet  we  feel  t&r  confequences. 

Johnson. 

^  This  nfUlaiU'^'l  All  from  afteriik  to  afterifk  b  omitted  in  the 
quanot.    Stbbvbns. 

*  This  is  the  excellent  fifpery  of  the  'world!  Ac]  In  Shakfpeare's 
beft  plays,  befides  the  vices  that  arife  from  the  fubjeA,  there  is 
generally  feme  peculiar  prevailing  fbllv,  principally  ridiculed, 
Siat  runs  througn  the  whole  piece.  Thus,  in  The  Temfefi,  the 
lying  difpofition  of  travellers,  and,  in  As  Tm  Like  It,  the  fan« 
uiftick  humour  of  coortien,  if  expdcd  and  iatirized  with  infinite 
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that,  when  wc  arc  fick  in  fortune,  (often  the  fiir- 
fcit  of  our  own  behaviour,}  we  make  guilty  of  our 


pleafiatry.  In  like  nMmicr,  in  tbk  6Uy  ef  Le^r,  the  dou^  of 
judicial  aftrology  are  feferely  ridioiied.  I  ^cy,  was  the  dat» 
of  its  firft  penormance  well  amfidered,  it  would  be  found  that 
Ibmething  or  other  happened  at  that  time  which  gave  a  more  than 
ordinary  run  to  this  deceit,  at  theft  words  icems  to  intimate }  /  am 
ibimking,  brother ^  rf  apr^diHin  I  rend  this  other  dajf^  ^Ufhat  J^mJH 
follono  theft  ecli^eu  However  this  b«,  an  impious  cheat.  whicU 
had  fo  little  foundation  in  nature  or  reafoo,  fo  dctedable  an  original, 
and  fuch  £ual  confequences  on  the  manners  of  \he  peof^,  who 
/were  at  that  time  ilran^y  bcfottcd  with  it,  certainly  de(ervtd 
the  ievereft  la(h  of  fatire.  It  w»  a  fundamental  in  tUt  noUt 
fcience,  that  whatever  feed*  of  good  difpofitiom  the  inftnt  unbont 
might  be  endowed  with  either  from  nature^  or  tnuluttvely  from 
its  parents,  yet  if,  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  the  ddiverr  was  by 
any  cafualty  (b  accelerated  or  retarded,  as  to  fall  in  with  the  pM« 
dominancy  of  a  malignant  conftellation*  that  momentary  influoice 
would  entirely  change  its  nature,  and  bias  it  to  9II  the  contrary 
ill  qualities:  ib  wretched  and  moniboas  an  ounion  did  it  fet  out 
with.  But  the  Italians,  to  whom  we  owe  mis,  as  well  as  moft 
other  unnatural  crimes  and  follies  of  theie  latter  »es,  fomented 
its  original  impiety  to  the  moft  deteftable  height  ofcxtravagaaciw 
Petrus  Aponeniis,  an  Italian  phyfician  gf  the  i  jth  century,  afliuei 
us  that  thofe  prayers  which  are  made  to  God  when  the  moon  ia 
in  conjun^on  with  Jufnter  in  the  Draron's  tail,  are  infallibly 
heard*  The  great  Milton,  with  a  juft  iomgnation  of  this  impiety^ 
hath,  in  his  Paradi/e  Regaimed,  iatinzed  it  in  a  verv  beautiful  man- 
ner, by  putting  thefe  reveries  into  the  mouth  of  toe  deviL*  Nor 
could  the  licentious  Rabelais  himfelf  forbear  to  ridicule  this  im- 
pious dotage,  which  he  does  with  exquifite  addrels  and  humour^ 
where,  in  the  fable  which  he  fo  aciroeably  tells  from  ^fop,  of  the 
nan  yiho  applied  to  Jajnter  for  the  loft  of  his  hatchet,  ne  makea 
thole  who,  on  die  poor  man's  good  fuccefi,  had  [>rojefted  to  trick 
Jupiter  by  the  fame  petition,  a  Idod  of  aftrologick  atheifb,  who 
aicribed  this  good  fbrnme,  that  they  imagined  they  were  now  all 
going  to  partake  of,  to  the  influence  of  fome  rare  comun^tion  and 
configuration  of  the  fhus.  **  Hen,  hen,  difent  ils—£t  doocques, 
teUe  eft  an  temps  preient  la  revolution  des  Cieulx,  la  couflrilation 
dct  Aftics,  &  afped  des  Planetea,  que  quiconque  coignee  perdra, 
ioubdaindeviendraainfi  riche  ?"— — iVb».  PiW.  dtt  IV ^  Livre.-^^'^ 
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difaftcrs^  the  fun^  the  moon,  and  the  ftars :  as  if 
we  were  villains  by  neceifity ;  fools,  by  heavenly 
compulfion;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers,'  by 
fpherical  predominance  ;  drunkards,  liars,  and 
adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary 
influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrufting  on:  An  admirable  evafion  of  whore- 
mailer  man,  to  lay  his  goatifh  difpofitioQ  to  the 


But  to  return  to  Shakfpeare.  So  Uafphemoas  a  ddufion,  tberefoit* 
it  became  the  honefty  of  oar  poet  to  expoie.  But  it  was  a  tender 
point,  and  reqaired  managing*  For  tnis  impioas  juggle  had  in 
ids  time  a  kind  of  religions  reverence  paid  to  it.  It  was  therefore 
to  be  done  obliquely ;  and  the  circumftances  of  the  fcene  fumi(hed 
him  with  as  good  an  opportunity  as  he  could  wifh.  The  perfons  in 
the  drama  are  all  Pagans,  fo  that  as,^  in  compliance  to  cuftom»  hii 
good  chandlers  were  not  to  ipcak  ill  of  judicial  aftrology,  they 
could  on  account  of  their  religion  give  no  reputation  to  it.  But 
in  order  to  expofe  it  the  more,  he  with  great  jndeement,  makes 
'  thefe  Pagans  fatalifts ;  as  appears  by  thefe  words  of  Xear : 

**  By  all  the  operauons  of  the  orbs, 

"  From  whom  we  do  exift  and  ceafe  to  be/' 
For  the  dofhineof  fate  is  the  true  foundation  of  judicial  aftro- 
lo^.  Having  thus  difcredited  it  by  the  very  commendations  j^ven 
to  It,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  having  his  direA  (atire  againft  it 
naiftaken,  by  its  beine  put  (as  he  was  obliged,  both  in  payine  re- 
gard to  cnftom,  and  in  following  nature)  into  the  mouth  of  the 
viUain  and  atheift,  efpedally  when  he  has  added  fuch  force  of 
leafoa  to  his  ridicule,  m  the  woids  referred  to  in  die  beginning  of 
the  note.    WARBuaTON. 

s  4md  trtdcien,']  The  modem  editors  lead //if«ri6ff««x ;  but 

the  reading  of  the  firft  copies*  which  I  have  reftoied  to  the  text, 
nwy  be  fupported  from  moft  of  the  old  contemponuy  writers.  So» 
in  Ds^tr  JMy/dll,  a  comedy*  1600 : 

««  Howfmoochthecumung/fnsriirrlook'doponitl'' 
Again,  in  Evtiy  Man  im  bi$  Hmmomr: 

••  Oh,  joatmuhatrn 

Ag^,  in  Rokert  Earl  of  IhntingJox,  l6oi : 

'«  Hence,  trecbtr  as  thou  art." 

Again,  in  The  BUotfy  Bammet,  1630 : 

««  To  poiibn  Ae  right  ufe  of  fernce— 4  fmhtr.'' 
Chaucer,  in  his  B»mammt  of  the  Rojkf  mentions  ''  the  bik 
inmktr,"  and  Spmib  often  ofti  die  fiune  word.    Sti  it  i  ms. 
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charge  of  a  ftar !  ^  My  £ither  compounded  with 
my  mother  under  the  dragon's  tail ;  and  my  nati* 
vity  was  under  urfa  major  \  fo  that  it  follows^  I  am 
rough  and  lecherous. — Tut,  I  fhould  have  been 
that  I  am^  had  the  maidenlieft  (lar  in  the  firma- 
ment twinkled  on  my  baftardizing.    Edgar — 

Enter  Edgar. 

and  pat  he  comes/  like  the  cataftrophe  of  the  old 
comedy :  *  My  cue  is  villainous  melancholy,  with 
a  figh  like  Tom  o*  Bedlam. — O,  thefe  eclipfes  do 
portend  thefe  divilions  I  fa,  fol,  la,  mi.^ 


4  _^^y?tfr/]  Both  the  quartos  read — /»  the  charge  ofJUn* 
So  Chaucer's  Tfyifof  Batbe^  6ig6 : 
"I  folwed  ay  min  inclination 
"  By  Ycnuc  of  my  corrjhllathig.^'    Steevsns. 

^  fat  be  cornet^]  The  quartos  read, 

-^— and  0i// he  comes. Stbevens. 

*  he  comes,  like  the  eataftropbe  of  the  old  comedy:^  I  think 

this  palTage  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  very  aukward  concluiioUt 
of  our  old  comedies,  where  the  perfons  of  the  fcene  make  their 
entry  inartificially»  and  juft  when  the  poet  wanu  them  on  the  ftage. 

Warner. 

7  ■  0,  theje  ecliffet  do  pvriemd  thefe  druifionsl  fa»  fol^  la,  mi.] 

The  commentators^  not  being  moficians,  have  regarded  this  paflage 
perhaps  as  unintelligible  nonfenfe,  and  therefore  left  it  as  thr^r 
found  it,  without  bdlowing  a  fingle  conjedure  on  its  meaning  and 
import.  Shakfpem  howerer  fli^ws  by  the  context  that  he  was 
well  acqnaintedfwith  the  property  of  theie  fyllables  in  folmifatioa, 
which  imply  a  feries  of  founds  fo  unnatural,  that  ancient  mufici- 
ans  prohibited  their  ofe.  The  monkilh  writers  on  mulick  (ay,  mi 
eomtra  fa  eft  diahohu  :  the  interval  fa  mi,  including  a  tritoHtu,  or 
(harp  4th,  confiftinfi^  of  three  tones  without  the  intervention  of  a 
femi-tone,  exprefled  in  the  modern  fcale  by  the  letters  F  G  A  B» 
would  form  a  mufical  phrafe  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  ear. 
Edmund,  fpeakine  of  eclipfes  as  portents  and  prodigies,  compare 
the  diflocation  of  events,  the  times  being 


out  of  joint,  to  the  unnatural  and  offenfive  /jb"    '^00* 


{(mnds/fa  folia  Mi.    Da.  Burnet.        !sZC=§: 


^ 
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Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund  ?  What  fcri- 
ous  contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  predidion  I 
read  this  other  day,  what  (hould  follow  thefc 
eclipfes. 

Edg.  Do  you  bufy  yourfelf  with  that  ? 

Edm.  I  promife  you,'  the  efFefts  he  writes  of, 
fucceed  unhappily;  ♦  as  of*  unnaturalnefs  between 
the  child  and  the  parent ;  death,  dearth,  dilTolu^ 
tions  of  ancient  amities;  diviiions  in  flate,  menaces 
and  maledidions  againft  king  and  nobles ;  need-* 
lefs  diffidences,  banifhment  of  friends,  diflipation 
of  cohorts,*  nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not 
what. 

Edg.  How  long  have  you '  been  a  fedtary  aftro- 
nomical  ? 


The  wofdA/a,  fol^  Scc»  are  not  in  the  quarto.  The  f<^o,  and 
all  the  modem  editions,  read  corruptly  me  inftead  of  mi.  Shalo- 
fpeare  has  again  introduced  the  gamut  m  The  Taming  of  the  Sbrrw^ 
Vol.  VI.  p.  470.    Malone. 

*  I  promife  ^M^t]  The  folio  edition  commonly  difiers  from  the 
firft  quarto,  by  augmentations  or  infertions,  but  in  this  place  it 
varies  by  omiffion,  and  bv  the  omiflion  of  fomething  which  na« 
toiaUy  introduces  the  following  dialogue.  It  is  eafy  to  remark, 
diat  in  this  fpeech,  which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  inferted  as  it  now 
is  in  the  text,  Edmund,  with  the  common  craft  of  fortune-tellers, 
mingles  the  paft  and  future,  and  tells  of  the  future  only  what  he 
already  foreknows  by  confederacy,  or  can  attain  by  probable  con- 
jeflure.    Johnson. 

9 as  of' ]  All  from  this  afteriik  to  the  next,  is  omitted 

in  the  folio.    Stebvens. 

^ diffipati9n  of  cohorts,]  Thus  the  old  copy.    Dr.  Johnfon 

reads— lOfrMirrr/.    Steevbns. 

'  How  long  have  you ]  Tliis  line  I  have  reftored  from  the 

two  eldeft  quartos,  and  have  regulated  the  following  fpeech  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  copies.    Stebvens. 
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Edu.  CoRie^  come  I*  when  faw  you  my  father 
laft? 

£dg.  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 
£dm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 
Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you  no 
difpleafure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance  ? 

£d6.  NoneatalL 

Edm.  Bethink  yourfeif,  wherein  you  may  have 
ofiended  him:  and  at  my  entreaty,  forbear  his 
prefence,  till  fome  little  time  hath  q^ualified  the 
heat  of  his  difpleafure ;  which  at  this  inftant  fo 
lageth  in  him,  that  with  the  mifchief  of  yourper- 
fon  ^  it  would  fcarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear.*  ♦!  pray  you,  have  a 
continent  forbearance,  till  the  Ipeed  of  his  rage 
goes  flower;  and,  as  I  fay,  retire  with  me  to  my 
lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear 
my  loitl  fp«k :  Pray  you,  go ;  there's  my  key  j— 
If  you  do  ftir  abroad,  go  arm'd. 

Edg.  Arm'd,  brother?* 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advife  you  to  the  beft;  go 
arm'd ;  I  am  no  honeft  man,  if  there  be  any  good 

4 thai  WiA  tie  mi/cifiefcfyom^feififi"^'^]  Thit  retdsng 

is  in  both  copies ;  yet  I  believe  tl^  author  gave  it»  rka  bat  wA 
tie  m^thkf  ot  your  pericxi  it  woald  fcarce  afliiy.    Jobhsoii. 

I  do  not  fee  any  need  of  alteration.  He  cooid  not  expids  the 
violence  of  his  father's  diipleafure  in  ftionger  terms  than  by  faying 
it  was  fo  great  that  it  woaUi  fcarcely  be  appealed  fay  thedeAtoAioa 
ofhisfon.    Malomb. 

s  ngfi  my  /nnr.]  AU  between  this  and  the  ntxt  afttrilk,  k 
omitted  in  the  quartos.    Stecvens, 
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meaning  towards  yrou:  I  have  told  yovL  what  I 
have  feen  and  heard,  but  faintly ;  nothing  like  the 
image  and  horror  of  it :  Pray  you,  away* 

Edo.  Shall  I  hear  from  jrou  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  ferve  jrou  in  this  bufinefs.— 

[Exit  Edgar. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whofe  nature  is  fo  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  fufpefts  none ;  on  whofc  foolifh  honefty 
My  pm6kices  ride  eafy  !•— I  fee  die  bufinefs.-^ 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  &fhioa  fit.    [Exit. 


SCENE    III. 
A  Rown  in  the  Duke  ^Albany's  Palate. 

Enter  Goneril  and  Stewaro. 

GoN.  Did  my  father  ihrike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool  ? 
Snw.  Ay,  madam. 

Gos.  By  day  and  night !  he  wrongs  me  ^  ^  every 
hour 

^  A^di^  and  nigbt !  ie  wrowgt  nu ;}   It  has  been  {nggettd  by 
Mr*  Whallc^  that  we  ought  to  point  ££feitntly : 

By  day  and  night»  he  wrongs  me; 
not  coafidexine  thefe  words  as  an  aojoration.    Bat  dat  an  adjgra- 
tion  was  intended,  appears,  I  think,  from  a  pi^ge  in  Kiag  Henn 
VUL  The  ki^g,  fpeaking  of  Buckingham,  [AA 1.  &•  ii.)  fayi^ 
«*  — —  ^  di^  and  night 
^  He's  traitor  to  the  height." 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Henrv  means  to  fay  that  BnckiBgham 
is  a  traitor  in  the  nisht  as  well  as  by  day. 
The  itgahtion  wbsch  has  been  followed  in  the  text,  is  likewife 
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He  flaflies  into  one  grofs  crime  or  other^ 

That  fets  us  all  at  odds :  I'll  not  endure  it : 

His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himfelf  upbraids  us 

On  every  trifle : — When  he  returns  from  hunting, 

I  will  not  fpeak  with  him;  fay,  I  am  lick : — 

If  you  come  flack  of  former  fervices. 

You  fliall  do  well;  the  fault  of  it  I'll  anfwer. 

SrEW.  He's  coming,  madam;  I  hear  him. 

[Horns  wiibin. 

GoN.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  pleafe. 
You  and  your  fellows ;  Pd  have  it  come  to  quef- 

tion : 
If  hediflike  it,  let  him  to  my  fifter, 
Whofe  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one, 
♦Not  to  be  over-rul'd.^     Idle  old  man,* 
That  ftill  would  manage  thofe  authorities. 
That  he  hath  given  away ! — ^Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  mufl:  be  us'd 
With  checks,  as  flatteries, — when  they  arc  fecn 
abus'd.*^     ' 

fiit>poited  by  Hamlet ,,  where  we  have  agaia  the  fiune  idjaration : 
*'  O  day  and  night !  but  thb  is  wondioos  ftni^;e."  Malohb* 
By  night  and  day,  is,  perhaps,  only  a  phrafe  fignifying    alvmyt, 
every  ivay.     So,  in  Troilus  and  Cr^da  : 

**  Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  yoo  nigbi  emd  day 
*•  For  many  weary  months." 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  352,  n,  3.   I  have  not,  however,  difplaced  Mr* 
Malone's  pandtuation*    Stbbvens. 

''  Noi  t9  be  wer^ruVd.  &c.]  This  line,  and  the  fear  fellowiiig 
lines,  are  omitted  in  the  folio.     Malomb. 

<  —  Idle  old  man,  &c.]  The  lines  from  one  afteriik  to  the  other, 
as  they  are  fine  in  themfelves,  and  very  much  in  charaAer  ibr 
Gonenl,  I  have  reftored  from  the  old  quarto.  The  laft  verfi^ 
which  I  have  ventur'd  to  amend,  is  there  printed  thus : 

With  checks,  like  flatt'ries  when  they  are  fecn  abus'd. 

Theobald. 
f  Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  muft  be  us*d 
With  checks,  as  fatteriesf^^^ben  tbey  are/een  «i«iV.]  The  fcnfe 
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Remember  what  I  have  faid. 

Stew.  Very  well,  madam. 

Gos.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks 
among  you ; 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advife  your  fellows 

fo: 
I  would  breed  *  from  hence  occalions,  and  I  fhall, 
That  I  may  fpeak : — PU  write  ftraight  to  my  fifter. 
To  hold  my  very  courfe : — ^Prepare  for  dinner. 

[Exeunt. 

feems  to  be  this :  Old  men  muft  ht  treated  with  chech,  when  as  th^y 
are  feen  to  he  decekved'with  flatteries  :  or,  tvhen  they  are  lueah  enough 
to  be  feen  abufed  by  flatteries,  they  are  then  weak  enoaeh  to  be 
kfed  with  checks.  There  is  a  pla^  of  the  words  ufed  and  ahnfed. 
To  abnfe  is,  in  our  author,  yeiy  frequentl^r  the  fame  as  to  deceive. 
This  conftrudion  is  harfh  and  uneranututical ;  Shakfpeare  perhaps 
^oaght  it  vicioas,  and  chofe  to  mrow  away  die  lines  rather  than 
corrSl  them,  nor  would  now  thank  the  officioufnefs  of  his  editors, 
who  reftore  what  they  do  not  onderftand.    Joh nson. 

The  plain  meaning,  I  believe,  is— old  fools  muft  be  ufed  with 
checks,  as  flatteries  muft  be  check'd  when  they  are  made  a  bad  ufe 

of.      ToLLBT. 

I  underftand  this  paflage  thus.     Old  fods-^mmfl  he  ufed  with 
•  checks,  as  well  as  flatteries,  when  they  [i.  e.  flatteries]  are  feen  to 
htJbuJed.     Tt&whitt. 

The  objection  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is,  that  he  fopplies 
the  word  with  or  by^  which  are  not  found  in  die  text :  "  — -  whoi 
as  they  are  feen  to  be  deceived  with  flatteries,''  or,  *'  when  they 
are  weak  enough  to  be  feen  abufed  hy  flatteries,"  &c.  and  in  hie 
mode  of  conftrudtion  the  word  with  preceding  checks,  cannot  be 
underftood  before  flatteries. 

I  think  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  interpretation  the  true  one.    Malon£. 

The  fentiment  of  Goneril  is  obvioofly  this :  '*  When  old  fools 
will  not  yield  to  the  appliances  of  perfuanon,  harih  treatment  muft 
be  emplq)red  to  compel  their  fubmiffion."  When  flaturies  are  feen 
to  he  abuffdhy  them,  checks  muft  be  ufed,  as  the  only  means  left  to 
fnbdue  them.    Hb  m  l e  r* 

*  I  would  breed  &c.]  This  line  and  the  firft  four  words  of  the 
next  are  found  in  the  quartos,  but  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Malonb. 

Vot.  XIV.  E 
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S    C  'E    N    E      IV. 

A  Hall  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Kent,    di/gui/ed. 

Kent.  If  but  as  wcU  I  other  accents  borrow. 
That  can  my  fpecch  difFufe,'  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itfelf  to  that  foil  ifliie 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likenefs. — Now,  banifli'd 
Kent, 


'  If  hut  as  *ufeU  1 9tber  accents  iomw, 
Tbai  can  ny  fbetcb  diffufej  Wc  xiuift  ruppofethat  Kent  ad* 
vances  looking  on  nis  difguife.  This  circamfbmce  very  natorally 
leads  to  his  fpeech,  which  otherwife  woold  have  no  very  apparent 
introdadlion.  If  I  can  change  my  fpeech  as,  nvell  as  I  bwe  cbanged 
wy  drtfs.  To  diffufe  fpeech,  ngnifies  to  difirder  it,  and  fo  to  difgnifi 
St;  is'mTheMerfyff'ruefoffFhidfor,  Ad  IV.  fc.  Vli : 
**  .         mih  at  once 

"  Withfonie^i^ij^^i/fong." 

A^in,  in  The  Nice  ralmr,  8cc.  by  Beanmont  and  Fletcher, 
Capid  fays  to  the  Paffionate  Man,  who  appears  difordeied  in  hb 
drns: 

" Go  not  fo  diffujedfy:' 

Again,  in  oor  author's  King  Henry  V : 

•*  —  fwearin^,  and  ftcfn  looks,  diffused  9XC\it.** 
Aeain,  in  a  book  entitled,  A  Green  Forefi,  or  A  Natural  Hiftoiy^ 
&c.  by  John  Maplet,  1 567  : — **  In  this  ftone  is  apparently  feene 
verie  often  the  verie  forme  of  a  tode,  with  befpott^  and  coloured 

feete,  but  thofe  uglye  and  defu/edfy." To  difufe  fpeech  may» 

however,  mean  to  fpeak  broad,  with  a  clownilh  accent. 

Steevins. 
Dij^iiy^i/ certainly  meant,  in  our  author's  time,  wild,  irregular, 
heterogeneous.    So,  in  Greene's  Fare*weU  to  Folite^  1617  : 

"  I  liave  feen  an  Englifh  gentleman  fo  defufed  in  his  fuits,  his 
doublet  being  for  the  weare  of  Caflile,  his  hofe  for  Venice,  hit 
hat  for  France,  his  cloak  for  Germany,  that  he  fcemed  no  way  to 
be  an  Engliihman  but  by  the  face."    Malone. 
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If  thou  can'ft  ferve  where  thou  doft  ftand  con- 

demn'd^ 
(So  may  it  come!)  thy  mafter,  whom  thou  lov'ft. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  within.  Enter  Lear^  Knights^  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  flay  a  jot  for  dinner;  go^  get 
it  ready.  [jEa;//  oh  Attendant.]  How  now,  what 
art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  fir. 

Lear.  What  dofl  thou  profefs  ?  What  would'fl 
thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profefs  to  be  no  lefs  than  I  feem ; 
to  ferve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  tniflf  to 
love  him  that  is  honeft ;  to  converfe  with  him  that 
is  wife,  and  fays  little;^  to  fear  judgement;  to 
fight,  when  I  catmot  choofe;  and  to  eat  no  fifh.^ 


4  —— 119 converfe ^mfift  Aim  tb^it  nmfe^  and  fa/8  Uule\\  To 
eonverfe  fignifies  immediatdy  and  properly  to  keep  etrnfain,  not  tm 
Ji/cmrfi  or  iatk.  His  meaning  is^  tnat  he  chofei  for  his  oottu 
panions  men  of  referve  and  caatioD;  men  who  are  not  tatlennor 
tale-bearers.    Johkson. 

We  ftill  fay  in  the  fiune  fenfe— he  had  criminal  cmfoerfatkn  with 
ker-— meaning  emmerct. 

So,  in  King  Rkharilll: 

**  His  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 

'*  I  mean  hit  c9immfaHon  with  Shore's  wife."    Malohb. 

f and  to  tut  frofiS^.]  In  qoeen  Elizabeth's  time  die  Papifb 

were  efteemed,  and  with  good  reafon,  enemies  to  the  government. 
Hence  the  proverbial  phrafe  of,  H/s  an  honefi  man^  and  eats  m 
Jffii  to  fignUfy  he's  a  moid  to  the  government  and  a  Proteftant* 
The  eating  fi(h,  on  a  rdigions  account,  being  then  efteemed  fach 
a  badge  of  popery,  that  when  it  was  enjotn*d  for  a  feafon  by  zd 
of  parliament,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fiih-towns,  it  was 
thought  nectary  to  declare  the  reafon ;  hence  it  was  called  Cecil's 
fy/i.    To  thii  difgracefttl  badge  of  popery  Fletcher  alludes  ia  his 
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Lear*  What  art  thou  ? 

KENt.  A  very  honcft-hcartcd  fellow,  and  as  poor 
as  the  king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  fubjed,  as  he  is 
for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  would*ft 
thou? 

Kest.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  would'ft  thou  ferve  ? 

Keht.  You. 

Lear.  Doft  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 

KEsr.  No,  fir ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  coun- 
tenance, which  I  would  fain  call  mafter. 

Lear.  What's  that? 

Kevt.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  fervices  canfi:  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honefl  counfel,  ride,  run,  mar 
a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  mcT- 
fage  bluntly :  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  fbr» 
I  am  qualify*d  in ;  and  the  beft  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.  How  old  zxf,  thou  ? 

Rest.  Not  fo  young,  fir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
finging ;  nor  fo  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing : 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me ;  thou  flialt  ferve  me ;  if  I 
like  thee  ho  worfe  after  dinner,  1  will  not  part 


Woman-bater^  who  malcet  the  courtezan  fay,  when  Lazarillo,  ia 

fearch  of  the  ambrano's  head,  was  feized  at  her  hoofe  bv  die  in* 

telligencen  for  a  traytor :  **  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  you  nave  diH 

covered  him. 

pounds.    And  \ 

And  Marfton') 

that  eat/^  a  fridojs."     Wakbu&ton. 
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from  thcc  yet. — ^Dinner,  ho,  dinner ! — Wheic*«  my 
knave  ?  my  fool  ?  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool  hither : 

Enter  Steward. 

You,  you,  firrah,  where's  my  daughter? 

SrEfv.  So  pleafe  you,—  [Exit. 

Lrar.  What  fays  the  fellow  there?  Call  the 
clotpoll  back. — Where's  my  fool,  ho? — I  think 
the  world's  afleep. — How  now  ?  where's  that  mon-- 
grel  ? 

Knight.  He  (ays,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not 
well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  flave  back  to  me, 
when  I  caird  him  ? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  anfwer*d  me  in  the  iroundeft 
manner,  he  would  not. 

Lb  JR.  He  would  not ! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter 
is;  but,  to  my  judgement,  your  highnefs  is  not 
entertain'd  with  that  ceremonious  affedion  as  you 
were  wont ;  there's  a  great  abatement  of  kindnefs  ^ 
appears,  as  well  in  the  general  dependants,  as  in 
the  duke  himfelf  alfo,  and  your  daughter* 

Lear.  Ha!  fay'ft  thou  fo ? 

Knight.  I  bcfeech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if 
I  be  miftaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  filent,  when 
I  think  your  highnefs  is  wrong'd. 

Lear.  Thou  but  remember'ft  me  of  mine  own 
conception;   I  have  perceived  a  moft  faint  negledt 


*  ^.mm^o/Jkmdnf/s'^]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  qaartos. 

Malone. 

E3 
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of  late »  wliich  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own 
jealous  curiofity,^  than  as  a  very  pretence''  and 
purpofe  of  iinkindnefs :  I  will  look  further  into't. 
— But  Where's  my  fool  ?  I  have  not  feen  him  this 
two  days. 

Knight.  .Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
Ffance^  fir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away/ 

JiBjtX.  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. — 
Go  you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  fpeak  with 
her.-^Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. — 

Reenter  Steward. 

O,  you  fir,  you  fir,  come  you  hither:  Who  am  I, 
fir? 

SrEW.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady -s  father !  my  lord's  knave :  you 
whorefon  dog !  you  flave  I  you  cur ! 

SrEW.  I  am  none  of  this,  my  lord;'  I befcech 
you,  pardon  me. 

Lear^  Do  you  bandy  looks  *  with  me,  you  rafcal  ? 

[firiking  bim. 

^ jeifioMs  cuHoJby^  By  this  phrafe  King  Lear  means,  I  be* 

lieve,  a  punSilhut^  jeahufy^  refulting  from  a  icrapuloas  watchful- 
nefs  of  his  own  dignity.    S'tee vb ns. 

^  M  <  a'U€ty  pretence — ]  Pretence  in  Shakfpeirc  generaUy  fig- 
nifies  defign.  So,  in  a  foregoing  fcene  in  this  play:  "  — to  no 
o^er pretence  of  danm.**  Again,  in  HoUnfied^  p.  648:  <*  — ^the 
freten/ed  ev'ai  purpole  of  the  qoeene."    SriEYBNa. 

•  Since  mjf  yomng  iady't  going  int9  France,  fir^  the  fool  bath  mucb 
pned  afway.\  This  is  an  endearing  circumftaace  in  the  Fool's  cha^ 
rader,  and  creates  fach  an  intereft  in  his  favour,  as  his  wit  alone 
might  have  failed  to  procure  for  him.    Steevens. 

*  ^  J  am  none  of  this ^  my  lord\  &c.]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
reads — ^I  am  none  of  theje^  my  lord ;  I  befeech  your  pardon. 

Maloke. 

*  -...bandy  Aoiir<*-]  A  metaphor  from  Tcnnli : 

7 
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Stew.  TII  not  be  finicky  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither;  you  bafe  foot-ball 
player.  V^^PP^^g  ^p  ^i^  heels. 

Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow;  thou  ferveft  me, 
and  Ml  love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  fir,  arifc,  away;  PU  teach  you 
differences ;  away,  away :  If  you  will  meafure  your 
lubber's  length  again,  tarry:  but  away:  go  toj 
Have  you  wifdom  ?  ^  fo.      \fujbes  the  Steward  out. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  1  thank  thee : 
there's  earneft  of  thy  fervice. 

[giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 

Foot.  Let  me  hire  him  too ; — Kerens  my  cox- 
comb, [giving  Kent  bis  cap. 

Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  ?  how  doft 
thou  ? 

Fool.  Sirrah,  you  were  beft  take  my  coxcomb. 
Kj^N<r.  Why,  fool? ♦ 

Fool.  Why?  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out 
of  favour :  Nay,  an  thou  canft  not  fmile  as  the 


**  Come  by  take  this  bamlj  with  the  ncket  of  patiencoi" 

Decker*!  Satiromaftix^  1 6oa. 
Again : 

"  ■   ■     bttcklc  with  them  hand  to  hand, 

"  And  bandy  blows  as  thick  as  haililones  fall." 

Wilj  Beguiled^  1 6o6.     Steevbns. 

*'  To  handy  a  ball/'  Cole  defines,  cla'va  pilam  Hrqmre;  "  to 
jaii»(^  at  tennis,"  retkulo  pellere.  Di^  '^79*     Malonb. 

}  Haw  y9u  'wi/dom  ^]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads-^«f 
have  wifdom.     Malonb. 

4  Why,  fool  ?]  The  folio  reids — why,  my  hyf  and  gives  thi& 
queftion  to  Lear.    Stbevins. 

^4 
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wind  fits,  thou'lt  catch  cold  fliortly :  *  There,  take 
my  coxcomb :  *  Why,  this  fellow  has  banifh'd  two 
of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blefling  againft 
his  will ;  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  mufl:  needs  wear 
my  coxcomb. — How  now,  nuncle  ?  *  'Would  I  had 
two  coxcombs,'  and  two  daughters !  • 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,*  Pd  keep 
my  coxcombs  myfelf:  There's  mine;  beg  another 
of  thy  daughters.* 


4 /AmvV/  caich  cMJBortfy  .*]  i.  e.  be  tamed  out  of  doors, 

and  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.     Fa&mir. 

5  ■■  take  mj  coxcomb :]  Meaning  his  cap^  called  fo,  becaafe 
on  the  top  of  the  fool  or  jefter's  capwas  fewea  a  piece  of  red  cloth, 
refembling  the  comb  of  a  cock.  The  word,  afterwards,  was  ufed 
to  denote  a  vain,  conceited,  meddling  fellow.     Wa&burtok* 

See  Fig.  XII.  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  firft  part  of  Kmm 
Henrv  Ir.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation,  who  has  unce  added* 
thatMinfhew,  in  his  D/^iwar^,  1627,  fays,  '*  Natural  ideots  and 
fools,  have,  and  (till  do  accuftome  themfelves  to  weare  in  their 
cappes  cockes  feathers,  or  a  hat  'with  a  neck  and  head  of  a  cocke  om 
the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon/'  Sec.    Ste evens. 

^  ■  Hinja  now,  nnncle  ?]  Jnnt  is  a  term  of  refpedl  in  France. 
Sb,  in  Lettres  D'EIhc  de  Baviere  Duchejfe  D*Orleans,  tom.  iL  p.  65, 
t6 :  *'  C'etoit  mf  un  efpece  de  plaifanterie  de  badinage  fans  con- 
feqaence,  qne  la  Danphine  appelloit  Madame  de  Maintenon  ma  tanU'. 
1m  filles  d'honneur  appdloient  toojours  leur  gouvemante  mm 
tante.**  And  it  is  remarkable  at  this  day  that  the  lower  people  in 
Shropfhire  call  the  Judge  of  affize — *^  my  nmtcU  the  Judge." 

Vaillakt. 

7  ^^^^  two  coxcombs,']  Two  fools  caps,  intended,  as  it  feeow, 
to  mark  doable  folly  in  the  man  that  gives  all  to  his  daughters. 

Johnson. 

* and  two  daughters.']    Perhaps  we  fhonld  read — an*  two 

daughters;  s.  e.  if.    Farmer. 

9  *all  mj  livine,]    Living  in  Shakfpeare's  time  fignified 

cftate,  or  property.     So,  in  Fhar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bnngaj^,  by 
R.  Greene,  1^*94: 

'*  In  LAxfield  here  my  land  and  Irving  lies.*'    Ma  lone. 

^  beg  another  of  ihj  daughters,]   The  fool  means  to  iay. 
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Lear.  Take  heed,  firrah ;  the  whip. 

Fool.  Truth's  a  dog  that  muft  to  kennel  j  he 
muft  be  whipp'd  out,  when  Lady,  the  brach,'  may 
ftand  by  the  fire  and^ftink. 

Lear.  A  peftilent  gall  to  me ! 

Foojl.  Sirrah,  Pll  teach  thee  a  fpeech. 

Lear.  Do. 

Fool.  Mark  it,  nuncle : — 

Have  more  than  thou  (howefl:^ 
Speak  lefs  than  thou  knoweft. 
Lend  lefs  than  thou  owefl,^ 
Ride  more  than  thou  goeft. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowcft,* 
Set  lefs  than  thou  throweft ; 

that  it  is  by  heggmg  ovlj  that  the  old  king  can  obtain  any  thing 
from  his  daaghten :  even  a  badge  of  folly  in  haying  reduced  himfof 
to  fach  a  fitoation.    Ma  lone. 

I  ..-..»  Ladj^^  the  brach,]  Bmcb  \b  a  bitch  of  the  hunting  kind. 

**  Nos  quidem  hodie  bracb  dicimns  de  cane  foeminea^  quae 
leporem  ex  odore  perTcquitui.    Spelm.  GloiT.  in  voce  Bracco.*^ 

Dr.  Letherland,  on  the  margin  of  Dr.  Warburton's  edition^ 
propofed  iadj's  Srach,  i.  e.  favouf^i  animal.  The  third  (quarto 
has  a  mdch  more  unmannerly  xeadinjg^  which  I  would  not  wt(h  to 
eftabliih :  but  the  other  quarto  editions  concur  in  reading  lady  otb*t 
hracb.    Lady  is  ftiU  a  common  name  for  a  hound.    So  Hotfpur : 

.^    **  \  had  rather  hear  Lady^  my  hracb^  howl  in  Iriih/' 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Fotm  to  a  Friend,  Sec : 
<<  Do  all  the  tricks  of  a  fait  An^  bitch." 

In  the  old  black  letter  Booh  of  Hunmg^  See.  no  date,  the  lift 

of  dm  concludes  thus:  *' and  unall  /adi  popk$  that  here 

awai  &  fleas  and  diven  fmall  fimtes.'*  We  might  read—*'  when 
lady.ibcbnub,**  Sec    Stsivins. 

Both  die  quartos  of  1 608  read— ^when  Lady  otFe  brach.  I  have 
therefore  prmced — lady,  tbe  brach,  jrrounding  myfelf  on  the  read* 
ixig  of  thofo  copies,  and  on  thepa&ge  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevent 
fiom  JCimg  Henfy  IV.  P.  I.  Tte  folio,  and  the  late  editions, 
lead — ^when  tbe  lady  brach,  &C    MALOMt. 

^  Umd  Itfs  tboM  tbm  rwefi,]  That  iM,  tk  mt  tend  all  Mmt  tbm 
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Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore^ 
And  keep  in-a^oor» 
And  thou  (halt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  fcore. 

Lear.  This  is  nothing,  fooL^ 

Fool.  Then  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee^d 
lawyer;  you  gave  me  nothing  for't :  Can  you  make 
no  ufe  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'ythec,  tell  him,  fo  much  the  rent  of 
fiis  land  comes  to ;  he  will  not  believe  a  fooK 

[To  Kent. 
Lear.  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool.  Doft  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  fweet  fool  ? 
Lear*  No,  lad;^  teach  me. 
Foot.  That  lord,  that  counfel'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me, — 
Or  do  thou  *  for  him  (land : 


taft.    To  Miv,  in  old  EnsHfli,  is  to  poffefi.    If  onve  be  uken  tor 
t§  he  sM  debt,  the  more  prudent  precept  would  be : 
Lend  m0f(f  than  thou  oweft.    Johnson. 

^  Lean  more  than  thou  trowcft  J  To  trow,  is  an  old  word  which 
fignifies  to  Believe.    The  precept  is  admirable.    War  b  u &to n. 

*  nil  h  mihhig^  fi^*]  The  quartos  give  this  fpeech  to  Lear. 

STKEVINt. 

In  the  folio  thefe  words  are  given  to  Kent.    Malone. 

?  No,  ladil  '^^  dialogue,  from  No,  lad,  Uach  me,  down  to 
Ghve  meaaeg^,  was  reftorea  from  the  firft  edition  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
It  is  omitted  m  the  fblio»  perhaps  for  political  reafops,  as  it  feemed 
to  cenfure  the  monopolies.    Johnson.  ' 

'  Or^/^M-»]  The  word  or,  whidi  is  not  in  the  qoartos,  was 
fupplied  by  Mr.  Stee vens«    M a  lo  n  e  t 
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The  fwcct  and  bitter  fool 
Will  prcfcntly  appear ; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lejm.  Doft  thou  call  me  fool,  boy? 
Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  haft  given  away  5 
that  thou  waft  born  with. 
Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fool.  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not 
let  me ;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have 
parton't:'  and  ladies  too,   they  will  not  let  mc 
have  all  fool  to  myfelf ;  they'll  be  fnatching. — 
Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle,  and  I'll  give  thee  two 
crowns. 

Lear.  What  two  crowns  ftiall  they  be? 
Fool.  Why,  after.  I  have  cut  the  egg  i*  the  mid- 
dle, and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the 

*  'if  I  had  a  monopohr  Mr/»  thty  nvoitld  bofve  pari  mtt:^ 
A  fadre  on  the  grofs  abufea  or  mono^lies  at  that  time;  and  the 
corruption  and  avarice  of  the  cottctiers,  who  oommonly  went 
fliares  with  the  patentee.    Warbv&ton. 

The  modem  editors,  without  authority^  read — 
r2L  monopoly  on't. 

Monopolies  were  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  conmion  objeQs  of 
fttite.    So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  LoMdm,  163 1 : 

'«  _Giv0  him  a  court  loaf,  fbp  his  moudi  with  a  ttompolj/* 
Again,  in  Ram- Alley ^  or  Merry  bricks,  1 61  r : 

**  A  knight  that  never  heard  of  fmodc  fees  I  I  would  I  had  a 
•Mfff^of  uem,  fo  there  was  no  smpoft  fet  on  them." 

Again,  in  The  Birth  of  Merlin ^  i66z : 

**  So  fool  a  monftei  would  be  a  fidr  mmopolj  wocdi  the 

tagging." 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company*  I  meet  with  the  foL 
lowing  entry.  *'  John  Charlewoode,  0£l.  i  C87 :  lycenfed  unto 
iim  by  the  whole  confent  of  the  affiftanti,  mt  mlje  ymprynting 
of  all  manner  of  billet  fior  plaiers."  Again,  Nov.  6.  i6ic»  The 
Ubecty  of  ptinti&g  aU  Ulki  fiar  teciof  wai  gmned  to  Mr.  Pas- 
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egg.  When  thou  clovcft  thy  crown  i'  the  middle^ 
and  gaveft  away  both  parts^  thou  boreft  thine  afs 
on  thy  back  over  the  dirt :  Thou  had'ft  little  wit 
in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gaveft  thy  golden 
one  away.  If  I  fpeak  like  myfelf  in  this,  let  him 
be  whipp'd  that  firft  finds  it  fo. 

Fools  bad  ne^er  lejs  grace  in  a  year ;  *     [Singing. 

Tor  wife  men  are  grown  foppijh ; 
And  know  not  bow  tbeir  wits  to  wear^ 

^beir  manners  are  fo  apijb. 

Lear.  When  were  you  wont  to  be  fo  fiill  of 
fongs,  firrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  ufed  it,  nuncle,  ever  fince  thou 
madeft  thy  daughters  thy  mother : '  for  when  thou 

Saved  them  the  rod,  and  put'ft  down  thine  own 
reeches, 

7ben  tbey  for  fuddenjoy  did  weep^^     [Singing. 

And  I  for  forrow  fung^ 
Tbat  fucb  a  king  fbould  play  ho^peep^ 

And  zo  tbe  fools  amonz. 


And  go  tbe  fools  among. 


*  Foals  bad  M€*€r  itfs  grace  hi  a  jeari\  There  nercr  was  a  timQ 
when  fools  were  left  in  £ivours  and  the  reafon  is»  that  they  were 
never  fo  little  wanted*  for  wife  men  now  fupply  their  place.  Such 
I  think  is  the  meaning.    Johnsok. 

--^/^  grace — ]  So  the  folio.    Both  the  quartos  read— i^ 

wit.      STEtVEKS. 

In  Mother  Bambk,  a  comedy  by  Lyly,  i594>  ^'c  find,  <*  I  think 
gentlemen  bad  never  left  nuit  ix  a  year"  I  fafped  therefore  the 
original  to  be  the  true  reading.    Malone. 

*  'fiice  tboM  madeft  thy  damghfen  tby  mother:]  i.  e.  when 
you  invefted  them  with  the  authority  of  a  modicr.  Thus  tbe 
quartos.     The  folio  reads,  with  lefs  propriety; — thy  mothers. 

Maloni. 
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Pr'ythce,  nuncle^  keep  a  fchool-mafter  that  can 
teach  thy  fool  to  lie ;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  If  you  lie,  firrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 

Fool.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters 
are :  they'll  have  me  whipp'd  for  fpeaking  true, 
thou*lt  have  me  whipped  for  lying  j  and,  fomedmes, 
I  am  whipped  for  holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather 
'be  any  kind  of  thing,  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would 
not  be  thee,  nuncle ;  thou  haft  pared  thy  wit  o* 
both  fides,  and  left  nothing  in  the  middle :  Here 
comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  Goneril.' 

Lear.  How  now,  daughter  ?  what  makes  that 
frontlet  ^  on  ?  Methinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late 
i'  the  frown. 


4  Theu  ihn  fir  fmddenjoj  did  nviep,  &Ck]  So»  in  The  Rape  rf 
Lmcreee^  by  Hcjrwood,  i^o: 

«'  when  Tarqoin  nrft  in  coon  began, 

'*  And  was  approved  kbg, 
**  So  xoKKk  for  fiiddin  jo;^  did 'weef, 
**  But  I  Jor  firrvwfing:* 
I  cannot  afcertain  in  what  year  T.  He]rwood  firft  pablifhed  thb 
play,  at  the  ^copy  in  1630,  which  I  liave  a(ed,  was  the  foaaib 
impreffion.   'Stbbvbns. 

^  TbiU  fueb  a  hnp  JbmU  ^U^  bo-p6q>,]  little  more  of  this 
game,  than  its  mere  denomination,  remains.  It  is  mentioned,  how. 
ever,  in  Churchyard's  Cbarititt  1593*  in  company  with  t^  other 
childifh  plays,  which  it  is  not  my  office  to  explain : 

'*  Cold  parts  men  plaie,  much  like  old  plaine  lo-feept, 
**  Or  counterfait,  in-dock-out-nettle,  ftill."   Stibvbhs. 
^^  -'^^tSat/rmitlet'^]  Lear  alludes  to  the  fomtlet,  which  was 
anciently  part  of  a  woman's  drefs*    So,  in  the  play  called  Tift  Fwr 
P*/,  1569: 

**  Forfooth,  women  have  many  lets, 

**  And  they  be  maiked  in  many  neu  r 

"  k^frmuUtt^  fillets,  partkts,  and  braedets: 

*'  And  then  their  boneu  and  dieir  inonets.'* 
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Fool.  Thou  waft  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou 
had'ft  no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning;  now  thou 
art  an  O  without  a  figure :  ^  I  am  better  than  thou^ 
art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing. — Yes,  for- 
footh,  I  will  hold  my  tongue ;  fo  your  face  [to  Gon.] 
bids  me^  though  you  fay  nothing.     Mum,  mum» 
He  that  keeps  nor  cruft  nor  crum. 
Weary  of  all,  (hall  want  fome. — 
That's  a  (heal'd  peafcod.^    .         [pointing  to  Leaiu 


AgaiD,  in  lily's  Midas,  1 592  : 

« Hoodsj  frontlets,  wires,  caols,  corliog-irons,  perriwigi» 

bodkins,  fillets,  hair-laces,  ribbons,  roles,  knotftrines,  ^laifes,"  ice 
Agam,  and  more  appofitdy,  in  Zepberia^  a  Colledion  of  Son- 
nets, 4to.  1594: 

<*  But  now,  my  AittDe,  it  fits  thoa  take  th^  (et, 

**  And  vayle  tfay  face  with  frvwmt  as  with  a  fromtlet.'* 

Steivins. 

A  fnmtUt  was  a  forehead-cloth,  ufed  formerly  by  ladies  at  niehc 

to  render  that  part  fmooth.    Lear,  I  furoofe,  means  to  fay,  £ac 

Goneril's  brow  was  as  completely  covered  by  a  frown,  as  it  would 

be  by  a  frontkt. 

So,  in  Lyly's  Eufbmes  and  bis  England,  xto.  i  c8o :  '*  The  next 
day  I  coaling  to  the  gallery  where  me  was  folitarily  walking,  with 
htifrvwning  clotb,  as  ficke  lately  of  the  fuUens,"  &c.    Maloni* 

^ nvw  tbou  art  an  O  without  a  figure :]  The  fool  means  to 

lay,  that  Lear,  **  having  pared  his  wit  on  cx>th  fides,  and  Idft 
nothmg  in  the  middle,*'  is  become  a  mere  cypher;  which  has  no 
arithmetical  value,  onlefs  preceded  or  followed  by  fome  figure.  In 
Tbe  Winters  TaU  we  have  the  fame  allufion,  leverfed : 

'* and  therefore,  like  a  cvpher, 

**  Yet  ftanding  in  rich  place,  I  multiply, 

*'  With  one— we  thank  yon, — many  thoufimds  more 

**  Standing  before  it."    Malone. 

'  /  am  better  tban  tbou  &c.  1    This  bears  fome  refcmblance 

to  Falftaff's  reply  to  the  Prince  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I :  "A  bet- 
ter than  thoB ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou  art  a  drawer."  Steevens. 

*  Tbafs  a  Jbeed*d pea/cod J\  u  e.  Now  a  ntere  hufk,  which  con« 
tains  nothing.  The  outfide  of  a  king  remains,  but  all  the  intrinfic 
parts  of  royalty  are  gone :  he  has  nothing  to  give.    Joh  nson. 

Tbat's  a  fieatd ffofcod.]  The  robing  of  Richard  Ud's  tSigy  in 
Weftminfter«abbey  is  wrought  with  peafcodt  ^fem,  and  the  peas  omt  % 
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GoN.  Not  only,  fir,  this  your  ail-licens'd  fool. 
But  other  of  your  infolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  $  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.    Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  yoUj, 
To  have  found  a  fafe  redrefs ;  but  now  grow  fearful^ 
By  what  yourfelf  too  late  have  fpoke  and  done. 
That  you  proted  this  courfe,  and  put  it  on' 
By  your  allowance;  *  which  if  you  Ihould,  the  fault 
Would  not  'fcape  cenfure,  nor  the  redrefles  fleep ; 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholcfome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence. 
Which  elfe  were  fhame,  that  then  necelfity 
Will  call  difcreet  proceeding. 

Fool.  For  you  trow,  nuncle. 
The  hedge-fparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  fo  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling.^ 

perhaps  an  allufion  to  hb  bdag  once  in  fall  pofleffion  of  fovereignty^ 
out  foon  reduced  to  an  empty  title.  See  Camden's  Rnnains,  i^4> 
p.  453,  edit.  1657,  p.  340.    ToLLiT. 

9  put  it  OM — ]   L  e.  promote,  pufli  it  forward.    So,  in 

Machetb  : 

**  the  powers  above 

**  Put  on  their  inftroments." Stsiviks. 

*  i^jFMrr  allowance;]  By  yoar  ^/m&a/m.    Malone* 

I ^j^re  left  darklmg.]  Thia  word  is  ded  by  Milton,  Pa- 

ra^e  Loft.  Book  I : 

*'    ■■■    as  the  wakeful  bird 

*•  Smgs  darkling:* 

and  tonff  before,  as  Mr.  Malone  obfenres,  by  Marfton,  ftc. 

Dr.  Parmer  concurs  with  me  in  fuppofing,  that  the  words— ^« 
ont  went  the  candle .  Sec.  are  a  fragment  of  fome  old  fong. 

Stbivbns. 
Shakfpeare's  fools  are  certainly  cofued  from  the  life^  The  originals 
whom  he  coined  were  no  doubt  men  of  quick  parts ;  lirely  and  far- 
caftick.  Though  they  were  licenfed  to  fay  any  thing,  it  was  ftill 
neccOary  to  prewit  giving  offence,  that  every  thing  they  iaid 
ihould  have  a  playful  air:  we  may  (vLppoik  thembrt  diat  they  had 
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Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Gos.  Come,  fir,  I  would,  you  would  make  ule 
of  that  good  wifdom  whereof  I  know  you  are 
fraught ;  and  put  away  thefe  difpofitions,  which  of 
late  transform  you  ^  from  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  afs  know  when  the  cart  draws 
the  horfc  ? — Whoop,  Jug !  *  I  love  thee. 

Lejr.,  Does  any  here  know  me? — Why  this  is 
not  Lear:^  does  Lear  walk  thus?  fpeak  thus? 


a  cttftom  of  taking  off  the  cdffc  of  too  (harp  a  ipeech  hycowmag  it 
haftily  with  the  end  of  an  ola  fong,  or  any  glib  non(enfe  that  came 
into  the  mind.  I  know  no  other  wayof  accoonting  for  the  inoo* 
herent  words  with  which  Shakfpeare  often  finilhiei  this  fixil's 
fpeeches.    Sir  Joshua  Ritmolds. 

In  a  verv  old  dramatick  piece*  entitled  A  wpy  merj  uni  /^Ait 
tomeij^  €4died  The  Umger  thm  Irvefi  the  mortfaoU  tbou  art,  printed 
about  the  year  x  j8o»  we  find  the  following  fUge-diredion :  «*  En- 
treth  Moro8»  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gefture  £id  a  foolifh  coonte- 
naunce»  j^sr^MT^  the  fooie  ofmaujfomgs,  as  fools  ivere  'went  J* 

MALoirt» 

See  my  note  on  Ad  III.  fc.  vi.  in  which  thu  paflage  was 
brought  forward,  long  ago»  [1778]  for  a  fimilar  purpofe  of  illn^ 
cration.    Steevsms. 

4 transform  jroK—*]  Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio  resdi    ■ 

tranjport  yovL. ^  Stbevbms. 

s  fVboof,  Jug!  &c.]  There  are  in  the  fool's  fpeechesfe- 

vend  paflages  which  feem  to  be  proverbial  allnfions»  perhaps  not 
now  to  be  underftood.    Johmsok. 

— -—  Whoop,  Jug  !  1  love  tbee.'\  This,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  burthen  of  an  old  fong.    Stb b  vb ns. 

Wboof,  Jug,  rildo  thee  no  barm,  occurs  in  The  JVinter's  Tmk. 

Malokb. 

^  ^^^^thix  is  not  Lear ;]  This  paflage  appean  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Sad  Shepherd: 
$t  ........  {^  I3  QQ{  Marian ! 

*'  Nor  am  I  Robin  Hood!  I  prav  you  alk  her! 
««  Alk  her,  good  (hepherds !  alk  her  all  for  me : 
«  Or  rather  alk  younelves,  if  (he  be  (he ; 
«*OrIbeL"    Stbbybks. 
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Where  are  his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or 
his  difcernings  are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or  wak- 
ing?— Ha!  fure  *tis  not  fo.' — Who  is  it  that  can 
tell  me  who  I  am  ? — Lear*s  (hadow  ? '  I  would  learn 
that ;  for  by  the  marks  of  fovereignty,  knowledge, 
and  reafon,  1  fhould  be  falfe  perfuaded  I  had 
daughters.^ — 

'  fleepmg  or  ivaking  f^^Ha  !  fure  *tis  not/o,]  Thus  the  quar- 

tos.   The  folio:  Ha!  waking?  'Tis  not  fo.     M alone. 

•  Learns  Jbadcnn  f\  The  folio  gives  thefc  words  to  the  Fool. 

Steevbns. 

9  for  hy  the  marks  of/overeipttj,  knvwledge^  andrea/on,  &c,] 

His  daughters  prove  fo  unnatural,  that,  if  he  were  only  to  judge 
by  the  reafon  of  things,  he  mud  conclude,  they  cannot  be  lus 
daughters.  This  is  the  thought.  But  how  does  his  kinelhip  or 
fovereiennr  enable  him  to  judge  of  thb  matter?  The  One,  by 
being  falie  oointed,  has  loft  its  lenfe.     We  fhould  read : 

Of  lovcrcignty  o/*  knowledge. 
i.  e.  the  underflanding.     He  calls  it,  hy  an  equally  fine  phrafe, 
in  Hamlet t-^overeigntj  of  reafon.     And  it  is  remarkable  tW  the 
editors  had  depraved  it  there  too.     See  note,  Adl  I.  fc.  vii.  of 
that  play.    Warbukton. 

The  contefted  paflage  is  wanting  in  the  folio.    Sti^vi  ns. 

The  difficulty,  which  muft  occur  to  every  reader,  is,  to  con- 
'  ceivc  how  the  marks  of  fwereignty^  of  knonuledge^  and  of  reafortf 
fhould  be  of  any  ufe  to  perfuade  Lear  that  be  had,  or  had  not, 
daughters.  No  logick,  I  apprehend,  could  draw  fuch  a  conclufion 
from  fuch  premifes.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  entirely 
removed,  by  only  pointing  the  paflage  thus : 

for  by  the  marks  of  frvereignty ^  kstotvledge,  and  reajon,  I  Jboald 
he  falfe  perfuaded — I  had  daughters* — Your  name^  fair  gentlenvoman  f 

The  chain  of  Lear's  fpcech  being  thus  untangled,  we  can  clearly 
trace  the  fucceffion  and  connedlion  of  his  ideas.  The  undutiful 
behaviour  of  his  daughter  fo  difcoucerts  him,  that  he  doubts,  by 
turns,  whether  (he  is  Goneril,  and  whether  he  himfclf  is  Lear* 
Upon  her  firft  fpcech,  he  only  exclaims, 
—  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Upon  her  goin^  on  in  the  fame  ftylc,  he  begins  to  queftion  his 
own  fanity  of  mind,  and  even  his  perfonal  identity.  He  appeals 
to  the  by-llanders, 

Vot.  XIV.  F 
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Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father.' 
Lb  JR.  Your  name^  fair  gentlewoman  ? 


Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  nvho  I  am? 
I  (hould  be  glad  to  be  told.  For  (if  I  was  to  Judge  myfeli) 
hy  the  marks  o//overeigsttj,  knowleslge^  and  reafon,  which  once  diu 
tinguifbed  Lear,  (but  which  I  have  now  loft)  I Jbonld  he  fmUe 
fagainft  my  own  confcioufnefs)  perfuaded  (that  I  am  not  Lear).  He 
then  Aides  to  the  examination  of  another  diftinguiihing  mark  of 
Lear: 

■         /  had  daughters. 
But  not  able,  as  it  Siould  feem,  to  dwell  upon  fo  tender  a  fab- 
jeft,  he  haflily  recurs  to  his  firft  doubt  concerning  Goneril, 

Tour  name 9  fair gentletuoman  f     Tyrwhitt. 

This  note  is  written  with  confidence  difproportionate  to  the 
convidion  which  it  can  bring*  Lear  might  as  well  know  bjr  the 
marks  and  tokens  arifing  from  fovereignty,  knowledge,  and  rei* 
fon,  that  he  had  or  had  not  dauehten,  as  he  could  know  by  anjr 
tkinjgelfr.    But,  fays  he,  if  I  judge  by  thefe  tokens,  I  find  toe 

Srfuafion  falfe  by  which  I  long  thought  mjrfelf  tbe  &ther  <oi 
nj^rs.    JoHNsoK. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Dr.  Warborton's  manner  of  poindng  thb 
paflage,  as  I  do  not  think  that  fovereignty  of  knowledge  en 
mean  nndetftanding ;  and  if  it  did,  what  is  the  difference  bctwcM 
widerilanding  and  reafon  ?  In  the  paflage  he  quotes  from  Hamlet, 
fwereignty  of  reafon  appears  to  me  to  mean,  the  ruling  {wwer, 
the  governance  of  reaion ;  a  fenfe  that  would  not  anfwer  in  this 
place, 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  obfervations  are  ingenious,  but  not  (atisfaAoiy  ; 
and  as  for  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation^  though  it  would  be  certunljr 
jnft  had  Lear  ezprefled  himfdf  in  the  |>aft,  and  {aid»  *'  I  have 
been  falfe  perfuaded  I  had  daughters,"  it  cannot  be  ^e  jnft  ex- 
planadon  of  the  paflage  as  it  ftaims.  The  meaning  appears  to  me 
to  be  this : 

•*  Were  I  to  judge  from  the  marks  of  fovereignty,  ofknowledge, 
or  of  reafon,  I  (hould  be  induced  to  think  I  had  daughters,  yet 
that  tainft  be  a  falfe  perfuafion ; — It  cannot  be." 

I  could  not  at  firft  comprehend  why  the  tokens  of  fovereignty 
Ihoidd  have  anyweight  in  determining  his  perfuafion  that  hetiad 
dau^ters ;  but  by  tl^  marks  of  foverei^ty  he  means,  thofe  tokens 
of  royalty  which  his  daughters  then  enjoyed  as  derived  from  him; 

M.  Mason. 

Lear,  it  (hould  be  remembered,  has  not  parted  with  all  the 

marks  of  fwereigntj.  In  the  midft  of  his  prodigality  to  his  children^ 
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GoK.  Come,  fir ; 
This  admiration  is  much  o'  the  fitvour  • 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  befeech  you 
To  underftand  my  purpofes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  ihould  be  wife :  * 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  fquires ; 
Men  fo  diforder'd,  fo  debauched,  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infeded  with  their  manners. 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn :  epicurifm  and  lull 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel. 


he  referved  to  himielf  the  name  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king.^^ 
Shakfpeare  often  means  more  than  he  exprefTes.  Lear  has  juft  suked 
whether  he  is  a  Ihadow.  I  wiih,  he  adds,  to  be  refolved  on  this 
point;  for  if  I  weretojadgeby  the  marks  of  fovereignty,  and  the 
confcioofnefs  of  reafon,  I  fhould  be  perfuaded  that  I  am  not  a 
ihadow,  but  a  many  a  hing^  and  a  father.  But  this  latter  perfoafion 
is  falfe ;  for  thofe  whom  I  thought  my^  daughters,  are  wmainrml 
bags,  and  never  proceeded  from  tnefe  loins. 

As  therefore  I  am  not  a  father,  fo  neither  may  I  bean  embodied 
being;  I  may  yet  be  a  ihadow.  However,  let  me  be  certain* 
ToKT  name,  fair  z^tletvoman  f 

All  the  late  editions,  without  authority,  read-^y  die  marks  of 
fovereignty,  of  knowledge,  and  •/"reafon.— The  wotdi^^I  tvogld 
Uam  tSat,  &c.  to— tfiv  oSediemi  fathef^  are  omitted  in  the  foHc 

Maloni* 

>  Which  the;^  nmU  make  am  oiedksst  father.]  Whkh^  is  on  this 
occafion  nfed  with  two  deviations  from  pieient  langoage.  It  is 
xefericd,  contrary  to  the  roles  of  grammarians,  to  the  pronoan  /, 
and  is  cm{4oyed,  according  to  a  itoode  now  obiblete,  fer  wham, 
the  accafative  cafe  of  who.    Stbets NSk 

' o*the  favour ]   i.  c.  of  the  complexion.    So,   in 

Julius  C^far: 

*«  Infavosir^s  Hke  the  work  we  have  in  hand."  Stebvbns. 

4  Asjou  are  old  and  reverend,  you  (hould  he  nvifs  .*]    The  lednq* 
dancy  of  this  line  convinces  me  of  its  interpolation.    What  wOi  the 
reader  loie  by  the  omiffion  of  the  words— ^osry&MriV^  I  would  print : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  he  nuife  : 

In  the  fourth  line  from  this,  the  epithet — riotouSf  might  for  the 
fame  reafon  be  omitted.  To  make  an  inn  o£  9l  private  houfe,  by 
taking  onwarrantable  liberties  in  it,  is  ftill  a  common  phrafe. 

StB£VSNS« 

F  a 
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Than  a  grac'd  palace.*  The  fhame  itfelf  doth  fpeak 

Tor  inftant  remedy :  Be  then  dcfir'd 

By  her,  that  elfe  will  take  the  thing  (he  begs, 

A  little  to  difquantity  your  train ;  * 

And  the  remainder,  that  {hall  ftill  depend,^ 

To  be  fuch  men  as  may  befort  your  age. 

And  know  themfelves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darknefs  and  devils  !— 

Saddle  my  horfes ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  baftard !  I'll  not  trouble  thee; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

GoN.  You  ftrike  my  people ;  and  your  diforder'd 
rabble 
Make  fervants  of  thefr  betters. 


^  ''-^ a  graced falace.'l  A  palace  graced  by  the  prefcncc  of  a 
fovereigm     Warburton. 

^  A  little  to  di/quautity  your  train;]  A  little  is  the  commCMi 
readin?;  but  itappean»  from  what  Lear  fays  in  the  next  fcene, 
that  tms  number  ^j  was  required  to  be  cut  off,  which  (as  the 
editions  flood)  is  no  where  ipecified  by  Goneril.    Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  for— i^  //////  fubftituted — Of  fifty.    Ma  low  e. 

If  Mr.  Pope  had  examined  the  old  copies  as  accurately  as  he 
pretended  to  have  done,  he  would  have  found,  in  the  firfi  folitj 
that  Lear  had  an  exit  marked  for  him  after  thefe  words— 

To  have  a  thanklefs  child. — Awa^,  away, 
and  goes  out,  while  Albany  and  Gonenl  have  a  (hort  conference 
of  two  fpeeches;  and    then  returns  in  a  dill   greater   paffion, 
having  been  informed  (as  it  ihould  feem)  of  the  expreis  number* 
without : 

••  What  ?  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  !'• 

This  renders  all  chan^  needkfs ;  and  away,  avuiy,  being  le- 
ftored,  prevents  the  repetition  of  go,  go,  my  teopie ;  which,  as  the 
text  flood  before  this  re|;nlation,  concluded  both  that  and  the 
forc^ing  fpeech.  Gonenl  with  great  art,  is  made  to  avoid  men- 
tioning &  limited  number ;  and  feaves  her  father  to  be  informed 
of  it  by  accident,  which  fhe  knew  would  be  the  cafe  as  foon  as  he 
left  her  piefence.    Steevens. 

*  ——^*ff  depend,]  Defend,  for  continue  in  fervice. 

Warburtoit. 
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Eftter  Albany. 

Lear.  Woe,  that  too  late  repents/ — O,  fir,  arc 

you  come  ?  "^ 
Is  it  your  will  ?  [/<?  Alb.]  Speak,  fir. — Prepare  my 

horfes. 
Ingratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  ftiow'ft  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  fea-monfter !  * 

Alb.  Pray,  fir,  be  patient,' 

Lear.  Deteftcd  kite !  thoulieft:    [/(?  Goneril. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rareft  parts. 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know ; 
And  in  the  mod  exad  regard  fupport 
The  worfliips  of  their  name. — O  moft  fmall  fault. 
How  ugly  didft  thou  in  Cordelia  fiiow  ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,*  wrench'd  my  frame  of 
nature 

*  Woe,  that  too  late  repintsi\  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 
Both  the  quartos — for  Woe,  have  IVe,  and  that  of  which  the  firft 
^gnature  is  'R,  reads — IVe  that  too  late  repent' s^^;  i.  e.  repent  us  : 
which  I  fufpeh  is  the  true  reading.  Shakfpeare  might  have  had 
The  Mirrour  for  Magift rates,  in  his  thoughts : 

**  They  call'd  him  doting  foole^  all  his  requefts  debarr'd» 

**  Demanding  if  with  life  he  were  not  well  content : 

••  Then  he  too  late  bis  rigour  did  repent 

««  'Gainft  me, — ."    Stoty  of^ueen  Cordila.    M alone. 

My  copy  of  the  quarto,  of  which  the  firft  fignature  is  A,  reads : 
— Wf  that  too  late  rtpent's  us.**    Steevens. 

'  O,  Jir,  are  you  comef\  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Malonb. 

*  Than  the  fea-monfter!^  Mr.  Upton  obferves,  that  the  fea- 
monfter  is  the  Hippopotamus,  the  hieroglyphical  fymbol  of  impiety 
and  ingratitude.  Sandys,  in  his  travels,  fays — "  that  he  killeth 
his  fire,  and  ravifheth  his  own  dam."    Steevens. 

9  Pray,  fir,  be  patient.^  The  quartos  omit  this  fpeech. 

Steevens. 

*  -1 —  like  am  engine,]  Mr.  Edwards  conjeAures  that  by  an  en* 
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From  the  fix'd  place  ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  the  gall.    O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

[ftriking  bis  beadm 
And  thy  dear  judgement  out ! — Go,  go,  my  people.*    . 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltlefs/  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you/ 

Lear.  It  may  be  fo,  my  lord, — Hear,  nature^ 
hear; 
Dear  goddefs,  hear !  Sufpend  thy  purpofe,  if 
Thou  didft  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  fterility ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increafe; 

gine  is  meant  the  rack.  He  is  right.  To  engine  ii,  in  Chaucer* 
to  firmin  npon  the  rack ;  and  in  nie  following  paflage  from  Tie 
Three  Lords  cf  LoKdon^  1 590,  efi£ins  feems  to  be  ufed  for  the  Ikiiie 
inftrument  of  torture : 

'*  From  Spaj'n  they  come  with  engine  and  intent 
«*  To  flay,  fubduc,  to  triumph,  and  torment" 
Agab«  in  The  Night^Walker^  hy  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  Their  fouls  (hot  through  with  adden,  torn  on  engmtt*^ 

Stbevbhs. 
'  — —  Gtf,  ^9  mj  fe9fie.'\    Perhaps  thefe  words  ought  to  be 
legukted  diflerently : 

Go,  go: — my  people  I 
By  Albany's  anfwer  it  fhould  feem  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
appeafe  Lear's  anger ;  and  perhaps  it  was  intended  by  the  author 
that  he  flionld  here  be  put  back  by  the  king  with  thefe  words«— 
**  Go,  go ;"  and  that  Lear  fliould  then  turn  haftily  from  his  fon- 
in*law,  and  call  his  train:  "  My  people!"  Mes  Gens.  Fa.  So« 
in  a  former  pare  of  this  fcene ; 

*'  You  ftrike  nj  people ;  and  your  diforder'd  rabble 
«•  Make  fcrvants  of  their  betters/' 
Again,  in  Othello^  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

•«  Call  xx^mypeopU:* 

However  the  paflage  be  underftood»  thefe  latter  words  muft 
bear  this  fenfe.  The  meaning  of  the  whole,  indeed,  mqr  be 
only — •*  Away,  away,  my  followers!"    Ma  lone. 

With  Mr.  Malone's  laft  explanation  I  am  perfedly  fatisfied. 

Stbevbus* 
4  Ofnnbai  baib  tMv'djw.]    Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Steevbns* 
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And  from  her  derogate  body  *  never  fpring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !  If  (he  muft  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  fpleen ;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart*  difnatur'd'  torment  to  her! 
Let  it  (lamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  j 
With  cadent  tears  *  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits. 
To  laughter  and  contempt ; '  that  (he  may  feel 


^  from  her  derogate  hotiy  — ]  Derogate  for  wmaturaL 

WAEBUaTON, 

Rariier«  I  think,  degraded \  hlajied.    Johnson. 
Her  ihrunk  and  wailed  body.    See  Bullokar's  EngUJh  Exf^or^ 
6j6:  '^  Derogate*    To  impaire,  diminifhy  or  cake  awav." 

Malone. 
Degraded  (Dt,  Johnfon's  firft  explanation)  is  furelythe  true  one. 
So,  in  Cjmielme :   "  Is  there  no  aerogathn  in't  ?•— You  cannot  /#- 
rogate,  my  lord,"  i,  e.  degrade  yourfelf.     Steevens. 

*  -: thwart*        ]  ThniMrt  as  a  noun  adjedtivc  is  not  frequent 

in  our  language,  it  is  however  to  be  found  in  Promos  and  Caffandra, 
1578,  "  Sith  fortune  tb*wart  doth  crofle  my  joys  with  care." 

HlNOBItSON. 

^ di/natur*d ]  Di/natur*d  is  wanting  natural  afiedlion* 

So  Daniel,  in //ymexr'/ 7r/«/»/ifr,  1623: 

'*  I  am  not  fo  di/uaturedTi  man."    St£BVen9« 

•  —  cadent /^ffr/ ]  i.  e.  Falling  tcar»»    Dr.  Warburton 

would  read  caudent.    Stbbvens. 

The  words — tbe/e  hot  tears,  in  Lear's  next  (beech,  may  ieem  to 
authorize  the  amendment;  but  the  prefent  leading  is  right.  It  is 
a  more  fevere  imprecation  to  wifh,  that  tears  by  conftant  flowine 
may  fret  channels  in  the  cheeks,  which  implies  a  long  life  of 
wretchednefs,  than  to  wifh  that  thofe  channels  ihould  be  made  by 
fcalding  tears,  which  does  not  mark  the  fame  continuation  of  mifer^. 

The  fame  diou  jht  occurs  in  Troiltu  and  Creffida,  Aft  V.  fc.  iii. 
*'  Not  Pnamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
**  Their  eyes  o'er-galled  with  recomrfe  of  tears,*' 
4hoald  prevent  his  going  to  the  fieki.    M.  Mason. 

9  Turn  all  her  mother* s  pains,  and  benefits. 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;]  *«  Her  mother^ s  pains**  here  fignifies, 
not  bodily  fnfierines,  or  the  throes  of  child-birth,  (with  which 
this  **  difnatured  babe"  being  unacquainted^  it  could  not  deride  or 
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How  iharper  than  a  ferpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thanklefs  child ! — Away,  away !    [Exit. 

Alb.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this  ? 

Goij.  Never  affli(9:  yourfelf  to  know  thecaufej 
But  let  his  difpofition  have  that  fcope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re^-enter  Lear. 

Leak.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap ! 
Within  a  fortnight  ? 

Alb.  What's  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Leab.   ril  tell  thee; — Life  and  death!  I  am 
a(ham*d 
That  thou  haft  power  to  fliake  my  manhood  thus : 

\tO  GONERIL. 

That  thefe  hot  tears,'  which  break  From  me  per-* 

force. 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blafts  and  fogs 

upon  thee ! 

^2r/^them,)  but  maternal  cam  \  the  folicltade  of  a  mother  for  the 
wei&re  of  her  child.    So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

**  'Tis  time  to  fpeak ;  my  pains  arc  quite  forgot." 

Btnejits  mczn  good  offices -^  her  lund  and  beneficent  attention  to  the 
education  of  her  offspring,  d:c.  Mr.  Roderick  has>  in  my  opinion* 
explained  both  thefe  words  wrong.  He  is  equally  miftaken  ia 
fuppofing  that  the  fex  of  this  child  is  afcertained  by  the  word  beri 
which  Clearly  relates,  not  to  Goncril's  iffue,  but  to  herfclf.  ••  Her 
mother's  tains**  means — the  pains  which  (he  (Gomeril)  takes  as  m 
mother.     M  alone. 

^  That  thefe  hot  tears ^  drc]  I  will  tranfcribe  this  pafTage  from 
the  firft  edition^  that  it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  old  books,  what  is  die  difficulty  of  revifion,  and  what  indol- 
gcnce  is  due  to  thofe  that  endeavour  to  rcftorc  corrupted  Daflfages.— 
That  thefe  hot  tears,  that  breake  from  me  perforce ,  fhould  make  the 
«worft  hfafts  and  fogs  upon  the  utttender  ivoundiugs  of  a  father  s  curfe^ 
perufe  e^fery  fenje  about  the  old  fond  tjtsy  Livftp  thii  ^\'iujt  trg/iin^ 
tec.      JOHNSOK. 
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The  untentcd  woundings '  of  a  father's  curfc 
Pierce  every  fenfe  about  thee  I — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  caufe  again^  Til  pluck  you  out ; 
And  call  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lofe,* 
To  temper  clay. — Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  fo :  * — Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
Who,  I  am  fure,  is  kind  and  comfortable ; 
When  Ihe  (hall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfifh  vifage.     Thou  Ihalt  find. 
That  I'll  refume  the  (hape  which  thou  dofl  think 
I  have  caft  off  for  ever ;  thou  Ihalt,  I  warrant  thee.^ 
[Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendants. 
'  GoN.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
Alb.  I  cannot  be  fo  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

GoN.  Pray  you,  content. — What,  Ofwald,  ho  I 
You,  fir,  more  knave  than  fbbl,  after  your  nuften 

[To  tbefooU 

Fool.  Nuncle   Lear,  nuncle  Lear,   tarry,  and 
take  the  fool  with  thee. 


^  The  uhtented  'wmndifigs  ]    Umtetaed  wounds^   means 

wounds  in  their  worft  (latex  not  havine  a  tent  in  tliem  to  digeft 
tliem ;  and  may  poffibly  fignify  here  fach  as  will  not  admit  of 
having  a  tent  put  into  them  for  that  purpofe.  One  of  the  quartos 
reads*  waenier.    St8 evens. 

4  — -—  that  J9U  lofe«]  The  quartos  read— that  you  maJie. 

Stebvens. 

<  L<t  it  be  fo:  &c.]  The  reading  is  here  gleaned  up,  part  from 
the  firft,  and  part  firom  the  fecond  edition.    Johnson* 

Let  it  be  fo^  is  omitted  in  the  quartos.     Stb evens. 

And  it  it  come  to  this  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  Yet  have  I  left  a 
daughter  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos ;  the  folio  has*  /  have  another 
daughter^     M  A  L  o  n  E  • 

* thoujbait,  tnuarrani  thee.]  Thefc  words  arc  omitted  in 

the  folio.    Ma  LONE. 
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A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 

And  Aich  a  daughter. 

Should  fure  to  the  flaughter. 

If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter; 

So  the  fool  follows  after.  {^Exif. 

^Goji.^  This  man  hath  had  good  counfel : — ^A 
hundred  knights ! 
•Tis  politick,  and  fafe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point,'  a  hundred  knights.     Yes,  that  on  every 

dream. 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  diflikc. 
He  may  enguard  his  douge  with  their  powers. 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy.' — Ofwald,  I  fay !— • 

Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 

GoN.  Safer  than  tnift :  • 

Let  me  ftill  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  ftill  to  be  taken.    I  know  his  heart : 
What  he  hath  uttcr'd,  I  have  writ  my  lifter ; 
If  (he.fuftain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  fliow'd  the  unfitnefs,* — How  now, 
Ofwald?* 

*  ^GeaA  AU  fitoai  this  afterilk  to  die  nett,  is  omitted  in  the 
qoartot.    Stieybhs. 

7  Ji  fthe,']  I  bdiere,  means  complete!/  armed,  and  eon&- 
qnendy  ready  at  appointment  or  command  on  the  flighted  notice* 

Stectehs* 

*  JndhM$»r  Bvet  in  memA  Thus  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Pope 
who  ooold  not  endore  that  the  lan^ge  of  Shakfpeare's  age  (hoiud 
not  correipond  in  eftnr  inftanoe  with  that  of  modem  times,  reada 
— rfi/  mercy;  and  the  uibfeqnent  editors  have  aU<^yted  his  innovn- 
don.    Malojie. 

9  Safer  tkm  trmfi  :'^  Here  the  old  copies  add — i9o  far\  as  if 
thefe  words  were  not  implied  in  the  anfwer  of  Gonerif.  The  r^ 
dundancy  of  die  metre  authorizes  the  prefent  omiflion.  Stbbvb  n  s. 

a  ifc^r  sMt;,  Ofwald f  &c.]    The  qoartos  read— oMktf 

OfwaU^hof 

Ofw.  Hen,  madam, 

Gmu  H^at,  bane  Jim 'writ  thii  Utter,  Sec.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Steward. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  filler? 

SrEff^.  Ay,  madam. 

GoH.  Take  you  fome  company,  and  away  to 
horfe : 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  fuch  reafons  of  your  own^ 
As  may  compadl:  it  more.'     Get  you  gone; 
And  haften  your  return.  [Exit  Stew,  j  No^  no^  my 

lord. 
This  milky  gcntlenefs,  and  courfe  of  yours. 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attalkM  ^  for  want  of  wifdom^ 


'  .~— rvM/tfi?  it  iHvnr.]  Unite  one  circomftance  with  another^ 
fo  as  to  make  a  confiftenc  account.    Johnson. 

Moir  is  here  ufed  as  a  diiTyllahle.    M a  lo  n  i. 

I  mud  ftill  withhold  my  aflent  from  fuch  new  diifyllables.  Some 
monofyllable  has  in  this  phce  been  omitted.  Perhaps  the  author 
wrote— 

Go,  gety^imem     St  a  evens. 

4  .1  ..  more  attalk'd  — ]  It  is  a  common  phiafc  now  with  pa- 
rents and  governefles :  77/  take  jou  to  tajk,  u  e.  /  tvili  reprehend 
and  corred  jon.  To  be  at  tajk,  therefore,  is  to  be  liable  to  refre^ 
benjion  and  corre£lioM»    Johnson*^ 

Both  the  quartos  inftead  oiat  tajk — ^read,  alapt.  A  late  editor 
tli  King  Liar,  [Mr.Jennens]  (ays,  that  the  firft  quarto  reads — at* 
tajk'd\  but  unlels  there  be  a  third  quarto  which  I  have  never  feen 
or  heard  of,  his  aflertion  is  erroneous.    Stbbvens. 

The  quarto  printed  by  N.  Butter,  ido8,  of  which  the  firft  fig- 
nature  is  B,  r«u)s— tf//^ V  for  want  of  wifdom.  The  other  quarto 
printed  by  the  fame  printer  in  the  fame  jrear,  of  which  the  firft 
fisnature  u  A,  reads — aUft  for  want  of  wifdom,  &c  Three  copies 
of  the  quarto  firft  defcribed,  (which  concur  in  reading  attajPd,) 
and  one  copy  of  the  other  quarto,  are  now  before  me.  The  folio 
reads — ai  taJk. — ^The  quartos  loLYtprai/e  inftead  oi praised*  Attajk'd 
I  fuppofe,  means,  charged,  cenfnred.  So,  in  King  Henty  IV: 
**  How  ihow'dhisi^/fei^?  leea'dii  in  contempt?" 
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Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildnefs. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot 
tell; 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well.* 

GoN.  Nay,  then — 

Alb.  WelJ,  well ;  the  event.  [Exeunt. 


Sec  Vol.  VIII.  p.  J73,  n.  2. 

In  the  notes  on  tliis  play  I  (hall  hereafter  eall  the  quarto  fiift 
mentioned^  quarto  B;  tne  other^  quarto  A.    Ma  lone. 

Both  the  quartos  defcribed  by  Mr.  Malone  are  at  this  inftanC 
before  me,  and  they  concur  in  readine — alapt.  I  have  left  my  two 
copies  of  Butter's  publication  (which  I  had  formerly  the  honour 
of  lending  to  Mr.  Malone}  at  the  fhop  of  Meflieurs  VV^hite,  Book^ 
fellers,  in  Fleet-ftreet. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  Mr.  Malone  and  xnyTdf 
are  equally  juflifiable  in  our  aiTertions,  though  they  contradidl  each 
other ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  fome  of  the  quartos  (like  the  folio 
J  623)  muft  have  been  partially  corre^ed  while  at  prefs.  Confe- 
quently  the  copies  firft  worked  off,  efcaped  without  corredion. 
Such  is  the  cafe  refpe^ng  two  of  the  three  quartos  (for  three  there 
are)  oi  King  Htnry  IV.  P.  II.  1600.     Steevens. 

The  word  tajk  is  frequently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare,  and  indeed  by 
other  writers  of  his  time,  in  the  fenfe  oitax,  Goncril  means  to 
fay,  that  he  was  more  taxe^l  for  want  of  wifdoln,  than  praifcd  for 
mildnefs. 

So,  in  The  IJland  Princefs^  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Quifana 
fays  to  Ray  Dias : 

'*  You  are  too  fancy »  too  impudent, 

«'  To  taJk  me  with  diofe  errors."    M.  Mason. 

'  Strrving  to  better,  oft  nue  mar  'what's  *we/L]  So,  in  our  author's 
1 03d  Sonnet: 

*•  Were  it  not  fmful  then,  Jlrrvhig  to  mend, 

•'  Tq  mar  the  fubjtcl  that  before  teas  ivell^''     Malone. 
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SCENE    V. 

Court  Before  the  fame^ 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool.    . 

L^AR*  Go  you  before  to  Glofter  with  thefc  let- 
ters :  acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with  any 
thing  you  know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out 
of  the  letter:  If  your  diligence  be  not  fpeedy,  I 
Ihall  be  there  before  you,* 

Keu'T.  I  will  not  fleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  de- 
livered your  letter.  \Exit. 

Fool*  If  a  man*s  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't 
not  in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Pool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry ;  thy  wit  (hall 
not  go  flip-ihod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


^  ■'!  there  hefire  fou.]  He  fepms  to  intend  to  go  to  his  daugh- 
tcr,  but  it  appears  afterwards  that  he  is  going  to  the  houfe  of 
Glofter.    Johnson. 

The  word  there  in  this  fpeech  (hews,  that  when  the  king  fafs, 
••  Go  you  before  to  Glofter y*  he  means  the  town  of  Glofter,  which, 
as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,  Shakfpeare  chofc  to  make  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  Reean,  in  order  to  give  a  pro- 
bability to  their  fetting  out  late  from  thence,  on  a  vifit  to  the  earl 
of  Glofter,  whofe  caftle  our  poet  conceived  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city.  Our  old  Englifti  earls  ufually  refided  in  the 
counties  from  whence  thqr  took  their  titles.  Lear,  not  finding 
his  fon-in-law  and  his  wife  at  home,  follows  them  to  the  earl  of 
Gloftcr's  caftle.    Sec  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  in  p.  1 1 i,  n.  4. 

Malon^* 
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Fool.  Shalt  fee,  thy  other  daughter  will  ufe  thee 
kindly :  ^  for  though  (he's  as  like  this  as  a  crab  is 
like  an  apple,  yet  1  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 
Lear.  Why,  what  canft  thou  tell,  my  boy  ?  • 
Fool.  She  will  talle  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does 
to  a  crab.  Thou  canft  tell,  why  one's  nofe  ftands 
i'  the  middle  of  his  face  ? 

LEjtR.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  fide  his 
nofe ;  that  what  a  man  cannot  fmell  out,  he  maj 
ijpy  into. 

LsAR.  I  did  her  wrong : ' — 

Fool.  Can*ft  tell  how  an  oyfter  makes  his  fhell  ? 

Lear.  No. 

JFooL.  Nor  I  neither;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  (hail 
has  a  houfe. 

Lear.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give  it 
away  to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without 
acaie. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature.-^-So  kind  a  &« 
ther ! — Be  my  horfes  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  affcs  are  gone  about  'em.  Therealbn 
why  the  feven  ftars  are  no  more  than  feven^  is  a. 
pretty  reafon. 

Lear.  Becaufe  they  are  not  eight? 


? tfy  0ihirdMgbter  nuillmft  ihei  kindly :]    The  /W 

the  word  kindly  here  in  two  fenfes;  it  meuis  tjfeBhiuitely ,  and  like 
the  left  of  her  kmd.    M.  Mason. 

*  Why,  nnhia  tmijt  thon  tett^  my  %f]  So  the  quartos.    The 
felio  leads— What  canft  tellt  boy  ?    Ma  lone. 

^  1  didber  wrwg ;]  He  is  mufing  on  Cordelia*    Johnsov* 
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Foou  Yc»,  indeed :  Thou  would'ft /nakc  a  good 
fool. 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce!* — Monfter 
ingratitude ! 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I'd  have 
thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear.  How's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  fhould'ft  not  have  been  old,  before 
thou  hadfl  been  wife. 

Lear.  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  fweet 
heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper;  I  would  not  be  mad! — 

Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now !  Are  the  horfes  ready  ? 
Gbht.  Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 


9  To  take  it  again  perforce  /]  He  is  meditating  on  the  refamptjion 
of  his  ro)ralt)r.    Johnson; 

He  is  rather  meditating  on  his  daughter's  having  in  fo  violent 
a  manner  deprived  him  of  thofe  privueges  which  oefore  ihe  had 
agreed  to  grant  him.    Stbbvens. 

The  fttbjed  of  Lear's  meditation  is  the  refnmption  of  that  mmetf 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  given  to  Goneril.     This  was  what 
Albany  af^prehended,  when  he  replied  to  the  opbraidings  of  his 
wife:-->^'  Well,  well;  the  event:" — ^what  Learhimfelf  projeded 
when  he  left  Goneril  to  go  to  Re^an : — 
"  —  Yet  I  have  left  a  daughter, 
•*  Who,  I  am  fure,  is  kind  and  comfortable; 
**  When  fhe  (hall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
•«  She'll  flav  thy  wolfiih  vifage.    Thou  (halt  find, 
««  That  ntre/ume  the  Jbape,  nuhicb  thou  doft  think 
**  /  ha^e  caft  off  fir  ever;  thou  (halt,  I  warrant  thec." 
And  what  Curan  afterwards  refers  to,  when  he  a(ks  Edmund : 
"  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward,  'twixt  the  dukes  of 
Cornwall  and  Albany?"  Henlbt. 


So  KINGLEAR. 

Fool.  Sh^  that  is  maid  now^  and  laughs  at  my 
departure. 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,   unlefs  things  be  cut 
Ihortcr.*  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T    II.      S  C  E  N  E    I. 

A  Court  within  the  Caftle  of  the  earl  of  Glofter. 

Enter  Edmund  and  Curan,  meeting. 

.Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  fir.  I  have  been  with  your  fa- 
ther; and  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  duchefs,  will  be  here  with 
him  to-night. 

Edm.  How  comes  that  ?        •  •     ' 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not :  You  have  heard  of  the 
news  abroad ;  I  mean,  the  whifper'd  ones,  for  they 
are  yet  but  ear-kifling  arguments  ? ' 

Edm.  Not  I ;  *Pray  you,  what  are  they  ? 


*  ■  '  ttfilf/j  thitiFs  be  cut  Jhorter.'\  This  idle  couplet  is  appa^ 
rendy  addrefTed  to  the  females  prcfent  at  the  performance  of  the 
play;  and,  not  improbably,  crept  into  the  playhoufe  copy  from 
the  mouth  of  fomc  oufibon  a^r,  who  '<  fpoke  more  than  was  fe€ 
doun  for  him.'* 

I  am  aware,  that  fuch  liberties  were  exercifed  by  the  authors  of 
Locrine^  &c ;  but  can  fuch  another  offenfive  and  extraneous  addrefs 
to  the  audience  be  pointed  out  among  all  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  ? 

Steevens. 

'  I  ear-kiffing  arguments  /*]  Ear-kiJ/tng  arguments  means  that 
they  axe  yet  in  reality  only  twbijperd  ones.    Steevens. 
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CvR^  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward^ 
'twixt  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 

Edm.  Not  a  word.    • 

Cur.  You  may  then,  in  time.  Fare  you  well,  fir. 

{Exit. 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night?  The  better! 
Bell! 
This  weaves  itfelf  perforce  into  my  bufinefi ! 
My^ther  hath  fet  guard  to  take  my  brother; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  queftion,* 
Which  I  muft  aft : — Briefnefs,  and  fortune,  work ! — 
Brother,  a  word ;— defcend : — Brother,  I  fay; 

Enter  Edgar. 

My  father  watches : — O  fir,  fly  this  place ; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night  :— 
Have  you  notfpoken  'gainft  the  duke  of  Cornwall  ? 

4  Ctrr.]  This  and  the  foUowbg  fpeech,  axe  omitted  in  one  of  the 
qoartos.    Stbbvens. 

^  — —  queazy  qmefthn,']  Somethine  of  Kftt/piciaus,  quefthnabU, 
and  uncertain  mature.    Tlus  is,  I  chiiUL  the  meaning.    Johnson. 

^ueax^,  I  believe,  rather  means  ^/ir^/^,  nn/ettled,  what  requires 
to  be  handled  nicely.     So,  Ben  Jonfon,  ih  Sejamu  : 

**  Thofe  times  are  ibmevrhat  qneaj/  to  be  tOQch*d.->« 
'*  Have  yon  not  ieen  or  read  part  of  his  book  ?" 
Again,  in  Letters  from  the  Fafim  Fondly ^   VoL  11.  p«   I27« 
•« — the  world  feemeth  ftf^i^  here." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  fienn  Inn  : 

*'  Notes  dF  a  fneajy  and  fick  ftomach,  labouring 
**  With  want  of  a  true  injury.'* 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  ahout  Nothing  : 

•*  Defpight  of  his  quick  wit,  and  queazy  ftomach." 

Stwtins, 

^azj  is  ftill  uied  in  Devonihire,  to  exprefs  that  fickiihneis  of 

ftomach  which  the  flighteft  difguftis  apt  to  proTok«.    Hinliy. 

Vol.  XIV.  Q 
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He's  coming  hither;  now,  i'  the  night,  i'  thehafte,' 
And  Regan  with  him;  Have  you  nothing faid 
Upon  his  party  *gainft  thp  duke  of  Albany  ? ' 
Advife  yourfelf.* 
jEjDiG.  I  am  Aire  on't,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming, — Pardon  me : — 
In  cunning,  I  muft  draw  my  fword  oipon  you  r-^ 
Draw:  Seem  to  defend  yourfdf:  Now  quityoo 
well.     .  y 

Yield:— come    before    my   father; — Light,    ho, 

here!— 
Fly,  brother ; — Torches !  torches ! — So,  farewell.— 

[£x//  Edgar. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[wounds  bis  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour:  I  have  fecn  drunk- 
ards 
Do  more  than  this  in  fport.' — Father  I  father ! 
Stop,  ftop !  No  help  ? 

^ f*  the  bafte^l  I  (hoold  have  fappofed  we  oo^  to  read 

only— nv  bafie^  had  I  not  met  with  oar  author's  prefem  phrafe  in 
XII  merry  Jefis  of  the  Wyidvw  Edyth^  1 573  : 

•«  To  London  they  tookc  in  all  /!kr  hafte,    | 

**  They  wolde  not  once  tarry  to  breake  dieir  6fte«" 

Stbbvbms. 

'  Haveydmn^yng/M 

Upon  his  party  'gahtfi  the  duke  tf  Albany  fl  The  meaning  is, 
bmveyau/aidmibatg  mpm  the  party  famted  by  bimagamfi4bt  duke 
Q/Aikamyf    HAVMsa. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  line  comipted»  and  wonld  read : 

Againft  hia  party » for  the  duke  of  Albany  \    JoR  kcor.  ' 

Upon  hk party ''''■-^'\  i.  e,  on  his  behalf.     Hekley. 
•  kMk  yoHrfelf,'\    i.  e.  confider,   recoiled  yourfclf.    So,  in 
Tnvelftb  Nigbt:  **  Advife  you  what  you  fay."    Steivens. 
9  -^—  /  ban)e  feen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  tbis  in  fportJ]   So,  in  a  paflaee  already  quoted 
in  a  note  on  Tbe  Winters  Tale^  Ad.  II,  fc,  iu  '*  Have  I  not  been 
drunk  for  your  health,  eatglafles,  drunk  nnne,  Jiabb'd  arms,  and 
done  idl  offices  of  protefted  gallantry  for  your  fake  ?" 
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Enter  Glostbr,  and  Servants  with  torebes. 

Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain? 

Edm.  Here  ftodd  he  in  the  dark,  his  fharp  fword 

out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  • 
To  ftand  his  aufpicious  miftrefs :  * — 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  Look,  fir,  I  bleed. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund? 

Edm.  Fled  this  way,  fir.     When  by  no  means 

he  could'— 
Glo.  Purfiie  him,  ho ! — Go  after. —  [Exit  Sen] 

By  no  means,— what  ? 

Edm.  Perfiiade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lord- 
fliipi 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
•Gainft  parricides  did  all  their  thunders^  bend; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  Itrong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father; — ^Sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  oppofite  I  flood 


By  accident,  I  omitted  to  take  down  the  name  of  the  old  play 
from  which  this  paflage  was  feleded.    St eeve ns. 

•  Mumbling  of  nnickei  cbanns,  coHJurmg  the  mooM'^}  Thiswaa 
a  proper  circumflance  to  uree  to  Glofter;  who  appears,  by  what 
pi^ed  between  him  and  his  baftard  Ton  in  a  foreeoing  fcene,  to  be 
very  fuperftitioas  with  regard  to  this  matter.    Warburton. 

The  quartos  read,  tvarhiing  inftead  of  nmmbling.    Stebviits. 

'  >m^^^  conjuring  tbe  moon 
To  ftand  his  aufpicious  miilrels :]  So,  in  AlPs  nmll  tbal  ends 
nvell: 

"  And  fortune  play  upon  thy  profperons  helm, 
*'  A%  thj  aufpicious  miftre/s**     Malomb. 
4  ^^^—tbeir  thunders  ^mm^'\  Flrft  qoarto;  the  reft  hare  it,  tbt 
thunder.    Johnson. 
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To  his  unnatural  purpofe,  in  fell  motion^ 

With  his  prqiared  fword,  he  charges  hmiffi  -r 

My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm  : 

But  when  he  faw  my  bcft  aiarum'd  fpirits. 

Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter. 

Or  whether  galled  *  by  the  hoife  I  made* 

Full  fuddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  fkr : 

Not  in  this  land  fhall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found — Defpatch. — The  noble  duke  ^  my  maf- 

ter. 
My  worthy  arch '  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it. 
That  he,  which  finds  him,  Ihall  deferve  our  thanks. 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  *  to  the  flake ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Ej)M.  When  I  diifui^ed  him  from  his  intent^ 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curfl  fpeech^ 


^  — — .^^^^— ]  Frighted.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Beaninont  and  Fletcher's  fHt  at  feytral  WeaMm  : 
**  —either  the  fight  of  the  lady  has ^/j/^^i  him,  or  elfene's  dnuik." 

Stiivsiu. 

*  Noi  hi  this  landfall  be  remain  uneaugbt ; 

And  fmad-^De/tatch. — The  noble  dule  &c.  ]  The  fenfe  is  later* 
rnpted.  He  ihall  be  caught—and  fband,  be  fiall  be  ftmjjfb'd. 
Defpatch.    Johnson. 

"^  arcb ]  i.  e.  Cbief\  a  word  now  ufed  only  in  com* 

pofition,  as  arcb-angelt  arcb-duke. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Ifj^on  know  not  me  ^  you  know  Nobody ,  i6f  3  : 
**  Poole,  that  arcb  for  truth  and  Konefty."    Stbb vi  us* 

•  '^"•'^mnrdiroMs  ^iuwn/— ]    The  firft  edition  reads  caitiff 

JOHMSOK. 

^  And  found  bim  pight  to  do  it,  nvitb  curft  fpeecb — ]   Figbt  is 

fitcbed,  fixed,  fettled,    Curfi  is  fevere,  harih,  vehemently  angf)r. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  the  old  morality  of  Lufy  Juventus,  1 561 : 
««  Therefiire  my  heart  is  {uttly  pygbt 
««  Of  her  alone  to  have  a  fight.'* 
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I  threatetfd  to  difcover  him :  Hef  repUid^ 

Thou  uifpojfiffing  haftard!  doft  ibou  ibink. 

If  I  would  ft  and  againft  thee^  would  the  repofal  * 

Of  any  trtift^  virtue^  or  worthy  in  thee 

Make  thy  words  faith' d?  No :  what  IJhould  deny^ 

(As  this  I  would  X  ay^  though  thou  didji  produce 

My  very  charaSler^)  I'd  turn  it  all 

7o  thy  fuggeftiM^  plot,  and  damned  praffice  : 

And  thou  muft'make  a  dullard  of  the  world,*" 

If  they  not  thought  the  profit t  of  my  death 

iVere  very  pregnant  and  potential  fpurs  * 

Tto  nuike  thee  feek  it. 

Glo.  Strong  and  &ften'd  villain  I  ^ 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — 1  never  got  him,' 

[Trumpets  within. 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !  I  knoW  not   why  he 

comes : — 
All  ports  I'll  bar ;  the  villain  fhall  not  *fcape ; 
The  duke  mult  grant  me  that :  befides^  his  pidure 

Thus,  in  Troi/us  and  Creffida  : 

*•  stents 

«*  Thus  proudly  fighi  upon  our  Phrygian  plains.'* 

StEBV£N8« 

»  fwo$dd  the  repofal— '\  L  c.  Would  any  opinion  that  nicn 

have  repoiiod  in  thy  troft.  virtue,  &c.    Warburton. 

The  old  quarto  reads,  could  the  rtfffure^    STiBVEirt, 

'  '^^^^  though  tbcudidft  produce 

My  n/ety  chaTa^r, ]    i.  e.  my  very  handwriting.    Sec 

Vol.  IV.  p.  358,  n.  3.    Ma  LONE. 

4  -— —  make  a  dullard  of  the  tvorld,]  So,  in  Cymbebne  : 

••  What,  ttaiCft^6vi ait  9i didtatd in ^bbzAr'  Steevens. 

J  ^--^^ pregnant  and potefUmlfyxn-^l  Thus  the qOartos*  Folio: 
potential  fpirits.    M a lo n  b. 

6  SttOTi%  and  f often' d  'vilLun/]  Thus  the  qoaitoi.  The  folio 
reads — O  ftrange  and  fallen'd  villain.     M  a  l  o  n  b  • 

?  Would  he  deny  bis  letter  /*— /  netiergot  him.}  Thus  the  quartos. 
TThe  folio  omits  the  word&-^/«ravrjr9/^im;  and,  infteadof  them, 
fttbfti^tct— y^iii^/f    MalOnb. 
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I  will  fend  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land. 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  PU  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable.' 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  ?  fince  I  came 
hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now,)  I  have  heard  ftrange 
news.' 

Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  (hort. 
Which  can  purfue  the  offender.     How  doit,  my 
lord? 

Gio.  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  is 
crackM ! 

Rbg.  What,  did  my  father's  godfon  feek  your 
life? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar? 
Glo.  O,  lady,  lady,  (hame  would  have  it  hid ! 

Rbg.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  I 

Glo.  I  know  not,  madam : 

It  is  too  bad,  too  bad. — 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  he  was.^ 

'  ofmj  land^ 

To  make  tbee  capable^J]  i.  e.  capable  of  fucceeding  to  my  land, 
Botwithftanding  the  legal  bar  of  thy  illegitimacy. 

So,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Will  Summers^  &c **  The  kint 

next  demanded  of  him  (he  being  a  fool)  whedicr  he  were  cafable 
to  inherit  any  land,"  &c    Stebvins. 

•  -"—ftrange  jwwx.]  Thus  the  quartos.    Inftead  of  thefe  words 
the  folio  has— ^rdTff^rjv^.    M alone. 

9  Yet^  maiam^  he  <uMr/.]  Thus  the  quartos.     The  folio  dcrangea 
the  metre  by  adding — 

■  ■  *rftbat  cwfirt.    St  E  evens. 
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Reg.  No  marvel  then^  though  he  were  ill  afFec- 
.  ted; 
•Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  (Jeath, 
To  have  the  wafle  and  fpoil  of  his  revenues.* 
I  have  this  prefent  evening  from  my  lifter 
Been  well  informed  of  them ;  and  with  fuch  cau- 
tions. 
That,  if  they  come  to  fojourn  at  my  houfe, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

CoRi/.  Nor  I,  aflure  thee,  Rcgan.-fr- 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  (hown  your  father 
A  child-likc  office. 

Edm*  'Twas  my  duty,  fir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  pradice ;  *  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  fee,  ftriving  to  apprehend  him. 

*  Ttf  have  the  wafte  and  fpcai  of  hit  riewMMis.'i  ITliis  quarto  6. 
The  other  quarto  reads — 

To  nave  the/e — and  wafle  of  ihis  his  revenues. 
The  folio: 

To  have  fbt  expenct  and  nuafii  of  his  revenues. 
Thefe  in  quarto  A  wasj  I  fuppofe»  a  mifprint  iot^^he  ufem 

Maloni. 

The  remark  made  in  p.  76^  n.  4,  is  confirmed  by  the  prefent  cir- 

cumflance ;  for  both  my  quartos  read  with  Mr.  Malone*8  quarto  A  : 

To  have  thefe — and  wafle  of  this  his  revenues. 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  there  is  a  third  quarto  which  I  have 

never  feen.    Stebvens. 

'  He  did  bewray  hi$  .praffiee\\  i.  e.  Difayver^  betray^  So,  in 
The  Donjoufall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington^  1601  : 

«•  We  were  benvra/d,  befet,  and  forc'd  to  yield," 
Again,  in  The  Devil's  Charier ,  1607  • 

«*  Thy  folitary  paflions  fhould  bewray 

**  Some  difcontent/* 

PraSice  is  always  uied  by  Shakfpeare  for  infdhut  tmfchirf.  So, 
in  Sidney's  Arcadia^  Book  II.  *^  — « his  heart  iaintod  and  gat  a 
conceit^  that  with  bevaraying  this  praBice^  he  might  obtaine  par- 
don.'* 

The  quartos  rtzd^^etray.    Stssvbnii*   ,  ' 
See  Minfheu's  Pia.  1617,  in r.  '' TQ..<«<ii;niw^  ^  difelofe,  a 
Goth*  bcwrye."    Ma  lone. 

G  4 
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Corn.  Ishcpurfued? 

Glo.  Ajr,  my  good  lord,  he  i«.^ 

Corn.  If  he  be  taken,  he  Ihall  never  more 

Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  purpofc^ 

How  in  my  ftrength  you  pleafe. — For  you,  Ed- 
mund, 

Whofe  virtue  and  obedience  doth '  this  inftant 

So  much  commend  itfelf,  you  Ihall  be  ours ; 

Natures  of  fuch  deep  truft  we  (hall  much  need  j 

You  we  firft  feize  on. 
Edm.  I  (hall  ferve  you,  fir. 

Truly,  however  elfe. 
Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace/ 

Corn.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  vifit  you, — 
Reg.  Thus  out  of  feafon ;  threading  dark-ey'd 
night.  ^ 

Occafions,  noble  Glofter,  of  fome  poize,* 

*  —  hf  //.]  Thefe  words  were  fupplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
xner  to  complete  the  meafore.    Steevbns* 

'  Wiofi  vtrtMe  amd  obedience  dotb'-^-^l  i.  e.  whofe  virtoous 
•bedience.    M alone. 

4  For  him  I  thank  jwr  grace.}  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer^  judicioufly. 
in  my  opinion,  omits — For  him,  as  needlefs  to  the  fcnfe*  and  m* 
jurioas  to  the  metre.    Steevims. 

^  —threading  dark-efd nighu'^  The  aaarto  reads : 
— -—  threat' mug  dark-ey 'd  mght.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  former  of  thefe  expreflions  in  Corlolanus, 
Aftni: 

««  They  would  not  thread^t  gates."    Stebvers. 

*  ^..^^  of  fome  poize,]  L  c*  of  Tome  weight  or  moment.  So,  in 
Othello: 

*^  — ibll  oi poize  and  difficnlty, 
••  And  fearfol  to  be  granted." 
Thus  the  qoarto  B.    The  other  quarto  of  1608,  and  the  folio, 
YiAvt  prize.    Ma  lone. 

Here  again  both  my  quartos  read  with  Mr.  MaIone*s  quarto  A.— 
frixe  I  though  fme  is  undoubtedly  the  pctferable  reading. 

Steevbks, 
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Wherein  we  muft  have  ufe  of  your  advice  :— 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  fo  hath  our  fiftcr. 
Of  differences,  which  I  beft  thought  it  fit 
To  anfwer  from  our  home ; '  the  (everal  meflengers 
From  hence  attend  defpatch.  Our  good  old  friend. 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bofom ;  and  beftow 
Your  needful  counfel  to  our  bulinefs,* 
Which  craves  the  inftant  ufe. 

Glo.  I  fcrve  you,  madam : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    11. 

Before  Glofter's  Cajlle. 

Enter  Kent  and  Steward,  Jeverally. 

StEW.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend  :  ^   Art  of 
the  houfe  ?  * 

'  from  our  home ;]    Not  at  home^  but  at  fomc  other  place. 

Johnson. 

Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  B  reads — ^which  I  left  thought  it  fit 
to  anfwer  from  our  home.  The  other  quarto : — which  I  beft  thought 
it  fit  to  anfwer  from  our  hand.    Ma  lone. 

Both  my  quartos»-A^> — and — from  our  hand.    Stbevbks. 

* to  our  bufinefs^]  Thus  the  quartos.    Folio :«— to  our  hn^ 

finejfes*     Malonb. 

9  Good  dawning  t»  thee,  frknd  ;]  Thus  the  folio*  The  quartos 
-— Good^ovw.    Stbbvbns. 

We  (hould  read  with  dte  folio—*'  Good  da^widnz  to  thee 
friend."  The  latter  end  of  this  fcene  fhows  that  it  pau^  iil  the 
morning;  for  when  Kent  is  placed  in  the  fh>cks>  Cornwall  fays, 
"  There  he  (hall  fit  'till  noon;"  and  Regan  replies,  "'Till  noon, 
'till  nieht :"  and  it  pafled  rery  early  in  the  momine;  for  Regan 
tells  Glofter,  in  the  preceding  page,  that  ihe  had  be^n  threading 
dark^*d night  to  come  to  him.     M.  Mason. 

Dauuning  is  again  ufed  in  Cjmbeiuu  as  a  fiibftaiiti?e,  for  morn* 
ing: 
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Kent.  Ay.  >  -  '• 

SrEW.  Where  may  we  fet  our  horfes  ?  *  > 

Kent.  P  the  mire. 

Steht.  Pr'ythec,  if  thou  love  me,  tellme.     ^> 
Kent.  I  love  thee  not,  •  \ 

STEfT.  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee.  *   *'\ 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipfbury  pinfold,'  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me.  ..  . « 


••        ■    that  dammittg 

**  Mav  bare  the  rayen's  qrc" 
It  is  clear  from  variooa  paffiiget  in  thUfoene,  that  the  motnbm 
IS  now  juft  beginning  to  danrn,  thoogh  the  moon  is  (till  up,  ana 
diongh  Kent  early  in  the  fcene  calls  it  ftiR  nijrht.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  it,  he  wifhes  Glofter  goodtmrrouj^  as  3ie  latter  goes  ont* 
and  immediately  after  calls  on  the/««  to  (hine,  that  he  may  read  a 
ktten    Maloni. 

*  i ofixthom/ef^  So  the  quartos.     Fopo — odhis  hoofe. 


'  .^^^^  Li^i/hury  pmfold^  The  allufioa  whidi  feema  to  be  ( 
tained  in  this  line  I  do  not  underftand.  In  the  violent  eiopcioii 
of  reproaches  which  burftsfroro  Kent  in  this  dialogue,  there,  lie 
fome  epithets  which  the  commentators  have  left  unexpounded,  and 
which  I  am  liot  very  able  to  make  clear.  Of  a  tbru-Jiuted  hmove 
I  know  not  the  meaning,  unlefs  it  be  that  he  hasdifierent  dieffea. 
for  difierent  occuptions.  Lilj-iruerJ  b  cvwardlj ;  nphiie-hlaoded 
and  ivbiu-ihfer'd  are  ftill  in  vulgar  ufe.  An  ontr^trBmk'^inbiritmg 
fiave^  I  take  to  be  a  wearer  of  ola  caft-off  clothes,  an  inheritor  of 
torn  breeches*    Jobn9on. 

I  do  not  find  the  name  of  Li/fiitry :  it  may  be  a  cant  phrtfe, 
with  fome  cormption,  taken  from  a  place  where  the  fines  were 
arbitrary.  Three-fuitid  ftioaldp  I  believe,  be  third-fuiied,  wearing 
clothes  at  the  ihird  b^md^  £dgar,  in  his  pride,  luul  three  fidti 
only.    FARMsa. 

Upfimty  fmfM  may  be  a  cant  expreffion  importing  the  fame  as 
Loh's  Pwmd.    So,  in  Maffineer's  Didu  of  Milam  : 
*•  To  marry  her,  and  fay  he  was  the  party 
"  Found  in  Loh*s  Pound  J* 

A  Pinfold  is  a  fmud.     Thus  in  GaCcoigne's  Dan  BarthUmtw 


of  Bathe,  iS^l' 

•«  In  Ach  a  p. 


ttt'folde  were  bis  pleafures  pent." 
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Stew.  Why  doft  thou  ufe  me  thus  ?1  know  thee 
not. 

KENr.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stew.  What  doft  thou  know  me  for? 

Kent.  A  knave ;  a  rafcal,  an  eater  of  broken 
meats;  a  bafe,  proud,   ftiallow,  beggarly,  three- 


nret-fmited  knarve  might  inean^  in  an  age  of  oftentatious  finenr 
like  that  of  Shakfpeare,  one  who  had  no  greater  change  of  rai* 
ment  than  three  Juits  would  fumiflihim  with ;  fo,  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Silent  Woman:  **  — wert  a  pitiful  fellow,  and  hadft  nothing  but 
three  fmtt  of  apparel :"  or  it  may  fienify  a  fellow  thrice-fued  at 
/mi;,  yfho  has  three  /nits  for  debt  ftanding  out  againft  him.  A  one- 
tmnk'inhetifing  flmte  may  be  a  term  ufed  to  defcribe  a  fellow,  the 
whole  of  whofe  poifeffions  are  confined  to  one  coffer^  and  that  too 
inhtriud  knsjk  hia  father,  who  was  no  better  providttl,  or  had  no- 
thing noce  to  bequeath  to  his  fucceffor  in  poverty ;  a  poor  rogue 
hereditary  t  as  Timon  calls  Apemantus.  A  'worfted-ftocJung  knave  is 
another  reproach  pf  the  fame  kind.  The  ftockings  in  England, 
if^  the  oeign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  (as  I  learn  from  Stubbs's  Anatomie 
ofAhuJes,  printed  in  i  C95)  were  remarkably  expenfive,  and  fcarce 
any  other  icind  than  filk  were  worn,  even  (as  this  author  fays)  by 
ihofe  who  had  not  above  forty  ihillings  a  year  waees. — So,  in  an 
dd  comedy,  called  The  Hog  hath  loft  its  Pearly  1614,  by  R. 
'Tailor;  **  — good  parts  are  no  more  fet  by  in  theie  times,  than 
a  good  leg  in  a  'woolien  flocking." 

Again,  in  The  Captain^  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
**  Green  fickneires  and  ferving-men  light  on  you, 
*«  With  greafy  breeches,  znd  in  nvooiJen /ockings.'* 

Again,  in  The  .Mi/eries  ofinforc'd  Marriage^  1607,  ^®  fober 
youn^  men  come  to  claim  their  portion  from  their  elder  brother 
who  IS  a  fpendthrift,  and  tell  him :  **  Our  birth-right,  eood  bro- 
ther :  this  town  craves  maintenance ;  fiikftockings  muft  be  had,"  &c. 

Silk  ftockings  were  not  made  in  England  till  1560,  the  fecond 
year  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Of  this  extrava^ce  Drayton 
takes  notice  in  the  16th  fone  of  his  Polyolbion: 

**  Which  our  plain  Others  erfl  would  have  acconnted  fin, 
"  Before  the  coftly  coach  9xA  filken  ftock  came  in." 

'    Stkivbns. 

This  term  of  reproach  alfo  occurs  in  the  Phoenix^  by  Middleton, 
1607  :  "  Mettreia  Aariola  keeps  her  love  with  half  the  coft  that 
I  am  at;  her  friend  can  ^  afoot,  like  a  good  hufband;  walk  in 
njiforftedjhckingf,  and  inquire  for  the  fixpenny  ordinary."  Ma  lone. 
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fuitedy  hundred-pound/  filthy  worfted-ftocking 
knave;  a  lily-liver'd,  adlion-taking  knave ;^  a 
whorfon,  glafs-gazing,  fuperferviceable,  finical 
rogue;  ^  onc-trunk-inheriting  flave;  one  that 
would'ft  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  fervice,  and 
art  nothing  but  the  compofition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
coward,  pandar,  and  the  fon  and  heir  of  a  mongrel 
bitch:  one  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous 
whining,  if  thou  deny'ft  the  leaft  fyllable  of  thy 
addition^ 

Stew.  Why,  what  a  monflrous  fellow  art  thou, 
thus  to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee, 
nor  knows  thee  ? 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  know'ft  me?  Is  it  two  days  ago,  fince 
I  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the 
king?  Draw,  you  rogue:  for,  though  it  be  night, 
the  moon  Ihines ;  Til  make  a  fop  o'  the  moonfnine 

,  4  ,  hmnirtd'fnuid^  A  bumdnd-poimi  gentleman  is  a  torm  of 
rqvottch  uicd  in  Middleton's  Plutnix,  1607.    Steevbns* 

J  s  aSm-taking  knave \\    u  c.  a  fellow,  who,  if  vou  beat 

him,  would  bring  an  adtion  for  the  aflault,  inftead  of  leicnting  it 
like  a  man  of  courage*     M.  Mason. 

^  — iit«;i«r/^,  glafs-gazing — rognei]  This  epithet  none  of 
the  commentators  have  expkined;  nor  am  I  fure  that  I  underiland 
it.  In  Timom  of  Athens  "  the  glafs-fac'd  flatterer"  is  mentioned, 
tiiat  is,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  *'  he  that  (hows  in  hLs  own  look,  as  by 
refleAion,  the  looks  of  his  patron." — Glafs-gazing  maybe  licenti- 
o^fly  ofed  for  one  enamoured  of  himfelf ;  who  gazes  often  at  his 
own  peifon  in  a  glafs.    Malon e. 

'f  addition."]    i.  e.  titles.     The  Statute  1   Hen  V.  ch.  5;.. 

which  diteds  that  in  certain  writs  a  defcription  (hould  be  added  to 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  expreffiveof  hiseftate,  mydery,  degree, 
&c.  is  called  the  ftatute  of  ^^^//iMx.    Ma  lone. 

'  Kent  is  not  only  boifterous  in  his  manners,  bat  abofive  in  his 
language.  His  excedive  ribaldry  proceeds  from  an  over  folicitude 
4p  prevent  being  difcovered:  like  St.  Peter's  fwearing  from  4 
nmuar  motive*    Henley* 
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of  you :  *    Drtw»  you  whoifon  cullionly  barber- 
monger,'  draw.  [drawing  bis  /word. 
Stew.  Kwzyi  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 


• rii  make  afip  9'  tbf  wnamjbiue  of  y9u :]  This  is  €qiu?alent 

to  oar  modern  phrafe  of  makine  tbejunjbine  through  any  one.  Bat^ 
allttding  to  the  natural  philofopliy  of  that  tiine»  it  is  obfcore.  The 
IMpatctics  thought^  though  falfely,  that  the  rays  of  the  noon 
were  cold  and  moift*^  The  ipeaker  therefore  faysj  he  would  sake 
a  fop  of  his  antagonift,  which  ihould  abforb  the  humidity  of  the 
moon's  rays»  by  letting  them  into  his  guts.  For  thb  reafon 
Shakfpeare^  in  komeoamljulut,  fays: 

**  ■        the  moonfhine's  nvatiy  beams." 
And,  in  The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

**  Quench'd  in  the  chafte  beams  of  the  ivatry  moon." 

Warburton. 
I  much  queftion  if  oar  author  hadfo  deep  a  meaning  as  is  here 
imputed  to  aim  by  his  more  erudite  commenutor.    Steev  e  ns. 

I'll  make  a /of  0' the  moonOmt  o/vM.]  Perhaps  beie  an  cqoi- 
Toque  was  intended.  In  The  Old  Sbepbtrd't  Kjemdar,  among  the 
dimes  recommended  for  Ptymetjat,  «<  One  is  egges  in  moHifihueJ' 

Farmer. 
Again,  in  fome  verfes  within  a  letter  of  Howell's  to  Sir  Thpmas 
How: 

'*  Could  I  thoie  whitdy  ftars  go  nigh, 
*•  Which  make  the  roiUcy  way  i'  ih'  Ikic, 
**  I'd  poach  them,  and  as  moonjhine  drefs, 
«*  To  make  my  DNdia  a  carious  mefs."    Stb evens. 
I  fuppofe  he  means,  that  after  having  beaten  the  Steward  fuffi- 
ciently,  and  made  his  flefh  as  foft  as  moiftened  bread,  he  will  lay 
him  flat  on  the  ground,  like  a  fop  in  a  pan,  or  a  tankard.    So, 
in  Trtnhu  andCreffida  : 

«<  And  make  ^fop  of  all  this  folid  globe."    Malone. 
9  ^^^^barber-moftger,]  Of  this  word  I  do  not  clearly  fee  the 
force.    Johnson. 

Barher-monger  may  mean,  dealer  in  the  lower  trade/men :  a  flur 
upon  the  fteward,  as  takbg  foes  for  a  recommendation  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  fomily.    Fa  r  m  e  r. 

A  harher-monger;  i.  e.  a  fop,  who  deals  much  with  barbers,  to 
adjufl  his  hair  and  beard.    M.  Mason. 

Barher^omgtr  perhaps  means  one  who  oonforts  much  with 
barben.    Malone. 
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Kent.  Draw,  you  rafcal :  you  come  with  iecteft 
againft  the  king;  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's 
part/  againft  the  royalty  of  her  father :  Draw«  ypu 
rogue,  or  Til  fo  carbonado  your  (hanks :— draw* . 
you  rafcal ;  come  your  ways. 

StEW.  Help,  ho !  murder !  help ! 

KBsr.  Strike,   you  flave;  ftand,  rogue,  ftand^ 
you  neat  flave,'  ftrike.  \beating  bhttm 

SrEW.  Help  ho!  murder!  murder! 

Enter  Edmund,    Cornwall,    Regan,   GLOSTElt^ 
and  Servants. 

Edm.  How  now?  Whafs  the  matter?  Part,      t, 

Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  pleaicii 
come,  rU  flefli  you ;  come  on,  young  maflen 

Glo.  Weapons !  arms  I  Whafs  the  matter  here  ? 

Corn.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives ; 
He  dies,  that  ftrikes  again : *  What  is  the  matter? 

Reg.  The  meifengers  from  our  fifter  and  the 
king.  .^ 

*  ^.^^coanitj  the ^ppet*t  part^    Alluding  to  the  myfteriet  off  ■ 
allegorical  (hows»  in  which  vanity^   iniquity^   and  other  vices, 
were  perfonified.    Joh  nson. 

So,  in  Fdpone,  or  the  Fox  : 

«*  Get  you  a  cittern.  Lady  rtf/sr/V^r."    Stsevens. 

The  defcription  is  applicable  only  to  the  old  nwralitks^  between 
which  and  the  mjfteriei  there  was  an  eflential  di^erence.    Ritiow. 
'  met  Jiave,']  You  mere  flavc,  you  very  flave. 

Johnson. 
Tott  matjlanje,  I  l)elieve,  means  no  more  than  joh  finical  rafcal^ 
you  who  are  an  aflemblage  of  foppery  and  poverty.     Ben  Jomba 
u&s  the  fame  epithet  in  his  Poetaftcr  : 

**  By  thy  leave,  my  neat  fcoundrcl."     Stbbvbhi. 
4  Hg  dies,  that  ftrikes  again  :'\  So,  m  Othello: 

*•  He  that  ftirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
**  He  dies  upon  the  motion. "     Stebvens. 
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CoAff.  Whatfis  your  difference?,  fpcalf. 
SrBWv  I  am  fcarce  ia  breath,  mydord. 

KENr.  No  marvel,  you  have  fo  beftirr'd  your 
valour.  You  cowardly  rafcal,  nature  difciaims  in 
thee;^  a  tailor  made  thee.  '  ' 

Corn.  Thou  art  a  ftrange  fellow :  a  tailor  make 
a  man  ? 

KRitr.  Ay,  a  tailor,  fir :  a  ftone-cutter,  or  a 
painter,  could  not  have  made  him  fp  ill,  though 
they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Cojin.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Steiv.  This  ancient  ilifiian,  fir,  whofe  life  I  have 
fpar'd. 
At  fuit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whorfon  zed !  thou  imnecefi[ary 
letter !  * — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I 


s  _jn7/«fv  difciaims  in  ihee;]  So  the  quartos  and  the  folio. 
The  modem  editors  read,  without  authority : 

^ nature  difciaims  ifer  Jhare  in  thee. 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.     So,  in  R.  Brome's  Northern 
La/s,  t6s3' 

**  1  will  dijclaim  in  your  favour  hereafter." 

Again,  in  The  Cafe  it  Alter* d^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1 609 : 

-     "  Thus  to  difclaim  in  all  th'  cfeds  of  plcafurc." 
Again; 

"  No,  I  di/claim  in  her,  I  fpit  at  her." 
Again,  in  Warner's  Albion's  England^  1602,  B.  IIT.  chap,  xvi  : 
J*  Not  thefe,  my  lords,  make  me  di/claim  in  it  which  all 
purfue."    Stbbybns. 

*  Tbon  nuhorfan  zed  I  thou  unneceffary  letter  I'\  Zed  is  here  pro- 
bably uiedas  a  term  of  contempt,  becaufeitis  thelaft  letter  in  the 
Engufh  alphabet,  and  as  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  S,  and  the 
Roman  alphabet  has  it  not ;  neither  is  it  read  in  any  word  origi- 
nalfy'  Teutonic.  In  Barret's  Ahuearie^  or  Quadruple  DiQionary^ 
1580,  it  is  quite  omitted,  as  the  author  affirms  it  to  be  rather  a  ' 
iyllable  than  a  letter.  C  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed)  cannot  be  the 
unneceiTary  letter,  as  there  are  many  words  in  which  its  place  will 
not  be  fupplied'by  any  other,  as  charitj,  chafiity,  &c.    Steevens* 
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will  tread  this  unbolted  villain''  into  moitar^^and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Spare  mj 
grey  bcud,  you  waguil  ? 

CoRM.  Peace»  firrah ! 
You  beaftly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence? 
Kent.  Yes,  fir;  but  anger  has  a  privily.* 
Corn.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 
Kbht.  That  fuch  a  flave  as  this  fhould  wear  a 
fword. 
Who  wears  no  honefty.     Such  fmiling  rogues  as 

thefc/ 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain 
Which  are  too  intrinfe  t'unloofe : '  fmooth  evciy 
paflion^ 


This  is  taken  from  the  gnunmariant  of  the  time.  Mulcafter  (kjn» 
''  Z  is  much  harder  amongft  as,  and  feldom  ieen : — S  u  become 
its  lUutenaKt  remeraL  It  is  lightlie  expiefled  in  £ngli(h»  (aving  an 
foreo  enffiorailaiKnts."    F a  r  m  b  r* 

? tbh  unbolted  njilUin ]    i.  e.  unrefined  by  ediicatiod^ 

the  bran  jtt  in  him.    Metaphor  from  the  bakehoofe. 

Warbuktok. 

*  — —  Mr/0j«0rfi7r,]  This  exprcflion  was  much  in  u&  in  our 
author's  time.  So,  Maflinger,  in  his  Nrw  Waj  to  pay  di  DibUm 
Aftl.  fci: 

**  ■■       I  win  help  your  memory, 
*'  And  tread  tbee  into  mortar."    Ste E vb  ns. 
Unbolted  mortar  is  mortar  made  of  unfifted  lime,  and  therefbie 
to  break  the  lamps  it  is  neceflary  to  tread  it  by  men  in  woodea 
(hoes.    This  unbolted  villain  is  therefore  this  coarfe  rafcal. 

ToLLBT. 
'-^  27/,  Jir ;  but  anger  bos  a  frivilere.]  So,  in  King  Jobn  : 
**  Sir,  fir,  impatience  hath  Its  privilege."    Steevbns. 

*  —  Sueb/miling  rogues  as  thefe,J  The  words — as  thefe,  are» 
in  my  ofmiion,  a  maniteft  interpolation,  and  derange  the  metre 
without  the  leafl  improvement  of  the  fenfe.     Steeveks. 

'  Like  rats,  oft  bite  tbe  bolj  cords  in  t*wain 
Wbicb  are  too  intrinfe,  t'unloo/e ;]    By  tbefi:  bolj  cords  the  poct 
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That  in  the.  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire^  fnow  to  their  colder  inoodjs  1 

means  the  natural  union  between  parents,  and  children.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  the  cords  of  the  fanSuary  \  and  the  fbmen- 
ters  of  family  differences  are  compared  to  thefe  facrilegious  rats. 
The  expreffion  is  fine  and  noble.    Warb urton. 

TTie  quartos  read — to  intrench.  The  folio — t*intrince.  Tntrinfe, 
for  fo  it  (Kould  be  written,  I  fuppofe  was  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for 
intrin/ecate^  a  word  which,  as  Theobald  has  obferved,  he  has  ufed 
in  Antmy  and  Cleopatra  : 

•*  Come,  mortal  wretch, 

•••  With  thy  (harp  teeth  this  knot  intrinfecatt 
"  Of  life  at  once  untie." 
We  have  had  already  in  this  play  ttvcrhs  for  reverheraiet.  Again, 
ia  Hamlet: 

**  Seafon  your  admiration  for  a  while 
**  With  an  atteiit  ear.*' 
The  word  intrinfecate  was  but  newlv  introduced  into  our  language, 
when  this  play  was  written.    See  the  preface  to  Marfton's  Scourge 
of  Fillanie^  1 508 :  **  I  know  he  will  vouchfafe  it  fome  of  his 
new-minted  epithets ;  as  reaU  intrinfecate,  Delphkke^'*  8cc. 

I  doubt  whether  Dr.  Warburton  has  not,  as  ufual,  feen  more  in 

this  paiTage  than  the  poet  intended.     In  the  quartos  the  word  holy 

is  not  found,  and  I  lufped  it  to  be  an  interpolation  made  in  the 

folio  edition.     We  might  perhaps  better  read,  with  the  elder  copy. 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  tbo/e  cords  in  twain,  'whkb  are 

Too,  &c.     Malone. 

^ imooth^^ivi7  paffion^^l   So  the  old  copies;  ibr  which 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  fubftituted  footh.  The  verb 
to  fmootb  occurs  frequently  in  our  ekier  writers.  So,  in  Greene's 
Gnatfworth  of  JVit,  1 592  : 

•*  For  fince  he  leam'd  to  ufe  the  poet's  pen, 
•*  He  leam'd  likewife  with  fmoothing  words  to  feign." 
Again,  in  Titus  Andromcus : 

**  Yield  to  his  humour,  fmooth^  and  fpeak  him  fair." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  King  Richard  III : 

"  Smile  in  men's  faces,  fmooth^  deceive,  and  coe." 

Malonb. 
Mr.  Holt  White  has  obfcrved,  in  a  note  on  Pericles,  that  in  fome 
counti^  they  fay — "  fmooth  the  cat,"  inftcad  of  "  ftroke  the  cat." 
Thus  alfd  Milton : 

. "  fmoothing  the  raven  down 

"  Of  darknefo-*"     St e evens. 

Vol.  Xm        •  H 
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Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks  , 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  mailers,' 
As  knowing  nought,*  like  dogs,  but  following.— 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptick  vifage !  * 
♦Smile  you  my  fpeeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goofe,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot.* 
Corn.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

J  itnd  tmnt  their  halcyon  beaks 

Witt  euery  gale  and  <oary  of  their  mafiers^  The  haltyem  it  die 
bird  otherwi^  called  the  king-fijber.  The  vulgar  opinion  waa, 
that  this  birdy  if  hung  np,  woold  'vaty  with  the  wmd^  and  b^ 
that  means  (how  from  what  point  it  blew.  So,  in  Madowe't  7#w 
of  Malta f  1 63  J  : 

"  But  how  now  ftands  the  wind  ? 
•*  Into  what  comer  peers  my  halcyons  bill?** 
Again«  in  Storer's  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  IVolfej,  Cmrdkmll, 
a  poem,  K99: 

**  Or  as  a  halcyon  widi  her  turning  breft, 
**  Demonftrates  wind  from  wind,  and  eaft  from  wtft*" 
Again,  in  7^   tenth    Booke  of  Notable  Tbinres,   by  ThoOHfe 
Loptpn,  4to.  bl.  1 :   **  A  lytle  byrde  called  the  Kings  Fy/btr^ 
bein^  hanged  up  in  the  ayre  by  the  neck,  hb  nebbe  or  byllwill 
be  alwayes  dyrea  or  ftrayght  againft  ^'e  winde/'    Steby  b  ns. 

^  As  knowing  nought,]  As  was  fupplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
for  theiakeof  conne6tion  as  well  as  metre.    Stebybhs. 

^  --■^—'efilefticivi/age/]  The  frighted  countenance  of  a  man 
ready  to  fall  in  a  fit.    Johnson. 

^  -»—  CamelotJ]  Was  the  place  where  the  romances  fay  king 
Arthur  kq>t  his  court  in  the  Weft ;  fo  this  alludes  to  fome  prorer- 
bial  fpeech  in  thofe  romances.    Warburton. 
So,  in  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  1 662  : 

•*  raife  more  powers 

*«  To  man  with  ftrength  the  caftlc  Camelot.** 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Folyolbion,  Song  III : 

••  Like  Camels,  what  place  was  ever  yet  rcnown'd  ? 
**  Where,  as  at  Carlion,  oft  he  kept  the  table  round." 

Stebybws. 
In  Somerfetfliire,  near  Camelot,  are  many  large  moors,  where 
are  bred  great  quantities  of  fjeefe,  fo  that  many  other  placet  are 
from  hence  fupplied  with  quiSs  and  feathen.    H a  n  m  er. 
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Glo.  How  fell  )rou  out  ? 

Say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy. 
Than  I  and  fuch  a  knave.^ 

CoRH.  Why  doft  thou  call  him  knave?  What's 

his  offence  ? 
Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not.' 

Corn.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his, 
or  hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain ; 
I  have  feen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  Hands  on  any  (houlder  that  I  fee 
Before  me  at  this  inflant. 

Corn.  This  is  fome  fellow. 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntnefs,  dothaffedl 
A  faucy  roughnefs ;  and  conftrains  the  garb. 
Quite  from  his  nature : '  He  cannot  flatter,  he ! — 
An  honeft  mind  and  plain, — he  mud  fpeak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  fo ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
Thefe  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain* 

nefs 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 


7  No  eofftrariet  hold  more  antipathy  ^ 
Thafi  I  and  fuch  a  htan)e.'\  Hence  Mr.  Pope*!  expreflion : 
**  The  ftrong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad."    Tollbt* 

'  .—  likes  me  mtj^    i.  e.  pleafes  me  not.    So,  in  Ewery  Man 
out  of  his  Humour: 

**  I  did  but  caft  an  amorous  eye,  e'en  now» 

<*  Upon  a  pair  of  gloves  that  fomewhat  Uk*dmt.** 

Steevbns. 
9  ■  conft rains  the  garb, 

^ite  from  his  nature ;]  Forces  his  outfsde  or  his  affearance  to 
fomething  totally  dijferent  from  his  natural  difpofition.    Joh  nsok. 

K2 
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Than  twenty  filly  ducking  obfervants,* 
That  ftrctch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kest.  Sir,  in  good  footh^  in  fincerc  verity. 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  afpect, 
Whofc  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front,' — 

CoRw  What  mean'ft  by  this  ? 

Kest.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  w  hich  you  diC- 
commcnd  fo  much.  I  know,  fir,  I  am  no  flatterer: 
he  that  beguiled  you,  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain 
knave;  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be,  though 
I  fhould  win  your  difpleafure  to  entreat  me  to  it.* 

^  Than  inveniy  (illy  duckmg  eB/fnvants,]  Silfj  means  fimfle^  or 
rudick.     So,  in  Cymheitne^  Aft  V.  fc.  iii  : 

*'  There  was  a  founh  roan  in  ^  fi^h  habit,"  meaning  Poftho- 
mus  in  the  drc&  of  a  peafant.  riiccly  is  with  fun^ilioms  fiUjm 
Niais.  Fr.    Steevin*. 

Sec  Vol.  XIII.  j>.  198,  n.  8.  AVrr^  15,  I  think,  with  the  nt- 
iDoft  cxa^lnefs»  with  an  attention  to  the  moil  minute  trifie.  So«  fal 
Homeo  and  Juttet : 

**  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge."  Malovb. 
?  On  flickering  Phcebus*  front,']  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  Diaiomny 
fays  thib  word  means  to  Jiutter.     I  meet  with  it  in  7£r  Hiftoty  rf 
Clyomon,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  i  599  : 

"  By  fly  in  r  force  oi  flickering  fame  your  grace  Ihall  andcr- 
rtand." 
jAgain,  in  Ibe  Pilgrim  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

••  fomccaftfcl 

"  1  hat  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  daily; 

"  Some  Jlickrit'g  flavc." 

Stanyhurfl,  in  his  ininflation  of  the  fourth  book  of  VirgLra 
>7:  Nt  id,  1 5  J<  2 ,  df  fc  ri bcs  I  ris, 

"  From  the  iky  down  JliAering,"  S.c. 
And  again  in  the  old  play,  entitled,  /«/>/»//,  rrc^f,  1633: 

*•  With  gaudy  pennons  jUihritjg  in  t!  0  air."     S  rEBViNt. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is  too  vagiic  for  the  purpofe.     To 

flicker  \&  indeed  \.o  flutter",  but  in  a  particiihr  manner,  which  majr 

be  bctrer  cxemplifitxi  by  the  motion  of  a  jiwr.e,  th^n  explained  by 

any  verbal  dcfcription.    Hivley. 

^  tbitigh  I  Jhtiuld  nuin  ywr  difpleajur,*  to  ^f it  rent  me  to  //•] 
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Corn.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  ^i^\ 
Steh^.  Never  ^n^^* 

It  pleas 'd  the  king  his  mafter,  very  late,  '  *     ..- 

To  ftrike  at  me,  upon  his  mifconftruftion ;  •*. 

When  he,  conjundt,*  and  flattering  his  difpleafurc, ' 
Tripp'd  me  behind ;  being  down,  infulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  fuch  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthy 'd  him,  got  praifes  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  felf-fubdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  flelhment '  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here.* 

Kent.  None  of  thefe  rogues,  and  cowards. 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool.^ 

Though  I  (hould  win  you,  difpleafed  as  you  now  are«  to  like  me 
fo  weu  as  to  intreat  me  to  be  a  knave*    Johnson. 

^  Ne^er  any ;]  Old  copy :  ^ 

I  nfver  gave  him  any. 

The  words  here  omitted,  which  are  onnecelTary  to  fenfe  and  in- 
jurious to  metre,  were  properly  extruded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
as  a  manifeft  interpolation.     St  e  e  v  e  ns. 

6  —  rd»/»ff<<?,]  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos ;  compaS,  of  the 
folio.     St  SEVENS. 

7  fle/bmeni ]  A  young  foldier  is  faid  to  flclh  his  fword, 

the  firft  time  he  draws  hlood  with  it.  Flejhment^  therefore,  is  here 
metaphorically  applied  to  the  firft  adl  of  fervice  which  Kent,  in 
his  new  capacity,  had  performed  for  his  mafter ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  a  iahraftick  fenfe,  as  though  he  had  efteemed  it  an  heroick 
exploit  to  trip  a  man  behind,  that  was  actually  falling.  Hen  ley. 

*  Dre*w  on  me  here. '\  Old  copy  : 
Dretu  on  me  here  again. 

But  as  Kent  had  not  drawn  on  him  hefore,  and  as  the  adverb^ 
again  corrupts  the  metre,  I  have  ventured  to  leave  it  out.  St  b  e  v  e  ns. 

9  But  Ajax  is  their  fool.]  Meaning,  as  we  (hould  now  cxprefs  it. 
Ajax  is  a  tool  to  them,  there  are  none  of  thefe  knaves  and  cowards, 
that  if  you  believe  themfelves,  are  not  fo  brave,  that  Ajax  is  a  fool 
compared  to  them;  alluding  to  the  fteward's  account  of  their 
quarrel,  where  he  fays  of  Kent,  "  This  ancient  ruffian,  whofe  life  I 
have  fpred  in  pi^  to  his  gray  beard."  When  a  man  is  compared  to 
one  who  excels  him  very  much  in  any  art  or  quality— it  is  a  vulgar 
expreffioQ  to  &/«  **  He  is  but  a  foot  to  him." 

H3 
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Coi^/^  Fetch  forth  the  ftocks^  ho  1 

Y<JU*3£ibbom  ancient  knave/  you  reverend  brag* 
-        •*       gart. 
We'll  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn : 

Call  not  your  ftocks  for  me :  I  fcrve  the  king; 
On  whofe  employment  I  was  fent  to  you : 
You  ihall  do  fmall  refped,  fhow  too  bold  malice 
Againft  the  grace  and  perfon  of  my  mafter^ 
Stocking  his  melTenger. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  (locks : — 

As  I've  life  and  honour,  there  fhall  he  fit  till 
noon. 

Reg.  Till  noon  1    till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all 
night  too. 

Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog. 
You  fhould  not  ufe  me  fo. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[Stocks  brougbi  mt^ 

So,  in  The  Wife  fir  a  Month ^  Alphonfo  fajrs : 

**  The  cxperienc'd  drankards,  let  me  have  them  aU, 
«'  And  let  them  drink  their  wifh»  I'U  make  them  ideoCB." 

M.Masow. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  this  paflage  was  fuggefted  alfo  b^. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  Second Afpemdix  to  ihtSmfp.  to Sbak/peare^  Srob 

I783»  in  oppofition  to  an  idea  of  mine,  which  I  readily  allow  ta 

have  been  erroneous.    Steevens. 

Oar  poet  has  dfewhere  employed  the  fame  phrafeology.    So,  in 
The  Tamingofthe Shrew : 

"  Tut,  ihc's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fid  to  him.'* 
Again,  in  King  Henry  Fill: 
*•  ■         now  this  maflt 

"  Was  cry'd  incomparable,  and  the  enfuing  night 
**  Made  it  tf^/W  and  beggar." 
The  phrafe  in  this  fenfe  is  yet  ufed  in  low  language.  Malomi. 
•  —^-ancient  imro^,]    Two  of  the  quartos  read — mifcremnn 
knave,  and  one  of  them — mnren;erent,  vaAt^Ao^  rrverend.  STiBYBirt. 

9  Stocks  Uq."]    This  is  not  the  firft  time  that  flocks  had  been  in^ 
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Corn.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  felf-fame  colour  • 
Olir  fifter  fpeaks  of: — Come,  bring  away  the  flocks. 

Glo.  Let  me  befeech  your  grace  not  to  do  fo : 
♦His  fault  *  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  mailer 
Will  check  himfor't :  your  purposed  low  correction 
Is  fuch,  as  bafeft  and  contemned'ft  wretches/ 
For  pilfcrings  and  mofl  common  trefpafles. 
Are  punilh'd  with  :♦  the  king  mud  take  it  ill. 
That  he's  fo  flightly  valued  in  his  meflenger. 
Should  have  him  thus  reftrain'd. 

Corn.  I'll  anfwer  that. 

Reg.  My  fifter  may  receive  it  much  more  worfe. 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  affaulted. 
For  following  her  affairs.* — Put  in  his  legs. — 

[Kent  is  put  in  the  Jlocks.^ 
Come,  my  good  lord ;  away. 

[Exeunt  Reg.  and  Corn. 


trodaced  on  the  ftage.  In  Hick-fcortier,  which  was  printed  early 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  Fill.  Pitj  is  put  into  tncm,  and  left 
there  till  He  is  freed  by  Per/everaunce  and  Contemplacjon. 

Stesybns. 
*           colour — ]  The  quartos  read»  nature.    Stbbvbns* 
'  His  fault ]   All  between  the  afteriiks  is  omitted  in  the 

folio.      St  E  EVENS. 

4  and  contemned'ft  'wretches,']   The  quartos  read — and 

temnefi  wretches.  This  conjedu'ral  emendation  was  fuggefted  by 
Mr.  Steevens.    Malonb. 

I  found  this  corre^on  already  made  in  an  ancient  hand  ip  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  quarto  copies.    Stee  ve  ns. 

^  ForfilUwing  her  affairs.  &c.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 

Malonb. 

^  I  know  not  whether  this  circumftance  of  putting  Kent  in  the 
ftocks  be  not  ridiculed  in  the  puniihment  of  Numps,  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
BarthoiomiW'Fair. 

It  (hoold  be  remembered,  that  formerly  in  great  houfes,  as  flill 
in  fome  colleges,  there  were  moveable  ftockt  tor  the  correftion  of 
tlicfervaatt.    rAtiiia* 

H4 
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Glo.  I  am  forry  for  thee,  friend ;  'tis  the  duke^s 
pleafurc, 
Whofe  difpoiition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb*d,  nor  flopped : '  Til  entreat  for 
thee. 
Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  fir:  I  have  watch'd,  and 
traveird  hard; 
Some  time  I  Ihall  ficcp  out,  the  reft  Til  whiftlc. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels : 
Give  you  good  morrow ! 

Glo.  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this ;  'twill  be  ill 
taken.  [Exi/. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  mull  approve  the  com« 
mon  faw !  • 


^  Will  not  he  mhb*dt  nor  flopped  :^  Metaphor  from  bowling. 

Warbuktow. 

*  Goodking^tha!  muft  approve  the  ccmmonix^  !  &c,]  That  art  no«r 
to  exemplify  the  common  proverb.  That  out  of,  &c.  Thatchaoffcft 
better  for  worfe.  Hanmer  obfer\'es,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  iayin^, 
applied  to  thoie  who  arc  turned  out  of  houfe  and  home  to  the  <^seii 
weather.  It  was  perhaps  firfl  ufed  of  men  difmifled  from  an  hoipital^ 
or  houfe  of  charity,  fuch  as  was  ercdcd  formerly  in  many  places 
for  travellers.  Thofe  houfes  had  names  properly  enough  alluded 
to  by  bearjeni  benedidioa,     Johnson. 

The /aw  alluded  to,  is  in  Hey  wood's  Dialogues  on  ProvtrtsM 
Book  II.  chap,  v : 

**  In  your  running  from  him  to  me,  je  rmme 
**  Out  of  God's  hlefftug  into  the  ivarme  fuunem* 

Tyrwhitt. 
Kent  was  not  thinking  of  the  king*s  beine  tumedout  of  houfe  mm4. 
home  to  the  open  nveatber^  a  mifery  which  he  has  not  yet  experienoed, 
but  of  his  being  likely  to  receive  a  worfe  reception  from  Regan 
than  that  which  he  had  already  experienced  from  his  elder  daughter 
Goneril.     Hanmer  therefore  certainly  roifunderilood  the  paflage. 

A  quotation  from  Holinflied's  Chronicle ^  may  prove  the  bcft 
comment  on  it.  **  This  Auguftine  after  his  arrival  converted  the 
Saxons  indeed  from  Paganifme,  but,  as  the  proverb  fayth,  bringinff 
them  ont  of  Coddes  hiring  into  the  ^warme  fnnne^  he  alfo  imbned 
chcm  with  no  Icflc  hurtful  fnperftition  than  they  did.kaow  bcfbie»'* 
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Thou  out  of  heaven's  benedidtion  com'ft 
To  the  warm  fun  ! 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  n>ay 
Pcrufc  this  letter ! — Nothing  almoft  fees  miracles,' 
But  mifery ; — I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia ;  * 
Who  hath  mod  fortunately  been  informed 
Of  my  obfcured  courfe ;  and  (hall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  ftatc, — feeking  to  give 
Lofles    their    remedies:' — All   weary    and  o*er- 
watch'd. 


Sec  alfo  Howell's  CoUcftion  of  Engliih  Proverbs  in  his  Die* 
tionary^  1660:  "  He  goes  out  of  God's  blcfling  to  the  warm  fun, 
viz.  from  good  to  nuotfe**     M alone. 

9  Nothing  almoft  fees  miracles,^  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos 

read — Nothing  almoft  fees  my  tvrack,    Stebvens. 

*  I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia  \  &c.]    This  paflage,  which 

fome  of  the  editors  have  degraded  as  fporious,  to  the  margin,  and 
others  have  iilently  altered ,  I  have  faithfully  printed  according  to 
the  quarto,  from  which  the  folio  difiers  only  in  pnnAuation.  fhe 
pailage  is  very  obfcure,  if  not  corrupt.  Perhaps  it  may  be  read 
thus: 

Cordelia has  been informed 

Of  my  obfcured  courfe,  and  (hall  find  time 

From  this  enormous  ftate- feeking,  to  give 

Lofles  their  remedies.— 
Cordelia  is  informed  of  our  affairs,  and  when  thtemrmous  care 
oi  feeking  her  fortune  will  allow  her  time,  fhe  will  employ  it  in  re- 
medying lofles.  This  is  harfli ;  perhaps  fomethine  better  may  be 
found.  I  have  at  leaft  fupplied  the  eenuine  reading  of  the  old 
copies.  Enormous  is  unwonted,  out  of  rule,  out  of  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.    Johnson. 

So  Holinfhed,  p.  647 »  **  The  maior  perceiving  thb  inormom 
doing,"  &c.    Steevens^ 

3  and  Jhall  fold  time 

From  this  enormous  ftate,        fifkhtg  to  ghve 

Lofpts  their  remedies ;]  I  eonfefs  I  do  not  underftand  this  paffage,  ' 
unlefs  it  may  be  confidered  as  divided  parts  of  Cordeliers  letter, 
which  he  is  reading  to  himfelf  by  moonli^t :  it  certainly  conveys 
ihe  fenfe  of  what  (he  would  have  faid.    In  reading  a  letter,  it  is 
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Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  fhameful  lodging. 


nataral  enoogh  to  dwell  on  thofe  circtunftances  !a  it  that  promiie 
the  change  in  our  affidn  which  we  moft  wilh  for ;  and  Kent  having 
read  Cordelia*s  aflurances  that  (he  will  find  a  time  to  free  the  injarad 
from  the  enormous  mifrole  of  Regan,  is  willing  to  to  to  fleep  with 
that  pleaiing  reflexion  uppermoft  in  his  mind.  But  this  u  mere 
conjefture.    Stbivens. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paflage  cannot  be  right;  for 
although  in  the  old  ballad  from  whence  uiis  play  is  fuppofed  to 
be  taken»  Cordelia  is  forced  to  feek  her  fortune,  in  the  play  itielf 
(he  is  queen  of  France,  and  has  no  fortune  to  feek ;  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  difcover  the  real  meaning  of  this  fpeech,  than  to  refute 
his  conjedure.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  verb,  Jhali  fiud^  is  not 
governed  by  the  word  Cordelia,  but  by  the  pronoun  /,  in  the  be- 

finning  of  the  fentence ;  and  that  the  words //v/»  thh  enormous  JUne^ 
o  not  refer  to  Cordelia,  but  to  Kent  himfelf,  dreifed  like  a  clown, 
and  condemned  to  the  ftocks, — an  enormous  ftate  indeed  fur  a  man 
of  hb  hieh  rank. 

The  difficulty  of  this  paflage  has  arifen  from  a  miftake  in  all 
the  former  editors,  who  have  printed  thefe  three  lines,  asifth^ 
were  a  auoution  from  Cordelia*s  letter,  whereas  they  are  in  bkt 
the  words  of  Kent  himfelf;  let  the  reader  confider  them  in  that 
light,  as  part  of  Kent's  own  fpeech,  the  obfcurity  is  at  an  end^ 
and  the  meaning  is  clearly  this : — **  I  know  that  the  letter  is  fioili 
Cordelia,  (who  hath  been  informed  of  my  obfcured  courfe)  and 
(hall  gain  time,  bv  this  ftrange  difguife  and  iituation,  which  I 
(hall  employ  in  feeking  to  rem(»y  our  prefent  loflb."  M.  Mason* 
Notwithfianding  the  ingenuity  and  confidence  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon, 
(who  has  not  however  done  juftice  to  his  own  idea)  I  cannot  but 
concur  with  Mr.  Steevens,  in  aicribing  thefe  broken  expreffions  to 
the  letter  of  Cordelia* — For,  if  the  words  were  Kent's,  there  will 
be  no  intimation  from  the  letter  that  can  give  the  leafl  infight  to 
Cordelia's  defign ;  and  the  only  apparent  purport  of  it  will  be,  to 
tell  Kent  that  me  knew  his  fituation.  But  exclufive  of  this  confi- 
deration,  what  hopes  could  Kent  entertain,  in  a  condition  fo 
deplorable  as  his — unlefs  Cordelia  fhould  take  an  opportunity, 
from  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  breils  fubfiiling  between 
Albany  and  Cornwall— of  ^i^^r^  a  time^  to  giw  loffes  Uieir  reme- 
diis  /-ICuran  had  before  mentioned  to  Edmund,  the  rumour  of 
nvars  tvwardt  between  thefe  dukes.  This  report  had  reached 
Cordelia,  who,  having  alfo  difcovered  the  fituation  and  fidelity  of 
Kent,  writes  to  inform  him,  that  (he  (hould  avail  herfelf  of  the 
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Fortune,  good  night;  fmilc  once  more;  turn  thy 
wheel !  [He  Jleeps. 


firft  opportunity  which  the  enormities  of  the  times  ml^ht  ofier, 
of  reftoring  him  to  her  father's  favour,  and  her  ^ther  to  nis  king- 
dom. [See  Aft  m.  fc.  L  Aft  IV.  fc.  lii.]     Hbnley. 

In  the  old  copies  thefe  words  are  printed  in  the  (ame  charafter  as 
the  reft  of  the  fpeech.  I  have  adhered  to  them,  not  conceiving 
that  they  form  any  part  of  Cordelia^s  letter,  or  that  any  part  of  it 
is  or  can  be  read  by  Kent.  He  wiihes  for  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
that  he  may  read  it.  I  fufpeft  that  two  half  lines  have  been  loft 
between  the  words  y?47/r  and  feeling.  This  enormom  ftate  means,  I 
think,  the  confufion  fubfifting  in  the  ftate,  in  confeqnence  of  the 
difcoid  which  had  arifen  between  the  dukes  of  Albany  and  Corn- 
wall; of  which  Kent  hopes  Cordelia  will  avail  herfelf.  He  fays 
in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  v 

•*  There  is  divifion, 

«<  Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 

**  With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Corm^mll." 
In  the  modem  editions,  after  the  words  under  globe ^  the  follow- 
ing direftion  has  been  inferted :  **  Looking  up  to  the  moon,**  Kent 
is  furely  here  addreiTmg,  not  the  moon,  but  the  fun,  which  he  has 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  line,  and  for  whofe  ritine  he  is  impa- 
tient, that  he  may  read  Cordelia's  letter.  He  has  juft  before  faid 
to  Glofter,  '•  Give  you  good  morrow  /"  The  comfortable  beams  of 
the  moon  no  poet,  I  believe,  has  mentioned.  Thofe  of  the  fun 
are  again  mentioned  by  Shakfpeare  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

**  Thxmfun,  that  r«ij^rr>?,  bum!"    Maloni. 
My  reafon  for  concurring  with  former  editors  in  a  fuppoiition 
thiat  the  moon,  not  xhtfun,  was  meant  by  the  beacon,  arofe  from  a 
confideration  that  the  term,  beacon,  was  more  applicable  to  the 
moon,  being,  like  diat  planet,  only  defigned  for  night-fervice. 

As  to  the  epithet — comfortable,  it  fuits  with  either  luminary ;  for 
he  who  is  compelled  to  travd,  or  fit  abroad,  in  the  night,  muft 
furelv  have  derived  comfort  from  the  Inftre  of  the  moon. 

The  mention  of  xhtjuu  in  the  preceding  proverbial  fentence  is 
quite  accidental,  and  therefore  oueht  not,  m  my  opinion,  to  have 
weight  on  the  prefent  occafion.-— By  what  is  here  ur^,  however, 
I  no  not  mean  to  infinuate  that  Mr.  Malone's  opimon  is  indefen- 
fible.    Stbivbvs. 
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SCENE    III. 
A  Part  of  the  Heath. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myfelf  proclaim'd ; 
And»  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Efcap*d  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free ;  no  place9 
That  guard,  and  mod  unufual  vigilance. 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.     While  I  may  fcapc^ 
I  will  preferve  myfelf :  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  bafeft  and  moft  pooreft  (hape. 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  tobeaft:  my  face  I'll  grime  with 

filth; 
Blanket  my  loins;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots;* 
And  with  prcfented  nakednefs  out- face 
The  winds,  and  perfecutions  of  the  (ky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,'  who,  with  roaring  voices, 

4  elf  all  my  hair  in  ibro/x;]  Hair  thus  knotted,  was  vul- 

^rly  fuppoied  to  be  the  work  oiehes  and  fairies  in  the  night.  So» 
m  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

•*  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  ni^ht, 

**  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs. 
**  Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes." 

Stebvens. 

J  0/  Bedlam  heggart,]  In  Tlfe  Bell-man  of  London^  by  Decker, 
5th  edit.  1 640,  is  the  following  account  of  one  of  thefe  charaders, 
under  the  title  of  an  Abraham-Man.  **  — —  he  fweares  he  hath 
been  in  Bedlam,  and  will  talke  frantickely  of  puruofe :  you  fee 
fimtes  ftuck  in  fundry  places  of  his  naked  fleHi,  elpecially  in  hit 
armesy  which  paine  he  gladly  puts  himfelfe  to,  only  to  make  you 
believe  he  is  out  of  his  wits.     He  calles  himfelfe  by  the  name  of 
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Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,^  nails,  fprigs  of  rofemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  objed,  from  low  farms,' 
Poor  pelting  villages,®  fheep-cotes,  and  mills. 


Toore  Toftiy  and  comming  near  any  body  cries  out.  Poor  Tom  is  «- 
cold.  Of  thcfe  Abraham-men^  fome  be  exceeding  merry,  and  doc 
nothing  bat  (ing  fones  fafhioned  out  of  their  owne  braines :  fome 
will  dance,  others  will  doc  nothing  but  cither  laugh  or  wecpe : 
others  are  dogged,  and  fo  fullen  both  in  lokc  and  fpeech,  ttiat 
fpying  but  a  fmall  company  in  a  houfe,  they  boldly  and  bluntly 
enter,  compelling  the  fervants  through  fearc  to  give  them  what  they 
demand." 

.  Again,  in  O  perfe  O,  ^c.  Being  an  Addition  Sec.  to  the  Bell- 
man s  Second  Night-iualke  &c,  1 6l 2. 

••  Crackers  tyed  to  a  dogges  tayle  make  not  the  poore  currc 
runne  fafler,  than  thefe  Ahram  ninnies  doe  the  filly  'villages  of  the 
country,  fo  that  when  they  come  to  any  doore  a  begging,  nothing 
is  denied  them." 

Tojham  Abraham ,  a  cant  term,  ftill  in  ufe  among  iailots  and 
the  vulgar,  may  have  this  origin.     Stebvsns. 

6  ^wooden  tricks ^'\  i.  c.  Ikewcrs.    So,  in  The  Wyll  of  the 

Deuill^  bl.  1.  no  date.  *•  I  give  to  the  butchers,  &c.  pricks  inough 
to  fet  op  their  thin  meate,  that  it  may  appeare  thicke  and  well 
fedde."    Ste  evens. 

Steevens  is  right :  the  euonjmus^  of  which  the  bed  ikewers  arc 
made,  is  called /nri- wood.     M.  Mason. 

7  Uyw  farms,]  The  quartos  read,  low  fervice. 

Steevens. 

*  Pflor  pelting  i;////zf«,]  Pelting  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the 
fenfe  of  beggarly :  I  fupppfe  from  pelt  a  ikin.  The  poor  being 
generally  cloathed  in  leather.    W a r  b  u r ton. 

Pelting  is,  I  believe,  onlv  an  accidental  depravation  of  petty, 
ShakfpeaTC  ufcs  it  in  The  Midfummer-Night's  Dream  of  fmall 
brooks,    Johnson. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  often  ufe  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
Shakfpeare.     So,  in  King  and  no  King,  A61 IV : 

••  This  pelting,  prating  peace  is  good  for  nothing." 

SpanijSb  Curate,  Aft  II.  fc.  ult •«  To  learn  the  prlting  law." 

Shakfpearc's  Mfdfnmmer  Night's  Dream,^^'*  every  pelting  river." 
Mtafure  for  Meajure,  Aft  if.  fc.  vii : 

"  And  tstty  pelting  petty  officer." 
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Sometime  with  lunatick  bans^^   fometime  with 

prayers. 
Enforce  their   charity. — ^Poor  Turlygood!   poor 

Tom!* 
That's  fomething  yet; — Edgar  I  nothing  am.* 

lExif. 

Agadn,  in  TVvi&cr  ami  Crejida,  Hedor  fajrs  to  Achilles : 
''  We  have  had  felthg  wan  fioce  70a  refbs'd 
•*  The  Gfccian  caofc." 
From  the  firft  of  the  two  laft  inftances  it  appean  not  to  be«  r»f«- 
f«//M«  •/ t^ty^  which  u  ofed  the  next  word  to  it,  bat  ieemi  to 
be  the&ne  zipahty:  and  if  it  comes  from  pelit^  (kin,  as  Dr* 
Warborton  iajrs,  the  poets  have  farnifhed  'odUget^  P^^^%  ^^# 
riven^  •ffian  rf  jmjike  and  numn,  all  out  of  one  wvorobe. 

Steitivs. 
See  Vol.  V.^p.  42,  n.  9.    Malowi. 
9  ,,~~^^lmiatick  bans,]  To  ham^  is  to  carie. 
So,  in  Mother  Bcmhie,  1 594,  a  comedy  by  Ljly : 
''  Well,  be  as  be  may,  is  no  bionrimg.'' 
Again,  in  ArtUu  of  Fe^erfbam^  1 592 : 

*'  Nay,  it  thofe  ^nr,  let  me  breathe  caries  forth.'? 

STESTIilt. 

s  /fltfrTnrlygood!  poor  Tom!]  We  fhould  read  Tmrlmfim. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  new  fpecies  of  gipfies,  caDbd 
TurlMfhu,  a  fraternity  of  naked  hegtarst  wnich  ran^  ap  and  dows 
Earope.  However,  the  charch  ofKome  hath  dignified  them  with 
the  name  of  heretics ,  and  afbially  bamed  fome  of  them  at  Fuit. 
Bat  what  fort  of  religionifts  they  were,  appears  from  Genebrard't 
account  of  them.  "  Turlupin  Cynicorum  fedam  fofcitantes,  de 
nuditate  pudendorum,  &  puolico  coitu."  Plainly,  nothing  bot  a 
band  ofTom-c'^BeJlamt,    Warburtoit. 

Hanmer  reads— /^r  Turluru.  It  is  probable  the  word  Tmrfym 
good  was  the  common  corrupt  pronunciation.    Job  nson. 

'  ■  Edgar  I  nothing  am.}  As  Ed^r  I  am  outlawed,  dead  10 
law ;  I  have  no  longer  any  political  exigence.    Joh  nsoit. 

The  critidc's  idea  u  both  too  complex  and  too  puerile  for  one  ia 
Edgar's  fituation.  He  is  purfued,  it  fcems,  and  proclaimed,  i.  e* 
a  reward  has  been  offered  for  taking  or  killing  him.  In  afluming 
this  charader,  fa3rs  he,  I  may  prderve  myCdf ;  as  Edgar  I  am 
inevitably  gone.    Ritsow. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is.  As  poor  Tom,  I  may  exift :  appeariiig 
as  Edgar,  I  am  loft.    Maloni. 
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SCENE    IV. 

Befm  Glofter's  Cafile.^ 

Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

LUAK.  'Tis  ftrange,  that  they  ftiould  fo  depart 
from  home. 
And  not  fend  back  my  meffcnger. 

Guvr.  As  I  learned. 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpofe  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

KEifr.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  mafter ! 


4  Before  Gloftei^s  caftU^  It  is  not  very  clearly  difcovcrcd  why 
Lear  comes  hither.  In  the  foregoing  part  he  fent  a  letter  to 
Cloiler ;  bat  no  hint  is  given  of  its  contents.  He  feems  to  have 
gone  to  vifit  Glofter  while  Cornwall  and  Regan  might  prepare  to 
entertain  him.    Johnson. 

It  is  plain,  I  think»  that  Lear  comes  to  the  earl  of  Glocefter's 
in  confequence  of  his  having  been  at  the  dnke  of  Comwairs,  and 
havine  heard  there,  that  his  fon  and  daughter  were  gone  to  the 
carl  of  Glocefter's.  His  firft  words  (how  this  :  "  *Tis  ftrange  that 
they  (Cornwall  and  Rq^n)  ft?ouid  fo  depart  from  bome^  and  not 
fend  back  my  meiTenger  (Kent)."  It  is  clear  alfo  from  Kent's  fpeech 
in  this  fcene,  that  he  went  diredUy  from  Lear  to  the  diuce  of 
Cornwall's,  and  delivered  his  letters,  but,  inilead  of  being  fent 
back  with  any  anfwer,  was  ordered  to  follow  the  doke  and  duchefs 
to  the  earl  ot  Glocefter's.  Bat  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  Lear's 
order  to  Kent  in  the  preceding  a^,  fcene  r.     Go  you  before  to 

Gloceftcr  *with  thefe  letters. The  obvious  meaning,  and  what 

will  agree  beft  with  the  courfe  of  the  fubfequent  events,  is,  that 
the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  hb  wife  were  then  refiding  at  Glocefter. 
Why  Shakfpeare  fhouldchoofe  to  fuppofe  them  at  Glocefter,  rather 
than  at  any  other  city,  is  a  different  queftion.  Perhaps  he  might 
think,  that  Glocefter  implied  fuch  a  neighbourhood  to  the  earl  of 
Glocefter's  caftle,  as  his  ftory  required.     Tyrwhitt. 

Seep. 77,  n.6.    Malone. 
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Lear.  How  ! 
Mak'ft  thou  this  Ihame  thy  paftime  ? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord/ 

Fool.  Ha,  ha ;  look !  he  wears  cruel  garters  !  * 
Horfes  are  tied  by  the  heads;  dogs,  and  bears,  hy 
the  neck ;  "monkies  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the 
legs :  when  a  man  is  ovcr-Iufty '  at  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  nether-ftocks.' 

'  No,  my  iordJ]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.    St e evens. 

6 bf  nuean  cruel  garters  /]  I  believe  a  quibble  was  bere 

intended.  Cr«ii// fignifies  tuorfted,  of  which  ftockinw,  gancrs, 
night-capsy  &c.  are  made ;  and  it  is  ufed  in  chat  fenie  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  AA  II : 

<*  For  who  that  had  but  half  his  wits  about  him 
«»  Would  commit  the  counfcl  of  a  ferious  (in 
*«  To  fuch  a  crrwtl  night-cap," 
So  again  in  the  comedy  of  ^he  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abmgtot^ 
printed  1599: 

**  I'll  warrant  you,  he'll  have 

•'  His  cruell  garters  crofs  about  the  knee." 
So^  in  The  Bird  in  a  cage,  ^^11  • 

"  I  fpeak  the  prologue  to  our  ftlk  and  cmei 
•*  Gentlemen  in  the  hangings." 
Again f  in  Woman's  a  Weathercock,  i6iz  : 

**  Wearing  o^Jilk,  why  art  thou  ftill  fo  cruel,*'  STBEVEwa* 

T  over4ufiy ]    Omer-htfiy  in   this  place  has  a  double 

fignification.     Luftinefs  anciently  mczTitfaucinejs. 

So,  in  Decker's  If  this  be  not  a  good  play  the  Desil  is  in  it,  1 61 2  S 

"  upon  pain  of  lx.ing  plagued  for  tJicir  lujlyne/u'* 

Again,  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,   1 607  : 

*«  (he'll  fnarl  and  bite, 

**  And  take  up  Nero  for  his  luftinefs,'^ 
Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch  : 

**  Caflius'  foldicrs  did  (hewe  themfelves  veric  ftubborne  and 
luftie  in  the  campe,"  &c.     Ste evens. 

«  then  he  ntiears  luooden  nether- (locks.]    Nether-ftocks  is  the 

old  word  for  ftockings.  Breeches  were  at  that  time  called  "  men's 
owrftockes,**  as  I  learn  from  Barret's  Abvearie,  or  ^adruple  DiOi- 
onary,  I  580* 

It  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  the  fecond  part  of  The 
Map  of  Mock  Beggar  Hall,  &c.  an  ancient  ballad,  that  the  (lock* 
ings  were  formerly  fewcd  to  the  brccchci : 
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Lbar.  What's  he,  that  hath  fo  much  thy  place 
miftook 
Tofctthcchcrc? 

KBirr.  It  is  both  he  and  (he. 

Your  fon  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No* 

Kbi^t.  Yes. 

Lbjr.  No,  I  fay* 

Kei^t.  I  fay,  yea. 

LbarJ^  No,  no;  they  would  not, 

KENt.  Yes,  they  have* 

Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  fwear  no» 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  fwear,  ay.* 

Lear.  They  durft  not  do*t ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do*t;  ^tis  worfc  than 

murder. 
To  do  upon  refpcd  fuch  violent  outrage :  ^ 

*'  Their  fathers  went  in  homelj  ftces, 

'<  And  good  plain  broad-doth  breeches ; 
"  Their  ftockinn  with  the  fame  agrees^ 
''  Sew'd  on  mth  good  ftrong  ftitches^" 
Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomic  rf  Abttfes,  has  a  whole  chapter  on  The 
Diverfitkof  Nether-Stockes  fwonte  in  England,  159^^.     Hey  wood 
among  )m  Epigrams,  1562,  has  the  fbllowinfi;: 

"  Thy  upper-flocks,  be  they  ftuft  with  filke  or  flocks, 
'*  Never  become  thee  like  a  netberfaire  of  flocks.^* 

Stebvbns* 
9  LearA  This  and  the  next  fpeech  are  omitted  in  the  folio.— I 
have  left  the  reft  as  I  foond  them>  without  any  attempt  at  metrical 
diviflon ;  beine  well  convinced  ^hat,  as  they  ate*  colleded  from 
dtfcordant  copies^  they  were  not  all  defigned  to  be  preferved,  and 
therefore  cannot,  in  our  ufual  method,  be  arranged. 

Steevens. 

*  Bjjusto,  I  ftvear,  ty."]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.   Steevens. 

^  To  do  upon  refpeS  fucb 'violent  outrage  i\  To  violate  the  publick 

and  venerable  charader  of  a  meflenger  from  the  king.    Johnson. 

Vol.  XIV.  I 
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Reroke  me,  with  all  modcft  haffe,  which  way 
Thou  might* ft  deferve,  or  they  impofe^  this  ufagc. 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highnefs'  letters  to  lYitm^ 
Ere  I  was  rifen  from  the  place  that  (hoWd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  poft, 
Stew*d  in  his  hafte,  half  breathlels,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril  his  miftrefs,  falutations ; 
Delivered  letters,  fpite  of  intermiflion,'* 
Which  prefently  they  read:  on  whofe  contents. 
They  fummon'd  up  their   meiny,^  ftraight  took 
horfej  - 


To  do  an  outrage  upon  refftSi  docs  not,  I  believe,  primarily 
mean,  to  behave  outrageoufly  to  perfins  of  a  rtfptf^ble  dhara^r, 
(though  that  in  fubflance  \%  the  lenfe  of  the  words,)  but  rather, 
to  be  grofsly  deficient  in  refpeSi  to  thofe  who  are  eptitipd  to  it,  con- 
fidering  refpeS  as  perfonified.    So  before  in  this  (bene : 

•«  You  (hall  do  fmall  rejptii,  (how  too  bold  malice 
**  Againft  the  grace  and  perfon  of  my  matter, 
'*  Stocking  his  meflcngers."    Malonh. 

4  Delifverd  Utters 9  fpite  of  intermiffion,]  IntermiJJion,  for  an- 
other meifage,  which  they  had  then  before  them,  to  confider  of; 
called  intermiffion,  becaufe  it  came  between  their  leifure  and  the 
Reward's  meflfage.    War  burton. 

Spite  of  intermiffion  is  tvithoui  paufe,    njjithwt  fuffering  time  t$ 
intervene*    So,  in  Mncbetb  : 
••  gentle  heaven, 

^'  Cut  (Sort  all  intermiffion,**  &c.    Stbbvrns* 

S^ite  of  intermiffion,  perhaps  means  in  fpite  of,  or  Without  re- 
garding, that  mdlage  which  intervened,  and  wMch  was  endtlol 
to  precedent  attention. 

Sfite  of  intermiffion,  however,^  may  mean,  in  fpite  of  being 
obliged  to  paufe  and  take  breath,  after  havii^  ponied  forth  the 
faluution  from  his  miftrefs.  In  Cawdrey's  ATpbabeticaf  Table  of 
hardvuords,  1604,  />r/^rzv^an  is  defined,  ^*  forefimving,  ^  pawfing 
•r  breaking  off.'*     M a Lo n  e. 

^  They  fummon'd  up  their  mtiay,^    Meiny^  i.  e^  people.     Pope* 
Mffne,  a  houfe.    Me/nie,  a  family,  Fr, 
So,  in  Momfienr  D'Olrve,  1606. 
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Commanded  me  to  folio w^  and  attend 

The  leifure  of  their  anfwer ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 

And  meeting  here  the  other  meffenger, 

Whofe  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poifon'd  mine, 

(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 

Difplay'd  fo  faucily  againfl  your  highnefsj 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew ;  ^ 

He  rais'd  the  houfe  with  loud  and  coward  cries : 

Your  fon  and  daughter  found  this  trefpafs  worth 

The  Ihame  which  here  it  fuffers. 


«*  if  (he,  or  her  fad  meiny^ 

«•  Be  towards  flccp,  I'll  wake  them." 
Again,  in  the  bl.  1.  Romance  of  Sjr  Eglamoure  of  Artoys,  nu 
date: 

*'  Of  the  emperoore  took  he  leave  ywys, 

'*  And  of  all  the  meinj  that  was  there," 
Again: 

"  Here  cometh  the  king  of  Ifrael, 

"  With  a  fayre  meinye»"     Steevens. 

Though  the  word  meiny  be  now  obfolete,  the  word  menial, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  is  ftill  in  ufe*  On  'wio/e  contents^ 
means  the  contents  of  which.     M.  Mason. 

Menial  is  by  fome  derived  from  fervants  being  infra  moenia  or 
domefticks.  An  etymology  favoured  by  the  Roman  termination 
of  the  word.  Many,  in  Kent's  fenfc,  for  train  or  retinmt  was  ofed 
fi>  late  as  Dryden's  time : 

•«  The  manj  rend  the  Ikies  with  loud  applaufc." 

Odt  on  Alexander's  Feaft, 
Holt  White. 
•  Having  more  man  than  *wit  about  me,  drew ;]  The  perfonal 
pronoun  which  is  found  in  a  preceding  line,  is  underftood  before 
the  word  having*  The  fame  licenfe  is  taken  by  our  poet  in 
other  places,  bee  Ad  IV.  fc.  ii.  '<  — and  amongft  them  feil*d 
him  dead  ;*'  where  they  is  underftood.    So,  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  40 : 

'•  which  if  granted, 

"  As  he  made  femblance  of  his  duty,  <would 
**  Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 
where  he  is  underftood  before  ivould.    See  alfo  Hamlet,  Adl  II. 
fc.  ii.  "  — whereat  gricv'd,— ^^W/  out  ariefts." — ^The  modern 
•ditors^  following  Sir  Fhomai^  Hanmer,  read — /drew.  Malo.nk. 
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Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet/  if  the  uild  gecfc 

fly  that  way. 
Fathcrt,  that  wear  rags. 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags. 

Shall  fee  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  (halt  have  as  many  dolours  • 
for  thy  daughters,^  as  thou  can*ft  tell  in  a  year. 

Lear.  O,  how  this  mother  *  fwcUs  up  toward 
my  heart ! 


1  Winter*!  not  gene  jet^  &c,]  If  this  be  their  behaviour^  the 
king's  troubles  are  not  yet  at  an  end.    Joh  nson. 
This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  quartos.    Steevbns. 

<  i— —  i/tf^Krr — ]  Quibble  intended  between  doloitrt  and  doliart. 

Hanmir. 

The  fame  quibble  had  occurred  in  The  Tempeft^  and  in  Meafure 
firMeafnre.    Stikyens. 

9  for  thy  daughters »"]    i,  e.  on  account  of  thy  daaghceii* 

inmtitode.  In  the  firft  part  of  the  fentence  dohurt  is  underftood 
in  iti  true  fenfe ;  in  the  latter  part  it  b  taken  for  doliars.  The 
modem  editors  have  adopted  an  alteration  made  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
'^fram  inftead  of /or;  and  following  the  fecond  folio,  read— thy 
dear  daughters.    Ma  lone. 

*  O,  how  thJs  mother  fafr.]  Lear  here  afic^s  to  pafs  off  the 
fwelling  of  his  heart  ready  to  burfl  with  grief  and  indignation,  for 
the  difeafe  called  the  Mother^  or  Hjfterka  Paffio,  which,  in  our 
author's  time,  was  noffthought  peculiar  to  women  only.  la 
Harfnet's  Declaration  of  Popi/6  Imfcftures,  Richard  Mainy,  Gent, 
one  of  the  pretended  demoniacs,  depofes,  p.  263,  that  the  firft 
night  that  he  came  to  Denham,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Peckham,  wheit 
thefe  impoftures  were  managed,  he  was  fomewhat  evill  ac  eafe, 
and  he  mw  worfe  and  worfe  with  an  old  difeafe  that  he  had,  and 
which  the  prieils  perfuaded  him  was  from  the  poflcflion  of  the 
devil,  viz.  '*  The  difeafe,  I  fpake  of  was  a  fpice  of  the  Mother i 
wherewith  I  had  bene  troubled  •  •  •  before  my  going  into  Fraunce : 
whether  I  doe  rightly  term  it  the  Mother  oj  bo,  I  knowe  not  •  •  • 
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Hyfterica  pqjjio  !  down,  thou  climbing  forrow. 
Thy  element's  below! — Where  is  this  daughter? 

Kent.  With  the  earl,  fir,  here  within. 

Lear.  Follow  me  not ; 

Stay  here.  '    lExtt. 

Gent.  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you 
fpeak  of? 

Kent.  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  fo  fmall  a  train  ? 

Fool.  An  thou  hadft  been  fet  i*  the  (locks  for 
that  queftion,  thou  hadft  well  deferred  it. 

Kent.  Why,  fool? 

Fool.  We'll  fet  thee  to  fchool  to  an  ant,'  to 


When  I  was  ficke  of  this  dlfcafe  in  Fraunce,  a  Scottifh  do^or  of 
phyfick  then  in  Paris,  called  it,  as  I  remember,  Fertiginem  Capitis. 
It  riieth  . ...  of  a  winde  in  the  bottome  of  the  belly,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  a  great  fwelling,  caufeth  a  very  painfull  colUcke  in 
the  ftomack,  and  an  extraordinary  giddines  in  the  head." 

It  is  at  leaft  very  probable,  that  Shakfpeare  would  not  have 
thoueht  of  making  Lear  afied  to  have  the  Hjfierick  Pajpon,  or 
Motier,  if  this  pafTage  in  Harfnet's  pamphlet  had  not  fuggefted  it 
CO  him,  when  he  was  feleding  the  other  particulars  from  it,  in 
order  to  fumifh  out  his  character  of  Tom  of  Bedlam,  to  whom 
this  demoniacal  gibberiih  is  admirably  adapted.     Percy. 

In  p.  2^  of  the  above  pamphlet  it  is  faid  *'  Ma:  Maynie  had  a 
fpiceof  the  Hyfttrica  paffio^  as  feems,  from  his  youth,  he  himfclfc 
ternles  it  the  M(w/i&^r."    Ritson. 

'  Well  fet  thee  to  fchool  to  an  ant,  &c.]  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
fluggard,  (fays  Solomon,)  learn  her  ways,  and  be  wife;  which 
having  no  guide,  over-feer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
fnmmery  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harveft," 

By  this  alUifion  more  is  meant  than  is  exprelfed.  If,  favs  the 
Fool,  you  had  been  fchool'd  by  the  ant,  you  would  have  Known 
that  the  king's  train,  like  that  fagacious  animal,  prefer  the  fummer 
of  profperity,  to  the  colder  feafon  of  adverfity, 'from  which  no 

Sroiit  can  be  derived ;  and  defert  him,  whofe  '*  mellow  haneings'* 
ave  been  (haken  down,  and  who  by  "  one  winter's  bru£"  has 
l^cen  left  **  open  and  bare  for  every  ftorm  that  blows/' 

Malone* 
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teach  thee  there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter.^  AU 
that  follow  their  nofes  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but 
blind  men;  and  there's  not  a  nofe  among  twenty, 
but  can  fmell  him  that's  (linking.*  Let  go  thy 
hold,  wh^n  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  left  it 
break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the  great 
one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after. 
When  a  wife  man  gives  thee  *  better  counfel,  give 

*  AU  that  follvw  their  nofes  are  led  hy  their  eyes^  hut  hlini  men ; 
and  there's  not  a  nofe  among  twenty,  hut  can  fmell  him  thafs  ftinking.] 
llie  word  twenty  refers  to  the  nofes  of  the  hlind  men,  and  not  to  the ' 
men  in  general.    Stbevens, 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  fuppoies  we  (hould  read  Jinking.  What  the 
Fool,  fays  he,  wants  to  defcribe  is,  the  fagacity  of  mankind,  in 
finding  out  the  man  whofe  fortunes  are  declining.     Reed. 

StinkiKp  is  the  true  reading.  See  a  paiTage  from  All's  tuell  that 
ends  oor/T which  I  had  quotra,  before  I  was  aware  that  it  had  like* 
wife  been  feledted  by  Mr.  Malone,  for  the  fame  pnrpofe  of  illuftnu 
tion,  in  the  following  note.  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conje^ure,  how- 
ever, may  be  countenanced  by  a  pafTage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
**  Our  fortune  on  the  fea  is  out  of  breath, 
**  And  Jfnis  moft  lamentably. '*    Steevens, 

Mankind,  fays  the  Fool,  may  be  divided  into  thoTe  who  can 
fee  and  thofe  who  are  blind.  All  men,  but  blind  men,  though 
they  follow  their  nofes,  arc  led  by  their  eves ;  and  this  clafe  of 
mankind,  feeing  the  king  ruined,  have  all  aeferted  him  :  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  other  clafs,  the  blind,  who  have  nothing  but  thdr 
Viofes  to  guide  them,  they  alfo  fly  equally  from  a  king  whofe  for- 
tunes are  declining ;  for  of  the  nofes  of  twenty  blind  men  there  u 
not  one  but  can  fmell  him,  who  *'  heing  muddy  d  in  fortune's  mood, 
f nulls  fomrojhat  flrongiy  of  her  difpleafure.'*  You  need  not  there* 
fore  be  furprifed  at  Lear's  coming  with  fo  fmall  a  train* 
The  quartos  read — among  a  hundreds    Ma  lone. 

^  When  a  nuife  man  gives  thee  Ac]  One  cannot  too  much 

eommend  the  caution  which  our  moral  poet  ufes,  on  all  occafions, 
to  prevent  his  fentiment  from  being  perverfdy  taken.  So  here, 
havinfi;  given  an  ironical  precept  in  commendation  of  perfidy  and 
bafe  deKr^oR  dl  the  unfortunate,  for  fear  it  (hould  be  undedlood 
feriouily,  thoueh  delivered  by  his  bufibon  or  jefter,  he  has  the 
precaution  to  add  this  beautiful  correftive,  full  of  fine  fenfe  ,— •*  J 
would  have  none  bat  knaves  follow  it,  fince  a  fool  gives  it." 

WARBURTONt 
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me  mine  again :  I  would  have  none  but  knaves 
follow  it,  lince  a  fool  gives  it. 

That,  fir,  which  fcrves  and  feeks  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain,  • 

And  leave  thee  in  the  ftorm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  will  ftay. 

And  let  *  the  wife  man  fly : 
The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away; 

The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 

Kent.  Where  leam'd  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  flocks^  fool. 

Reenter  Lear,  with  Gloster. 

Lear.  Deny  to  fpeak  with  me  ?  They  arc  fick  ? 
they  are  weary  ? 
They  have  travelled  hard  to-night  ?  Mere  fetches ;  ^ 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off! 
Fetch  me  a  better  anfwer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke; 


*  But  I  *wiii  tarry ;  the  fool  *willjlay. 
And  let  &c.  J  I  think  this  pafTage  erroneous^  though  both  the 
copies  concur.    The  fenie  wiU  oe  meoded  if  we  read : 
But  I  will  tarrv ;  the  fool  will  day. 
And  let  the  wife  roan  fly ; 
The  fool.turns  knave,  that  runs  away ; 

The  knave  no  fool, 

That  I  ftay  with  die  king  is  a  proof  that  I  am  a  fool ;  the  wife 
men  ave  deferring  him.  There  is  knavery  in  this  defertion,  but 
there  is  no  folly.    Johnson. 

'  Mere  fetches ;]  Though  this  line  is  now  defedive,  perhaps  it 
originally  ftood  thus : 

Mere  fetches  all  j— .    Steevbns. 
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How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  courfe. 

LEjiR.  Vengeance !  plague !  death !  confiifion  !-^ 
Fiery  ?  what  quality  ?  Why,  Glofter,  Glofter, 
I'd  fpeak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall^  and  his  wife. 
Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord/  I  have  informed  them 

fo. 
Lear.  Inform'd  them !   Doll  thou  underftand 
me,  man  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lejr.  The  king  would  fpeak  with  Cornwall ; 
the  dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  fpeak,  commands  her  fer- 

vice: 
Arc  they  inform'd  of  this?' My  breath  and 

blood  !^ 
Fiery  ?  the  fiery  duke  ?— Tell  the  hot  duke,  that/— 
No,  but  not  yet : — may  be,  he  is  not  well ; 
Infirmity  doth  ftill  negled  all  office,  . 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound ;  we  are  not  ourfel  ves. 
When  nature,  being  opprefs'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  fuffer  with  the  body  :  Til  forbear; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indifpos'd  and  fickly  fit 
For  the  found  man. — Death  on  my  ftate !  wherefore 

[looking  on  Kent, 
Should  he  fit  here  ?  This  ad  perfuades  me,^ 

*  Glo.  IFeil,  &c,]  Tkis,  with  the  following  fpccch,  is  omitted 
in  the  quartos.    Stb evens. 

'  Are  tbejf  informed  of  this?]  This  line  is  not  in  the  oaartos. 

Malonb* 

• Tell  the  hot  duke^  that ]  The  quartos  rcad—Tcll  the 

hot  duke,  that  Lear Steevens« 

^ This  aB  perfuadis  me,]    As  the  meafure  is  here  defe£Uvc« 

perhaps  our  author  wrote : 

T^^^Thijo^^Laio&feffuadesme,-^.    SxEEVBifSf 
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That  this  rcmotion*  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  pradtice  only.'     Give  me  my  fervant  forth : 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife,  I'd  fpeak  with  them. 
Now,  prefently :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me. 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  Vl\  beat  the  drum. 
Till  it  cry.  Sleep  to  deaths 

Glo.  Vd  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  \^Exii. 

Lear.  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rifing  heart ! — but, 
down. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  ^  did  to 


*  — — /A/rremotion ]  From  their  pwn  {loufcto  that  of  the 

carl  of  Gioller.    Malone. 

'  Is  prafticc  onljJ]  PraBice  is  in  Shakfpeare,  and  other  old 
writers,  ofed  commonly  in  an  ill  fenfe  for  unUnvful  artifice. 

Johnson* 

4  Tiilitfry,  Sleep  to  death.]  This,  as  it  (lands,  appears  to  be 
a  mere  nonfenfical  rhapfody : — Perhaps  we  ihould  reaa — Death  t9 
JUfpxv&taAoi  Sleep  to  death.     M.  Mason. 

^  — -/A^  cockney ]  It  is  not  cafy  to  determine  the  exaft 

power  of  this  term  of  contempt,  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Can-- 
terhuYy  '  Tales  of  Chaucer  obferves,  might  h^ve  been  originally 
borrowed  fron^  the  kitchen.  From  the  ancient  ballad  of  The 
Turnament  of  Tottenham^  publilhed  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  fecond 
vo}ome  ^i  Ancient  Poetrj^  p.  24,  it  fhoald  feem  to  fignify  a  cook  : 

ff  At  that  feaft  were  they  ferved  in  rich  jirray  j 

"  Every  five  and  five  had  a  cokeney** 
i.  e.  a  cook^  or  fcullion,  to  attend  them. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  ii)  Ti^elfth  Nighty  makes  his  Clown  fay, 
*f  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.'* 
In  this  place  it  feems  to  have  ^  fignification  not  unlike  that  which 
It  bears  at  prefent;  and,  inde^,  Chaucer  in  hb  Revels  Tale, 
ver.  4205;,  appears  to  employ  it  with  fuch  a  meaning : 

'<  And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 

<*  I  fhall  be  halden  a  dafie  or  a  cokenaj.** 
Meres  likewife  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  IFit's  Commonwealth^ 
1 598,  obferves,  that  **  many  cockney  and  wanton  women  are  often 
£ck,  but  in  faith  they  cannot  tell  where."  Deckar,  alfo,  in  his 
AVoy^j  from  Hell^  &c.  1606,  has  the  following  paflage,  "  'Tis 
not  their  fault,  but  our  mother's,  our  cockering  mothers,  who  for 
fheif  labour  nude  ^  xo  be  called  cockneys,'-    See  the  notes  on  the 
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the  eels,  when  flic  put  them  i*  the  pafte*  alive  s 
Ihe  rapp'd  *em '  o*  the  coxcombs  with  a  ftick,  and 
ciy'd,  Dawft,  wantons,  down :  'Twas  her  brother^ 
that»  in  pure  kindnefs  to  his  horfe^  butter'd  his 
hay. 

JE»/^r  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  tf»t/ Servants. 

Lb  JR.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 
Corn.  Hail  to  your  grace ! 

[Kent  is  Jet  at  liberty. 
RtG.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  highnefs. 
Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what 
reaion 

CamUrlury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV.  p.  255,  where  the  reader 
will  meet  with  more  information  on  this  lubje^.    Steevens. 

Coekema^t  at  Dr.  Percy  imagines,  cannot  be  a  cook  or  fcnllion^ 
bat  is  fome  di(h  'which  I  am  unable  to  afcertain.  My  authority  is 
the  following  epigram  from  Davies : 

**  He  Uiat  comes  ereiy  day,  ihall  have  a  cock-nay, 
**  And  he  that  comes  but  now  and  then,  (liall  have  a  fat  hen." 

Ep.  on  Eng.  Prov.  179. 

Whalley. 

Mr.  Malone  exprefles  his  doubt  whether  cocknej^  means  a  fcullhn^ 

ice.  in  Tie  Tumament  ofTotteuham ;  and  to  the  lines  already  quoted 

from  J.  Davies's  Scourge  ofFoilj,  adds  the  two  next : 

<•  But  cocks  that  to  hens  come  but  now  and  then, 
**  Shall  have  a  cock-uay,  not  the  fat  hen." 
I  have  i)een  lately  informed  by  an  old  lady  that,  during  her  child- 
hood, Ihe  remembos  having  eaten  a  kind  of  fugar  pellets  called  at 
diat  time  cockuejs,    Stbevsics. 

* the  eels,  noheu  ftte  put  them  »'  the  fafie ]  Hinting 

that  the  eel  and  Lear  axe  in  tne  ijune  danger.    Johnson. 

This  lefefence  is  not  fuffioieiitly  explained. — Thcpafie,  or  crufl 
rf  a  fie,  in  SMr  (fir  lire's  time,  was  caUcd  a  c^,    Henley. 

'      '■  >  /ke  rapp'd  'em ]  So  the  quartos.     The  folio  reads— 

(he  k/ta/t  'em.    Malone. 

Rapfi  muft  be  the  true  reading,  as  the  only  fenfe  of  the  vcrb-^ 
to  knap,  Vk'XofttOp,  OT  break  afwsder.     SteeveIcs. 
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I  have  to  think  fo :  if  thou  (hould'fl  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Scpulch'ring •  an  adultrefs, — O,  arc  you  free? 

[io  Kent, 
Some  other  time  for  that, — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  fitter's  naught :  O  Regan,  ihe  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindnefs,  like  a  vulture,  here,"^ — 

[poinls  to  bis  heart. 

I  can  fcarce  fpeak  to  thee ;  thou 'It  not  believe. 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality* — O  Regan ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  fir,  take  patience ;  I  have  hope. 
You  lefs  know  how  to  value  her  cjcfert. 
Than  (he  to  fcant  her  duty.^ 


>  Sfpulch'riftg ]  Tliifi  word  is  accented  in  the  (ame  manner 

by  Fairfax  and  Milton  : 

"  As  if  his  work  ihould  \\s  fifutctfer  be,"  C.  i.  ft.  25. 
"  And  fo  Jeputcher'd  in  fuch  pomp  doft  lie,*' 

Miltw  Oft  Shakjfeare^  line  XV.    Stibvens. 

9  Jhe  hath  tied 

Sharp-tooth* d  unkindnefs^  like  a  'vulture,  here,"]    Alluding  to  the 
f^iblc  of  Prometheus.     War  burton. 

*  Of  hout)  depraved  a  quality ]  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio 

reads: 

^'/i&  how  deprav*d  a  quality Jonksoit. 

'  Than  Jhe  to  fcant  her  duty  J]  The  word  fcamt  is  diredly  con- 
trary to  the  fenfe  intended.    The  quarto  reads : 

^.^.^^flack  her  duty, 
which  is  no  better.    May  we  not  change  it  thus : 
You  lefs  know  how  to  value  her  defert. 
Than  (he  to  fcan  her  duty. 
Tofcan  may  be  to  meafure  or  proportion.     Yet  onr  author  u(cs 
his  negatives  with  fuch  licentioufnefs,  that  it  is  hardly  fafe  to 
make  an)^  alteration. — Scant  mav  mean  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  propor^ 
tion\  wmch  fenfe  feems  ftill  to  oe  retained  in  the  mechanical  term 
fcant  ling.     J  OH  Nso  N . 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  propofed  this  change  cA fcant  VDiXofcan  % 
but  furely  no  alteration  is  neceflary.  The  other  reading— ^ri» 
would  anfwer  as  well.  You  lefs  know  how  to  value  her  defert, 
than  (be  (knows)  tofcat^  her  duty,  i*  e.  than  (he  can  be  capable  of 
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Lear.  Say/  how  is  that  ? 


being  wanting  in  her  duty.  I  have  at  lead  given  the  huendei  mean* 
ingdTthe  piSage.    Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  without  doubt  intended  to  make  Regan  lliy,  /  hwe 
hopt  that  the  faQ  *uM  rather  turn  ma^  that  you  Imw  uot  b^nv  t9 
appntiate  her  merits  than  that  (he  hnvws  hoFW  to  fcant,  or  be  deficient 
in.  her  dutj^.  But  diat  he  has  exprelTed  this  fentiment  inaccurately, 
i4riil»  I  thinks  clearly  appear  from  inverting  the  fentence,  without 
channng  a  word.  **  I  nave  hope  (fays  Regan)  that  ihe  knows 
more\ot  better"]  how  to  fcant  her  duty,  than  you  know  how  to 
value  her  defert,"— i.  e.  I  have  hope,  that  (he  is  more perfe8^  more 
an  adept,  (if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  in  the  wm-performana 
of  her  duty,  that  you  ar^  pertc^,  or  accurate,  in  the  eilimatioa 
of  her  merit. 

In  The  WmterU  Tale  we  meet  with  an  inaccuracy  of  the  feme 
kind; 

"  1  ne'er  heard  yet, 

*•  That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  'wanted 

**  Lefs  impudence  to  gainfay  what  they  did, 

"  Than  to  perform  it  firft." 
where,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  juftly  obfcrvcd,  "  nvanted  (hould  be 
bad.  Of  le/s  (hould  htmore" — Again,  in  Cymbeline:  " — be  it 
but  to  forti^  her  judgment,  which  elfe  an  ea^fy  battery  might  lay 
flat,  for  takmg  a  beggar  without  le/s  quality."  Here  alfo  l^s 
(hould  certainly  be  more. 
Again,  in  Macbeth: 

**  Who  cannot  nvant  the  thought  how  monftroua 

«  It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 

**  To  kill  the  gracious  Duncan  ?" 
Here  unqueftionably  for  cannot  the  poet  (hould  have  written  can^ 
See  alfQ  Vol.  XII.  p.  628,  n.  9. 

If  Lear  is  le/s  knowing  in  the  valuation  of  Goneril's  defert,  than 

(he  is  in  her  fcanting  of  her  duty,  then  (he  knows  better  how  to 

/cant  or  be  deficient  in  her  duty,  than  he  knows  how  to  appretiate 

her  dcfcrt.    Will  any  one  maintain,  that  Regan  meant  to  exprefs 

a  hope  that  thb  would  prove  the  cafe  ? 

Shak(peare  perplexed  himfelf  by  placing  the  word  le/s  before 
know ;  for  if  he  had  written,  **  I  have  hope  that  you  rather  know 
how  to  make  her  de/ert  le/s  than  it  is,  (to  under-rate  it  in  your 
eftimation)  than  that  (he  at  all  knows  how  to  fcant  her  duty,"  all 
would  have  been  clear;  but,  by  placing;  le/s  before  know,  thia 
meaning  is  deftroyed. 

Thofc  who  imagine  that  this  paflagc  is  accurately  expreflfed  as  it 
now  (lands,  deceive  themfelves  oy  this  fallacy :  in  paraphrafmg  \%^ 
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Reg.  I  cannot  think,  my  lifter  in  the  leaft 
Would  fail  her  obligation :  If,  fir,  perchance. 
She  have  reftrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
*Tis  on  fuch  ground,  and  to  fuch  wholefome  end. 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curfes  on  her ! 

Reg.  O,  fir,  you  arc  old ; 

Nature  in  you  ftands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  fliould  be  rul'd,  and  led 
By  fome  difcretion,  that  difcerns  your  ftate 
Better  than  you  yourfelf :  Therefore,  I  pray  you. 
That  to  our  fitter  you  do  make  return  j 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  fir. 

Lear.  A(k  her  forgivenefs  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  houfe :  * 


they  always  take  the  word  h/s  out  of  its  place,  and  conned  it,  or 
fome  other  fynonymous  word,  with  the  word  de/ert,    Malonb. 

4  Sajt  &c.]  This,  as  well  as  the  following  fpeech,  is  omitted 
in  the  quartos.    Stbevens. 

*  Do  y<m  hut  mark  hcnu  this  hecomes  the  houfe  ?]  The  order  of 
families,  duties  of  relation*     Warburton. 

In  The  Tempeft  we  have  again  nearly  the  fame  fentiment : 
'*  But  O  how  oddly  will  it  found  that  I 
**  Muft  a(k  my  child  forgivenefs  ?"    Malone. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  may  be  fupported  by  the  following 

paflage  in  Milton  on  Drvorce^  B.  11.  ch.  xii.    '* the  rcftraint 

whereof,  who  is  not  too  thick-fighted,  may  fee  how  hurtfal,  how 
deftrudtive,  it  is  to  the  bouft^  the  church,  and  commonwealth !" 

TOLLET. 

The  old  reading  may  likewife  receive  additional  fupport  from 
the  following  paifage  in  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria^  1 598  : 
"  Come  up  to  fupper ;  it  will  become  the  houfe  wonderful!  well.'* 
Mr.  Toilet  has  fince  fumifhed  me  with  the  following  extradt 
from  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Commontjoealtb  of  England 9  410.  1 601  • 
chap.  II.  which  has  much  the  fame  expreflion,  and  explains  it. 
"  They  two  together  [man  and  wife]  ruleth  the  houfe.  The  bouje 
I  call  here,  the  man,  the  woman,  their  children,  their  fervants, 
bond  and  free,"  &c*    St bi yens. 
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Dear  daughter^  Iconfefs  ibiU  lam  old; 

Age  is  utmeceffaty :  ♦  on  my  knees  I  heg^       f  kneeling. 

^at  you*  II  vouchfaf erne  raiment^  bed^  and  food. 

Reg.  Good  fir,  no  more;  thefe  are  unfightly 
tricks : 
Return  you  to  my  fitter* 

Lear.  Never,  Regan : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  ^    ftruck    me  with  hef 

tongue. 
Mod  ferpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart : — 
All  the  ftor*d  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top !  Strike  her  young  bones^ 
You  taking  airs,  witli  lamenefs ! 

Corn.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 


Apin,  in  Painter's  Pa/ace  of  FUafure  i^^-^^**  The  gendenum'* 
wife  one  day  coald  not  refraine  (beholding  a  ftagges  head  fet  Qp  in 
the  gentleman's  boufe)  from  breaking  into  a  unghter  before  hit 
&ce>  faying  how  that  head  became  the  bou/e  very  well.'* 

Hkndeeson. 
4  Age  is  onneceflary :]  i.  e.  Old  age  has  few  wants.    Joh  nson. 
This  ofage  of  the  word  wmeceffarj  is  quite  without  example ; 
and  I  believe  my^  learned  coadjutor  has  rather  improved  than  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  bis  auUior»  who  feems  to  nave  defigned  to 
iay  no  more  than  mat  it  feems  unnteeffafy  to  children  that  the  lives 
'  ot  their  parents  Jbouldhe  prolonged.    Age  is  unnecejjary^  may  mean,^ 
M people  are  ufelefs.     So,  in  The  OldLanu^  by  Maflinger : 
<*  ■        your  laws  extend  not  to  defert, 
*•  But  to  wtneeejffan  years ;  and,  my  lord, 
'*  His  are  not  fuch."    Stbbvbms. 
Umteceffary  in  Lear's  fpeech,  I  believe,  means— m  nuasu  ofnecef^ 
faries,  mtabfe  to  procure  them.    Tyrwhitt. 

^  Look'd  black  upon  me\]  To  look  blacky  may  eafily  be  ex« 
plain 'd  to  look  cloudy  or  gloomy.    See  Miltou  : 

**  So  frown'd  tM  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
•*  Grew  darker  at  their  frown/' Johnson. 

So,  Holinlhed,  Vol.  III.  P- 1157  :  " The  bilhops  thereat 

repined,  and  looked  black."    Tol let. 
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Lear.  You  nimbte  lightnings,  dart  your  blind-^ 
ing  flames 
Into  her  fcornful  eyes !  Infcft  her  beauty. 
You  fen-fuck'd  fog«,  drawn  by  the  powerful  fiin. 
To  fall  and  blaft  her  pride !  ^ 

Reg.  O  the  Weft  gods! 

So  will  you  wifh  on  me,  when  the  rafh  mood 's  on.' 

Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  Ihalt  never  have  my 
curfe; 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  •  (hall  not  give 

*  To  fall  and  hlaft  her  pride !'\  Thus  the  quarto:  The  folio 
reads  not  fo  well,  to  fall  and  hlifler.     Joh  nson. 

Fall  is,  I  think,  ufed  here  as  an  adive  verb,  iignifying  to  hum- 
ble or  pull  down*  Ye  fen-fuck* d  fogs^  draivn  from  the  earth  bj 
be  pomierful  a.^ion  of  the  fun^  infeH  her  beauty ^  fo  as  to  fall  and 
hlaft ^  i.  c.  humble  and  deftroy,  her  pride,  Shakfpcare  in  other 
places  ufcs  falliTi  an  aftive  fcnfe.     So,  in  Othello: 

*'  Each  drop  (he  falls  will  prove  a  crocodile.** 
Again,  in  Troilfts  and  Crcjftda  : 

•*  make  him  fall 

"  His  creft,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends," 
lo  the  old  play  of  kin^  Leir  our  poet  found, 

•*  I  ever  thought  that  pride  would  have  a  fall,*' 

MAtONE. 

I  fee  no  occafion  for  fuppofing  with  Malone,  that  the  word 
faU  is  to  be  confidered  in  an  aftive  fenfe,  as  iignifying  to  humble 
or  pull  down ;  it  appears  to  roe  to  be  ufed  in  this  pa&gc  in  its 
common  acceptation ;  and  that  the  plain  meaning  is  this,  <*  You 
fen  fuck'd  fogs,  drawn  up  by  the  fun  in  order  to  fall  down  again 
and  hM  her  pride."    M.  Mason. 

I  once  propofed  the  fame  explanation  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  but  he 
would  not  receive  it,    Steevens. 

7  fwhett  the  rajh  mood  */  *».]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 

read  only,         ^when  the  rajb  mood ^perhaps  leaving  the  fen- 

tence  purpofely  unfinifhed,  as  indeed  I  Ihoula  wifh  it  to  be  left, 
rather  than  countenance  the  admiflion  of  a  line  fo  inharmonious  as 
that  in  the  text,    Steevens, 

•  Thy  tender-hefted  nature ]  Hefled  feems  to  mean  the  fame 

as  leaved.  Tender-hefted ^  u  e,  whofe  bofom  b  agitated  by  tender 
paffions.    The  formation  of  fuch  a  p9fticiple,  I  bdievc,  cannot  be 
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Thcc  o*cr  to  harfhnefs;  her  eyes  arc  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn :  'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleafures,  to  cut  off  my  train. 
To  bandy  hafty  words,  to  fcant  my  fizcs,* 
And,  in  conclufion,  to  oppofc  the  bolt 
Againft  my  coming  in :  thou  better  know'ft 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
EfFefts  of  courtcfy,  dues  of  gratitude; 
Thy  half  o*  the  kingdom  haft  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 
Reg.  Good  fir,  to  the  purpofe. 

J[Trumpeis  within. 

graxnniadcally  accounted  for.  Shakfpeare  nfes  hfts  for  ieavmn 
in  TI>e  H^mier's  TaU,  A&,  XL  Both  the  quartos  however  rea4» 
**  ttadcT-beJifd  nature ;''  which  may  mean  a  nature  which  is  go- 
Temed  by  gentle  difpofitions*  A/i  is  an  old  word  fignifying 
command*  So,  in  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,  &c.  1 504 : 
«•  Muft  yield  to  heft  of  others  that  be  free." 
Hefied  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.    Steevbh s. 

^ to /coat  my  fizes»]  To  contra^  my  allowances  or  pio« 

portions  fettled.    Johnson. 

A  Jizer  is  one  of  the  loweft  rank  of  ftudents  at  Cambridge,  and 
Uves  on  a  ftated  allowance. 

Sixes  are  certain  portions  of  bread,  beer,  or  other  vi£lnali« 
which  in  poblick  focieties  are  fet  down  to  the  account  of  particnlar 
perfons:  a  word  ftill  ufed  in  colleges.  So,  in  The  RetmrMfrom 
raniaffks: 

<*  You  are  one  of  the  devil*s  feUow-conomoners ;  one  thai  fiutb 
the  devil's  butteries.'* 

*'  Fidlers,  fet  it  on  my  head ;  I  ufe  to  Jtze  my  mufick,  or  go 
on  the  fcore  for  it."     Return  from  Farnajfus. 

Sine  fometimes  means  company.  So,  in  Cintbid*s  Revenge, 
1613: 

"  He  now  attended  with  a  barbal  fze 
«•  Of  fobcr  ftatefmcn."  Sec. 
I  fuppofe  a  barbal  Jize  is  a  bearded  company.     Ste E V  E  N  s. 

See  a  fze  in  Minfhew*$  DiSisnary.    Tollet. 
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Lear.  Who  piit  my  man  i*  the  flocks  ? 

Corn.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.  I  know*t,  my  filler's :  *  this  approves  her 
letter. 
That  (he  would  foon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come  ? 

Lear.  This  iate  flave,whofeeafy-borrow*d  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows : — 
Out,  varlct,  from  my  fight ! 

Corn.  What  means  your  grace  ? 

Lear.  Who  fl:ock'd  my  fervant  ?  Regan,  I  have 
'    good  hope 
Thou  didft  not  know  oft. — Who  comes  here  ?  O 
heavens,  " 

Enter  Goneril. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  fweet  fway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourfelves  are  old,' 


»  Corn.  What  trumpet*!  that? 
Reg.  I  know 't,  myjijler*s:'\  Thas,  in  Othello: 
«'  The  Moor> — /  know  his  trumpet." 
It  ihould  feem  from  both  thefe  paflages,  and  others  that  might 
1>e  quoted,  that  the  approach  of  great  perfonages  was  announced  oy 
fome  diftingDiGiing  note  or  tune  appropriately  ufed  by  their  own 
trumpeters.    Cornwall  knows  not  the  prefent  found ;  but  to  Re- 
gan, who  had  often  heard  her  fifter's  trumpet,  the  fiiil  floujifli  of 
It  was  as  familiar  as  was  that  of  the  Moor  to  the  ears  of  lago. 

Stbbvbms. 
^  IfjOH  do  love  old  men,  if  jour  fweet  fnvay 

Allow  obedience,  if  jmrfehves  are  old,']  Mr.  Upton  has  proved 
by  irrefiftible  authority,  that  to  allow  fignifies  not  only  to  permit, 
but  to  approve,  and   has  defenredly   replaced  die   old  reading. 

Vol.  XIV.  K 
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Make  it  y^mr  caufe;  iend  down^  and  take  my 

Dart ! — 
Art  not  alham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard? — 

Ho  GoN. 
O,  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  r 
Con.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  fir?  How  have  I 
offended  ? 
All's  not  effence,  that  indiforction  finds/ 
And  dotage  terms  fo. 

Lear.  O,  fides,  you  arc  too  Jjough ! 

Will  you  yet  hold  ?— How  came  my  man  i*  the 
(locks  ? 

Corn.  I  fet  him  there,  fir :  but  his  own  difor- 
ders 
Dcferv'd  much  lefs  advancement.' 


which  Dr.  Warburton  had  changed  into  hallow  ohedieMCit  not  rc- 
colledin^  the  fcripture  expreffion.  The  Lord  alloweth  the  righteous, 
Pfalm,  XI.  ver.  6.  So,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  1616 :  •*  —  (he 
gxUows  of  thee  for  loye«  not  for  luft."  Again,  in  his  farewell  t9 
Follie,  1617  :  *'  I  allow  tfaofe  pleafing  poems  of  Goazzo,  whidt 
begin,''  &c.  Again,  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Phaenrdk^ 
concerning  the  reception  with  which  the  death  of  Caefarmet: 
«*  they  neither  greatly  reproved,  nor  allowed  the  fad."  Dr. 
Warburton  might  have  found  the  emendation  which  he  propofed, 
in  Tate's  alteration  of  King  Lear,  which  was  firft  poblimed  in 
1687.     Steevens. 

^  '^—that  mdi/crethti  finds,]  Finds  is  here  ofed  in  the  fame 
ienfe  as  when  a  jury  is  ikid  to  find  a  bill,  to  whidi  it  is  an  allufioo; 
Our  author  again  ufes  the  fame  word  in  die  fame  ienfe  in  Hamku 
Aft  V.  fc.  i-: 

*•  Why.  'x\%  found  fo."    Edwajuds, 

To  find  is  little  more  than  to  think.  The  French  ufe  thok 
.word  trouper  in  the  fame  fenfe ;  and  we  ftill  fay  I  find  lime  tedious, 
or  I  find  company  troablefome,  without  thinicing  on  a  jury. 

Steivbns. 

*  — —  much  lefs  advancement.]  The  word  advancement  is  ironU 
cally  ufcd  for  confpicuoufnefs  of  punifhment ;  as  we  now  fay,  a  man 
is  advanced  to  the  pillory.    We  (hould  read : 
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Lear.  You  !  did  you  ? 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  fecm  fo/ 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  fojourn  with  my  fifter, 
Difmiffing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me ; 
I  am  now  from  honae,  and  out  of  that  provifion 
Which  (hall  be  needful  for  your  entertainnxent. 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  difmifs'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choofe 
To  wage  againft  the  enmity  o'  the  air; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Neceffity's  (harp  pinch!'' — Return  with  her? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerlefs  took 
Our  youngeft  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  fquire-like,  penfion  beg 
To  keep  bafe  life®  afoot: — Return  with  her? 


but  his  own  diforders 

Deferv'd  much  more  advancement.    Johnson. 
By  lefs  adnjancement  is  meant,  a  ftill  worfe  or  more  difgraceful 
Situation ;  a  fituation  not  fo  reputable.     Percy. 

Cornwall  certainly   means,  that   Kent's  diforders  had  entitled 
him  even  to  a  pod  of  lefs  honour  than  the  docks.    Stbevens. 

^  /  P^oy  you^  father ^  being  iveak,  ieera  fo,l  The  meaning  is, 
^ceyou  are  tveak,  be  content  to  think  yourfelf  weak.    Johnson. 

'  No,  rather  r  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choofe 
To  wage  againft  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  he  a  comrade  nvith  the  ivolfand  ooy/,— 
Neceflity's (harp  pinch!]  To  wtjage  is  often  ufed  abfohitely 
without  the  word  ovar  after  it,  and  yet  fignifies  t9  make  ivar,  as 
before  in«thisplay : 

My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  tvage  againil  thine  enemies. 
The  words — neceffity*sfbarf  pinch  I  appear  to  be  the  lefledtion  of 
Lear  on  the  wretched  fort  of  exiftence  he  had  defcribed  in  the 
preceding  lines.    Steevens. 
•  — ^.^^  Z^......-.]  i.  c.  In  a  femjile  ftate.    Johnson. 
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Perfuade  me  rather  to  be  flave  and  fumpter* 

To  this  deteftcd  groom.      [Looking  on  the  Steward. 

GoN.  At  your  choice,  fir. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me 
mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewell : 
We*ll  no  more  meet,  no  more  fee  one  another : — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flefh,*  my  blood,  my  daughter ; 
Or,  rather,  a  difeafe  that's  in  my  flefti. 
Which  I  muft  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil,' 
A  plague-fore,  an  embofled  carbuncle,* 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  Til  not  chide  thee ; 
Let  ihame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  (hoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 

9  —  and  fumpter  — ]  Sumpter  is  a  horfe  that  carries  necdTaries 
on  a  joomeyy  though  fometimes  ufed  for  the  cafe  to  carry  them 
in.— See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Noble  GentUman,  Seward's  edit. 
Vol.  viii,  note  3c;  and  CtipiiTs  Revenge: 

•*  — rll  have  a  horfe  to  leap  thee, 
«•  And  thy  bafe  iflue  (hall  czxiy  fumpten.** 
Again,  in  Webfter's  Dutcbcfs  of  Malfy^  1623  , 
**  He  is  indeed  a  guarded  fumpter-clotb, 
«'  Only  for  the  remove  o'  the  court,"    Steevbns. 
*  But  yet  thou  art  my  flelh,  ^r.]  So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I : 
**  God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  fiejh"     Stbevbns. 

^  '  thou  art  a  boil,  Wf,]  The  word  in  the  old  copies  it 

written  byle^  and  all  the  inodem  editors  have  too  ftridly  followed 
them.  The  miftake  arofe  from  the  word  ^o/7beine  often  pronounced 
as  if  written  biU.  In  the  folio,  we  find  in  CorioLnus  the  fame  falfe 
fpelling  as  here : 

♦*  Byles  [boils]  and  plagues 

««  Plafter  you  o'crl"    Malone. 
^  —-embofled  carbuncle^  Emhojftd  is  /'welitNg,  protuberant. 

Johnson* 
So,  in  Tsmon  of  Athem  : 

"  Whom  once  a  day  with  his  embojfed  froth 

*'  The  turbulent  furge  (hall  cover."    S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 
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Mend,  when  thou  canft ;  be  better,  at  thy  leifure : 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  ftay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights, 

Reg.  Not  altogether  fo,  fir ; 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome :  Give  ear,  fir,  to  my  fitter ; 
For  thofe  that  mingle  reafon  with  your  paflion, 
Muft  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  fo— • 
But  file  knows  what  fiie  does. 

Lejr.  Is  this  well  fpokc  now  ? 

Reg.  I  dare  a^touch  it,  fir :  What,  fift:y  followers  ? 
Is  it  not  well  ?  What  ftiould  you  need  of  more? 
Tea,  or  fo  many  ?  fith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainft  fo  great  a  number?   How,  in  one 

houfe. 
Should  many  people,  under  t^yo  commands. 
Hold  amity  ?  'Tis  hard  ;  almofl:  impoflible, 

GoN.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  at- 
tendance 
From  thofe  that  ftie  calls  fervants,  or  from  mine  ? 

Reg.  Why  not,  my  lord  ?   If  then  they  chanc'd 
to  flack  you. 
We  could  control  them :  If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  fpy  a  danger,)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty ;  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.  I  gave  you  all — 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it, 

'Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depofitaries ; 
But  kept  a  refervation  to  be  foUow'd 
With  fuch  a  number :  What,  mufl:  I  come  to  you 
.With  five  and  twenty,  Regan  ?  faid  you  fo  ? 

Reg.  And  fpeak  it  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with 
mc. 
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•  Lbar.  Thofc  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well- 

fevour'd. 
When  others  are  more  wicked;*  not  being  the 

worft. 
Stands  in  fome  rank  of  praife : — PU  go  with  thee ; 

[To  GONERIL. 

Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Go}f.  Hear  me,  my  lord ; 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five. 
To  follow  in  a  houfe,  where  twice  fo  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.  What  need  one? 

Lear.  O,  reafon  not  the  need :  our  bafeft  beg- 
gars 
Are  in  the  pooreft  thing  fuperfluous  : 
Allow  hot  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  bead's :  thou  art  a  lady ; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'ft. 
Which  fcarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  true 
need, — 


^  Tho/e  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  tveU-favour^d, 
When  others  are  more  wictol ;]  A  fimilar  thought  occurs  ia 
Cymheline^  Aft  V : 

««  it  is  I 

**  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amende 
*«  By  beifag  worfe  than  they . '*    Steevens. 
Again,  in  Cjmbeiine  : 

**  Then  thou  look'dft  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks^ 
**  Thy  favour's  good  enough/'    Malone* 

This  paiTage,  I  think,  (hould  be  pointed  thus : 

Thoje  fwicied  creatures  jet  do  look  tvell-favour^d. 

When  others  are  more  tvicked;  not  being  the  nAjorft 

Stands  in  fome  rank  of  praife » 
I'hat  is.  To  he  not  the  loorji  deferves  fome  praife.    Tyrwditt. 
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You  hcavenfi,  give  me  that  patience^  patience  I 

need  f^ 
You  fee  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man,^ 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both  ! 
If  it  be  you  that  ftir  thefe  daughters'  hearts 
Againft  their  father,  fool  me  not  fo  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 
O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  fueh  revenges  on  you  both. 
That  all  the  world  (hall — i  will  do  fuch  things, — 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  *  but  they  ihall  be 
The  terror?  of  the  earth.     You  think,  I'll  weep ; 
No,  ril  not  weep : — 

I  have  full  caufe  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thoufand  flaws,^ 


^  —patience,  patience  I  need /"l  I  believe  the  word  patience 
was  repeated  inadvenently  by  the  coinpolitor.     Malon  e. 

The  compofitor  has >  repeated  the  wrong  word.     Read : 
You  heavens,  give  mc  that  patience  that  I  need. 
Or,  dill  better,  perhaps : 

You  heavens,  give  me  patience !-— that  I  need.    Ritson. 

'  poor  old  man,]  The  quarto  has,  poor  old  fellonv. 

Johnson* 

•  — —  /  ay///  do  fuch  things  ^'-^ 
What  they  are,  yet  I  ktiotv  not ;] 

magnum  eft  quodcunque  paravi. 
Quid  fit,  adhuc  dubito.     Ovid.  lAet.  Lib.  vi. 

baud  quid  fit  fcio, 
Sed  grande  quiddam  eft.         Seneca  ThyefUs. 
Let  fuch  as  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  cojuers  of  nature  muft 
occafionally  ufe  the  fame  thoughts  and  expremons,  remember,  that 
of  both  thefe  authors  there  were  early  tranilations.     Stebvbns. 
Evidently  from  Goldine's  tranflation,  1 567  : 

*'  The  thing  that  I  do  purpofe  on  is  great,  whatere  it  is 
«*  I  km^not  what  it  may  htyet.**     Ritson. 
9  — — .  into  a  hundred  thou/and  flaws,]  A  flatv  fignifying  a  crack 
or  othor  fimilar  imperfcdion,  our  author,  with  hit  accuftomed 

K4 
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Or  ere  lil  weep : — O,  fool,  I  fhall  go  mad ! 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Gloster,  Kent,  and  FooL 

Corn.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  florm. 

[^Siorm  beard  at  a  diftance. 

Reg.  This  houfc 

Is  little ;  the  old  man  and  his  people  cannot 
Be  well  beftow'd. 

GoN.  'Tis  his  own  blame ;  he  hath  put 

Himfelf  from  reft,*  and  muft  needs  tafte  his  folly. 

Reg.  For  his  particular,  1*11  receive  him  gladI/» 
But  not  one  follower. 

GoN.  So  am  I  purposed. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Glofter  ? 

Re-enter  Gloster, 

Corn.  FoUow'd  the  old  man  forth : — he  is  re* 
turn*d, 

Glo.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Corn.  Whither  is  he  going  ?  * 

Glo.  He  calls  to  horfe;'  but  will  I  know  not 
whither. 

Corn.  'Tis  bed  to  give  him  way;  he  leads  him* 
felf. 

licenfe*  ufes  the  word  here  for  a  fmall  bpohufartkU.    So  again, 
in  the  fifth  aa : 

*«  But  his  flanv'd  heart 

"  Barft  fmilingly."    Malone, 
»  m^-^ht  hath  fut 
Himfelf  from  refl^  The  perfonal  pronoun  was  fupplied  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer.  Ht  hath  was  formerly  contraded  thus;  ITathi 
and  hence  perhaps  the  miflake*    The  fame  error  has,  I  thinks  hap- 
pened in  Meafure  for  Meafure.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  214^  n.  3. 

Malonb* 
*  Com.  Whither  is  Iff  going  f 
Glo,  He  calls  to  horfei]  Omitted  in  the  quartos,    Stbetens* 
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GoN.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  ftay. 

Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak 
winds 
Do  forely  ruffle ;  *  for  many  miles  about 
There's  fcarce  a  bufli. 

Reg.  O,  fir,  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries,  that  they  themfelves  procure, 
Muft  be  their  fchoolmafters :  Shut  up  your  doors ; 
He  is  attended  with  a  defperate  train ; 
And  what  they  may  incenie  him  to,*  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wifdom  bids  fear. 

Corn.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  'tis  a  wild 
night; 
My  Regan  counfels  well :  come  out  o*  the  ftorm. 

[Exeunt. 


4  Do  foreljf  raffle ;]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read^-Do 
{oidy  ntjel,  i.e.  rttftU.    Stbbvbns, 

^  Rttffle  is  certainly  the  trae  reading.    A  ruffler,  in  our  author's 
time,  was  a  noify,  boifterous,  fwaggerer.    Ma  lone. 

*  • incenfe  him  to,"]  To  incenfi  is  here,  as  in  other  places^  to 

inftigate.    Maloni* 
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ACT    IIL      SCENE    L 
A  Heath. 

Afiorm  is  beard,  with  thunder  and  lightning.    Enter 
KenTj  and  a  Gentleman^  meeting. 

Kent.  Who*s  here,  befide  foul  weather? 
Gevi^^  One  minded  like  the  vrcithcr,  moft  un- 

quietly. 
Kevt.  I  know  you;  Where's  the  king? 
Gjent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element:* 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  fea. 
Or  fwell  the  curled  waters  'hove  the  main,'' 
That  things  might  change,  or  ceafe:  tears  his 
white  hair ;  * 


*  —  the  fretful  element :]  i.  e.  the  air.  Thus  the  quartos ; 
for  which  the  editor  of  the  folio  fubllituted  elements*    Ma  lone. 

'  Orffwelltbe  curled  tvaters  *hove  the  main,^  The  main  feems  to 
fignify  here  the  main  land,  the  continent.  So,  m  Bacon* s  War  *witb 
Spain:  **  Iq  15899  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the  maim 
of  Spain." 

This  interpretation  fets  the  two  objeds  of  Lear's  dedre  in  proper 
oppofition  to  each  other.     He  wifhes  for  the  deflrudion  of  the 
world,  either  by  the  winds  blowing  the  land  into  the  waten,  or 
raifing  the  waters  fo  as  to  overwhelm  the  land.    Stebvens. 
So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

*'  ■  The  hounded  nvaters 

**  Should  lift  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  Jhores^ 

**  And  make  a  fop  of  all  this  folid globe.'* 
The  main  is  again  ufed  for  the  land,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  fir  ?"     Malone. 

*  ^"-"^ tears  his  white  hair;}  The  fix   following  vcrfes  were 
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Which  the  impetuous  blafts,  with  eyelefs  rage. 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-fcorn 
The  to-and-fro-^onflidting  wind  and  rain.^ 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 
couch,* 


omitted  in  all  the  late  editions ;  I  have  replaced  them  ftom  the 
firft,  for  they  are  cenainly  Shakipeare's.    Pops. 

The  firft  foHo  ends  the  fpeech  at  change  or  cea/e,  and  begins 
again  at  Kent's  queftion.  But  fwho  is  *wi/h  foim  f  The  whole  fpeech 
is  forcible,  but  too  long  for  the  occafion^  and  properly  retrenched. 

Johnson* 
9  Strive t  in  his  little  nxjorld  of  man  to  0ir/-fcom 
^he  to^and'fro  eonfiiBing  tmtsd  and  rain,]  Thus  jhe  old  copies. 
But  I  fufpeA  we  (honld  read— out^orM  .*  i.  e.  as  Neftor  expreffes  it 
in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

**  —  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  felf-fame  key, 
**  Returns  to  chiding  fortune :" 
i.  e.  makes  a  return  to  it,  gives  it  as  good  as  it  brings,  confronts  it 
ivitb  felfcomparifons. 

Again,  in  King  Lear,  Adl  V : 

**  Myfclf  could  clfe  out-fro^n  falfe  fortune's  frommJ* 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

**  Threaten  the  threatner,  and  out^face  the  brow 
**  Of  braggine  horror." 
Again,  (and  more  decifiyely)  in  The  Lover's  Comflasnt,  attributed 
to  onr  author : 

♦*  Storming  her  world  with  forrow's  wind  and  rain.'* 

Steevens. 
'  This  night,  wherein  the  cuhndrawn  bear  would  touch,']  Cub* 
dranvH  has  been  explained  to  fignify  drawn  b^  nature  to  its  young ; 
whereas  it  means,  whofe  dugs  are  drawn  dry  by  its  young.  For  no 
animals  leave  their  dens  by  night  but  for  prey.  So  that  the 
meaning  is,  «*  that  even  hunger,  and  the  fupport  of  its  young, 
would  not  force  the  bear  to  leave  his  den  in  fuch  a.  night." 

Warburton. 
Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  image  in  Jsyou  like  it: 
*^  A  lionefs,  ^with  udders  all  dranun  dry, 
"  Lay  coudiing  — ." 
Again,  ibidem: 

**  food  to  ihi^  fuck* d  and  hungry  lioncfit"    Steevens. 
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The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all.' 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  out- 
jcft 
His  heart-ftruck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art,* 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  divifion^ 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  covered 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Corn- 
wall; 
Who  have  (as  who  have  not,'  that  their  great  liars 
Thron'd  and  fet  high  ?)  fervants,  who  feem  no  lefs ; 
Which  are  to  France  the  (pies  and  fpeculations 
Intelligent  of  our  ftate;  what  hath  been  feen,*^ 


'  Aftd  bids  nvhat  *will  take  all.]  So,  in  Jntajij  mnd  CUofatrm, 
Enobarbus  fays 

"  I'll  ftrikc,  -and  cry.  Take  all:*    Ste evens. 

^  ufouthe  nuarrantof  my  art,]  Thus  the  quartos.     The 

folio—**  my  note."^^**  The  warrant  of  my  art**  feems  to  mean-« 
on  the  ftreng^  of  my  fiill  in  phyfiognomy.    Stsev  e  ms. 

'-'—-» upon  the  nuarrant  of  my  art,]  On  the  ftrcngth  of  that  art 
or  ikilly  which  teaches  us  **  to  find  the  mind's  comfiruBion  m  the 
face:*  The  paflage  in  Macbeth  from  which  I  have  drawn  tfaii 
paraphrafe,  in  which  the  word  art  is  again  employed  in  the  fame 
fenie,  confirms  the  reading  of  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads— -upoa 
the  warrant  of  my  note :  i.  e.  fays  Dr,  Johnfon,  **  my  obfervatioa 
of  your  charafkr."    Ma  lone. 

*  fVho  have  [as  tvho  have  not,'^  The  eight  fubfequent  verfes 
were  degraded  by  Mr.  Pope,  as  unintelligible,  and  to  no  purpofe^ 
For  my  part,  I  fee  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  very  ealy  to  be 
underflood ;  and  the  lines  leem  abfolutely  necefiary  to  clear  up  the 
motives  upon  which  France  prepared  his  invafion :  nor  without 
them  is  the  fenfe  of  the  context  complete.    Theobald. 

The  quartos  omit  thefe  lines.    Ste  evens. 

6  ^^^fwhat  bath  been  fetni\  What  follows,  are  the  circum* 
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Either  in  fnuffs  and  packings '  of  the  dukes ; 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Againft  the  old  kind  king ;  or  fomething  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  thefe  are  but  furniftiings ;  * — 
[But,  true  it  is,^  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  fcatter'd  kingdom ;  who  already. 
Wife  in  our  negligence,  have  fecret  feet 
In  fome  of  our  beft  ports,*  and  are  at  point 


ftaoces  in  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  fuppofes  the  fpies 
gave  France  the  intelligence.    Steevens. 

7  Either  in  fnufB  and  packings ]    Snuffs  ate  diflikes,  and 

packings  underhand  contrivances. 

So,  in  Henry  IF.  P.  I :  **  Took  it  in  fnuffi'*  and  in  King  Ed- 
nmtrd  II L  jjag : 

*•  This  packing  evil,  we  both  (hall  tremble  for  it." 
Again,  in  Stanyhurft's  Firgil,  1582  : 

«*  With  two  gods  packing  one  woman  filly  to  cozen." 
We  ftill  talk  of  packing  juries,  and  Antony  fays  of  Cleopatra, 
that  (he  has  ''  pack'd cards  with  Caefar."    Steb ve ns. 

^  are  hut  fumiihings ;]    Fumijhings  are  what  we  now  call 

€ohnrsy  external  pretences.     Johnson. 

Afumijh  anciently  fignificd  tl /ample.  So,  in  the  Prefece  to 
Greene's  Groat/worth  of  H^it,  1621  :  "To  lend  the  world  a 
fumijb  of  wit,  (he  lays  her  own  to  pawn."    Stbbvens. 

9  But^  true  it  is,  &€.]  In  the  old  editions  are  the  five  following 
lines  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text,  which  feem  necefiary  to 
the  plot,  as  a  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  with 
Cordelia  in  Aa  IV.  How  both  thefe^  and  a  whole  fcene  between 
Kent  and  this  gentleman  in  the  fourth  ad»  came  to  be  left  out  in 
all  the  later  editions,  I  cannot  tell ;  they  depend  upon  each  other, 
and  very  much  contribute  to  clear  that  incident.    Pope.     ^ 

*  frtm  France  there  comes  a  poTver 

Into  this  {cSLttet^d  kingdom ;  luho  already , 

Wife  in  our  negligence,  have  fecret  feet 

In  fome  of  our  heft  ports ^  This  Ipeech  as  it  now  Hands  is  col- 
letted  from  two  editions :  the  eight  lines,  degraded  hy  Mr.  Pope, 
are  found  in  the  folio,  not  in  the  quarto ;  the  following  lines  in- 
clofed  in  crotchets  are  in  the  quarto,  not  in  the  folio.  So  that  if 
the  fpeech  be  read  with  omiflion  of  the  former,  it  will  ftand  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  edition ;  and  if  the  former  are  read,  and  the 
lines  tiuit  follow  them  omitted,  it  will  then  ftand  according  to  the 
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To  fhow  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you : 

If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  fo  far 

To  make  your  fpeed  to  Dover^  you  fhall  find 

Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  juft  report 

Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  forrow 

The  king  hath  caufe  to  plain. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ; 

And,  from  fome  knowledge  and  afiiirance,  offer 

This  office  to  you.] 

Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purfe,  and  take 
What  it  contains :  If  you  fhall  fee  Cordelia^ 


fecond.  The  ipeech  is  now  tedious,  becaufe  it  b  formed  by  a 
coalition  of  both.  The  fecond  edition  is  generally  beft,  and  was 
probably  neareft  to  Shakfpeare's  laft  copy,  bat  in  this  paifiifie  the' 
£rft  is  prefisrable;  for  in  toe  folio,  the  meflfengcr  is  fent,  he  knows 
not  why,  he  knows  not  whither.  I  foppoie  Shakfpeare  thosghf 
his  plot  opened  rather  too  early,  and  made  the  alteration  to  veil 
the  event  from  the  audience ;  but  trufting  too  much  to  himfelf^ 
and  full  of  a  fmgle  purpofe,  he  did  not  accommodate  his  new  linea 
to  the  reft  of  the  fcene.  Scattered  means  divided,  wifcttledt  diftmiud. 

Johnson. 

—  bavefeeret  feet 

In  fome  of  our  beji  ports, 1    One  of  the  quartos  (for  there  are 
two  that  difier  from  each  other,  though  printed  in  the  fame  year, 
and  for  the  fame  printer)  reads  fecret  feet.    Perhaps  the  author 
wrote  fecret  foot,  i.  e.  footing.     So,  in  a  following  fcene : 
n  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ?    St e  a  v e  ns. 

Thefe  lines,  as  has  been  obferved,  are  not  in  the  folio.  Quarto 
A  reads — fecret  fee ;  quarto  B — fecret  feet,  I  have  adoptra  the 
latter  reading,  which  I  fuppofe  was  ufed  in  the  fenfe  oi  fecret 
footint,  aiid  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  this  adt :  *'  Thefe 
injunes  the  king  now  bears,  will  be  reveng^  home ;  there  is  part 
of  a /oov^r  already  footed:  we  muft  incline  to  the  king.**  Again> 
in  Coriolanm: 

"  Why,  thou  Mars,  111  tell  thee, 

"  We  have  a /9ai;fr  on  yo0/."    Ma  lone. 
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(As  fear  not  but  you  fhall,')  Ihow  her  this  ring; 
And  (he  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fie  on  this  ftorm ! 
I  will  go  feek  the  king. 

Gmnt.  Give  nmc  your  hand :  Have  you  no  more 
to  fay  ? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  efFed,  more  than  all 

yet; 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which 

your  pain 
That  way ;  Til  this ;)  he  that  firft  ^  lights  on  him. 
Holla  the  other.  [Exeunf  feverally. 


'  [As  fear  ffo/  hut  jsu  fiall,)]  Thus  qoarto  B  and  the  felio. 
Qoarto  A— As  J^ttbt  not  but  yon  (halL    Malome. 
^  the  king,  (in  tvbicb  jomr  fain. 

That  avaj ;  Pll  this ;)  be  thatfirfi  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.     The 
late  reading: 

—for  which  you  take 

That  way,  I  this, 

was  not  genuine.    The  quartos  read : 

That  when  we  have  found  the  king. 

He  this  way,  you  that,  he  that  firft  lights 

On  him,  hollow  the  other.    Stkevens. 
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Another  part  of  the  heath.    Storm  continues. 

Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Lbak.  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  checks!* 

rage!  blow! 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  fpout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  ftceples,  drown'd  the 

cocks! 
You  fulphurous  and  thought-executing  ^  fires. 
Vaunt  couriers '  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts. 


^  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  y€Mr  cbeehsf]  Thus  the  quartos.  The 
felio  has— <w»y^.  The  poet,  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  obferved  in  a  note 
on  Tbe  Tempeft,  was  here  thinking  of  the  common  reprefentation 
of  the  winds,  which  he  might  have  fbmid  in  many  books  of  his 
own  time.  So  again,  as  the  fame  gentleman  has  obfenred,  in 
TnilusandCreffida: 

'*  Blow,  Tillain,  till  thy  fyhered  bias  cheek 
**  Outfwell  the  cholick  oifujrdAquihm.** 

We  find  the  fame  allufion  in  Kempe's  Nine  dates  nutrnder,  licm 
quarto,  1600:  "  — he  fiwelh  prelcntly,  like  one  of  the  fmr 
wnds.**    Malone. 

*  ^-^thought'executing'^^']  Dobg  execution  with  rapidity 
equal  to  thought.    Joh  n  so n • 

7  Vaunt  couriers — ]  Jvant  couriers^  Fr.  This  phrafe  is  not  un- 
familiar to  other  writers  of  Shakfpeare's  time.  It  original^ 
meant  the  foremolft  fcouts  of  an  army.  So,  in  Jarvis  Markham'a 
Englijh  Arcadia  f  1607: 

-^*'  as  foon  as  the  firft  'vancurrer  encountered  him  face  to  &ce." 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  ofMariam,  1613  : 

**  Might  to  my  death,  but  the  'uaunt-currier  prove." 
Again,  in  Darius,  1603  : 

**  Th'  avaut'Corours,  that  came  for  to  examine." 

Stbbvins* 
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Singe  my  white  head !  And  thou,  alUfhaking  thun-- 

der. 
Strike  flat*  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  fpill  at  once,^ 
That  make  ingrateful  man ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy- water  *  in  a  dry  houfe 
is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o*  door.  Good 
nuncle,  in,  and  alk  thy  daughters  bleffing ;  here's 
a  night  pities  neither  wife  men  nor  fools. 

LuAR.  Rumble  thy  bellyfull !  Spit,  fire !  fpout, 
rain ! 


In  The  Temfeft  *'  Jdvc's  lightnings"  are  termed  more  familiarly, 
•'  the  pncurfors 

*'  O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps — •"    Malone. 

•  Strike  flat  &c.]    The  quarto  reads, — Smu  flat.    Steevens. 

9  Crack  nature* s  moulds^  all  germens  fpill  at  once^  Crack  na- 
ture's mould,  and  fpill  all  the  feeds  of  matter^  that  are  hoarded 
within  it.  Our  author  not  only  ufes  the  fame  thought  again,  but 
the  word  that  afcertains  my  explication,  in  The  Wintet's  ^Fale : 

«'  Let  nature  cruih  the  fides  o'  the  earth  together, 
*'  And  mar  the  feeds  within."    Theobald. 
So,  again  in  Macbeth  : 
"  — —  andthefum 
*•  Of  osLtnrt's germeMt  tumble  altogether."    Steevens. 

"     fpill  at  once,]  To  ffiill  is  to  deftroy.    So,  in  Cower  De 
Csnfwfigne  Jimantis,  lib.  iv.  fol.  6i : 

«*  So  as  I  (hall  myklf  fpill."    Steevens. 

•  conrt  holj-water — ]  Ray,  among  his  proverbial  phrtfes, 
p.  184*  mentions  cwrt  holy-ivater  to  mean  fair  ijuords.  The 
French  have  the  fame  phrafe.  Eau  benhe  de  cour;  fair  empty 
words. — Chamhand's  DiStonary, 

The  fame  phrafe  alfo  occurs  in  Churchyard's  Chantie,  1 595  : 
**  The  great  good  turnes  in  court  that  thoufands  felt, 
•*  Is  tum'd  to  clcer  faire  h^flie  ivater  there"  &c. 

Steevens. 

Cotgrave  in  his  Didl.  161 1,  defines  Eau  henite  de  cour,  *«  court 

holte  'watery  compliments,  faire  words,  flattering  fpeeches,"  &c. 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Dift.  1 598 :  '«  Mantellizare,  To  flatter, 

to  claw, — to  give  one  court  holie-ivater.'*    Malone. 

Vol..  XIV.  L 
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Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters  I 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnefs, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcription ;  *  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleafure  ;  here  I  ftand,  your  flavc^ 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  miniflers, 
that  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joined 
Your  high-cngcnder'd  battles,  'gainft  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O !  O !  'tis  foul ! ' 

jPooj^.  He  that  has  a  houfe  to  put  his  head  in^ 
has  a  good  head-piece. 

The  cod^piece  that  will  houfe ^ 

Before  the  head  has  any. 
The  head  and  hejhall  loufe  ;— 

So  beggars  marry  many!" 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

tVhat  he  bis  heart  fhould  make^ 
Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe^ 

And  turn  his  Jleep  to  wake. 


4  You  owi  me  no  fubfcription ;]  Suh/eriftkn  for  obedieoce, 

Wakburton. 
See  p.  35,  n.  3.    Malome. 

So,  in  Rowley's  Search  for  Money,  1609,  p.  17  :  •»  I  tell  jTCe 
befides  this  he  is  an  obftinat  wilfull  fellow,  for  fince  this  idolatrons 
adoration  given  to  him  here  by  men,  he  has  kept  the  feepter  in 
his  owne  hand  and  commands  every  man :  which  rebelliocts  man 
ziow  feeing  (or  rather  indeed  too  obedient  to  him)  inclines  to  aH 
his  hefts,  yields  no  fubfcription,  nor  will  he  be  conmiandcd  by  aa^ 
other  power,"  &c.    Reid. 

*  'tis  foul  f'^  Shameful;  difhonourable*    Johnson* 

^  *  So  beggars  marry  many.'^  i.  c.  A  beggar  marries  a  wife  and 
lice.    Johnson. 

Rather,  ««  So  many  beggars  marry;"  meaning,  that  they 
marry  in  the  manner  he  has  defcribed,  before  they  have  houfcs  to 
pat  their  heads  in.    M.  Mason. 
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4— for  there  was  never  yet  &ir  woman^  but  (he  made 
mouths  in  a  glafs. 

Enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  fay  nothing.* 

Kent.  Who's  there  ? 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece; 
that's  a  wife  man,  and  a  fool.* 

Kent.  Alas,  fir,  are  you  here? *  things  that  love 
night. 
Love  not  foch  nights  as  thefe ;  the  wrathful  fkies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark,' 


'^  ^-"^cry  qiw,]    i.  c  be  erieved,  or  pained.    So,  in  Khti 
Richard  III: 

"  You  live,  that  Ihall  cry  ttxte  for  this  hereafter." 

Malone, 

•  No,  I  nvill  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 

I  luillfay  nothing.]  So  Perillus,  in  the  old  anonymous  play, 
fpeakingof  Zir/r; 

''  But  he,  the  my  rrour  of  mild  patience, 

*«  Puts  up  all  wrongs,  and  never  gives  reply."  Stbivens. 

9 grace,  and  a  cod-piece;  that's  a  tv/fe  man,  and  a  fool, '\ 

In  Shakfpeare's  time  '•  the  icing's  grace**  was  the  ufual  cxprcf- 
iion.  In  the  latter  {^rafe,  the  fpes^Ler  perhaps  alludes  to  an  old 
notion  concerning  fools.  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  191,  n.  4.  Malone. 
Alluding  perhaps  to  the  faying  of  a  contemporary  wit ;  that  there 
h  no  difcretim  helorw  the  girdle.     Stee  ve  ns. 

*  are  you  here  ^]  The  quartos  itaA-^Jit  you  here  ? 

Steevens. 

'  Gallow  the  very  nvanderen  of  the  dark,']   So,  in  Fenus  and 
Adonis  : 

«•  — *ftoni(h*d  as  night-wanderers  are."    Malone. 
Gallanjo,  a  weft-country  word,  figni£es  to  fcare  or  frighten. 

Warburton. 
So,  the  Somerfetihire  proverb:  **  The  dunder  do  gaily  the 
beans/*    fieans  are   vulgarly  fuppofed  to  (hooc  up  fafter  after 
thunder-ftorms.    Stb  £  vb  ns, 
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And  make  them  keep  their  caves :  Since  I  was 

man. 
Such  fheets  of  fire,  fuch  burfts  of  horrid  thunder^ 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard:  man's  nature  cannot 

carry 
The  affliiiion,  nor  the  fear/ 

LsAR.  Let  the  great  gods^ 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother*  o*er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.  Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  hail  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Un whipped  of  juftice:  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand ; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  fimular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  inccftuous :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  (hake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  feeming^ 
Had    pra(^is'd    on  man's  life! — Clofe  pent-up 

guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,^  and  cry 


-4  — — />tfr.]  So  the  folio:  the  later  editions  read,  with  die 
i|uarto,  jirce  for  foar,  lefs  elegantly.    Johnson. 

'  ^  this  dreadful  pother ]  Thus  one  of  the  quartos  and 

the  folio.    The  other  quarto  reads  tbund'ring. 

The  reading  of  the  text,  however*  is  an  exprefficm  common  lo 
othen.    So,  in  The  Scornful  Ladj  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
t%  ....^jgjQ  out  ^ith  their  meat,  vsA  heft  a  fmditr.** 

STEEVBirt* 

*  That  under  covert  oxri/ convenient  feeming^-^  Coreveniemt  needs 
not  be  underftood  in  any  other  than  its  ufual  and  proper  feofe  | 
iucommodate  to  the  prefent  purpofe ;  fuitahU  to  a  defien.  CoteunAmi 
feeming  is  appearance  fuch  as  may  promote  his  purpoie  to  deftroy. 

JORNSOK. 

7  concealing  continents,]    Continent  ftands  for  that  which 

tontaini  or  inclojes.     JoH  N so  N. 

Thus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

•*  Heart,  once  be  ftronger  than  thy  continent  /" 

Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  Xllth  Book  of  Homer't 
Odjffey: 
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Thefe  dreadful  fummoners  grace.'— I  am  a  man^'' 
More  finn'd  againft,  than  finning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed !  * 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendihip  will  it  lend  you  'gainft  the  tem- 

peft; 
Repofe  you  there :  while  I  to  this  hard  houfe, 
(More  hard  than  is  the  (lone  whereof 'tis  rais'd; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 
Deny'd  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 
Their  fcanted  courtefy. 

'*  I  told  our  pilot  that  |>aft  other  men 
**  He  mod  muft  bear  firm  fpirits,  fincc  he  fway'd 
•*  The  continent  that  all  our  fplrits  conrcy'd,"  &c# 
Hhit  q\itno&  TCfAy  cweealid centers.     Ste^vens. 

•  and  cry 

Thefe  dreadful  fummoners ^ror^.]  Smmmoners  are  here  the  officers 
that  fummon  offenders  before  a  proper  tribonal.  See  Chaucer's 
Sompnour*s  Tale,  v.  625 — 670.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  Vol.  I. 

Stebvbns. 
I  find  the  fame  expreffion  in  a  treatlfe  publifhed  long  before  this 
play  was  written :  <'  -—  they  feem  to  brae  moft  of  the  ftrange  events 
which  follow  for  the  moft  part  after  blazinQ;  ftarres^  as  if  they 
were  the  fummoners  of  God  to  call  princes  to  the  feat  of  judnnent." 
Defenfatvve  againft  the poifon  of  fuppofed pr^becies^.i ^%i.  NTalone. 

^  I  am  a  man,']  Oedipus,  in  Sophocles,  repreients  himfclf  in 
the  fame  light.    Oedip.  tolon.  v.  258* 
— ^— —  ray  sfyn  pv 

*  Alack,  bare-beaded  f]  Kent's  faithful  attendance  on  the  old 
king,  as  well  as  that  of  Perillus,  In  the  old  play  which  preceded 
ShiScfpeare's,  is  founded  on  an  hiftorical  fad.  Lear,  fays  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  *'  when  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  youngdl  daughter 
in  Gaul,  waited  before  the  city  where  (he  refided,  while  he  ^t  a 
meflenger  to  inform  her  of  the  mifery  he  was  fallen  into,  and  to 
deiire  her  relief  to  a  father  that  fuffered  both  hunger  and  nakednds. 
Cordeilla  was  ftartled  at  the  news,  and  wept  bitterly,  and  with 
tears  a(ked  him,  how  many  men  her  father  had  with  him.  The 
roeifenger  anfwered  he  had  none  but  one  man,  who  had  been  his 
armour-bearer,  and  was  ftaying  with  him  without  the  to\^." 

MalquEv 
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Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 

Come  on,  my  boy :  How  doft,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold  ? 
I  am  coldmyfelf. — Where  is  this  ftraw,  my  fellow? 
The  art  of  our  neceflities  is  ftrange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your 

hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  • 
That's  forry  yet  for  thee.* 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit^ — 

With  beigb,  bo,  tbe  wind  and  the  rain^-^ 
Mujl  make  content  ivitb  bis  fortunes  fit ; 
For  tbe  rain  it  rainetb  every  day. 

Lear.  True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to 
this  hovel.         [Exeunt  Lear  and  Kent. 

Foot.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan.* 
— rU  fpeak  a  prophecy  ere  1  go :  ' 

When  priefts  are  more  in  word  than  matter; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water ; 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors*  tutors  ;  * 
No  hereticks  burn'd,  but  wenches'  fuitors :  ^ 


9  —  one  part  in  my  heart -^"l  Some  editions  read : 
thing  in  my  heart ; 
from  which  Hanmer,  and  Dr.  Wa^burton  after  him,  have  made 
firing,  very  unneceflarily ;  but  the  copies  have /^rr.    Johnson* 
*  That*s  (oxTjjet  &c,]  The  old  quartos  read  : 
That  /arrows  yet  for  thee.     Stbbvehs. 
5  I  a  little  tiny  nvit, — 

With  heigh,  ho,  &c.]  See  fong  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  171.  Steevens, 
•♦  This  is  a  irave  night  &c.]  This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  quartos. 

Stebvens. 
5  When  nobles  are  their  tailors^  tutors  \\    i.  e.  invent  faihions  for 
them.     Warburton. 

^  A«  hereticks  bum'd,  but  nuenchei* fuitors ;]  The  difeafe  to  which 
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When  every  cafe  in  law  is  right ; 

No  fquire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

When  flanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 

Nor  cutpurfes  come  not  to  throngs ; 

When  ufurers  tell  their  gold  V  the  field ; 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build;— 

Then  (hall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confufion." 

Then  comes  the  time/  who  lives  to  fee  'r. 

That  going  ftiall  be  us'd  with  feet. 

This  prophecy  Merlin  (hall  make ;  for  I  live  before 
his  time.  [Exit. 

nvifichei*  fuiton  arc  particularly  expofcd,  was  called  in  Shakfpeare'i 
iimt  iht  bremiiMg  Of  bunting.     Johnson; 

Soi  in  I/aiab,  iii.  24 :  **  — —  and  burning  inftead  of  beauty." 

Steevens* 
7  Then  Jhall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  z^eat  cofrfitfionJ]  Thefe  lines  are  taken  from  Chaucer* 
Putteoham,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry ^  i  ^gg*  quotes  them  as  follows : 
**  V^en  faith  fails  in  prieftes  faws, 
*•  And  lords  hefts  are  nolden  for  laws, 
•*  And  robbery  is  tane  for  purchafc, 
'•  And  letchery  for  folace, 
*•  Then  Jhall  the  realm  of  Albion 
•*  Be  brought  to  great  confujiou"     St  E  by B  NS« 

•  Then  comet  the  time,  &c.]  This  couplet  Dr.  Warburton  tranf- 
pofed^  and  placed  after  the  fourth  line  of  this  prophecy.  The 
Four  lines,  "  When  priefts^*  &c.  according  to  his  notion,  are  *'  a 
filtirical  defcription  of /i&^  prejent  manners,  as  future  i**  and  the  fix 
linea  from  **  When  every  cafe^^o  churches  build**  •*  a  fatirical  dc- 
icriptioa  of  future  manners,  which  the  corruption  of  the  prefent 
would  prevent  from  ever  happenine."  His  conception  of  the  firft 
four  lines  is,  I  think,  juft :  out  inftead  of  his  far-fetched  conceit 
relative  to  the  other  fix  lines,  I  ihould  rather  call  them  an  ironical, 
as  the  preceding  are  a  fatirical,  defcription  of  the  time  in  which 
our  poet  lived.  The  tranfpofition  recommended  by  this  critick 
and  adopted  in  the  late  editions,  is  in  my  opinion  as  unncceffaryj 
ai  it  is  unwarrantable*    Malon  e. 
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SCENE    UL 

A  Room  in  Gloftcr*s  Cajlle. 
Enter  Qloster  and  Edmund* 

Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  un^ 
natural  dealing:  When  I  defired  their  leave  that  I 
might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the  ufeof 
mine  own  houfe ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their 
perpetual  difpleafure,  neither. to  fpeak  of  him, 
entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way  fuftain  him. 
'  Edm.  Moft  favage,  and  unnatural ! 

Glo.  Go  to ;  fay  you  nothing :  There  is  divifion 
between  the  dukes ;  and  a  worfe  matter  than  that : 
I  have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — 'tis  dangerous 
to  be  fpoken; — I  have.lock*d  the  letter  in  my  clo- 
fet :  thefe  injuries  the  king  now  bears  will  be  re- 
venged home ;  there  is  part  of  a  power  already 
footed :  we  muft  incline  to  the  king.  I  will  feek 
him,  and  privily  relieve  him  :  go  you,  and  main-^ 
tain  t^lk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of 
him  perceived :  If  he  aik  for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone 
to  bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  Icfs  is  threatened  me, 
the  king  my  old  mafter  muft  be  relieved.  There 
is  fbme  ftrange  thing  toward,  Edmund ;  pray  you, 
be  careful.  [jEv/V. 

Edm.  This  courtefy,  forbid  thee,  fhall  the  duke 
Inftantly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too : — 
This  feems  a  fair  deferving,  and  muft  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  lofes ;  np  lefs  than  all : 
.  The  younger  rifes,  when  the  old  doth  fall. 
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SCENE    IV. 

A  part  of  the  beatb^  with  a  boveL 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  FooL 

Kest.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord;  good  my  lord, 
enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  Jiill^ 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ?  ' 

Kent.  I*d  rather  break  mine  own :  Good  my 

lord,  enter. 
Lear.  Thou  think'ft  'tis  much,  that  this  con- 
tentious florm 
Invades  us  to  the  fkin :  fo  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  leffer  is  fcarce  felt.*    Thou'dft  fhun  a  bear: 


9  Wilt  Break  my  heart  f'\  I  believe  that  Lear  does  not  addieft 
this  Queftion  to  Kent»  but  to  his  own  bofom.    Perhaps  therefore 
w^  mould  point  the  pafla^  thus : 
Wm  breaks  my  butrtf 
The  tendemefs  of  Kent  indeed  induces  him  to  reply^  as  to  an 
interrogation  that  feemed  to  reflet  on  his  own  humanity. 

Stebvbns. 

*  But  wbere  the  greater  malady  is  fix*d^ 
The  leffer  it  fcaree  felt.]  So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^en,  B.I* 
c.  vi: 

**  He  lefler  pangs  can  bear  who  hath  endar*d  the  chief." 

Stbbven8» 
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But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  fea,* 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  i*  the  mouth.     When  the 

mind's  free. 
The  body's  delicate :  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe. 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  fhould  tear  this  hand^ 
For  lifting  food  to't  ? — But  I  will  puniih  home  :— 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  fuch  a  night 
To  fhut  me  out ! — Pour  on ;  I  will  endure :  '— 
In  fuch  a  night  as  this !  O  Regan,  Goneril ! — 
Your  old  kind  father,  whofc  frank  heart  gave  all/—* 
O,  that  way  madnefs  lies ;  let  me  Ihun  that ; 
No  more  of  that, — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr*ythee,  go  in  thyfelf  j  feek  thine  own 
eafe; 
This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I'll  go  in: 

* nglng /fa,]  Such  is  the  reading  of  that  which  appeaii 

to  be  the  elder  of  the  two  quartos.    The  other,  with  the  lolio, 
reads, — roaring  fea.     Stbevbns. 

^  — — .  In  fuch  a  night 
Tojhutme  out! — Pour  on;  I  twill  endure:]  Omitted  in  the 
quflrtos.    Stbevens. 

^  Your  old  kind  father,  tjjhofe  frank  heart  gave  all,]  Old  copies  : 
Your  old  kind  father,  iphofe  frank  heart  ganje  you  all,"^^ 

STEBVBKt. 

I  have  already  obfcrved  that  the  words,  father,  hrother,  rather^ 
and  many  of  a  fimiiar  found,  were  fometimes  ufed  by  Shaldpearo 
as  monoiyllables.  The  editor  of  the  folio,  fuppofin^;  the  metre  XO 
be  defied ve,  omitted  the  vrord  jou,  which  is  found  m  the  quartos* 

Maloke. 

That  our  author's  verfificatlon,  to  modern  ears,  (I  mean  to  fuch 
as  have  been  tuned  by  the  melody  of  an  exa6l  writer  like  Mr.  Pope) 
may  occafionally  appear  overloaded  with  fyllables,  I  cannot  deny  ; 
but  when  I  am  told  that  he  ufed  the  wotds^^father,  hrother,  and 
rather,  as  monofyllablcs,  I  muft  withhold  my  aflent  in  the  moftdc* 
cided  manner.    S  t  e  e  v  £  n  s . 
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In,  boy;  go  firft/ — [to  ibe  Fool.']  You  houfelefs 

poverty, — , 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     Til  pray,  and  then  I'll  fleep. — 

[Fool  goes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm. 
How  Ihall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs,^  defend  you 

^  Iff^boy;  ffifirft,  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines  were  added  in  the  author's 
revifion,  and  are  only  in  the  folio.  They  are  very  judicioufly 
intended  to  reprefent  that  humility^  or  tendemefs,  or  negled  of 
fbrms^  which  affliction  forces  on  the  mind.    Johnson. 

^  loofd  and  window'd  raggednefs^    So,  in  The  Amorous 

War,  1648: 

«*  {pare  me  a  doublet  which 

'*  Hath  linings  in't^  and  no  glafs  nvindo^ws.** 
This  allufion  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  in  pne  of  whofe 
plays  it  is  found. 

Again,  in  the  comedy  already  quoted : 

••  this  jerkin 

•*  Is  wholly  made  of  doors,**     Steevens. 

Loof'd  is  full  of  fmall  apertures,  fuch  as  were  made  in  ancient 
caftles,  for  firing  ordnance,  or  fpyine  the  enemy.  Thefe  were  wider 
without  than  within,  and  were  caUed  loops  or  loof-hoUs :  which 
Coles  in  his  Latin  DidUonary,  1679,  renders  by  the  \iQt^  feneftella. 

Malonc, 

Loops ^  as  Mr.  Henley  obferves,  particularly  in  caftles  and  towers, 
were  often  defigned  "  for  the  admiffion  of  light,  where  windows 
would  have  been  incommodious."  Shakfpeare,  he  adds,  *'  in 
Othello^  and  other  places,  has  alluded  to  them." 

To  difcharge  ordnance^  however,  from  loopholes^  according  to 
Mr.  Malone's  fuppofition,  was,  I  believe,  never  attempted,  becaufe 
almoft  impoffible ;  although  fuch  outlets  were  fufficiently  adapted  to 
the  ufe  Of  arrows.  Many  alfo  of  thefe  loops ^  ftill  exifting,  were 
contrived  before  fire  arms  had  been  introduced.    Steevens. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems, 
(p.  511)  quotes  the  foregoing  line  as  explanatory  of  a  paiFage  in 
that  poet's  verfes  in  ^intum  IJwemhris  : 

«•  Tarda  feneftratis  figens  veftigia  calceis. 
*<  Talis,  uti  fiima  eft,  vafta  Fnmdfcms  eremo 
.  **  Tetra  vagabatur  folus  per  luftra  ferarum," 

But  from  the  fucceeding  in  Bucbanatg's  Frana/canus  tf  Fratres, 
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From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe?  O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !  Take  phyfick,  pomp ; 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ;  • 

That  thou  may 'ft  (hake  the  Tuperflux  to  them. 
And  fhow  the  heavens  more  juft.' 

Edg.  [within.']  Fathom  •  and  half,  fathom  and 
half!  Poor  Tom! 

[The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  boveh 

Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  fpirit. 
Help  me,  help  me ! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — Who's  there  ? 

Fool.  A  fpirit,  a  fpirit ;  he  fays  his  name's  poor 
Tom. 

KfiNr.  What  art  thou  that  doft  grumble  there 
i*  the  ft  raw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edgar,  difguifed  as  a  Madman. 

Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me ! — 
Through  the  fharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind.— 

thcfc  (hoes  or  buikins  with  nuindonvs  on  them  appear  to  have  com- 
pofed  a  part  of  the  habit  of  the  Francifcan  order : 

"  At(\ut  fene ft ratum  foleas  captare  cotburnum*' 
The  Pariih  Clerk  in  Chaucer^  {Cant.  Tales,  v.  33 1 8.  edit,  1 775.) 
has  **  Pomlis  windows  corven  on  his  Ihoos,"     Holt  White, 
'  —  Take  phyjick,  tomp  ; 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  *whnt  lureuhes  feel\ 
That  ihou  mayfi  fbake  the  fuperflux  to  them. 
And  fl^ow  the  heavens  more  fuji.^  A  kindred  thought  occnrs  ui 
Pericles f  Prince  ef  Tyre  : 

•*  O  let  thofe  cities  that  of  plenty's  cup 
*•  And  her  profperities  fo  largely  taftc, 
•*  With  their  fuperfluous  riots, — hear  thefe  tears ; 
*•  The  mifery  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs,'*     Malone. 
•  Fathom  &c.]  This  fpeech  of  Edgar  is  omitted  in  the  quartos* 
Kc  gives  the  fign  ufcd  by  thofe  who  are  founding  the  depth  at 
{ea.     Sterveks. 
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Humph !  go  to  thy  cold  bed,^  and  warm  thee. 

Lejr.  Haft  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters  ?  * 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ? 

jEdg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom 
the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through 
flame^'  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and 
quagmire;  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow/ 


♦  Humph/  go  to  thy  cold  bed^  &c.]  So,  in  the  introdudlion  to 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrenu^  Sly  fays,  •*  go  to  thy  cold  bed  and  warm 
thee."  A  ridicole,  I  fuppofe,  on  fome  paiTage  in  a  play  as  abfard 
as  The  Spanijb  Tragedy.     St E E v e  N  s. 

This  line  is  a  fneer  on  the  following  one  fpokcn  by  Hieronimo 
in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy y  Aft  II : 

**  What  outcries  pluck  me  from  my  naked  bed,'* 

Whalley. 

Humph!  go  to  thy  cold  W,  and nv arm  thee,]  Thus  the  quartos. 
The  editor  of  the  folio  1623,  I  fuppofe,  thinking  the  paifage  non- 
fenfei  omitted  the  word  cold.  Tnis  is  not  the  only  inftance  of 
unwarrantable  alterations  made  even  in  that  valuable  copy.  That 
the  quartos  are  right,  appears  from  the  Induftion  to  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrenvy  where  the  fame  words  occur.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  388, 
n.  7*    Malone. 

*  Haft  thou  gi*ven  all  to  thy  tiKo  daughters  f]  Thus  the  quartos. 
The  folio  reads,  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?     Stee  VE  N8. 

'  led  through  fre  and  through  fame,]   Alluding  to  the  igm's 

fatuus,  fuppofed  to  be  lights  kindled  by  miichievous  beings  to  lead 
travellers  into  deflrudion.    Johnson. 

^  —  laid  knives  under  his  pillvw^  He  recounts  the  temptations 
by  which  he  was  prompted  to  fuicidc ;  the  opportunities  of  deftroy- 
ing  himfelf,  which  often  occurred  to  him  in  his  melancholy  moods. 

Johnson. 

Shak{peare  found  this  charge  againft  the  fiend,  with  many  others 

of  the  iame  nature,  in  Uarfenet's  Di-claration,  and  has  ufed  the 

Tery  words  of  it.     The  book  was  printed  in    1603.    See  Dr. 

Warburton's  note.  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

Infernal  fpirits  are  always  reprefented  as  urging  the  wretched  to 
felf'deftrudion.     So,  m  Dr.  Fauftus^  1604: 

**  Swords,  poifons,  halters,  and  envenom'd  (leel, 

«•  Are  laid  before  me  to  difpatch  myfclf."    Stee v ens. 

Tlie  paflage  in  Harfenct's  book  which  Shakfpcare  had  in  view, 
is  this: 
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and  halters  in  his  pew ;  fet  ratfbane  by  his  por« 
ridge;  made  him  proud  of  hearty  to  ride  on  a  bay 
trotting-horfe  over  four-inch'd  bridges,  to  courfc 
his  own  Ihadow  for  a  traitor : — Blefs  thy  five  wits !  * 


**  ThbExant.  further fayth,  that  one  Alexander^  an  apothecarie* 
having  broaght  with  him  finom  London  to  Denham  on  a  time  a 
new  baiter y  and  two  blades  of  knives,  did  leave  the  fame  upon  the 
^Uerie  floore^  in  her  maifters  houfe. — A  great  fearch  was  made 
in  the  houfe  to  know  how  the  (aid  halter  and  knife-blades  came 
thither, — till  Ma*  Main/  in  his  next  fit  (aid,  it  was  reported  that 
the  druil  Uyd  them  in  the  gallerie,  that  Jome  of  thofe  that  njoere 
foffeffed,  might  either  hang  thtmfel'ves  nnith  the  bolter^  or  kill  thewt* 
Jehoes  nuith  the  blade s** 

The  kind  of  temptation  which  the  fiend  is  deicribed  as  holding 
out  to  the  unfortunate,  might  aifo  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  ftoiy 
of  Cordila,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magiftrates^  ^S1S»  ^^cre  Dis- 
PAiRE  vifits  her  in  prifon,  and  (hows  her  various  inftruments  by 
which  ihe  may  rid  herfelf  of  life : 

'*  And  there  withall  (he  fpred  her  garments  lap  iSydt, 
**  Under  the  which  a  thoufand  things  I  (awe  with  eyes; 
<*  Both  knives,  (harpe  fwords,  poynadoes  all  bedyde 
**  With  bloud,  and  poyfons  preft,  which  (he  could  well 
dcvife."    Ma  LONE. 

*  ■        Blefs  thy  five  tuits  /]  So  the  iist,  (cnfes  were  called  by  our 
old  writers.     Thus  in  the  very  ancient  interlude  of  The  Five  EU- 
ments,  one  of  the  charaders  is  Sen/ual  Appetite,  who  with  great 
iimplicity  thus  introduces  himfelf  to  the  audience : 
**  I  am  callyd  fenfual  apetyte, 
**  All  creatures  in  me  delyte, 

**  I  comfbrte  the  tvyttys  five ; 
•'  The  ta(lyn2  fmelling  and  herynge 
«*  I  rcfre(he  the  fyghte  and  fclynge 
**  To  all  creaturs  aly  ve," 
Sig.  6.  iij.    Percy. 
So  again,  in  Every  Man,  a  Morality : 

'^  Every  man,  thou  art  made,  thou  haft  thy  vyttes  five,** 
Again,  in  Hycke  Scomer : 

**  I  have  fpent  amys  my  v  ivittes,'* 
Again,  in  The  Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements,  by  John  Raflel!, 

**  Brute  beftis  have  memory  and  their  nvyttes  five,** 

Again,  in  the  firft  book  of  Gower  De  Confeffione  Amantis  : 

*  •  As  touchcnde  of  my  wittes  five."    St  e  e  v b  n  8# 
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Tom's  a-cold. — O,  do  dc,  do  de,  do  de. — Blefs  thee 
from  whirlwinds,  ftar-blafting,  and  taking!^  Do 
poor  Tom  fome  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend 
vexes :  There  could  I  have  him  now, — ^and  there, — 
and  there, — and  there  again,  and  there. 

[Storm  continues. 
Lear.  What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him 
to  this  pafs  ? — 
Could'ft  thou  fave  nothing?  Did'ft  thou  give  them 
all  ? 

Fool.  Nay,  he  referved  a  blanket,  elfe  we  had 
been  all  (hamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendu- 
lous air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daugh- 
ters ! 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  fir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  fub- 
du'd  nature 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  faftiion,  that  difcarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flefti  ? 
Judicious  puniihment !  'twas  this  flefii  begot 
Thofe  pelican  daughters.' 


Shakfpeare^  however,  in  his  141ft  Sonnet  feemstohave  confi- 
dered  ttitfive  ivits,  as  diftin^  from  th^  /^/<t  • 

**  But  my  five  iajUs^  nor  iKf  five  Jenfes  can 

••  Difluade  one  foolilh  heart  from  ferving  thee." 

Malone. 
*  taking  !\  To  take  is  to  blaft,  or  ftrike  with  malignant 

influence : 

"  —  ftrike  her  young  bones, 

"  Yc  toi//f^  airs,  with  lamenefs  !'*    Johnson. 

'  pelican  daughters  J]  The  young  pelican  is  fabled  to  fuck 

flie  mother's  blood.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Decker's  Hofteft  Whore,  1630,  fecond  part: 
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Edg.  Pillicockfat^oftpillicock's-hillr-* 
Halloo^  halloo^  loo»  loo ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools 
and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o*  the  foul  fiend :  Obey  thy 
parents ;  keep  thy  word  juftly ;  *  fwear  not ;  com* 
mit  not*  with  man*s  fworn  fpoufe;  fet  not  thy 
fweet  heart  on  proud  array :  Tom's  a-^old. 

Lear.  What  haft  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  a  ferving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ; 
that  curl'd  my  hair;'  wore  gloves  in  my  cap/ 


"  Shall  a  filly  bird  pick  her  own  bread  to  noarifh  her  yoxmg 
ones  i  the  pelican  does  it»  and  (haU  not  I  ?" 
Agsun>  in  Love  m  a  Maze,  1632  : 

'*  The  pelican  loves  not  her  young  fo  well 

**  That  digs  upon  her  breaft  a  hundred  fprings." 

SriBVEiis* 
^  PilKcock^/  &c.]  I  once  thonght  this  a  word  of  Shakfpecte's 
formation ;  but  the  reader  may  find  it  explained  in  MinQieu's  Di£^. 
P*  ^6^9  Article,  3299-2. — Killico  is  one  of  the  devils  mentioned 
m  Harfenet's  Declaration.  The  folio  reads — PilUcock-hill.  X 
have  followed  the  quartos.    Malone. 

The  inquifitivc  reader  may  alfo  find  an  explanation  of  this  word 
in  a  note  annexed  to  Sir  Thomas  Urquart's  tranflation  of  Rabelaitj 
Vol.  I.  B.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  184,  edit.  1750.    Stibvbms. 

9 ^^^P^h  ^^^  j'lfifyi]  Bo*  *c  quartos,  and  the  folio, 

have  ivords*    The  correction  was  made  in  the  fecond  folio. 

MALOltB. 

*  _  commit  not  Sec."]  The  word  commit  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 
Middleton^  in  9Fomen  benvare  fFomen  : 

**  His  weight  is  deadly  who  commits  with  ftrumpets.** 

dTEBVBlfS* 

5  proud  in  heart  and  mini\  /i&/7/ curl'd  my  hair;  &c.] 

*»  Then  Ma.  Mainy,  by  the  inftigation  of  the  firft  of  the  ieaven 
\fpirits\^  began  to  let  ms  hands  mito  his  fide,  curled  bis  hair,  and 
uied  fuch  gdduresy  as  Ma.  Edmunds  [the  exorcift]  prefently  affirm- 
ed that  that  fpirit  was  Pride.  Herewith  he  began  to  curfe  and 
banne,  faying.  What  a  poxe  do  I  here  ?  I  will  flay  no  longer  amongft 
a  company  oi  rafcal  pridls,  but  goe  to  the  courts  and  brave  it 
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fervcd  the  lull  of  my  miftrefs's  heart,  and  did  the 
adl  of  darknefs  with  her ;  fworc  as  many  oaths  as 
I  fpake  words,  and  brokef  them  in  thefweet  face 
of  heaven:  one,  that  flept  in  the  contriving  of 
luft,  and  waked  to  do  it :  Wine  loved  I  deeply ; 
dice  dearly;  and  in  woman,  out-paramour'd  the 
Turk:  Falfe  of  heart,  light  of  ear,^    bloody  of 

amongft  tny  fellows,  the  nobiemen  there  afTembleci.''  Haifnet't 
DeclaratioHf  &c.  i6o3« 

••  —  (hortly  after  thcyjihc  fevcn  fpirits]  were  all  caft  forth^  and 
in  fuch  manner  as  Ma.  Eclmunds  direded^them,  which  was,  that 
every  devil  ihould  depart  in  fome  cerraide  forme  reprefenting 
either  a  bead  or  fome  other  creature,  that  had  the  refemblance  of 
that  finne  whereof  he  was  the  chief  author :  whereupon  the  fpirit 
of  pride  departed  in  the  forme  of  a  peacock ;  the  ft>irit  of  Jloth  in 
tlie  likenefs  of  an  affe ;  the  fpirit  of  envie  in  the  umilitude  of  a 
dog ;  the  fpirit  o^ gluttony  in  the  forme  of  a  luol/e,  and  the  other 
devils  had  alfo  in  their  departure  their  particular  likenefTes  agreeabld 
to  their  natu  rel. "    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

*  •- nuore  glomes  in  my  top,'\  t.  e*    His  miilrefs's  favours^ 

which  was  the  falhion  of  that  time.  So^  in  the  play  called  Cam^ 
fafpe :  •*  Thy  men  turned  to  women,  thy  foldiers  to  loniers^  glwet 
fveom  in  ^velmet  cafs,  inftead  of  plumes  in  graven  helmets." 

Warburton. 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to  wear  gloves  m  the  hat  oti  three 
diftin^E  occafions,  viz.  as  the  favour  of  a  midrefs,  the  memorial 
of  a  friend,  and  is  a  mark  t6  be  challenged  by  an  enemy.  Prince 
Henry  boafts  that  he  fwill  pluck  a  glove  from  the  commoneft  creature, 
and  fix  it  in  his  helmet ;  and  Tucca  fays  to  Sir  Qgintilian,  in 
Decker's  Saiir§maftix  : 

**  — -^'Thou  (halt  wear  her  glove  In  thy  worfhipfbl  hat,  like 
to  a  leather  brooch:"  And  Pandora  in  Lyly's  Woman  its  the  Moon, 
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"  — ^ — he  that  firft  prefents  me  with  his  head, 
"  Shall  wear  my  glove  in  favour  of  the  deed." 
Portia,  in  her  aifumed  charad^er^  aiks  Baflanio  for  his  gloves^ 
which  (he  fays  (he  will  vtear  for  his  fake :  and  King  Henry  V. 
gives  the  pretended  ^/<n;r  of  Alen9on  to  Fluellen,  which  afterwards 
occafions  nis  quarrel  with  the  Englifh  foldier.     St  eb v  1  ns. 

^  light  ofedr^  Credulous  of  evil i  ready  to  receiTe  malicious 

Hcports.    Johnson. 

Vol.  XIV.  M 
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hand ;  Hog  in  floth,  fox  in  ftcalth,  wolf  in  gnec* 
dincfs/  dog  in  madnefs,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not 
the  creaking  of  Ihoes,  nor  the  rufUing  of  filks^ 
betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women :  Keep  thy  foot 
out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,'  thy  pen 
from  lenders'  books/  and  defy  the  foul  fiend.-— 


*  —  Hog  in  floth ^  fox  iuflealth,  tvolf  in  greedinefi^  &c.]  The 
Jefuiu  pretended  to  caft  the  (even  deadly  fins  out  of  Mainy  in  the 
fliape  ot  thofc  animals  that  reprefented  them ;  and  before  each  waa 
€^  oat,  Mainy  by  geftares  afled  that  particular  fin ;  curling  hb 
hair  to  (how  pride^  vomiting  for  glumny^  gaping  and  fnoring  for 
Jlnb^  8cc. — Harfnet's  book,  pp.  279,  280,  Sec,  To  thia  probaUf 
oar  author  alludes.    Stebvbns. 

1  thj  hand  out  of  plackets,]  It  appeareth  from  the  follows- 

ing  paflage  in  Any  ^hing  for  a  quiet  Life^  a  filly  comedy,  that 
fiacket  doth  not  iignifv  the  petticoat  m  general,  but  only  tht 
l^)erture  therein:  "  — between  which  is  difcovered  the  open  fmrt 
which  is  now  called  the  placket"  Bayly  in  his  DiQimtarj^  giveth 
the  fame  account  of  the  word. 

Yet  peradventure,  our  poet  hath  fome  deeper  meaning  in  The 
Winter' f  Tale^  where  Autolycus  faith — **  Yoo  might  have^nch'd 
^flatiet,  it  wasfenfelefs:" — and,  now  I  bethink  me,  firThomn 
Urquart,  kniFht,  in  his  tranflation  of  that  wicked  varlet  Rabdaii, 
ftvlcth  the  inftrumcnt  wherewith  Garagantua  played  at  carnal  ten- 
1US,  his  *'  piacket-ncktu"    See  that  work.  Vol.  I.  p.  1 84*  edit* 

impartiality  ntverthelefs  compelleth  me  to  obferve,  that  Mafler 
Coles  in  his  Di^ionary  hath  rendered  p/acket  hy  flmu  mmUehit  t 
and  a  pleafant  commentator  who  figneth  himfelf  T.  C.  hath  aUb 

e reduced  indances  in  favour  of  that  fignificatioD ;  for,  iaith  heg— > 
at  hear  we  his  own  words : 
**  Peradventure  a  placket  fignified  neither  apetticoat  nor  am 
part  of  one  j  but  a  ftomacber.**  Sec  the  word  Horace  in  Florio4 
Italian  Did.  i  C98.  "  The  breft  or  buike  of  a  roan. — Alfo  a 
placket  OT  fiomacber.'* — ^Thc  word  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
in  The  Handifing  Whores^  Lc.  a  comedy,  1663  :  "  If  I  meet  a 
cull  in  Morefidds,  I  can  give  him  leave  to  dive  in  my  placket" 

So  that,  after  all,  this  matter  is  enwrapped  in  much  and  painful 
uncertainty.    A  m  n  b  r. 

• tbype/tfnm  lenders*  jaii/,]  So,  in  All  F$clt,  a  comedy  bf 

Chapman,  1605: 
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Utill  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind : 
Says  fuum,  mun,  ha  no  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy, 
my  boy,  fefla ;  let  him  trot  by.'       [Jlorm  continues* 


**  If  I  but  'Ufriie  mj^  name  in  mercers*  hoaJts^ 

«*  I  am  as  fure  to  have  at  fix  months  end 

•♦  A  rafcal  at  my  elbow  with  his  majcc/'  &c.    Steevens, 

'  Sajs  fuum^  mun,  ha  no  nonny ^  dolphin  my  boy,  my  hoy,  Jejpt  \ 
let  him  troi  byi\  The  quartos  readi-— the  cold  wind ;  hay,  no  on  ny, 
.Dolphin  my  boy,  my  boy,  ceaje^  let  him  trot  by.  The  folio  :•— 
the  cold  wind :  faycs  fuurti,  mun,  noijny.  Dolphin  ray  boy,  boy 
Beffey,  let  him  trot  by.  The  text  is  formed  from  the  two  copies* 
2  have  printed  Seffa^  inilead  o{  Sejfey,  becaiife  the  fame  cant  word 
occurs  m  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shre^iv :  **  Therefore, 
faucas pallabris \  let  the  world  Hide.  Sejfa.     Malonb, 

Hey  no  nonny  is  the  burthen  of  a  ballad  in  The  Tivo  Noble  Kirrji 
-men  (faid  to  be  written  by  Shakfpeare  in  conjundion  with  Fletcher) 
tnd  was  probably  common  to  many  others^    The  folio  introdnces 
it  into  one  of  Ophelia's  fongs. — 
Dolphin,  my  boyi  my  boy, 
Cea/ei  let  him  trot  by ; 
It  feemeth  not  that  fuch  a  foe 
From  me  or  you  would  fly^ 
This  19  a  ftanza  front  a  rery  old  ballad  written  on  fome  battle 
fbught  in  France,  during  which  the  king,  unwilling  to  put  the 
fofpe^ed  valour  of  his  fon  the  Dauphin,  1.  e.  Dolphin  (fo  called 
and  fpelt  at  thofe  times)  to  the  trial,  is  reprefented  as  d^firous  to 
teilram  him  from  any  attempt  to  eftabliih  an  opinion  of  his  courage 
on  an  adverfary  who  wears  the  lead  appearance  of  ftrength ;  and 
i^t  lad  aflifts  in  propping  up  a  dead  body  againft  a  tree  for  him  to 
try  his  manhood  upon.     Therefore  as  different  champions  are  fup- 
pofed  to  crofs  the  field,  the  king  always  difcovers  fome  obje^ion 
to  hts  attacking  each  of  them,  and  repeats  thefe  two  lines  as  every 
ikefli  perfonage  is  idtroduceda 

Dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy,  ScCs 
The  fong  I  have  never  feen,  but  had  this  account  from  an  old 

fmtleman,  who  was  only  able  to  repeat  part  of  it,  and  died  before 
could  have  fuppofed  the  difcovery  would  have  been  of  the  leaft 

importance  to  me, As  for  the  words,  fays  /nam,  man,  they 

are  only  to  be  found  id  the  firft  folio,  and  were  proliably  added  by 
.(he  players,  who,  together  with  the  compoiitors,  were  likely 
.anough  to  corrupt  what  they  did  not  underftand^  or  to  add  mooe 
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Lear^  Why,  thou  were  better  in  thy  grave,  than 
to  anfwer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity 
of  the  ikies. — Is  man  no  more  than  this  ?  Confider 
him  well :  Thou  oweft  the  worm  no  filk,  the  beaft 
no  hide,  the  fheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume : — 
Ha !  here's  three  of  us  are  fophifticated ! — Thou 
art  the  thing  itfelf :  unaccommodated  man  is  no 
more  but  fuch  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou 
art. — Off,  off,  you  lendings: — Come;  unbutton 
here.^ —  [tearing  off  his  clothes. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  this  is  a 
naughty  night  to  fwim  in.* — Now  a  little  fire  in  a 


of  their  own  to  what  they  already  concluded  to  be  nonfenfe. 

StB£V£NI» 

Cokes  cries  out  in  Bartboiemi*w  Fair: 

"  God'«  my  life!— He  (hall  be  Dauphin  my  hojT 

Farmbr* 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  two  fongs  to  which  Mr.  Steevens  refers 
for  the  burden  of  Hey  m  nonny^  are  both  fune  by  girls  diftraAed 
from  difappointcd  love.  The  meaning  of  the  burden  may  be 
inferred  from  what  follows :  l>i2Ytoti*%Sbefberd*s  Garlattdp  i^^l, 
4to: 

**  Who  ever  heard  thy  pipe  and  ideafine  vaine, 
•«  And  doth  but  hcare  this  fcurrill  roin£ralcy, 
*'  Thefe  noninos  of  filthie  ribauldry, 
*•  That  doth  not  muic." 
Again,  in  White's  Wit  of  a  Woman  : 
**  —  thefe  dauncers  fometimes  do  teach  them  tricket  abore  tfendv 
more^  yea  and  fometimes  fuch  lavoltas,  that  they  mount  fo  hi^lt 
that  you  may  fee  their  hey  nony,  nony,  nony,  no*'    Hbnlbt. 

^  Come ;  unbutton  here,]  Thus  the  folio*     One  of  the  quartot 
reads:  Come  on,  he  true.     Steevens. 

a  _tf  naughty  night  to/ivim  in.]  So  TuflTer,  chap,  42,  fbl.  93. 
"  Ground  grauellie,  fandie,  and  mixed  with  claie, 
*«  Is  naught ie  for  hops  anie  manner  of  waic." 
Naughty  {ignincs  had,  unfit,  improper.     This  epithet  which,  it 
it  ilands  here,  excites  a  fmile,  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare  was  em- 
ployed on  ferious  occafions.     The  merriment  of  the  fool  therefore 
depended  on  his  general  image,  and  not  on  the  qnaintoefs  ofit* 
auxiliary*    Steevens. 
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wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart  5 '  a  fmall 
fpark^  all  the  reft  of  his  body  cold. — Look^  here 
comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  ♦ 
he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  firft  cock ;  * 


'  an  old  lecher* s  heart  \]  This  image  appears  to  have  been 

imitated  by  fieaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Th^  Humwrous  Lieutenant : 
•*  an  old  man* s  loofe  defire 

•*  Is  like  the  glow-worm's  light  the  apes  fo  wonder'd  at  i 
••  Which  when  they  gather'dfticlcs,  and  laid  upon't, 
'*  And  blew  and  blew,  tum'd  tail,  and  went  out  prefently*** 

Stbbvbrs, 

4  —  Flibbertigibbet :]  We  are  not  much  acquainted  with  this 
llend*  Latimer  in  his  fermons  mentions  him;  and  Hey  wood, 
amone  his  fixce  hundred  of  Epigrams^  edit.  15769  has  the  follow- 
ing. Of  calling  one  Flebergibet : 

"  Thou  Flebergibet ^  Flebergibet^  thou  wretch ! 

««  Wotted  thou  whereto  laft  part  of  that  word  doth  firetch? 

"  Leave  that  word,  or  Tie  bafte  thee  with  a  libet ; 

*•  Of  all  woords  I  hate  woords  that  end  with  gibet/* 

Steevens. 

"  Frateretto,    Fliberdigibet,   Hoberdidance,   Tocobatto,    were 

four  devils  of  the  round  or  mornce Thefe  four  had  forty 

affidants  under  them,  as  themfelves  doe  confefTe."  Har/net^ 
p.  49*     Percy. 

*  he  begins  at  curfew,  and  nualks  till  the  firft  coc1t{\  It  is 

an  old  tradition  that  fpirits  were  relieved  from  the  confinement  Ii| 
which  they  were  held  during  the  day,  at  the  time  of  curfew,  tha^ 
b,  at  the  clofe  of  day,  and  were  permitted  to  wander  at  lar^  til( 
the  firft  cock-crowing.  Hence  in  The  Tempeft  they  are  faid  to 
•♦  rejoice  to  hear  the  folemn  curfew."    See  Hamlet^  A<t  I,  fg.  i  % 

**  — —-and  at  his  [the  cock's]  warning, 

*'  Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 

*'  The  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hie9 

"  To  his  confine." 
Again,  fc.  v : 

"  I  am  thy  father's  fpirit, 

"  Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  vfalk  the  nighty 

"  And  for  the  day  confind  to  fall  in  fires,— ^."     Malo  vk« 
See  Vol.  IIL  p.  36,  n.  4,    Stbevbns, 
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ht  gives  the  web  and  the  pin/  fquints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip ;  mildews  the  white  wheat^  an4 
hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 

Saint  JVitbold  footed  thrice  the  wold  i 
He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold  i 

Bid  her  alight. 

And  her  troth  plight. 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  tbee!'^ 

^  ■    iM  fweb  and  the  pin t"]  Difeafes  of  the  cyCb    JoH  NSOKy 

S09  m  E'vety  Woman  in  her  Humour ^  1609.  One  of  the  cha^ 
ra^krs  is  giving  a  ludicroas  defcription  of  a  lady's  fape»  and  whea 
he  comes  to  her  eyes  he  fays,  "  a  pin  and  iveb  argent^  in  hair  di| 
^y."     Steevens. 

7  Saint  Witbold  footed  thrice  the  luold; 
He  met  the  ni^ht-maret  and  her  nine-fbld ; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight. 

And  aroint  thee,  nvitch,  aroint  thee/]  We  (hould  read  it  thus ; 
Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold. 
He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told. 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 
And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  rights 
,i.  c.  Saint  Withold  traverfing  the  iifold  or  doivus,  met  the  night- 
mare ;  who  having  told  her  name,  he  obliged  her  to  alight  from 
thofe  perfons  whom  (he  rides,  and  plfght  her  troth  to  do  no  more 
inifchief.    This  is  taken  from  a  flory  of  him  in  his  legend.  Hence 
he  was  invoked  as  the  patron  faint  againil  that  diilemper.     And 
ihcfe  verfes  were  no  other  than  a  popular  charm,  or  night-JpeU 
igainft  the  Eplaltes.     The  laft  line  is  the  formal  execration  or 
apoftrophp  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  charm  to  the  witch,  aroynt  thee 
fight,  1.  e.  depart  forthwith.     Bedlams^  gipfics»    a^nd  fach  like 
vagabonds,  ufed  to  fell  thcfe  kinds  of  fpells  or  charms  to  the  people* 
They  were  of  vafious  kinds  for  various  diforders,  and  addreffed 
to  various  faints.     We  have  another  of  them  in  the  Monfieur 
Xhomas  of  Fletcher,  which  he  exprefsly  calls  a  night-fpell^  and  ii 
in  thcfe  words : 

"  Saint  George,  Saint  George,  our  lady's  knight, 

««  He  walks  by  day,  fo  he  does  by  night  \ 

•«  And  when  he  had  her  found, 

"  He  her  beat  and  her  bound ; 

f »  Until  to  him  her  troth  Jhe  plight, 

f*  She  would  not  ftir  from  him  that  night."  War  burton. 
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ATfivr.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 


This  is  likcwife  one  of  the  "  magical  cares"  for  the  incubus » 
quoted,  with  little  variation »  by  Reginald  Scott  in  his  Difewery 
if  fVitchcrafi,  1584.     Steevbns. 

In  the  old  quarto  the  corruption  is  fuch  as  may  deferve  to  be 
noted.  *•  Switnalde  footed  thrice  the  oUe  andthu  night  moore 
and  her  nine  fold  bid  her,  O  light  and  her  troth  f^ght  and  arint 
thee,  with  arint  thee."    Johnson. 

Her  nine  fold  {bems  to  be  put  (for  the  fake  of  the  rhynje)  inftcad 
of  her  nine  foals.  I  cannot  find  this  adventure  in  the  common 
legend  of  St.  Vitalis,  who,  I  fuppofc,  is  here  called  St.  Withold. 

Tyrwhitt, 

Shikfpeare  might  have  met  with  St.  Wichold  in  the  old  fporioot 
pby  of  King  Jobn^  where  this  faint  is  invoked  by  a  Francifcan 
friar.  The  ^old  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  true  reading.  So,  in  The 
Ctviutfy  ColleQion  of  Idyfteries^  Muf.  Brit*  Vefp.  D.  viii.  p.  23,. 
Herod  fays  to  one  of  his  officers : 

•*  Scyward  boldc,  walke  thou  on  ixtolde^ 
•«  And  wyfely  behold  all  abowte,"  &c. 

Dr.  Hill's  reading,  the  cold^  (mentioned  in  the  next  note,)  is  tlie 
reading  of  Mr.  Tate  in  his  alteration  of  this  play  in  i68i. 

Left  the  reader  ibonld  fuppofe  the  compound — night-w^r^,  has 
any  reference  to  i^o/^flefli,  it  maybe  obferved  that  ma[ta«  Saxon, 
fignifies  an  incubus.    St  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

It  is  pleafant  to  fee  the  various  readings  of  this  paflage.  In  a 
book  called  the  ASor^  which  has  been  aicribed  to  Dr.  Rill,  it  is 
quoted  <*  Sinitbiu  footed  thrice  the  roA/."  Mr.  Colman  has  it  in 
his  alteration  of  Lear^ 

**  S<witbiH  footed  thrice  the  nttorUU* 

The  ancient  reading  is  the  •Ids :  which  is  pompoufly  corre^d  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  with  the  help  of  his  friei^d  Mr.  Bilhop,  to  the 
nsiolds:  in  fadl  it  is  the  fame  word.  Spelman  writes.  Burton  upon 
•Ids :  the  proanncial  pronunciation  is  (till  the  oles :  and  that  pro* 
bably  was  the  vulgar  orthography.  Let  us  read  then^ 
$4.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  oles^ 
He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine  files.  Sec. 

Farmer. 

I  was  furprUed  to  fee  in  the  Appendix  to  the  laft  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  [i.e.  that  of  1773]  that  my  reading  of  this  paflagc  wat 
"  Swithin  footed  thrice  the  tvorld.**  I  have  ever  been  averfe  to  ca- 
pricious variations  of  the  old  text ;  and«  in  the  preTent  in(lance» 
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Enter  Gloster,  with  a  torch. 

Lear.  What's  he? 

KENr.  Who's  there  ?  What  is't  you  feek? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there?  Your  names ? 

Edo.  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  fwimming  frog^ 
the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  wa- 
ter;* that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul 
fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  lallets;  fwallqws 
the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch-dog ;  drinks  the  green 
mantle  of  the  Handing  pool  j  who  is  whipped  from 


the  rhime»  a$  well  as  the  fen(b,  would  have  induced  me  to  abide 
by  it.  World  was  merely  an  error  of  the  prefs.  Wold  is  a  word 
Hill  in  ufe  in  the  North  of  England ;  (ignifying  a  kind  of  down 
i\ear  the  Tea.  A  large  trad  of  country  in  the  Eaft- Riding  of  Yoirk-* 
/hire  is  called  the  Woulds.    Co  l  m  a  n. 

Both  the  quartos  and  the  folio  haye  oldy  not  oldi,  OldvrzA  merely 
the  word  'wold  mifpelled,  from  following  the  found.  There  are  a 
liundred  infhinces  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  old  copies  of  thefe  plays. 
For  what  purpofe  the  Incubus  is  enjoined  io  plight  her  troths  will 
appear  from  a  pafTage  in  Scot's  Dijcovery  of  Witchcraft^  ^S^^\ 
which  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  had  in  view :  "  —  howbeit, 
there  are  magical  ctfxes  for  it,  [the  night-Tnare  or  ptc^h^s^  as  for 
example : 

f  •  S.  George,  S.  George,  our  ladies  knight, 
**  He  walk'd  by  daie,  fo  did  he  by  night, 
•*  Until  fuch  time  as  he  hir  found : 
"  He  hir  beat  and  he  hir  bound, 
**   Until  hir  troth  Jhe  to  him  plight 
««  She  would  not  come  to  hir  [r,  him\  that  night." 
Her  nine  foldzxt  her  nine  familiars.     Aroint  thee!  [Dii  te  avetr 
r^ncentll  has  been  already  cxpbined  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  342,  n.  4. 

Malone. 

•  the  ivalhne^tt  and  the  water;]    i.  e.  the  water-zr^i*;/^ 

This  was  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  time.  •*  He  was  a  wife 
man  and  a  merry,"  was  the  common  language.  So  Falftaff  fays  to 
Shallow,  "  he  is  your  ferving-w^/r,  and  your  hujband,**  i.  c,  huft 
^mi^tnan.    Malone^ 
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tything  to  tything,^  and  ftock'd,  puniih'd,  and 
imprifon'd ;  *  who  hath  had  three  fuits  to  his  back^ 
fix  (hirts  to  his  body,  horfc  to  ride,  and  weapoa 
to  wear, — 

Buf  micf,  and  rats^  and  Juch  /mall  deer^ 
Have  been  T(m*s  food  for  /even  long  year} 

Beware  my  follower: — Peace,  Smolkin;  peace/ 
thou  fiend ! 

Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  V 
Edg.  The  prince  of  darknefs  is  a  gentleman  j  * 
Modo  he's  call'd,  and  Mahu/ 


^ 'whipp*d  from  tything  to  tything,]  A  tjtblng  is  a  divlfion 

of  a  place,  a  diflnd;  the  fame  in  the  country,  as  a  ward  in  the 
city.  In  the  Saxon  times  every  hundred  was  divided  into  tytbings. 
Edgar  alludes  to  the  ad^s  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth  and  James  /.  againft 
rogues,  vagabonds,  &c.  In  the  Scat.  39  Eliz.  ch.  4.  it  is  ena^ed, 
that  every  vagabond.  Sec,  (hall  be  publickly  'whiffed  and  fent 
from  pariih  to  pari(h.     Steevens. 

a  ^.^^  and  flock' d^  punjfif'd,  and  imprifon* d  \\  So  the  folio.  The 
quartos  read  perhaps  rightly :  —and  flock-pimijh'di  and  imprifon'd, 

Malone. 

J  But  mice 9  and  rats,  and  fuch  f mail  di^Vt 
Have  been  Tom's  food  fir  fe'ven  long  year  J]  This  difti^h  is  part 
ofadefcription  given  in  the  old  metrical  romance  ofSirBevis,  of. 
the  hardihips  fufiered  by  £e*vis  when  confined  for  feven  years  in  a 
dungeon: 

**  Rattes  and  myce  and  fuch  fmal  dere 

^*  Was  his  meate  that  feven  yere."    Sig.  F.  iij.     Percy. 

^  Peace,  Smolkin;  peace,'\  **  The  names  of  other  punie 

fpirits  caft  out  of  Trayfprd  were  ;hefe :  Hilco«  Smolkin,  Hillio," 
&c«    Harfnet,  p.  49.     Percy, 

5  The  prince  of  darknefs  is  a  gentleman ;]  This  is  fpoken  in  rc- 
fentment  of  what  Glofter  had  juft  faid — **  Has  your  grace  no 
better  company  ?"     Stee v e ns. 

*  The  prince  of  darknefs  is  a  gentleman ; 
Modo  he's  calVd,  and  Mahu.]  So,    in  Harfnet's  Declaration^ 
Maho  was  the  chief  devil  that  had  pofleffion  of  Sarah  Williams ; 
bttt  another  of  the  pofliiired,  named  Kichard  Mainy»  was  molefted 
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Glo.  Our  flefli  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  fc^ 
vile. 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 
Edg.  Poor  Tom*s  a-cold. 

Glo.  Go  in  with  me;  my  duty  cannot  fufFer' 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters*  hard  commands : 
Though  their  injundlion  be  to  bar  my  doors. 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you; 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  feek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lbjr*  Firft  let  me  talk  with  this  philofbphcr  :— 
What  is  the  caufe  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer ; 
Go  into  the  houfe. 

Lear.  lil  talk  a  word  with  this  fame  learned 
Theban :  •— 
What  is  your  fludy  ? 


by  z  ftill  more  coniiderable  fiend  called  MoJu.  See  the  book  already 
mentioned,  p.  268*  where  the  faid  Richard  Mainy  depofes: 
•*  Furthermore  it  is  pretended,  .  •  .  that  there  remaineth  ftill  in 
mee  the  prince  of  all  other  devils,  whofe  namclhould  beM<w/«;" 
he  iselfewhere  called,  **  the  prince  Modu:'*  fo,  p.  269,  "  When 
the  faid  priefts  had  difpatched  theire  bufinefs  at  Hackney  (where 
diey  had  been  exorcifing  Sarah  WilliamsJ  they  then  returned  to- 
wards mee,  uppon  pretence  to  cad  the  great  prince  Modu  • .  •  out 
mee."    Steevbns. 

la  The  Gohlins,  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  a  catch  is  introduced 
which  concludes  with  thefe  t^'o  lines : 

»*  The  prince  of  darknefs  is  a  gentleman : 
"  Mahu,  Mahu  is  his  name." 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  catch  not  to  be  the  produdHon  of 
Suckling,  but  the  original  referred  to  by  Edgar's  fpeech.     Reed. 
'i  ^^.^^  cannot  fuffer — ]  i.  e.  my  duty  will  not  fuffer  me  &c. 

M.  Mason* 
•  ^^'-^leamedThehan :"]    Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Mafque  of  Pans 
Annhjerfaryt  has  introduced  a  Tinker  whom    he    calls  a  learwti 
Theban^  perhaps  in  ridicule  of  this  paflagc.    Steevens, 
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>   Edg.  How  to  prevent  tke  fi»d^  axid  to  kill 

vermin. 
•  Lear^  Let  mc  alk  you  one  word  in  prirate. 
Kent.  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,   my 

lord. 
His  wits  begin  to  unfettle.' 

Glo.  Can'ft  thou  blame  him  ? 

His  daughters  feek  his  death: — ^Ah,   that  good 

Kent!— 
He  fatd  it  would  be  thtrs :— Poor  banifh'd  man ! — 
Thou  fay'ft,  the  king  grows  mad;  TU  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  aimoll  mad  myfelf :  I  had  a  Ton, 
Now  outlawed  from  my  blood ;  he  fought  my  life. 
But  lately,  very  late;  I  lov'd  him,  friend, — 
No  father  his  fon  dearer ;  true  to  tell  thee, 

{^Storm  continues. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.     What  a  night's 

this! 
I  do  befeech  your  grace, — 

Lear.  O,  cry  you  mercy. 


^  His  ivrft  begin  to  wr/eftU,']  On  this  occafion,  I  cannot  prevail 
^n  myfelf  to  omit  the  foUowme  excellent  remark  of  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  fnow  Lord  Orford]  inferted  in  the  poftfcript  to  his 
Mjfterious  Mother.     He  obfervcs,  that  when  '*  Behideta  talks  of 

**  Lutes t  laurels 9  feas  of  nrillt,  and  fiips  rf  amber ^ 

fhe  IS  not  mad,  but  heht-headed.  When  madnefs  has  taken 
poffeffion  of  a  perfon,  fuch  charafter  ceafes  to  be  ^t  for  the  ftage, 
or  at  leaft  (hould  appear  there  bat  for  a  (hort  time ;  it  being  the 
bufinefs  of  the  theatre  to  exhibit  paffions,  not  diftempers.  The 
fined  pidlure  ever  drawn,  of  a  head  difcompofed  by  misfortune,  is 
that  of  King  Lear.  His  thoughts  dwell  on  the  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters,  and  every  (entence  that  falls  from  his  wiidnefs  excites 
refl^ion  and  pity.  Had  frenzy  entirely  feized  him,  our  com- 
padion  would  abate :  we  (hould  conclude  that  he  no  longer  felt 
unhappinefs.  Shakfpeait  wrote  4s  a  philofopher,  Otway  as  a  poet." 

Stbxvbns^ 


» 
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!Noble  philofopher,  your  company. 
Edg.  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  to  the  horcl :  keep  thee 
warm. 

Lear.  Come,  let's  in  all. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear*  With  him 

I  will  keep  ftill  with  my  philofopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  footh  him ;  let  him  take 

the  fellow. 
Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  with  us. 
Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 

Glo.  No  words,  no  words : 

Hufli. 

Edg.  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came^ 
His  word  wasfiill^ — Fie ^  fob ^  andfum^ 

I/mell  the  blood  of  a  Britijb  nnin.    [^Exeunt. 


»  ChiU  Rowland  to  the  dark  tonver  eame^']  The  word  child  (howu 
ever  it  came  to  have  this  fenfe)  is  often  applied  to  Knights,  8cc.  in 
old  hiftorical  fongs  and  romances ;  of  this,  innumerable  inftancet 
occar  in  The  Riliques  of  ancient  Engli/b  Poetry,  See  particularljT 
in  Vol.  I.  f.  iv.  V.  97,  where  in  a  defcription  of  a  battle  between 
two  knights,  we  find  Uiefe  lines : 

*'  llie  Eldrid^e  knighte,  he  prick*d  his  deed  \ 

**  Syr  Cawline  bold  abode : 
••  Then  either  (hook  his  trufty  fpcar, 
'•  And  the  timber  thefe  two  children  bare 
*•  So  foon  in  funder  flode." 
See  in  the  fame  volumes  the  ballads  concerning  the  child  of  ElU^ 
child  ^waters,    child  Maurice,   (Vol.  III.  f,  xx.)  &c.     The  fame 
idiom  occurs  in  Spenfers  Faery  ^een^  where  the  famous  knight 
fir  Triftram  is  frequently  called  Child  Triftram.    See  B.  V.  c  ii, 
ft.  8«  ij*  B.  VL  c.  ii.  it.  16.  ibid.  c.  viii.  (L  15.     Percy^ 
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S  C  E  N  E    V. 

A  Room  in  Glofter's  Caftle. 

Enter  Cornwall  and  Edmund. 

Cork.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  h\^ 
houfe. 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  The  Womem*$  PrtKe^  refer  al(b  to 
this: 

••  a  mere  hobby-horfc 

"  She  made  the  Child  Rtrjuland.** 
In  Have  luith  jou  to  Saffron  Walden^  or  Gabriel  Harve/s  Hmti 
is  up,  1 598,   part  of  thefe  lines  repeated  by  Edgar  is  quoted: 
**  — — .  a  pedant)  who  will  find  matter  inough  to  dilate  a  whole 
daye  of  the  firft  invention  of 

"  Fy,  fa,  fum, 
"  I  fmell  the  blood  of  an  Englilhman.'* 
Both  the  qnartos  read : 

I    ■     to  the  dark  town  come,     Stebvbns* 

Child  in  a  common  term  in  oor  old  metrical  romances  and  ballads  | 
and  is  generally,  if  not  always,  applied  to  the  hero  or  principl 
perfonage,  who  is  fometimes  a  knight,  and  fometimes  a  tbief,  Syr 
Tfyamoure  is  repeatedly  fo  called  both  before  and  after  his  knight- 
hood. I  think,  however,  that  this  line  is  part  of  a  tranflation  of 
fome  Spani(h,  or  perhaps,  French,  ballad.  But  the  two  following 
lines  evidently  belong  to  a  difierent  fubjed :  I  find  them  in  the 
Second  part  of  Jack  and  the  Giants,  which,  if  not  as  old  as  Shak* 
ipeare's  time,  may  have  been  compiled  from  fomcthing  that  was 
io :  They  are  uttered  by  a  giant : 

"  Fee,  fatw,  fum, 

**  /  Jmell  the  blood  of  an  Englijbman  ; 

•«  Be  he  alive,  or  be  he  dead, 

*•  1*11  grind  his  bones  to  make  me  bread." 
Rnglijb  is  here  judicioufly  changed  to  Britifb,  becaufe  the  cha* 
raders  are  Britons,  and  the  fcene  is  laid  long  before  the  Engliih 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  countr}'.     Our  author  is  not  fo  aiten- 
five  to  propriety  on  every  occafion.     Ritson. 
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Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  ccnfured,  thit 
nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  fomething  fears 
me  to  think  of. 

Corn.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your 
brother*s  evil  difpofition  made  him  feek  his  death  i^ 
but  a  provoking  merit,'  fet  a-work  by  a  reprovc- 
able  badnefs  in  himfelf. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  muft 
repent  to  be  juft !  This  is  the  letter  he  fpoke  of, 
'which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the 
advantages  of  France.  O  heavens !  that  this  trea- 
son were  not,  or  not  I  the  detcdor ! 

Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchefs. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you 
have  mighty  bufinefs  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  falfe,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of 
Glofter.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may 
be  ready  for  our  apprehenfion. 

Edm.  [Jjide.]  If  I  find  him  comforting  *  the 
king,  it  will  fluff  his  fufpicion  more  fully. — I  will 


'  — -—  but  a  provoking  merit,"]  Provoking,  here  means  ftimulaU 
ing ;  a  merit  he  felt  in  himfelf^  which  irritated  him  agair^  a  £itbor 
that  had  none.    M.  Mason. 

Cornwall^  I  fuppofe,  means  the  merit  of  Edmund^  which »  being 
noticed  by  Glofter,  provoked  or  infligated  Edgar  to  feek  his  fa- 
ther's death.  Dr.  Warburton  conceived  that  the  merit  fpoken  of 
was  that  of  Edgar.  But  how  is  this  confiftent  with  the  rdl  of  the 
fentence  ?    M a lo  k  e. 

^  comforting ]    He  ufes  the  word  in  the  juridical  (cnfe 

iox/upfforting,  helping,  according  to  its  derivation ;  falvia  confortac 
ner*voi» — Schol,  Sal,    Johnson. 

Johnfon  refines  too  much  on  thb  paflage ;   comjoriiug  means 
merely  giving  comfort  or  ajjifiana.    So  Glofter  fays  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Icene  : 
•*  —  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I  can." 

M,  MASOiff 
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perfcvere  in  my  courCe  of  loyalty,  though  the  con- 
Aid:  be  fore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Corn.  I  will  lay  truft  upon  thee;  and  thou  (halt 
find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.  [ExeunL 


SCENE    VL 
A  Chamber  in  a  Farm^boufe,  adjoining  the  Cajlk. 

Enter  Gloster,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  tf»rf  Edgar* 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it 
thankfully :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way 

to  his  impatience : — The  gods  reward  your  kind- 

nefs !  [£.v//  Gloster. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me;  and  tells  me,  Nero 
is  an  angler*  in  the  lake  of  darknefs.  Pray,  inno- 
cent,^ and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 


^  Frateretto  calh  me;  anJiells  me,  Nero  is  an  angler  &c.]  See 
p.  165,  n.4. 

Mr.  Upton  obfcrves  that  Rabelais,  B.  II.  c.  xxx.  fays  that  Nero 
was  a  (idler  in  hell,  and  Trajan  an  angler. 

Nero  18  introduced  in  the  prefent  play  above  800  yean  before  he 
Ultras  born*     Ma  lone. 

The  Hiftofy  of  Gargantua  had  appeared  in  Englifh  before  1575"* 
hang  mentioned  in  Langham'sZr//^r,  printed  in  thac}'ear. 

RxTSOIf* 

*  —  Pray^  innocent,]  Perhaps  he  is  here  addreffing  the  Fooh 
■Fools  were  anciently  callcfd  Innocents.     So,  in  -3^//'/  tssell  that  tads 

nugll :    **  the  ShehfPs  Fool — a  dumb  inno.^.  nt,  that  could  not 

iayhinn  nay."    Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  327,  n,  8. 

7 
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Fool.  Pr'ythcc,  nuncle,  tell  me,'    whether  a 
madman  be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 
Lear.  A  king,  a  king ! 

Pool.*  No  ;  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman 
to  his  fon :  for  he*s  a  mad  yeoman,  that  fees  his 
fon  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thoufand  with  red  burning 
fpits 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  them : — 

jEdg.'  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad,  that  trufts  in  the  tamenefs  of 
a  wolf,  a  horfe's  health/  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
oath. 

\ 
Ag^n»  in  <«  The  Whipper  of  the  Satyre  his  pennance  in  at  white 
Shcctc,"  &c.  1601 : 

«'  A  gentleman  that  had  a  wayward /ocZr, 


Stbevens. 
f  Fool.  Pr'jthe,  nunclc,  tell  jw/,]  And  before  in  the  famtf  Ad, 

{c.iii:— "  Cry  to  it,  nuncU.**  Why  does  the  Fool  call  the  dd 
:ing»  nuncU  f  But  we  have  the  fame  appellation  in  Tbt  Pilgrim^hf 
Fletcher : 

••  Farewell,  nuncle,~**    Aa  IV.  fc.  u 
And  in  the  next  (bene,  alluding  to  Shakfpeare : 

**  What  mops  and  mowes  It  makes,*'    Whalle  Y» 

See  Mr.  Vaillant^s  very  decifive  remark  on  this  appellation,  p.  ^69 

ti.6.      StB  EVENS. 

*  /W.}  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  quartos.     Steeyens. 

*  Edg,^  This  and  the  next  thirteen  fpeeches  (which  Dr.  John- 
iaa  had  enclofed  in  crotchets]  are  only  in  the  quartos.   St e  evens* 

*  a  horfes  health,]  Without  doubt  we  Ihouki  read — hetU^ 

].  c.  to  (land  behind  him.     Ware  urto n. 

Shakfpeare  is  here  fpeaking  not  of  things  malicioufly  treacherous, 
but  of  things  uncertain  and  not  durable.  A  horfe  is  above  all  other 
animals  fubjed  to  difeafes.     Joh  nso  n. 

Utth is  certainly  right.     «'  Trufi  mt  a  horfes  hccU  nor  a  dog** 
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Lear.  It  fhall  be  done^  I  will  arraign  them 
ftraight : — 
ComCj  fit  thou  here,  moft  learned  jufticerj'—^ 

[To  Edgar. 
Thou,  fapient  fir,  fit  here.  [To  the  Fool,  j — Now, 
you  file  foxes  ! — 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  ftands  and  glares ! — Want- 
tft  thou  eyes  ^  at  trial,  madam  ?  ^ 


tooth/*  18  a  proverb  in  Ray's  colfcdlion;  as  ancient  at  Icaft  as  the 
time  of  our  Edward  II : 

Et  idea  Babio  in  comceiih  infinuat^  dicem ; 

In  fide  ^  dente^  pede,  mulieris,  equi,  cants  ^  eft  from* 
Hoc  fie  'vulgariter  eft  did  : 

**  Till  horfis  fote  thou  never  traifl. 
•*  Till  hondis  toth,  no  womans  fidth.*' 

Fordmni  Scoticbrouicofi,  L.  XIV.  c.xxxii* 
That  in  the  text  is  probably  from  the  Italian.     Ri  tso  n. 

J  moft  learned  jufticcr; — ]    The  old  copies  nad^ufiice. 

The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobalds     M a  lo  m  £• 

4  Wanteft  &c.]  I  am  not  confident  that  I  underftand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  defultory  (peech.  When  Edgar  fays,  Lo^  njjhere  be 
ftands  and  glares  I  he  (eems  to  be  fpeaking  in  the  charader  of  a 
mad  man,  who  thinks  he  fees  the  fiend.  IVanteft  thou  eyes  at  trial, 
madam  ^  is  a  qneftion  which  appears  to  be  addreifed  to  the  vifionaiy 
%  Goneril,  or  fome  other  abandoned  female,  and  may  fignify,  B^ 
yoa  fwant  to  attraS  admiration^  e*ven  nubile  yon  ftand  at  tbe  bar  of 
jtffticef  Mr.  Seward  propofes  to  read,  numoonft  inSttSidof 'wanteft^ 

Stbevbns. 
i  *^at  trial,  madam  f]  It  may  be  obferved  that  Edgar,  beiiig  fup- 
pofed  to  be  found  by  chance,  and  therefore  to  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  reft,  connejb  not  his  ideas  with  thofe  of  Lear,  but  purfnes 
his  own  train  of  delirious  or  fantaftick  thought.  To  thefe  words. 
At  trial,  madam  f  I  think  therefore  that  the  name  of  Lear  (hould 
be  put*    The  procefs  of  the  dialogue  will  fupport  this  conje^ure. 

JOHNSOV. 
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Come  o^er  the  bourn^  Bejfy^  to  me: '— ► 
Fool.    Her  boat  bath  a  leak, 
Andjbe  mujl  not /peak 
Wbyjhe  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 


^  Come  ^er  the  boarD>  Bejfj^  to  me :]  Both  the  quartos  and  tht 
folio  have — o'er  the  broome.  The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr« 
Steevens.    Ma  lone. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  broom  and  a  boat,  we  may  better 
lead: 

Come  o'er  the  brooks  Befly,  to  me,    Johnsok, 

At  the  beginning  of  A  very  mery  and  fythie  commeiie^  catted , 
The  longer  thou  li'veft^  the  more  Foole  thou  art,  &c.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Wyllpm  How,  &c,  black  letter,  no  date,  **  Entreth 
Moros,  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gefture  and  feolifh  countenance^ 
fynging  the  foote  of  many  fongs,  as  fooles  were  wont;"  and 
ftmone  them  is  this  pafiage,  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  very  jnftly 
fttfpeoed  of  corruption : 

**  Com  over  the  boome  Beile, 

««  My  little  prctic  Beflc, 

'«  Com  over  the  boorme^  Befle,  to  me." 

This  fong  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationen'  Compangr 
in  the  year  i  $64. 

A  bourn  in  the  north  iignifies  a  rkmlet  or  brooL  Hence  ditf 
aamet  of  many  of  our  villages  terminate  in  bum,  as  MiU«nr» 
Sherfonv,  &c.  The  former  quotation,  together  with  the  following 
inftances,  at  once  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  xeonuk* 
and  fapport  the  reading. 

So,  in  Drayton's  Polyolhion,  Song  i : 

*«  The  boumt,  the  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivukti.^ 
Again,  in  Spenier's  Faery  S^ueen,  B.  II.  c.  vi : 

**  My  little  boat  can  fafely  pafle  thiff  periloos  bouruey 

Shakfpeare  himfelf ,  in  The  Temptft,  appears  to  have  difcriminatad 
hauru  from  bound  of  land  in  general :  , 

**  Bwm,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none.'' 
Again»  in  The  Vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman,  line  8  : 
«*  Under  a  brode  banke  by  bourne  fyde.** 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  bourn,  a  boundary,  is  from  the  French 
borne.  Bourne,  or  (as  it  ought  to  be  fpelt)  bum,  a  rivulet,  is 
from  the  German  bum,  or  bom,  a  well.    Stbivems. 

There  is  a  peculiar  proprietor  in  this  addrefs,  that  has  not,  I 
JKlieve,  been  hitherto  obferved.    Be£y  and  poor  Tom,  it  feems. 
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Edo.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.^  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 
belly '  for  two  white  herring.*  Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

KsNt.  How  do  you,  fir?  Stand  you  not  fo  a* 
maz'd : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  reft  upon  the  culhions  ? 


ofually  travelled  together.    The  author  of  The  Court  of  Confcience, 
or  Dick   Whippers  Seffionsy    1607,  dcfcribing  beggars,  idle  roguts^ 
and  counterfeit  madmen^  thus  fpeaks  of  thefe  affociates : 
**  Another  fort  there  is  among  you ;  they 

**  Do  rage  with  furie  as  if  they  were  fo  frantique 
**  They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day 

"  Make  fport  with  flick  and  flowers  like  an  antique ; 
*'  Stowt  roge  and  harlot  counterfeited  gomme ; 
«*  One  calls  herfelf  poor  Btjfe^  the  other  Tom.'* 
The  old  fong  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  given  a  part,  confifted 
•f  nine  lines,  but  they  are  not  worth  infertion.     Malonb. 

* in  the  'voice  of  a  nightingale  J]  Another  deponent  In 

Harfnet's  book,  (p.  22;,)  fays,  that  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfekept 
m  nightingale  in  a  cage,  which  being  one  night  called,  and  con- 
reyed  away  into  the  garden,  it  was  pretended  the  devil  had  killed 
ic  in  fpite.  Perhaps  this  paifage  fuggefted  to  Shakfpeare  the  cir- 
comftance  of  Tom's  being  oaanted  in  the  'uoiee  of  a  nightingale. 

Pekct* 

*  •'^^^  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly '-^-^  In  Harfiiet's  book^ 
p.  104,  195,  Sarah  Williams  (one  of  the  pretended  demoniacs) 
depofeth,  "  — that  if  at  any  time  (he  did  belch,  as  often  times 
ihe  did  by  reafon  that  (hee  was  troubled  with  a  wind  in  her  fto* 
macke,  the  priefts  would  fay  at  fuch  times,  that  then  the  fi>iric 
began  to  rife  in  her  ;  .  •  .  and  that  the  wind  was  the  deviL"  And, 
*'  as  ihe  faith,  if  they  heard  any  croaking  in  her  belly  •  •  •  •  then 
fhey  would  make  a  wonderful  matter  of  that."  Hoberdidance  is 
mentioned  before  in  Dr.  Percy's  note.    Stbevbns. 

''  One  time  (hee  remembereth,  that  (hee  having  the  faid  croaking 
in  her  belly ,  they  faid  it  was  the  denjil  that  was  about  the  bed,  that 
fpake  tvith  the  'voice  of  a  toad, ' '     Ibidem.     M A  l o  n  B. 

•  ivhite  herring.^    IVhite  herrings  ut  pickled  herrings.     See 

The  Northumberland Houjebold  Book»  p.  8.     Stbbvi ns. 
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Lejr.  1*11  fee  their  trial  firft: — Bring  in  the  evi- 
dence.— 
Thou  robed  man  of  juftice,  take  thy  place; — 

[To  Edgar* 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  Fool. 
Bench  by  his  fide : — You  are  of  the  commiflion. 
Sit  you  too.  \fto  Kent* 

Edg.  Let  us  deal  juftly. 

Sleepefi^  or  wakeji  thoUy  jolly JbephSrdf^ 

^byjheep  he  in  the  com; 
And  for  one  blajl  of  thy  minikin  mouthy 

Thy  fbeep  fball  take  no  harm. 

Pur !  *  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  firft;  *tis  Goneril.  I  here 
take  my  oath  before  this  honourable  affembly,  fhe 
kicked  the  poor  king  her  father. 


9  Sieifeftt  or 'wakeft  8ccJ]  This  Teems  to  be  a  ftanza  of  (bine 
ptftoral  foDg.  A  ihepherd  is  defired  to  (Hpe*  and  the  requeft  i» 
enforced  by  a  promife^  that  though  his  iheep  be  in  the  corn,  i«  e« 
committing  a  trefpafs  by  his  negligence,  implied  in  the  qoeftion, 
Sleepeft  thou  or  wjakeft?  Yet  a  fingle  tune  upon  his  pipe  ihaU  fecure 
them  from  the  pound.    Johnson* 

Minikiu  was  anciently  a  term  of  endearment.  So,  in  the  en* 
terlnde  of  The  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalaine^  ^S^l*  ^^  ^^* 
fcvs,  *•  What  mjnikin  carnal  concupifcence!"  Barrett,  in  bit 
Alvearie^  or  Shuidruple  DiQionary^  1580,  interprets  feat^  bjr 
««  proper,  wcU-falhioncd,  minikin,  handfome." 

In  The  Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements ,  &c.  printed  by  Raftdl^ 
1519,  Ignorance  fings  a  fong  compofed  of  the  fcraps  of  feveial 
Others.  Among  them  is  the  following  line,  on  which  Shakfpeare 
may  have  defigned  a  parody : 

*«  Sleepyft  thou,  wakyft  thou,  Geffcry  Coke.*' 

Stebveks. 

•  P«r/]  This  may  be  only  an  imitation  of  the  noife  made  by  a 
cat.  Purreh,  however,  one  of  the  devils  mentioned  in  Harfnet't 
book,  p.  50.    Malone. 
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Fool.   Come  hither,  miftrefsj  Is  your  name 
Goneril  ? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  Joint- 
ftool.' 

Lejir.  And  here's  another,  whofe  warp'd  looks 
proclaim 
What  ftore  her  heart  is  made  of, — Stop  her  there ! 
Arms,  arms,  fword,  fire ! — Corruption  in  the  place ! 
Falfe  jufticer,  why  haft  thou  let  her  'fcape? 

Edg.  Blefs  thy  five  wits ! 

Kent.  O  pity  ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now. 
That  you  fo  oft  have  boaftcd  to  retain  ? 

Edg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  fo  much. 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting.  \^Afide. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  fee,  they  bark  at 
me.* 

Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them: — A- 
vaunt,  you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white,' 
Tooth  that  poifons  if  it  bite; 


i  Cry  you  mercy ^  I  took  you  fir  a  joint  ftool.^  This  is  a  prober* 
bial  exprefiion  which  occurs  likewife  in  Mother  Bombie^  1 594,  bjr 
Lyly.    Steevbns. 

A fee^  they  bark  ftt  me.]  The  hint  for  this  circumftance  might 

have  been  taken  from  the  pretended  madnefs  of  one  of  the  brothers 
in  the  tranllation  of  the  Meu^echmi  of  Plautus»  1^95  : 

**  Here's  an  old  ma(li£F  bitch  (lands  barking  at  me,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
5  Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white,]  To  have  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
black  is  in  fome  dogs  a  proof  that  their  breed  is  genuine. 

Stbbveks* 
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MaftifF^  grey-hound,  mongrel  grim» 
Hound,  or  fpaniel,  brach,  or  lym ;  * 
Or  bobtail  tike,'  or  trundle-tail ;  * 
Tom  will  make  them^  weep  and  wail : 

^  ^^-^^iracb  or  lym;  &c.]    Names  of  particular  forts  of  dogs^ 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair,  Quarloas  fays,-^'*  all  the 
ftgir-bounds  of  the  city  (hoold   have  drawn  after  you  by   the 

fccnt." AlimmerOT  Uamer,  a  dog  of  the  chace,  was  fo  called 

from  the  liam  or  lealh  in  which  he  was  held  till  he  was  let  flip.  I 
have  this  information  from  Caius  de  Canibus  Brttannicis.*  So, 
in  the  bookof  ^«//Ay/  Tenures,  by  T.  B.  1670,  the  words,  «•  canes 
domini  regis  ie/os,**  are  tranflated  **  Lealh  hounds,  fuch  as  draw 
ffier  a  hurt  deer  in  a  leajh,  or  liam" 

Again,  in  The  Mufes  Elyfium,  by  Drayton : 

"  My  dog-hook  at  my  belt,  to  which  my  lyam*s  ty'd.'* 
Again; 

«•  My  hound  then  in  my  Ijam^'  &c. 

Among  the  prefents  fent  from  James  I.  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain  were,  **  A  cupple  of  lyme-houndes  of  (inguTar  qualities," 

Again,  in  Maflineer's  Bajbful  lover : 

"  fmclTout 

"  Her  footing  like  a  lime-hound.** 

The  late  Mn  Hawkins,  in  his  notes  to  The  Return  from  Par* 
najfus,  p.  237,  fays,  that  a  racbe  is  a  dog  that  hunts  by  fcent  wild 
beafts,  birds,  and  even  fiihes,  and  that  the  female  of  it  is  called  a 
hrache :  and  in  Magnificence,  an  ancient  interlude  or  morality,  by 
Skclton ;  printed  by  Raftell,  no  date,  is  the  following  line : 
•*  Here  is  a  leyflie  of  ratches  to  rcnne  an  hare." 

Steevens. 

What  is  here  faid  of  a  rache  might  perhaps  be  taken  by  Mr, 
Hawkins,  from  Holinfhed 's  X>^nr^//a»  of  Scotland,  p.  14,  where 
the  fleuthound  means  a  bloodhound.  The  females  of  idl  dogs 
were  once  called  hraches;  and  Ulitius  upon  Gratius  obferveSt 
<*  Racha  Saxonibus  canem  iignificabat  unde  Scoti  hodie  Rache  pro 
cane  fbmina  habent,  quod  Anglis  eft  Brache."    Tollet. 

—  hrache,  or  lym ;  &c,]  The  old  copies  have — brache  or  hymm 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanroen  A  brache 
fignified  a  particular  kind  of  hound,  and  alfo  a  bitch,  A  Ijm  or 
Ijme,  was  a  blood-hound.     See  Minfheu's  Did,  in  v.     Malonb* 

^  — -^^^/ai/tike,]  Tijk  is  the  Runic  word  for  a  little,  or 
worthlefsdog: 

*'  Are  Mr,  Robinfon's  dogs  tum'd  tikes  with  a  wanion  ?" 
Witches  tf  Lancafier^  I^i4«    Stbevens* 
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For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head» . 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch^  and  all  are  fled« 

Do  dc',  de  de.  SelTa.     Come/  march  to  wakes  and 

* trmtdle'tail-]  This  fort  of  dog  is  mentioned  in  A  Wamait 

kilkdnviib  Kitidmejj,  1617: 

'*  your  dogs  are  trumdU-taih  and  curs." 

Again,  in  The  Booke  of  Huntyng^  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  —dunghill  dogs,  trindU-taih^'  Sec.     Stebvens, 

9  Tom  nutll  make  them  — ]  Thus  the  quartos.  Folio — will  make 
him.    Malonb. 

*  Do  de,  de  de.  SeiTa.  Come^  Sec,']  Tht  quartos  TtTA^^ttdla^ 
doudla,  come,  &c.  The  folio  as  in  the  text,  except  that  the  word 
Seffa  is  fpelty^.     See  p.  163,  n.  9.     Malone. 

Here  is  feffey  again,  which  I  take  to  be  the  French  word  ceffeiL 
pronounced  cejfey,  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  like  fome  others  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  us*  It  is  an  interjedlion  enforcing  ceflation  of 
any  adion,  like,  be  quiet ,  ba*ue  done.  It  feems  to  nave  been  gra» 
dually  corrupted  into,  fo,  fo.    J  oh  nson. 

This  word  is  wanting  in  the  quarto :  in  the  folio  it  is  printed 
fefe.    It  is  difficult  in  this  place  to  fay  what  is  meant  by  it.     It 
fhould  be  remembered,  thatjuft  before,  Eigar  had  been  calling 
on  Beffey  to  come  to  him ;  and  he  may  now  with  equal  propriety 
invite  Seffy  (perhaps  a  female  name  corrupted  from   Cecilia)   to 
attend  him  to  <wakes  and  fairs.     Nor  is  it  impoilibie  but  that  this 
may  be  a  part  oi  fome  old  fong,  and  originally  flood  thus : 
Siuv,  come  march  to  wakes. 
And  fairs^  and  market  towns. 
So,  in  Hmmor's  Ordimarie,  an  ancient  coUeftion  of  iatires,  no 
date: 

♦«  To  make  ^iffe  in  love  withal." 
Again: 

•*  My  heart's  dcarc  blood,  fweet  SUfe  is  my  caroufc." 
There  is  another  line  in  the  charadler  of'Edgar  which  I  am  very 
confident  I  have  feen  in  an  old  ballad,  viz. 

**  Through  the  (harp  hawthorn  bk>ws  the  cold  wind.'* 

Stbbvbns, 
Dr.  Johnfon  is  furely  right,  in  fuppofing  that  feffy  is  a  corruption 
of  ceffez,,  be  quiet,  ftop,  hold,  let  alone.  It  is  fo  u|ed  by  Chriftofero 
Sly,  the  drunken  Tinker,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Sbre-iv,  and  by 
Edgar  himfelf  in  a  preceding  fcene— •*  Dolphin,  my  boy,  SeJly  ; 
let  nim  trot  by." — 'But  it  does  not  feem  equally  dear  that  it  has 
been  corrupted  lato  fo,  fo.    Ri  tson. 
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fairs,  and  market  to^ns: — ^Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is 
dry.' 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  fed 
what  breeds  about  her  heart :  Is  there  any  caufe  in 
nature,  that  makes  thefe  hard  hearts  ? — You,  fir,  I 
entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred ;  only,  I  do 
not  like  the  fafhion  of  your  garments :  you  will 
fay,  they  are  Perfian  attire  j  *  but  let  them  be 
changed.  [To  Edgar, 

Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here^^  and  reft  a-, 
whilp. 

'  thy  horn  is  dry  J]  Men  that  begged  under  pretence  of 

lunacy  ufed  formerly  to  carry  a  horn,  and  blow  it  through  the 
flreets.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Decker's  O  per  ft  O,  410.  161 2.  fie  is  fpcaking  of 
beggars.  **  The  fecond  beginnes : — what  will  you  give  poor  Tom 
now  ?  one  pound  of  your  fheepes  feathers  to  make  Poore  Tom  a 
hlmketf  or  one  cutting  of  your  Sow  fide  &c.  to  make  poore  Tom  a 
Jharing  home  &c. — ^give  foore  Tom  an  old  (hecte  to  keepe  him  from 
the  cold"  &c.  Si^.  M.  3. 

A  horn  is  at  this  day  employed  in  many  places  in  the  country 
as  a  cup  for  drinking,  but  anciently  the  ufeof  it  was  much  more 
general.  Thy  horn  is  dry^  however,  appears  to  be  a  proverbial 
expreiTion,  introduced  when  a  man  has  nothing  further  to  oQer^ 
when  he  has  faid  all  he  had  to  fay.  Such  a  one's  pipe's  outy  is  a 
phrafe  current  in  Ireland  on  the  fame  occafion. 

I  fuppofe  Edgar  to  fpeak  thefe  words  ajide.  Being  quite  weary 
of  his  Tom  o'  jBedlam's  part,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  fup- 
port  it  any  longer,  he  fays  privately,  *«  —  I  can  no  more :  all  my 
materials  for  fuftaining  the  charadcr  of  Poor  Tom  are  now  ex- 
haufled ;  my  horn  is  dry :  i.  e.  has  nothing  more  in  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  no  more  of  his  diOfembled  madnefs  till  he  meets  his 
faSier  in  the  next  aft,  when  he  refumcs  it  for  a  fpeech  or  two,  but 
not  without  exprefling  the  fame  diflike  of  it  that  he  expreifes  here^ 
••  — I  cannot  aaub  it  further."    Ste evens. 

4  you  iviil/ay,  they  are  Ferjian  attire  ;]   Alluding  perhaps  to 

Clytus  refufing  the  Perfian  robes  offered  him  by  Alexander. 

Steevens, 

^  .  lie  here,]  i.  e.  on  the  cuQiions  to  which  he  points.  H9 
had  before  faid, 

••  Will  you  lie  down,  ar^d  reft  upon  the  Cnfhions  ?" 

MALONEf 
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Lm^r.  Make  no  noife,  make  no  nbife  $  draw  the 
curtains :  So,  fo,  fo :  We'll  go  to  fupper  i'thc  morn-i 
tng :  So,  fo>  fo. 

Fool.  And  Til  go  to  bed  at  noon.* 


Re-enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  friend :  Where  is  the  king 
mymafter? 

Kent.  Here,  fir ;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits 
are  gone. 

Glo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thy 
arms; 
I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him : 
There  is  a  litter  ready ;  lay  him  in't. 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  Ihalt 

meet 
Both  welcome  and  protecflion.     Take  up  thy  maf- 

ter: 
If  thou  Ihould'ft  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 
Stand  in  affured  lofs  :  Take  up,  take  up ; ' 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  fome  provifion 
Give  thee  quick  condud:. 
[^Kent.  Opprefs'd  nature  flceps :  *— . 


*  And  ril  go  to  bed  at  noon.']  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Steeveks. 
7  Take  upt  take  up ;]  One  of  the  quartos  reads — ^Take  up  the 
king,  &c,  the  other — Take  up  to  keep.  Sec.     St e evens. 

*  Obprefs* d  nature  Jleeps  :'\  Thefe  two  concluding  fpeeches 

by  Kent  and  Edgar,  and  which  by  no  means  ought  to  nave  been 
cut  o£F,  I  have  reftored  from  the  old  quarto.  The  foliloquy  of 
£dgar  is  extremely  fine ;  and  the  fentiments  of  it  are  drawn  equally 
from  nature  and  the  fubje^.  Befides,  with  regard  to  the  ftage^  it 
is  ablblutely  neceflkry :  for  as  Edgar  is  not  deiQgned»  in  the  con- 
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This  reft  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  fenfes^* 

Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 

Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  maf* 

teri 
Thou  mull  not  ftay  behind.  [To  the  Fool. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[Exeunt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool,  bear* 
ing  off  the  king. 

Edg.  When  we  our  betters  fee  bearing  our  woes» 
We  fcarcely  think  our  miferies  our  foes. 
Who  alone  fufFers,  fuffers  mod  i*  the  mind ; 
Leaving  free  things,*  and  happy  fhows,  behind : 


ftitution  of  the  plaj,  to  attend  the  king  to  Dover ;  how  abfoid 
would  it  look  for  a  charadlcr  of  his  importance  to  quit  the  foene 
without  one  word  faid,  or  the  leail  intimation  what  we  arc  to 
cxped  from  him  ?    Theobald. 

The  lines  inferted  from  the  quarto  are  in  crotchets.  The 
omiffion  of  them  in  the  folio  is  certainly  faulty :  yet  I  believe  the 
folio  is  printed  from  Shakfpeare's  lad  revifion,  cardefsly  and  haftilj 
performed^  with  more  thought  of  (hortening  the  fcenes^  than  cif 
continuing  the  aAion.    J  oh  nso  n  • 

9 ffy  broken  fenfes,]  The  quarto,  from  whence  this  fpeech 

is  taken,  reads, — thy  broken  Jineivs,  Senfes  is  the  conjc^ral^ 
emendation  of  Theobald.    Steevens. 

A  pafTage  in  Macbeth  adds  fupport  to  Theobald's  emendation : 

••  the  innocent  Jleef, 

•*  Balm  of  hurt  minds, — ." 

{The  following  is  from  Mr.  Malonc's  Appendix.] 
had  great  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  admitting  Theo- 
bald's emendation  into  the  text,  though  it  is  extremely  pTaufible* 
and  was  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors.  The  following 
paiTage  in  Twelfth  Night  fufficiently  fupports  the  reading  of  tho 
old  copy :  •'  Nay,  patience,  or  we  breai  the  Jinews  of  our  plot.'* 

Malonb. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  old  reading,  as  I  do  not  under* 

(land  how yfuroc;/,  if  broken,  could  htbalmed,  in  any  obvious  fenfe 

of  that  word.    Broken  (i.  e.  interrupted )y^xr/^/,  like  broken  ilumberv 

would  admit  of  a  foothing  cure.     Stebvbns. 

*  ■■   "fru  thhtgsjl  States  clear  from  diflrefs.    Johksok, 
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But  then  the  mind  much  fulFerance  doth  o*erikip^ 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowfhip,* 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  feems  now. 
When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 

bow ; 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd  ! — Tom,  away : 
Mark  the  high  noifes ;  ^  and  thyfelf  bewray,' 


'  But  then  the  mind  much  fyffenma  dotb  otrjkip^ 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  feUonuJbip^    So,  in  00^ 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

«•  And  fellowfhip  in  woe  doth  woe  aflbage." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

««  Or,  if  four  ivoe  delights  in  fellowfhip — •** 
Solamen'  miferis  focios  habaifle  doloris,— /«rf  r«  Au£f. 

Malone* 

4  Mark  the  high  noifes ;]  Attend  to  the  great  events  that  are 
approaching,  and  make  thyfelf  known  when  that  falfe  opinion  now 
prevailing  againft  thee  fhall,  in  confequence  oi  jufi  proof  oi  thy 
integrity,  revoke  its  erroneous  fentence,  and  recall  thee  to  honour 
and  reconciliation,    Joh  n son • 

By  the  high  noifes,  I  believe,  are  meant  the  loud  tumults  of  the 
approaching  war. 

Thus  Claudian  in  his  Epifi.  adSerenam: 

Pneliaque  altifoni  refeiens  Phlegraea  mariti.     Stb evens. 
The  high  noifes  are  perhaps  the  calamities  and  quarrels  of  thofe 
in  a  higher  ftation  than  Edgar,  of  which  he  has  b^n  juft  ibeaking* 
The  words,  however,  m^y  allude  to  the  proclamation  wnich  had 
been  made  for  bringing  in  Edgar : 

•*  I  heard  myfelf  proclaimed, 

*«  And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 

«*  Efcap'd  the  hunt."    Malone. 

5  and  thyfelf  \yes9tX2iy ^'\  Benuray,  which  at  prefent  has  only 

a  dirty  meaning,  anciently  fienified  to  betray,   to  difcover.    In 
this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Spenier ;  and  in  Promos  and  Caffandra^ 

'578- 

**  Well,  to  the  king  Andrugio  now  will  hyc, 

**  Hap  lyfe,  hap  death,  his  iafetie  to  bewray." 

Again,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy : 

^      "  With  mk  bewray  what  blood  began  in  mc.'* 

Again,  in  Lyly's  Endymion,  i  C91 : 

««  *— Idft  my  head  break,  and  fo  I  biwray  my  brains/' 

Stbbvbn8« 
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When  hlfe  opinion^  whofe  wrong  thought  defiles 
thee,*  i 

In  thy  juft  proof,  repeals,  and  reconciles  thee.     . 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  fafe  fcape  the  king! 
Lurk,  lurk,  j  lExii. 


SCENE     VIL 

A  Room  in  Glofter's  Cqfile. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  Edmund,  ^/fi 
Servants. 

Corn.  Poll  fpcedily  to  my  lord  your  hufband ; 
Ihow  him  this  letter : — the  army  of  France  is  land-* 
cd : — Seek  out  the  villain  Glofter. 

[Exeunt  Jome  of  the  Servants. 

Reg.  Hang  him  inftantly. 

GoN.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

CovLN.  Leave  him  to  my  difpleafure. — Edmund, 
keep  you  our  filler  company ;  the  revenges  we  arc 
bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father,  are  not 
fit  for  your  beholding.  Advife  the  duke,  where 
you  are  going,  to  a  moll  fellinate  preparation ;  ^  wc 


* rwhoje  wroiig  thought  defiles  thee^l  The  quartos,  where 

alone  this  fpccch  is  found,  read — whofe  wrong  thoughts  defiU  thee. 
The  rhyme  (hows  that  the  corrcdion,  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  is  right.    Malone. 

'  a  moft  feftinate  preparation ;]    Here  we  have  the  fame 

error  in  the  firft  folio,  which  has  happened  in  many  other  places ; 
the  u  employed  inftead  of  an  n.  It  xtzA^^^feftiuate,  The  quartos 
feftmmt.    See  Vol.  XL  p.  584*  n.  9 ;  and  Vol.  III.  p.  474,  n.  j* 

Malone« 
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are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  pods  (haU  be  fwift^ 
and  intelligent  betwixt  us.*  Farewell,  dear  filler; 
— farewell,  my  lord  of  Glofter.' 

Enter  Steward. 

How  now?  Where's  the  king? 

Stew.  My  lord  of  Glofter  hath  convey 'd  him 
hence : 
Some  five  or  fix  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  queftrifl:s  after  him,*  met  him  at  gate; 
Who,  with  fome  other  of  the  lord's  dependants. 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover;  where  they 

boafl: 
To  have  well-arm'd  friends. 

Corn.  Get  horfes  for  your  mifl:refs. 

GoN.  Farewell,  fweet  lord,  and  fifter. 

[Exeunt  Goneril  tf;/i Edmund. 
Corn.  Edmund,  farewell. — Go,  feek  the  traitor 
Glofter, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us  : 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pafs  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  juftice;  yet  our  power 


*        I  gW  iotelligent  befwixt  «/•]  So,  in  a  former  fcene: 
—  fpies  and  fpecalations 
Intelligent  of  our  ftate*     Stesvens. 
Thns  the  folio.    The  quartos  read — fwift  and  intelligence  betwixt 
Of :  die  poet  mi^t  hare  written — fwift  in  intelligence — . 

Malonb. 

9  my  krd  of  Glofter,']   Meaning  Edmund^  newly  invefted 

with  his  father's  titles.    The  fteward,  fpeaking  immediately  after^ 
mentions  the  old  earl  by  the  fame  title.    Johnson. 
.    *  Hot  aaeftrifts  after  bim,]  A  queftrift  is  one  who  goes  in  fearch 
Of  fueft  ot  another.    Mr,  Pope  and  Six  T.  Hanmer  read — quefters. 

Stbivbns* 
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Shall  do  a  courtcfy  to  our  wrath,'  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.     Who's  there  ?  The 
traitor  ? 

Reenter  Servants,  with  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox !  'tis  he. 
Corn.  Bind  fall  his  corky  arms/ 

Glo.  What  mean  your  graces? Good  my 

friends,  confider 
You  are  my  guefts :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

CORH.  Bind  him,  I  fay.  [Servants  bind  bitfu 


*  Though  twell  nve  may  not  pafs  Kfon  his  life 


Shall  do  a  coartefy  to  our  nvrath,]  To  do  a  courtefy  is  to  gratify, 
to  comply  with.    To  fa/s,  is  to  pa&  a  judicial  fentence. 

JOHNSOK. 

I  believe,  '*  do  a  courtefy  to  oor  wrath/'  fimply  means-«-inn^to 
our  wrath,  as  a  courtefy  is  made  by  bending  the  body. 

The  original  of  the  expreffion^  tofafs  on  any  one,  may  be  traced 
from  Magna  Charta  : 

*'  -'^-^XiKc/ufereumibimus,  nifi  per  legale  judicium  parium 
fuonim/' 

It  is  common  to  moft  of  our  early  writers.  So,  in  Acohtftmt,  m 
comedy,  i  ^40 :,  *'  I  do  not  nowe  confider  the  mifchievous  pageants 
he  hatn  playod ;  I  do  not  now  pajje  upon  them."  Again,  m  If 
this  be  not  a  good  Play,  the  De*viT  is  in  it,  1612 :  **  A  jury  of 
brokers,  impanel'd,  and  deeply  fwom  to  faffe  on  all  villains  ia 
hell."    Stb  EVENS, 

^  —  ftfri/tfr/«j.]  Dry,  withered,  huiky  arms.    Johnson. 

As  Shakfpeare  appears  from  other  pflages  of  this  play  to  hare 
had  in  his  eye  Bijhop  Hatfnet*s  Declaration  of  egregiom  Pof^/h 
ImpoftureSf  &c.  1603,  4to,  it  is  probable,  that  this  very  expremve, 
but  peculiar  e]}ithet,  corky,  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  a  paiflage  in 
that  very  curious  pamphlet.  *'  It  would  poTe  all  the  cmimng 
exorcifts,  that  are  this  day  to  be  found,  to  teach  an  old  eorkk 
woman  to  writhe,  tumble,  curvet,  and  fetch  her  morice  gamboles, 
as  Martha  Breffier  (one  of  the  poflefTed  mentioned  in  thepamphlttj 
did.'*    Pbkcy. 
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jRrg.  Hard,  hard : — O  filthy  traitor ! 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none.' 

Corn.  To  this  chair  bind  him : — Villain,  thou 
Ihalt  find —        [Regan  p/ucks  bis  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,^  'tis  moft  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  fuch  a  traitor ! 

Glo.  Naughty  lady, 

Thefe  hairs,  which  thou  doft  ravifti  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken,**  and  accufe  thee :  I  am  your  hoft ; 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hofpitable  favours  • 
You  ihould  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 


^  /  am  none.'\  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read-*I  am 

true.    Malone. 

^  By  the  kind  gods,]  Wc  arc  not  to  underftand  by  this  the  gods 
in  eeneral,  who  are  beneficent  and  kind  to  men ;  but  that  parti* 
CU&  fpecies  of  them  called  by  the  ancients  dn  hoJpitaUs^  kind  gods. 
So,  P&iatus,  in  Pcfnu/o: 

**  Deum  hofpitaUm  ac  teileram  mecum  fero." 

Warburton. 

Shakfpeare  hardly  received  any  afliftance  from  mythology  to 
fbmiih  out  a  proper  oath  for  Glofter.  People  always  mvoke  their 
deities  as  they  would  have  them  (how  themielves  at  particular  timet 
in  their  favour ;  and  he  accordingly  calls  thofc  kind  gods  whom  he 
would  wiih  to  find  fo  on  this  occafion.  He  does  fo  yet  a  fecond 
time  in  this  fcene.  Our  own  liturgy  will  fufficiently  evince  the 
troth  of  my  fuppofition.    Stebvens. 

Cordelia  alfo  ufes  the  fame  invocation  in  the  4th  AA : 
«•  O,  you  if/Wgodsy 
<*  Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abufed  nature  I" 

M.  Masoic^ 
^  Will  fuicken^  i.  e.  quicken  into  life.    M.  Mason. 
•  mj  hoJpitahU  favours         ]  Fwurs  meant  the  fame  as 

fiaturet,  i.  e.  the  different  parts  of  which  a  face  is  compofed.    So, 
in  Drayton's  epiftle  from  Matilda  to  King  John  : 

**  Within  the  compafs  of  man's  face  we  fee, 
«*  How  many  forts  of  (everal  fctvours  be." 
Again,  in  Dipoid  li  Betb/abe,  1 599 : 

«•  To  daunt  the  favonrt  of  his  lovely  face."    St e  ivini^ 
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CoRif.  Come^  lir»  whsLt  letters  had  you  late  from 

France  ? 
Reg.    Be  fimple-anfwer'd,'  for  we  know  the 

truth. 

CoRH.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the 
traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdoip  ? 

Reg.  To  whofe  hands  have  you  fent  the  luna* 
tick  king? 
Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  gueflingly  fet  dowii^ 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  hearty 
And  not  from  one  opposed. 

Corn.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  falfe. 

Corn.  Where  haft  thou  fent  the  king  ? 

Glo.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 

To  Dover?  Waft  thou  not  charged  at  thy  periP — 

Corn.  Wherefore  to  Dover?  Let  him  firft  an- 
fwer  that. 

Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  ftake/  and  I  muft  ftand 
the  courfe.* 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover? 

Glo.  Becaufe  I  would  not  fee  thy  cruel  nails 

•  Be  fimpU'anfvMr^d^    The  old  quarto  rends.  Be  JimpU  an-' 
fwerer. — Either  is  good  fcnfc :  Jimfle  means  plain.    St e evens. 

9 thy  peril — ]    I  have  inferted  the  pronoun— /i&;r,  for  the 

fake  of  metre.    Steevens. 

^  I  am  tied  to  the  ftake^  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  They  have  chain* d  me  to  aftake;  I  cannot  fly, 

•*  But,  bear-like,  I  muft  fight  the  courfe.*'    Steevens. 

i  the  tottr/e,]  The  running  of  the  dogh  upon  me. 

Johnson. 
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Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  fitter 
In  his  anointed  flefh  (lick  boarifli  fangs/ 
.The  fea,  with  fuch  a  ftorm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up. 
And  quench'd  the  ftelled  fires :  yet,  poor  old  heart. 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain.^  * 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  flern  time,^ 
Thou  (hould'ft  have  faid.  Good  porter ^  turn  the  keyi 
All  cruels  elfe  fubfcrib'd  :  ^— But  I  fhall  fee 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  fuch  children. 

Corn.  See  it-  (halt  thou  never  :-^Fellows,  hold 
the  chair : — 
Upon  thefe  eyes  *  of  thine  Pll  fet  my  foot. 
[Gloster  is  held  down  in  bis  chair y*isobile  Cornwall 

plucks  out  one  of  bis  eyes^  and  Jets  bis  foot  on  it. 


4  ....ftick  boarijh  fangs. "]    The  quartos   read — rafl>  boari(h 
fangs.     This  verb  occurs  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^eeny  B.  IV.  c.  ii : 
**  And  (hields  did  fhare^  and  maiies  did  rafiy  and  helmcs 
did  hew." 
Again,  B.  V.  c.  iii : 

"  Rajbing  off  hclmes,  and  ryving  plates  afunder/' 
To  rajb  is  the  old  hunting  term  for  the  ilroke  made  by  a  .wild 
boar  with  his  fangs.    Steevens. 

^  to  rain.]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quartps  read — to  rage, 

Steevens. 

^  that  flern  time^  Thus  the  folio.  Both  the  quartos  read, 

— 4hat  deam  time. Dearn  is  a  north-country  word,  fignifying 

Imetjy  iblitary,  melancholy,  uncomfortable,  far  from  neighbours. 
So,  in  The  Valiant  Scot  : 

"  Of  all  ihy  joys  the  deame  and  difmal  end." 
Again,  in  Spcnfer's  Faety  ^een,  B.  II.  c.  i : 

•*  Tney  heard  a  rueful  voice  that  dearnlj  cridc." 
Again,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre^  1 609  : 

"  By  many  a  deame  and  painful  pearch."     Steevens. 

1  /ub/crib'd:']    Yielded,  fubmitted  to  the  neceffity  of  the 

occafion.    Johnson. 

•  Upon  thefe  eyes  &c.]    In  Sel/mus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  one 

Vol.  XIV.  O 
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Glo.  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  fome  help : — O  cruel !  O  ye  gods  ! 

Reg.  One  fide  will  mock  another ;  the  other  too* 

Corn.  If  you  fee  vengeance, — 

SERr.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord : 

I  have  ferv'd  you  ever  fince  I  was  a  child ; 
But  better  fervice  have  I  never  done  you. 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog? 

Serf.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin# 
I'd  fhake  it  on  this  quarrel :  What  do  you  mean? 
Corn.  My  villain !  ^       ^draws,  and  runs  at  bim. 

Serf.  Nay,  then  come  on,  and  take  the  chance 
of  anger. 
[drazvs.  They  fight.  Corj^w all  is  wounded. 

Reg.  Give  me  thy  fword. — [to  another  Serv.  j  A 
peafant  (land  up  thus  ! 
[/natfhes  a  /word,  comes  behind^  and  fiahs  him. 
Serv.  O,  I  am  flain ! — My  lord,  you  have  one 
eye  left 
To  fee  fome  mifchief  on  him : — O !  [dies. 

Corn.  Left  it  fee  more,  prevent  it : — Out,  vile 
jelly! 


of  the  Tons  of  Bajazet  pulls  out  the  eyes  of  an  aga  on  the  ftage^ 
and  fays, 

"  Yes,  thou  (halt  live,  but  never  fee  that  day, 
**  Wanting  the  tapers  that  {hould  give  thee  light. 

[•«  Pulls  out  his  eyes.^ 
Immediately  after,  his  hands  are  cut  off!    I  have  introduced  this 
paflage  to  (how  that  Shakfpeare's  drama  was  not  more  fanguinary 
than  that  of  his  contemporaries.     Stbbvens, 

In  Marfton's  Antonio* s  Revenge ^  i6o2.  Pieto's  tongue  is  torn  oat 
on  the  (tage.    Malone. 

9  My  'villain  t^  Villain  is  here  perhaps  ufed  in  its  original  fenie 
of  one  in  fervitude.    SxEBvaifs. 
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Where  is  thy  luftre  now  ? 

[tears  out  Gloster's  other  eye,  and  throws  it  on 
the  ground. 

Glo.  All   dark  and  comfortlefs. — Where's  my 
fon  Edmund  ? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  fparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  this  horrid  adl. 

Reg.  Only  treacherous  villain ! 

Thou  cairft  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treafons  *  to  us ; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  follies ! 

Then  Edgar  was  abus'd. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  profper  him ! 

Reg.  Go,  thrufl  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him 
fmell 
His  way  to  Dover. — How  is't,  my  lord?  How 
look  you  ? 

Corn.   I  have   received  a  hurt: — Follow  me, 
lady. — 
Turn  out  thateyelefs  villain; — throw  this  flavc 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :  Give  me  your  arm. 
[£;if/V  Cornwall,  led  by  Regan; — Servants  un^ 
bind  Gloster,  and  lead  him  out. 

I.  Serf.  I'll  never  care  what  wickednefs  I  do,^ 


*  —  the  overture  of  thy  treafons  — ]  Overture  is  here  ofcd  for 
an  opening  or  difcovery.  It  was  he  who  firft  laid  thy  treafons  open 
to  us.  Coles  in  his  Didl.  2679,  renders  0-:erture^  by  aperticr 
afertura.    An  overt  ad  of  treafon,  is  the  technical  phrafe. 

Ma  LONE. 

'  ril  nen^er  care  *what  ^wickednefs  I  Jo,]  This  (hort  dialogue  I 
have  inferted  from  the  old  quarto,  becaufe  I  think  it  full  of  nature. 
Senrants  could  hardly  fee  fuch  a  barbarity  committed  on  thtir 
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If  this  man  come  to  good. 

2.  SERr.  If  Ihc  live  long. 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  courfe  of  death,* 
Women  will  all  turn  monfters. 

1.  Serf.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the 

Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would;  his  roguilh  madneCi 
Allows  itfelf  to  any  thing. 

2.  SERr.  Go  thou ;   I'll  fetch  fome  flax,^  and 

whites  of  eggs. 
To  apply  to  his  bleedmg  face.  Now,  heaven  help 
him !  [Exeunt  feverally. 


mailer,  without  pity ;  and  the  vengeance  that  th^  prefume  moft 
overtake  the  adors  of  it,  it  a  fentiment  and  dodnne  wdl  worthy 
oftheftage.     Theobald, 

It  b  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  them  the  fervmnts  of  Glofter;  (ot 
Cornwall  was  oppofed  to  extremity  by  his  own  fervant. 

Johnson. 
4  meet  the  oldcwrfe  of  death ^  That  is,  dk  a  natural  death. 

Malons* 

^ fome  flax t  &€.]  This  paflage  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfoa* 

in  The  Cafe  is  alter* d^  1 609  : 

"  go,  get  a  nvbite  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  flax,  and  clofc 

the  breaches  of  the  head,  it  is  the  moft  conducibk  thing 
that  can  be."    Stbbvens. 
The  Cafe  is  alter' d  was  written  before  the  end  of  the  year  1599 ; 
but  Ben  Jonfon  might  have  inferted  this  fneer  at  our  author,  be- 
tween the  time  of  King  Lear's  appearance,  and  the  publication  of 
his  own  play  in  1609.     Ma  lone. 
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A  C  T    IV.      S  C  E  N  E    I. 

The  Heath. 
Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temn'd/ 


^  Yet  better  thus,  and  inonvn  to  be  contemn* d,^  The  meaning  is, 
*Tis  better  to  be  thus  contemned,  and  known  to  your/elf  to  be  con- 
temned.  Or  perhaps  there  is  an  error,  which  may  be  redified 
thus: 

Yet  better  thus  unkwnun  to  be  contemn'd. 
When  a  man  divefts  himfelf  of  his  real  charadler  he  feels  no  pain 
from  contempt,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  it  incurred  only  by  a  volun- 
tary difguife  which  he  can  throw  off  at  pleafure,     I  do  not  think 
any  corrcdlion  neccffary .     Johnson, 

The  fentiment  is  this : — It  is  better  to  be  thus  contemn'd  and 
know  it,  than  to  be  flattered  by  thofe  who  fecretly  contemn  us. 

Henley. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  palTage  (hould  be  written  thus : 
Yet  better  thus  unknown  to  be  contemn'd. 
Than  ftill  contemn'd  and  flatler'd  to  be  nAiorfe. 
The  loweft,  &c. 
The  quarto  edition  has  no  ftop  after  flatter  d^     The  firft  folio, 
which  has  a  comm^  there,  has  a  colon  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  expreflion  in  this  fpeech o^es  nothing  to  thy  blafts — (in 

m  more  learned  writer)  might  feem  to  be  copied  from  Virgil, 
4£n.  xi.  51 : 

'<  hfos  jtpvenepi  exanimum,  et  nil  jam  coeleftibus  ullis 
«•  Debentem,  i^ano  mcefti  comitamur  honore^'*     Tyrwhitt. 
1  think  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjcdlurc  is  well 
founded,  and  that  the  poet  wrote— rM/y/f/roxv/r.     Ma  lone. 

The  meaning  of  Edgar's  fpeech  feems  to  be  this.  Yet  it  is  better 
to  be  thus,  in  this  fixed  and  acknowledged  contemptible  ftate, 
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Than  ftill  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.  To  be  worft. 
The  loweft,  and  moft  dejefted  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  ftill  in  efperance,  lives  not  in  fear : ' 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  beft ; 
The  worft  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome  then/ 
Thou  unfubftantial  air,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch,  that  thou  haft  blown  unto  the  worft. 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blafts. — But    who    comeg 
here  ? — 

Enter  Gloster,  led  by  an  old  man. 

My  father,  poorly  led? — World,  world,  O  world! 
But  that  thy  ftrange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee,** 


tkan,  living  in  affluence,  to  be  flattered  and  defpifed  at  the  {ame 
time.  He  who  is  placed  in  the  worft  and  loweft  ftate,  has  this 
advantage ;  he  lives  in  hope,  and  not  in  fear,  of  a  reveHe  of  for- 
tune. The  lamentable  change  is  from  affluence  to  beggary.  He 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  changing  for  the  worfe,  who  is  already  as  low 
as  pofflble.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

^  lives  not  in  fiar  :^  So,  in  Milton's  Far.  Reg.  B.  Ill: 

•*  For  where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear."    Steevens* 

*  Welcome  then,']  The  next  two  lines  and  a  half  are  omit- 
ted in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

9  World,  nvorld,  O  ivorld! 

But  that  tbj  ftrange  mutations  male  vs  bate  thee,]  The  (enie  of 
this  obfcure  pafTage  is,  O  world !  fo  much  are  human  minds  cap- 
tivated with  thy  pleafures,  that  were  it  not  for  thofe  fucceffive 
mifcries,  each  worfe  than  the  other,  which  overload  the  fcenes  of 
life,  we  (hould  never  be  willing  to  fubmit  to  death,  thoueh  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  would  teach  us  to  chufe  it  as  a  proper  alylum. 
Befides,  by  uninterrupted  profperity,  which  leaves  the  mind  at 
cafe,  the  body  would  generally  preferve  fuch  a  ftatc  of  vigour  as 
to  bear  up  long  againft  the  decays  of  time.  Thefe  arc  the  two 
reafons,  I  fuppofe,  why  he  faid. 

Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

And  how  much  the  pleafures  of  the  body  pervert  the  mind's 
judgement,  and  the  perturbations  of  the  mind  diforder  the  body's 
frame,  is  known  to  all.     Wa&burton. 

O  world!  if  reverfcs  of  fortune  and  changes  fuch  as  I  now  fee 
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Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Mas.  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your 
tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant^  thcfe  fourfcorc 
years. 

Glo.  Away,    get  thee  away;    good  friend,  be 
gone: 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all. 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  fir,  you  cannot  fee  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  tyc^ ; 
I  ftumbled  when  I  faw :  Full  oft  'tis  feen, 
Our  mean  fccures  us ;  *  and  our  mere  dcfcdls 


and  feci,  from  cafe  and  affluence  to  poverty  and  mifer}',  dul  not 
(how  08  the  little  value  of  life,  we  (hould  never  fubmit  with  any 
kind  of  refignation  to  the  weight  of  years,  and  its  neccflary  con« 
iequcncc,  infirmity  and  death.     Ma  lone. 

*  Our  mean  fecures  us ;]  Mean  is  here  a  fubdantive,  and  fignifies 
a  middle  fiate^  as  Dr.  Warbiirton  rightly  interprets  it.  So  again, 
in  The  M  r chant  of  Venice^  "  Jt  is  no  mean  happinefs  therefore  to 
be  feated  in  the  mean.**  See  more  inllances  in  Dr.  Johnfon's 
DiShtrarj.     Steevens. 

Both  the  quartos  and  the  folio  read— our  means  fecure  us.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  I  am  not  fure  that  it  is  ne- 
oeflar)'.  In  Shakfpeare's  age  writerst  often  thought  it  neceflfary  to 
ufe  a  plural,  when  the  fubje^  fpoken  of  related  to  more  perfons 
than  one.  So,  in  the  laft  ad  of  this  play,  "  O,  our  live*s  fweet- 
nciil"  not,  "  O,  omt  life's  fweetnefs."     Again: 

*•  O,  you  mighty  gods, 

•«  This  world  I  do  renounce,  and,  in  your  Jigbts,'  Sec, 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III  : 

*♦  To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  bloodsj'* 

Means  therefore  might  hive  been  here  ufed  as  the  plural  of  mean^ 
or  moderate  condition,  Glollcr's  meaning  is,  that  in  a  moderate 
condition  or  middle  (late  of  life,  we  are  fecure  fr>>m  thofe  tempt- 
ations to  which  the  more  proiperous  and  affluent  are  expofed ;  and 
our  very  wants  prove  in  this  refped  an  advantage.     Ma  lone. 

I  believe,  meaiu  is  only  a  typographical  error.     Srs evens, 
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Prove  our  commodities. — Ah,  dear  fon  Edgar^ 
The  food  of  thy  abufed  father's  wrath ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  fee  thee  in  my  touch,' 
I'd  fay,  I  had  eyes  again ! 

Old  Man.  How  now  ?  Who's  there  ? 

Edg.  [afideJ]  O  gods!  Who  is't  can  fay,  I  am 
at  the  worjl  ? 
I  am  worfe  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Mak.  *Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [4/ide.]  And  worfe  I  may  be  yet;  The 
worft  is  not. 
So  long  as  we  can  fay,  TJbis  is  the  worji.^ 
Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goeft  ? 
Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  fome  reafon,  elfe  he  could  not 
beg. 
r  the  laft  night's  ftorm  I  fuch  a  fellow  faw ; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm :  My  fon 
Came  then  into  my  mind  ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  fcarce  friends  with  him :  I  have  heard 

more  fince : 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 


'  to  fee  thee  in  my  touch,']  So,  in  another  fcene,  I  fee  it 

feelingly.     Steevens. 

*  Who  is*t  can  fay,  I  am  at  the  iwrft  f 

'  ^he  fworfi  is  not. 

So  long  as  <we  can  fay.  This  is  the  <worfi,]  i.  c.  While  wc  live; 
for  while  we  yet  continue  to  have  a  fenfe  of  feeling,  fomethin^ 
worfe  than  the  prefcnt  mav  flill  happen.  What  occafioned  this 
rcfledion  was  his  ralhly   faying  in  the  beginning  of  this  fcene, 

•* To  be  worrt, 

*«  The  loweft,  and  mod  dejedled  thing  of  fortune,  &c. 
♦«  The  wretch,  that  thou  haft  blown  unto  the  worft,  &c.'* 

Warburton. 
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They  kill  us  for  their  fport.* 

Edg.  How  fhould  this  be  ? — 

Bad  is  the  trade  muft  play  the  fool  to  forrow. 
Angering  itfelf  and  others.  [Afide.1 — ^1^^*  thtt^ 
mafter ! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

.   Glo.  Then,  pr*ythee,  get  thee  gone :  If,  for  my 

fake. 
Thou  wilt  overtake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain^ 
I*  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  fome  covering  for  this  naked  foul. 
Whom  ril  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  fir,  he's  mad. 

Glo.  *Tis  the  times*  plague,  when  madmen  lead 
the  blind : 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleafure; 
Above  the  reft,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I'll  bring  him  thebeft  'parrel  that  I 
have. 
Come  on*t  what  will.  \^Exit. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it* 
further.  \^Afide. 


'  As  flies  to  nvanfon  boys^  are  *we  to  the  gods ; 
^fT>ey  kill  us  fir  their  /port  J] 
**  Dii  DOS  quafi  pilas  homines  habent.'*— Pi!i2«/.  Capth).  Pro!. 

1.  22.      StBEVENS. 

The  qaartos  read — They  bit  as  for  their  fport.    Malons. 

* / antnot  daub  // -~-]    i*  e.  Difguife,    Wa rburton* 

So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

<*  So  fmooth  he  daub*d\iis  vice  with  (how  of  virtue/* 
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Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 
Edg.  [Afide.']  And  yet  I  muft. — Blefs  thy  fwcct 
eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'ft  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  ftile  and  gate,  horfe-way,  and  foot- 
path. Poor  Tom  hath  been  feared  out  of  his  good 
wits :  Blefs  the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend ! ' 

{Five  fiends '  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once ;  of 
uft,  as  Obidicut ;  Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumbnefs : 
Mabu,  offtealing;  Modo,  of  murder ;  znd  F/ibber-^ 
iigibbet^  of  mopping  and  mowing ;'  who  fincc 
poflelTes  chamber-maids  and  waiting- Momen.^  So^ 
blefs  thee,  mafter  !J 


Again,  in  one  of  the  Pafton  Litters,  Vol.  III.  p.  173  :  •*  — and 
£dtn  to  her»  there  b  good  craft  in  da^birtgJ* 

The  quartos  read,  I  cannot  dattce  it  further.     Steevens. 

?  Blefs  the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend !\  Thus  the  quartoc* 
The  folio  reads : 

Blefs  tbee^  good  man's  fon,  from  the  foul  fiend ! 

Malone. 

•  Fpve  fiends  ^r.]  The  reft  of  this  fpccch  is  omitted  in  the 
folio.  In  Uarfnet^s  Book,  already  quoted,  p.  278,  we  have  an 
^xtra^  from  the  account  publiihed  by  the  exorcifts  themfeh  cs,  viz. 
'*  By  commaunderoent  ot  the  exorcift  ...  the  devil  in  Ma.  Mainy 
confeiled  his  name  to  be  Modu,  and  that  he  had  beiides  himfelf 
Jesrvem  other  ff  hits,  and  all  of  them  captains,  and  of  great  fame.'' 
'*  Then  Edmundes  (the  exorciil)  began  againe  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  and  all  the  company  cried  out,  &-c.  •  . .  fo  as  both  that 
wicked  prince  Modu  and  his  company,  mieht  be  cafl  out."  This 
paflage  will  account yir^/  fiends  having  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once. 

Percy. 

9  —  Flibhertigihhet,  of  mopping  and  mowing ;]  «*  If  fhe  have 
a  little  helpe  of  the  mother,  epilepfie,  or  cramp,  to  teach  her  role 
her  eyes,  wrie  her  mouth,  gnafh  her  teeth,  ftarte  with  her  body, 
hold  her  armes  and  handes  fii£e,  make  antike  faces,  grinne,  monv 
and  mop  like  an  ape, — then  no  doubt — ^t young  girle  is  owle-blafted 
ikvA poffejjed.'*     iisLrfnci's  Declaration,  p.  136.     Malone. 

*  pojffjfes  chamber-maids  and  ivaiting-'womfn,^  Shakfpeare 
has  made  £dgar,  in  his  feigned  diflradion,  frequently  allude  to  a 
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Glo.   Here,  take  this  purfe,  thou  whom  the 
heaven's  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  ftrokes :  that  I  am  wretched. 
Makes  thee  the  happier: — Heavens,  deal  fo  ftill! 
Let  the  fuperfluous,*  and  luft-dieted  man. 
That  flaves  your  ordinance,^  that  will  not  fee 


vile  itnpofture  of  fome  Englifli  jefuits*  at  that  time  much  the  fub- 
jeA  of  converfation ;  the  hmory  of  it  having  been  juil  then  compofed 
with  great  art  and  vigour  of  ftile  and  compofition  by  Dn  S.  Hari^ 
net,  afterwards  archbiihop  of  York^  by  oider  of  the  privy-council, 
in  a  work  intitled,  A  Declaration  of  egregious  Popifi  Impeftures  to 
tvithdrafw  her  Majefty't  Suhjeds  from  their  Allegiance ^  &c.  pradi/ed 
bj  Edmunds^  alias  Wefton,  a  Jefuit^  and  dvvers  Romifb  Frifjis  his 
nuiched AJfociates :  printed  1603.  ^^^'^  impoilure  was  in  fubflance 
this.  While  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  their  armada  againft 
England,  the  jefuits  were  here  bufy  at  work  to  promote  it,  by 
making  converts:  one  method  they  employed  was  to  difpoifefs 
pretended  demoniacs^  by  which  artifice  they  made  feveral  hundred 
converts  amongft  the  common  people.  The  principal  fcene  of  this 
&rce  was  laid  in  the  family  01  one  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham,  a 
Roman-catholic^  where  Marwood,  a  fervant  of  Antony  Babington*s 
(who  was  afterwards  executed  for  treafon)  Trayford,  an  attendant 
upon  Mr.  Peckham»  and  Sarah  and  Frifwood  Williams,  and  Anne 
Smith 9  three  chambermaids  in  that  family »  came  into  the  priell*s 
hands  for  cure.  But  the  difcipline  of  the  patients  was  lo  long 
and  fevere,  and  the  priefts  fo  elate  and  carelefs  with  their  fuccefs, 
that  the  plot  was  discovered  on  the  confeffion  of  the  parties  con- 
cemedy  and  the  contrivers  of  it  defervedly  punilhed.  The  five 
devils  here  mentioned,  are  the  names  of  five  of  thofe  who  were 
made  to  ad  in  this  farce  upon  the  chamber-maids  and  toaitiug- 
women;  and  they  were  generally  fo  ridiculoufly  nick-named »  that 
Harfnet  has  one  chapter  on  the  Jirange  names  of  their  devils ;  lejl, 
fays  he,  meeting  them  other^wife  by  chance ^  you  miftake  them  for  the 
names  of  tapfters  or  jugglers.     W  a  R  B  u  rto  N. 

The  paflage  in  crotchets  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  becaufe  I  fup« 
pofe  as  the  ftory  was  forgotten,  the  jeft  was  loft.    John  so  k* 

'  Let  the  fuperfluous^l  Lear  has  before  uttered  the  fame  fenti- 
ment«  which  indeed  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  imprefled,  though  ic 
may  be  too  often  repeated.    Johnson. 

Superfiuous  is  here  ufed  for  one  living  in  abundance. 

Warburton, 

^  Tbmt  flaves jroirr  ordinance^  &c.]  The  language  of  Shakfpeare  is 
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Becaufe  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly  i 
So  diftribution  (hould  undo  excefs. 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Doft  thou  know  Do- 
ver? 
Edg.  Ay,  mailer. 

Glo.  There  is  a  cliff,  whofe  high  and  bending 
head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep :  ^ 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  ril  repair  the  mifery  thou  doft  bear. 
With  fomething  rich  about  me :  from  that  place 
I  (hall  no  leading  need. 


very  licentious,  and  his  words  have  often  meanings  remote  from 
the  proper  and  original  ufc.  To  Jlave  or  beJUeve  another  is  to  treat 
him  'With  terms  of  indignity :  in  a  kindred  fenfe,  to  Jittve  the  ordi^ 
nance,  may  be»  to  flight  or  ridicule  it.     Johnson. 

To  Jlave  an  ordinance^  is  to  treat  it  as  a  Jhwey  to  make  it  fabjeft 
to  us,  inflead  of  adling  in  obedience  to  it. 
So,  in  Heywood's  Brazen  Age,  1613  : 

"  none 

«*  Could  Jlanje  him  like  the  Lydian  Omphale." 
Again,  in  A  Ne^  Way  to  pay  old  Debts ^  by  Mailinger : 
**  that  fianies  me  to  his  will."    Steevens. 

Hcywood,  in  his  ?  leaf  ant  Dialogues  and  Dramas,  1 637,  ufes  this 
verb  in  the  fame  fenfe ; 

«*  Wliat  (hall  I  do?  my  love  I  will  not flave 
«*  To  an  old  kin?,  though  he  my  love  (hould  crave.** 
Again,  in  Marfton's  Malcontent,  1 604 : 

««  O  powerful  blood,  how  doft  xhoMjlanje  their  foul!*' 

That  flakes  your  ordinance,  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  fioth 
the  quartos  have — That  fiands  your  ordinance ;  perhaps  for  nuith* 
JIands.  Stands,  however,  may  be  right : — that  abides  your  ordi- 
nance. The  poet  might  have  intended  to  mark  the  criminality  of 
the  Ittft-dieted  man  only  in  the  fubfequent  words,  that  ivill  not/ee^ 
becaufe  he  doth  not  feel.     M  A  L  o  n  E . 

J  Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep ;]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
read — Looks  firmly,  Mr.  Rowe  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors 
for  in  read  on.  I  fee  no  need  of  change.  Shakfpeare  confidered 
the  fea  as  a  mirrour.  •  To  look  in  a  glafs,  is  yet  our  colloquial 
phiafeology.    Malone. 
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Edg.  Give  me  thy  arm ; 

Poor  Tom  fhall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     IL 

Be/ore  the  duke  ^Albany's  Palace. 

Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund  ;  Steward  meeting 
them. 

GoK.  Welcome,  my  lord :    I  marvel,  our  mild 
hufband  * 
Not  met  us  on  the  way : — Now,  where's  your  maf- 
ter? 
SrEW.  Madam,within ;  but  never  man  fo  changed : 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  fmil'd  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming; 
His  anfwer  was,  The  worfe :  of  Giofter's  treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  fervice  of  his  fon. 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  call'd  me  fot; 
And  told  me,  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  fide  out : — 
What  moft  he  fhould  diflike,   feems  pleafant  to 

him ; 
What  like,  ofFenfive. 

GoN.  '  Then  Ihall  you  go  no  further. 

[Tb  Edmund, 
It  is  the  cowifh  terror  of  his  fpirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake:  he'll  not  feel  wrongs, 

•  our  mild  hujhand — ]  It  muft  be  remembered  that  Albany, 

the  halband  of  Goneril,  diiliked,  in  the  end  of  the  firft  a6t^  the 
icheme  of  oppreflion  and  ingratitude*    Johnson. 
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Which  tie  him  to  an  anfwer :  Our  wifhes,  on  the 

way. 
May  prove effecb.'  Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother ; 
Haften  his  mufters,  and  condud  his  powers : 
I  mud  change  arms '  at  home,  and  give  the  diftaflf 
Into  my  hulband's  hands.     This  tnifty  fervant 
Shall  pafs  between  us :    ere  long  you  are  like  to 

hear. 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  miftrefles  command.    Wear  this ;  fpare  fpeech ; 

[giving  a  favour. 
Decline  your  head :  this  kifs,  if  it  durfl  fpeak. 
Would  ftretch  thy  fpirits  up  into  the  air;''— 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 


*  —  OtfT  'wijhes^  on  the  way, 

Mcy  frwe  effe3sS\  I  believe  the  meaning  of  the  pafTage  to  be 
this :  *'  What  we  wiih,  before  our  march  is  at  an  end,  maf  be 
hrouriit  to  happen/'  L  e.  the  murder  or  defpatch  of  her  hufhand. — 
On  iht  'ufoj,  however,  nay  be  equivalent  to  the  expreffion  we  now 
ufe,  viz.  Bj  the  'way,  or  Bj  the  by,  i.  e.  en  paffanu     Steevbms. 

The  wiihes  we  have  formed  and  commonicatcd  to  each  odier, 
CO  oar  joamey,  may  be  carried  into  c&6L     M.  Mason. 

She  means,  I  think.  The  wifhes,  which  we  exprefled  to  Gich 
other  on  oar  way  hither,  may  be  completed,  and  prove  effedtoal 
to  the  deftrndion  of  my  halband.    On  her  entrance  fhe  (aid, 

•«  1  marvel  oar  mild  hafband 

'*  Not  met  OS  Mr  /^^  'way.'* 
Again,  more  appofitdy,  in  King  Rkbard  III: 

•*  Thoa  know'ft  our  reafons,  urgd  «r/M  the  ^way^* 
See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,    1598:   <'   Umkella.    A 
kind  of  roand  thing  like  a  roand  fkrcsne,  that  gentlemen  afe  in 
Italic  in  time  of  fammer, — to  keep  the  funne  from  them,  when 
they  are  riiiing  hy  the  'way."    Malone. 

•  /  mafi  change  arms ]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads^ 

change  names*    St e  e v e ns. 

9  Decline  your  bead:  tbis  kifs,  if  it  durfi  fpeal. 

Would  firetcb  thy  fpirits  up  into  the  air ;  J  She  bids  him  decline 
his  head,  that  (he  might  give  him  a  kifs  (the  fteward  being  prefent) 
and  that  it  might  appear  only  to  him  as  a  whifper.     Steeveks. 
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Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Cos.  My  moft  dear  Gloftcr  I 

[Exii  Edmund. 
O,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man !  *  To  thcc 
A  woman's  fcrvices  are  due ;  my  fool 
Ufurps  my  bed.' 

Steh\  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

[ExU  Steward. 

Enter  Albany. 

GoN.  I  have  been  worth  the  whittle.* 

Alb.  O  Goneril ! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dud  which  the  rude  wind 

*  O,  fiff  difference  of  man  and  man  /]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Steeven?. 
Some  epithet  to  difference  was  probably  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Malonf. 
According  to  the  prcfent  regulation  of  this  paffagc,  the  meafure 
is  complete.     Ste  e  ve  ns. 
'  — —  my  fitd 
Ufurps  my  bed.]  One  of  the  quartos  read : 
My  foot  ufurps  ray  hcadi  the  other. 
My  foot  ufurps  my  body.    Steevbns. 
The  quarto  of  which  the  firft  fignaturc  is  A,  reads— Mv  foQt 
vfurps  my  bead.     Some  of  the  copies  of  quarto  B,  have — My  foot 
ttfarps  my  body ;  others — A  fool  ufurps  my  bed.    The  folio  reads—- 
My  fool  ufurps  my  body.    M a lo n b. 

4  /  have  been  ovonb  the  fwhifi/e.]  This  expreflion  is  a  reproach 
to  Albany  for  having  ncgle^d  her ;  tbougb  you  difregard  me  thus^ 
1  have  been  worth  the  whittle,  /  ba've  found  one  that  thinks  me 
moortb  calling.    John  son. 

This  expreflion  is  a  proverbial  one.  Heywood  in  one  of  hii 
dialogues,  confiding  entirely  of  proverbs,  fays : 

"  It  is  a  poor  dog  that  is  not  fwortb  the  ^whiftling.** 

Goneril's  meaning  fcems  to  be — Ibere  ivas  a  time  ivben  yon 
mfould  have  thought  me  nmrtb  the  calling  to  you  \  reproaching  him 
for  not  having  fummoned  her  to  confult  with  on  tne  prefent  cri- 
tical occafion.    Steevens. 

I  think  Mr.  Stecvens's  interpretation  the  true  one.    Ma  lone. 
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Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  difpofition :  * 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border 'd  certain  in  itfelf ;  * 
She  that  herfelf  will  fliver  and  dilbranch^ 
From  her  material  fap/  perforce  muft  wither. 


*  m^—^I  fear  your  iifpofitum{\  Thcfc  words,  and  the  lines  that 
felkywto  moMfters  of  the  deep,  are  found  in  the  quartos,  but  are 
improperly  omitted  in  the  folio.  They  are  neceflary,  as  Mr.  Pope 
has  ooferred,  **  to  explain  the  reafons  of  the  deteftation  which 
Albany  here  exprefles  to  his  wife. "    M  a  lo  n  e  • 

^  That  nature,  *wbkb  coniemm  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itfelf  \\  The  fenfe  is.  That  nature 
which  is  arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  unnatural  degeneracy,  as  to 
contemn  its  origin,  cannot  from  thenceforth  be  retrained  within 
any  certain  bounds,  but  b  prepared  to  break  out  into  the  moft 
raonftrous  excefles  every  way,  as  occafion  or  temptation  may  offer. 

Heath. 
7  She  that  herfelf 'will  Ilivcr  and  dijbranch  — ]    To  Jliuer  iignifies 
to  tear  off  or  dilbranch.     So,  in  Macbeth : 

•• flips  of  yew 

««  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipfe."    W a  r  b  u rto  n. 

•  She  that  herfelf  nvill  fli*ver  and  dtfhranch 

From  her  material  fap,^  She  who  breaks  the  bonds  of  filial 
do^,  and  becomes  wholly  alienated  from  her  father,  muft  wither 
and  perifh,  like  a  branch  feparated  from  that  fap  which  fupplies 
it  widi  nouri(hment,  and  gives  life  to  the  matter  of  which  it  it 
compofcd.  So,  in  A  Brief  Chronycle  concemynge  the  examinacyom 
and  death  of  Syr  Johan  Oldcafle,  1544:  «  Then  fayd  the  lorde 
Cobham,  and  ibiedde  his  armes  abrode :  This  is  a  very  crofle, 
yea  and  fo  mocne  better  than  your  crofle  of  oiWr,  in  that  yt  was 
created  as  God :  yet  will  I  not  feke  to  have  y  t  worfhipped.  Than 
iayd  the  byihop  of  London,  Syr,  ye  wote  wele  that  ne  dyed  on  a 
materyall  croffc." 

Mr.  Theobald  reads  maternal,  and  Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  that  the 
true  reading.  Syr  John  Froiffart's  Chronicle  (as  Dr.  Warburton 
has  obferv^)  in  the  title-page  of  the  Englilh  tranflation  printed 
in  1 52  c,  is  faid  to  be  tranflated out  of  French  to  our  material  Engli/h 
tongue  iy  John  Bourchier,  And  I  have  found  material  (from  mater) 
nfoi  in  fome  other  old  books  for  maternal,  but  neglected  to  note 
die  inftances.  I  think,  however,  that  the  word  is  here  ufed  in 
its  ordinary  fcnfe.  Maternal  fap  (or  any  fynonymous  words,) 
would  introduce  a  mixed  and  confufed  metaphor*    Material  fap  11 
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And  come  to  deadly  ufe.^ 

GoN.  No  more;  the  text  is  foolifh. 

jIlb.   Wifdom  and  goodntfs  to  the  vile  feetn 
vile : 
Filths  lavoutbutthemrelves.  What  have  you  done  ? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform 'd  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Whofe  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  beat  would  lick,* 
Moft  barbarous,  moft  degenerate!  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  fuffer  you  to  do  it? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  fo  benefited? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  vifiible  fpirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  thefe  vile  offences,^ 
*Twill  come. 

Humanity  muft  perforce  prey  on  itfclf, 
Like  monfters  of  the  deep/ 

GoN.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 


ftriffly  torredL     From  the  word  hei/e//to  the  end,  the  6 ranch  wa> 
the  figurative  objed  of  the  poet's  thought.    M  a  lq  n  e. 

Throughout  the  plays  of  our  author  I  do  not  recoiled  a  Tingle 
itaftance  of  the  adjedive — matemaL     Steevens. 

9  And  come  to  deadly  ufc.]  Alluding  to  the  ufi  that  witches  and 
inchanters  are  faid  to  make  of  nvitberd  branches  in  their  charms. 
A  fine  infinuation  in  the  fpeaker,  that  (he  was  ready  for  the  moll 
tmnatural  mifchief,  and  a  preparative  of  the  poet  to  her  plotting 
with  the  bailard  againll  her  hulband's  life.     W  a r  b  u  r to  n. 

Dr.  Warburton  might  hav^  fupported  his  interpretation  by  the 
piflkge  in  Macbeth ^  quoted  in  the  preceding  page,  n.  7.    Ma  lone. 

*  I.  ivwld licktl  This  line,  which  had  been  omitted  by  all 
my  predeceiTors  I  have  reflored  from  the  quartos.    Steevens. 

*  ■  thefe  fvile  offences t]  In  fomc  of  the  impreilions  of  quarto 
B,  we  find — this  vile  offences ;  in  others,  and  in  quarto  A,~^the 
Tile.     This  was  certainly  a  mifprint  for  theft.     Malone. 

*  .  like  monfters  of  the  deep^^  Fifhes  are  the  only  animals  that 
are  known  to  prey  upon  their  own  fj^ecies.    Johnson. 

Vot.  XIV.  P 
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That  bcar'ft  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  haft  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  difcerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  fufFcring ;  that  not  know'ft/ 
Fools  dothofe  villains  pity/  who  are  punifh'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mifchief.     Where's  thf 

drum  ? 
France  fpreads  his  banners  in  our  noifelefs  land ; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  flayer  begins  threats ; 
Whilft  thou,  a  moral  fool,  fit'ft  ftill,  and  cry'ft. 
Alack  !  why  does  be  Jo  ? 

Alb.  Sec  thyfelf,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity '  feems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

GoN.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  felf-cover'd  thing,*  for 
Ihame, 

^  .^^^tbat  not  knonu*fty  &c.]  The  reft  of  this  fpcech  is  omitted 
in  the  folio*    Stebvrns. 

*  Fodt  do  thofe  'villains  pity,  &c.]  She  means,  that  none  hmi  fboli 
would  pity  thoie  villains,  who  are  prevented  from  executing  their 
malicious  defigns,  and  punilhed  for  their  evil  intention.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  fiend  means  her  father,  or  the  king  of  France. 
If  thefe  words  were  intended  to  have  a  retrofpcd  to  Albany's 
fpeech,  which  the  word  pity  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  Lear  muft 
D9in  her  contemplation ;  if  they  are  cunfidered  as  connected  with 
what  follows — I4^bere*s  thy  drum?  &c.  the  other  interpretation 
muft  be  adopted.  The  latter  appears  to  me  the  true  one;  and 
perhaps  the  punduation  of  the  quarto,  in  which  there  is  only  a 
comma  after  the  word  mifchief ^  ought  to  have  been  preferred. 

MALOlfB. 

I  do  not  perceive,  to  what  the  vfoiA^^fiend,  in  the  fourth  line 
of  the  foregoing  note,  refers.    Steevens. 

'  Proper  deformity ]  i.  e.  Diabolic  qualities  appear  not  fb 

horrid  in  the  devil  to  whom  they  belong,  as  in  woman  who  im- 
naturally  aiTumes  them.     Warburton. 

•  Thou  changed  and  felf-cover'd  thing,']  Of  thefe  lines  there  is 
hot  one  copy,  and  the  editors  are  forced  upon  conjedure.  They 
have  publilhed  this  line  thus : 

Thou  changed,  and  felf-cofrverted  thing ; 
hut  I  cannot  but  think  that  by  felf-cover^d  the  author  meant,  tfaon 
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Bc-monftcr  not  thy  feature.^    Were  it  my  fitncfg 
To  let  thefe  hands  obey  my  blood/ 
They  arc  apt  enough  to  diflocate  and  tear 
Thy  flefti  and  bones : — Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  fhape  doth  Ihield  thee. 
GoN.  Marry,  your  manhood  now ! — 

En/er  a  Meflenger. 

jfiB.  What  news  ? 

Mes.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Cornwairs 
dead; 
Slain  by  his  fervant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Glofter. 

Alb.  Glofter's  eyes ! 

diat  haft  difguiftd  nature  by  wickednefs ;  thoa  that  haft  hid  the 
woman  under  the  fiend.    Johnson. 

This  and  the  next  fpeech  are  wanting  in  the  folio.    Steevb  ks. 

The  foHowing  wordtf  hemonfter  not  thy  nature y  fcem  rather  to 
fapport  the  reading  of  the  former  editors,  which  vf;\s/eif'Comjerted ; 
ana  a  thought  fomewhat  (iroilar  occurs  in  Fletcher's  play  of  The 
Cafiain,  where  the  father  fays  to  Lclia : 

**  Oh,  good  God! 

**  To  what  an  impudence,  thou  wretched  woman, 
«*  Haft  thou  begot  thyfelf  again!" M.  Mason. 

By  thou  felf'Cover'd  thing,  the  poet,  I  think,  means,  thou  who 
haft  pat  a  covering  on  thyfelf^  which  nature  did  not  give  thee.  The 
covering  which  Albany  means,  is,  the  femblance  and  appearance 
of  a  fiend.    Malone. 

9  Be^monfter  not  thj  feature.]  Feature  in  Shakfpeare's  age  meant 
Ae  general  caft  of  countenance,  and  often  beauty.  Bullokar,  in 
hit  Expf^tor^  1616,  explains  it  by  the  words,  <' handfomenefs, 
comelineft,  beantie."    Malone. 

^  T^Ut  thefe  hands  obey  my  hlood^  As  this  line  wants  a  foot, 
perhaps  oar  author  wrote : 

*«  To  let  thefe  hands  of  mine  obey  my  blood,— .*• 
80,  iBLKmgJohn: 

«  This  hand  e/'iwif^ 

**  Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand."    Steevens. 
P  2 
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Mes.  a  fcoant  that  he  bred,  thrill*d  with  rc- 
morfe, 
Oppos'd  againft  the  ad:,  bending  his  fword 
To  his  great  mafter ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongft  them  fell'd  him  dead:* 
But  not  without  that  harmful  flroke,  which  fincc 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  (hows  you  are  above« 

You  jufticcrs,'  that  thefe  our  nether  crimes 
So  fpeedily  can  venge ! — But,  O  poor  Glofter ! 
Loft  he  his  other  eye ! 

Mes.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  fpeedy  anfwer; 
*Tis  from  your  fifter. 

Cos.  [4fidf.]  One  way  I  like  this  well ;  ♦ 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Glofter  with  her. 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  ^  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life:  Another  way. 
The  news  is  not  fo  tart. — ^lil  read,  and  anfwer. 

[Exit. 
Alb.  Where  was  his  fon,  when  they  did  uke 
his  eyes  ? 

Mzs.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

*  --^^ and  amot/gji  them  kW^  him  dead :'\  i.  c  /Afjr  (Cornwall 
juid  his  other  fervants)  amongft  them  fcll'd  him  dead.    Malomi. 

*  Ton  jufticerv,]  Mod  of  the  old  copies  have  Juftkes ;  bat  it  wis 
certainly  a  mifprint.  The  wor6.  jufticer  is  ufcd  in  two  other  places 
in  this  play ;  and  though  printed  rightly  in  the  folio,  is  corrupted 
in  the  quarto  in  the  fame  manner  as  here.  Some  copies  of  quarto 
B  read  rightiy--////?/frr/,  in  the  line  before  us.     Malonb. 

^  One  njjoy  I  like  this  ivt//;]    Goneril's  plan  was  to  poifon  her- 
iQfter — to  marry  Kdmund — to  murder  Albany — and  to  get  pofleflioa 
of  the  whole  kin^'lom.    As  the  death  of  Cornwall  facilitated  the 
lad  part  of  her  fchciuc,  (he  was  pleafed  at  it;  but  difliked  it»  as  it 
put  It  in  the  power  of  htr  diler  to  marry  Edmund.     M.  Masobt. 

*  —  all  the  builiing  in   my  fancy ]     So,    in  Corhlanm^ 

h^  II.  fc.  i.  '*  •<— the  buildings  ia  my  fancy."    Stebtens* 
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if  LI?.  He  IS  not  here. 

Mes.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back  again. 
Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickednefs? 

Mes.  Ay,   my  good  lord;    'twas  he  informed 
againfl  him ; 
And  quit  the  houfeon  purpofe,  that  their  punifh- 

ment 
Might  have  the  freer  courfe. 

Alb.  Glofter,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  (how'dft  the  king. 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knoweft.  [Exeunt. 


[SCENE      III.* 

The  French  Camp,  near  Dover, 

Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman.' 

Kent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  fo  fuddenly 
gone  back  *  know  you  the  reafon  ? 


*  [Scene  III.]  This  fcenc,  left  out  in  all  the  common  books,  is 
reftored  from  the  old  edition ;  it  being  manifellly  of  Shakfpeare*s 
writing,  and  necefTar^  to  continue  the  ftory  of  Cordelia,  whofe 
behaviour  is  here  moft  beautifully  painted.     Pope, 

The  fcene  feems  to  have  been  left  out  only  to  (horten  the  play, 
tnd  is  neceflary  to  continue  the  action.  It  is  extant  only  in  the 
quarto,  being  omitted  in  the  firft  folio.  I  have  therefore  put  it 
between  crotchets.    Johnson. 

'  a  Gentleman, "]  The  gentleman  whom  he  fent  in  the  fore- 

going ad  with  letters  to  Cordelia.    Johnson. 

•  Wbj  the  king  of  France  is  fo  fuddaily  gone  back  &c.]  The 
king  of  France  being  no  longer  a  neceflary  perfonage,  it  was 
fit  wat  feme  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  \ini  fhould  pe  fprmcd. 
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Gbnt.  Something  he  left  imperfedt  in  the  (late. 
Which  fincc  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  fo  much  fear  and  danger. 
That  his  perfonal  return  was  moft  required. 
And  neceffary. 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  The  Marcfchal  of  France,  Monfieur  Ic 
Fer.9 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any 
demonftration  of  grief  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  fir;*  Ihe  took  them,  read  them  in 
my  prefence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :  it  feem'd,  (he  was  a  queen 
Over  her  paffion ;  who,  moft  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

befr»rc  the  play  was  too  near  advanced  towards  a  conclufion.  De- 
cency required  that  a  Monarch  Ihould  not  be  filently  (huffled  into 
tl:e  pack  of  indgnificant  charadlers ;  and  therefore  his  difmiflion 
(whkh  could  be  effeded  only  by  a  fudden  recall  to  his  own  domi* 
j»ions)  was  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  audience.  For  this  pur- 
pofc,  among  others,  the  prefent  fcene  was  introduced.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  fay  what  ufe  could  have  been  made  of  the  King,  had  he 
?4ppeared  at  the  head  of  his  own  armament,  and  furvived  the  murder 
of  his  queen.  His  conjugal  concern  on  the  occadon,  might  have 
weakened  the  effed  of  Lear's  parental  forrow ;  and,  beine  an  obje^ 
of  refped  as  well  as  pity,  he  would  naturally  have  divided  the 
fpedator's  attention,  and  thereby  diminiihed  the  confequence  of 
Albany,  Edgar,  and  Kent,  whofe  exemplary  virtues  deferred  to 
be  ultimately  placed  in  the  mod  confpicuous  ix>int  of  view. 

Steevbns* 

*>  nf  marefcbal  of  France j  Monfieur  le  Fer,]  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  have  been  poor  in  the  names  of  Frenchmen,  or  he  would  fcarce 
have  given  us  here  a  Monfieur  le  Fer  as  marefchal  of  France,  after 
he  had  appropriated  the  fame  appellation  to  a  common  foldier, 
who  was  yirV,  ferreted^  and  ferk'd^  by  Piftol  in  Kittg  Henry  V. 

Stbevbns« 

*  ^jy  fir\\  The  quartos  read — I  fay.  The  corredlion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Theobald.    M  a  l o  v  e. 
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Kekt.  O,  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage :  patience  aiid  forrow  ftrove' 
Who  (hould  exprefs  her  goodlieft.     You  have  feen 
Sunlhine  and  rain  at  once :  her  fmiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day :  -*  Thofe  happy  fmiles,* 

5  fatUnee  and  forrtnu  drove  — ]  The  quartos  {oxftrwe  have 

ftreme,     Mr.  Pope  made  the  corredion.     Ma  lone. 
4             her  /miles  and  tears 
Wete  like  a  better  day :]  It  is  plain,  we  ihoald  read— ^  ijoetter 
Majy  i.  c.  A  fpring  fcafon  wetter  than  ordinary.     Warburtox. 
The  thought  is  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia^  p.  244.  "  Her 
tears  came  dropping  down  like  rain  in  funlhine."     Cordelia's  be- 
haviour on   this  occafion   is  apparently  copied  from  PbiIoclea*s. 
The  fame  book,  in  another  place,  fays, "  that  her  tears  fol- 
lowed one  another  like  a  precious  rope  of  pearl."    The  quartos 
read,— ^  heiier  way,  whicn  may  be  an  accidental  inveriion  of 
the  M. 

A  6etier  dav,  however,  is  the  hefl  day,  and  the  A^  daj  is  a  day 
moft  favouraole  to  the  produdions  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the 
days  in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  rain  and  funihine. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  amparatiue  is  ufed  by  Milton  and 
others,  inftrad  of  the  p'jfitive  and  fuperlative,  as  well  as  by  Shak- 
fpeue  himfelf,  in  the  play  before  us : 

**  The/j/rr  fenfe  will  ne'er  accommodate 
««  Its  mafter  thus." 
Again,  in  Machrtb : 

«*  it  hath  cow'd  my  Metier  part  of  man." 

Again, 

*«  Go  not  my  horfe  the  better.'* 

Mr,  Pope  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay  of  Achilles,  that : 
"  The  Pelian  Ravelin  in  his  better  \jasA 
**  Shot  trcrabhng  rays,"  &c. 
i.  e.  his  ^  hand,  his  rights    Stebvsns. 

Doth  not  Dr.  Warburton's  alteration  infer  that  Cordelia's  for- 
row was  fuperior  to  her  patience  ?  But  it  feem'd  that  (he  was  a 
queen  over  her  paifion ;  and  the  fmiles  on  her  lip  appeared  not  to 
know  that  tean  were  in  her  eyes.  '*  Her  fmiles  and  tears  were  like 
a  better  day**  or  "  like  a  better  May"  may  fignify  that  they  were 
like  fuch  a  feafon  where  funihine  prevailed  over  rain.  So,  in  AlPt 
Well  that  ends  Well,  Aft  V.  fc.  iii.  we  fee  in  the  king  "  fun/bine 
rnnd  bail  at  once,  but  to  the  brighteft  beams  diflrafted  clouds  ^ive 
way :  the  time  is  fair  again,  and  he  is  like  a  day  of  feafon,"  u  e* 
a  better  day.    Toli^et. 
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That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  fccm'd  not  to  know 
What  guefts  wer^in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped/ — In  brief,  for-* 
row 

fioth  the  quartos  read — a  better  tvayi  which  beine  perfedlf 
nnintellieible,  I  have  adopted  part  of  the  emendation  introduced 
by  Dr.  Warburton.  The  late  editions  have  given*-a  better  dty^ 
a  reading  which  iirft  appeared  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Theobald's.  A 
better  day^  however  it  be  underftood,  is,  in  my  opinion,  incoo* 
fiftent  with  the  context.  If  a  better  day  means  either  a  gooddxy^  ot 
the  bfft  day,  it  cannot  reprefent  Cordelia's  fmiles  and  tears;  for 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  necelTarily  implies  rain^  without  which^ 
there  is  nothing  to  correfpond  with  her  tears ;  nor  can  a  rainj  day^ 
occafionally  brightened  by  funfhine,  with  any  propriety  be  called 
a  good  or  the  beift  day.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  make  fomo 
other  change. 

A  better  May^  on  the  other  hand,  whether  we  underftand  by  it, 
a  good  May,  or  a  May  better  than  ordinary,  corrcfponds  cxa^y 
with  the  preceding  image ;  for  in  ever}'  May  rain  may  be  expe^ed, 
and  in  a  good,  or  a  better  May  than  ordinary,  the  funfhine,  like 
Cordelia's  fmiles,  will  (predominate.  With  refpeft  to  the  corrupt 
reading,  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  inverfion  of  the  w  at  the  pre^, 
and  rather  think  the  error  arofe  in  fome  other  way. 

Mr.  Stcevens  has  quoted  a  paffage  from  Sidney's  Arcadia^  which 
Shakfpeare  may  have  had  in  view.  Perhaps  the  following  paflage 
in  the  fame  book,  p.  163,  edit.  IC95,  bears  a  ftill  nearer  rcfcra- 
blancc  to  that  before  us :  •*  And.  with  that  (he  prettily  /miled^ 
which  mingled  with  her  tears,  one  could  not  idl  whether  it  were 
a  mourning  pleafure,  or  a  delightful  forrow ;  but  like  when  a  few 
4pril  drops  are  fcattered  by  a  gentle  zephyrus  among  fine-coloured 
flowers."    Ma  LONE. 

Mr.  Malone  reads — a  better  May. — As  objedions  may  be  Aarted 
againft  either  reading,  I  declare  my  inability  to  decide  between 
them.  I  have  therefore  left  that  word  in  the  text  which  I  found  in 
pofleflion  of  it.    Stebvens. 

^  — /w/^/,]  The  quartos  TtaA  fmilets.  This  may  be  a  dimi- 
nutive of  Shakfpeare's  coinage.     Stee  v  e  Ks. 

^  As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropfd. —  &c.]  In  The  T'wo  Gentlemtn 
n/Ferona  we  -have  the  fame  image : 

**  A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  fome  call  tears, *^ 

Malone. 
The  harihnefs  of  the  foregoing  line  in  the  fpeech  of  tl:e  Gentle^ 
imm»  induces  me  to  bdieve  tliat  our  author  might  have  written : 
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Would  be  a  rarity  mod  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  fo  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  fhe  no  verbal  queftion  ? ' 

Gent.  •Faith,  once,  or  twice,*  Ihe  heav'd  the 
name  o{  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prefs'd  her  heart; 
Cry 'd.  Sifters  !  Jifters  l—Sbafne  of  ladies  !  fifters  ! 
Kent!  father!  fifters!  IVhat?  i*  ihe  ftonn?  /'  the 

night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  l?elieved!'^ — There  (he  (hook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  Qy^s^ 

**  Like  pearls  from  diamonds  drop/wrf.** 
The  idea  m-ght  have  been  taken  from  the  ornaments  of  the  ancir 
enC  carcanet  or  necklace,  which  frequently  confifted  of  table  ^/V7- 
mMi/s  with  ^arts  appended  to  them,  or,  in  the  jewellers"  phrafe* 
dropping  from  them.     Pendants  for  the  ear  are  ftill  called — drobs. 

A  fimilar  thought  to  this  of  Shakfpeare,  occurs  in  Middleton's 
Game  at  Chefs ^  no  date : 

**  : the  holy  dew  lies  like  a  pearl 

'*  Dropt  from  the  opening  fye-lids  of  the  mom 
'   ?'  Upon  the  baOiful  rofc." 
Miltoa  has  tranfplanted  this  image  into  his  Lycidas  : 

"  Under  the  opening  eje-iUs  of  the  marn^'*  St  sevens. 
^  Made  fhe  no  verbal  queftion  ?]  Means  only.  Did  flic  enter  into 
no  converfation  with  you  ?  In  this  fenfe  our  poet  frequently  ufes 
the  word  queftion,  and  not  fimply  as  the  adl  of  interrogation.  Did 
(he  give  you  to  underftan4  her  meaning  by  *words  as  weU  as  by  tho 
foregoing  external  tedimonies  of  forrow  ? 
So,  in  AiPs  Well  that  ends  Well: 

**  ftie  told  me 

"  In  a  fwect  i^^rW brief,"  Sec.    Stebvens, 
•  *F^ith,  once,  or  t'wice,']  Thus  the  quartos.     Mr.  Pope  and  the 
fabiequent  editors  read — Tes,  once,  &c.     Regan  in  a  fubfequent 
(cene,  in  like  manner,  ufes  the  rejeded  word,  however  inelegant 
it  may  now  appear : 

"  Faith,  he  is  pofted  hence  on  ferious  matter.*'  .Malonb. 

9  Let  pity  not  be  believed  I]  i.  c.  Let  not  fuch  a  thing  as  pity 
be  fuppofed  to  exilt!  Thus  the  old  copies;  but  the  modern  editors 
have  hitherto  read. 

Let  pity  not  believe  it;— »    Steevsns. 
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And  clamour  moiften'd  :^  then  away  ihe  ftartcd 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  ftars. 

The  ftars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ;  * 
Elfe  one  felf  mate  and  mate '  could  not  beget 
Such  different  iffues.  You  fpoke  not  with  her  fince? 

GEiir.  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  return 'd  ? 

Gest.  No,  fince^ 

Kest.  Well,  fir;  The  poor  diflrefs'd  Lear  is 
i'the  town : 
Who  fometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  fee  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  fir  ? 

'^  JmJ  clameur  mot/lend :'\  It  is  not  impoffible  but  Shakfpeaue 
miebt  have  formed  this  fine  piAure  of  Cordelia's  agony  from  holy 
wnt,  in  the  condod  of  Jofteph ;  who,  being  no  longer  able  to 
reftrain  the  vehemence  of  his  affcdUon,  commanded  all  his  retinae 
from  his  prefence;  and  then  'wept  aloud,  and  difcovered  himfelf  to 
his  brethren.     Theobald. 

ClamoHT  moifttu*d''^-^'\  That  is>  her  omS-cries  nvere  acnmpmmki 
nnUh  tears.    Johnson* 

The  old  copies  read — And  clamoor  moiften'd  her.  I  have  no 
doobt  that  the  word  htr  was  inferted  by  the  compofitor's  eye 
glancing  on  the  middle  of  the  preceding  line,  where  that  word 
occurs ;  and  therefore  have  omitted  it.  It  may  be  obferved  that 
the  metre  is  complete  without  thu  word.  A  fimiiar  error  has 
happened  ill  Tbt  Wintef^s  Tale.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  177,  n.  4.  She 
moiften'd  clamoar,  or  the  exclamations  ihe  had  uttered,  with  tears. 
TUs  is  perfedly  intelligible ;  but  clamomr  moifteu^d  her,  is  certaioly 
jionfcnie.    Ma  lone. 

>  gavertt  our  conditions ;]  i.  e.  regulate  our  dijpofitious.  See 

Vol.  IX.  p«494i  n«5-    Malone. 

2  one  /elf  mate  aud  mate ]    The  fame  hufband  and  the 

fame  wife.    J  oh  k  son. 

Self  is  ufed  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  thcfe  pbip,  for 
felf'^tme.     Maloxi. 
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Kent.  A  fovereign  ftiame  fo  elbows  him :  his 
own  unkindnefs, 
That  ftripp*d  her  from  his  benedidion,  turned  her 
To  foreign  cafualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — thefe  things  fling 
His  mind  fo  venomoufly,  that  burmng  Ihame* 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you 
heard  not  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  fo ;  they  are  afoot.^ 

Kent.  Well,  fir,  Pll  bring  you  to  our  mailer 
Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him :  fome  dear  caufe  * 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile ; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  Ihall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.     I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.J  [^Exeunt. 


4  thefe  things  fling 

His  mindfo  menomoujly^  that  hurning  Jhame  — ]  The  metaphor 
uhere  prefervcd  with  great  knowledge  of  nature.  The  *venom  of 
poifonous  animals  being  a  high  cauftick  falt>  that  has  all  the  tSoSt 
of  fire  upon  the  part.     W a  r  b  u  r to  n . 

*  ^is  fo  \  they  are  afoot.']    Dr.  Warburton  thinks  it  neceflaiy  to 
itadf  Vu  ftidi  but  the  fenfe  is  plain.  So  it  is  that  tbej  are  on  foot. 

Johnson. 

*Tls  fi^  means,  I  think,  I  have  heard  of  them ;  they  do  not  exift 
in  report  only ;  they  are  adually  on  foot.     Malon  e. 

^  Some  dear  r^tf/^— ]  Some  important  bufinefs*    Sec  VoU  XI.  p. 
649«n.7.    Malon  E. 
S09  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  —  a  ring,  that  I  muft  ufe 

*'  In  ^rar employment.''    Stb evens. 
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SCENE      IV. 

^he  fame.     A  Tent. 

Enter  Cordelia,  Phyfician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack,  'tis  he ;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  fea :  iinging  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,'  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers. 
Darnel,"  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  fuftaining  corn. — A  century  fend  forth ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  [Exit  an  Officer.  J — What 

can  rnan's  wifdom  do. 
In  the  reftoring  his  bereaved  fenfe  ? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  wprth. 

Pur.  There  is  means,  madam : 
Our  fofter-nurfe  of  nature  is  repofe. 


'  IFith  harlocks^  hemlociy  &c.]  The  qnartos  read — With  b^r^ 
docks  ;  the  folio — ^With  bar  Jokes.     M  a  L  o  n  e  . 

I  do  not  remember  any  fuch  plant  as  a  hardock,  but  one  of  the 
moft  common  weeds  is  a  burdock,  which  I  believe  Ihould  be  rea4 
here ;  and  fo  Hanmer  reads.     Johnson. 

Hardocks  ihould  be  hartoch.  Thus  Drayton  in  one  of  his 
Ectogues  : 

*•  The  honey- fuckle,  the  barlocke, 
"  The  lilly,  and  the  lady-fmocke/*  &c.     Farmer. 
One  of  the  readings  oflFer'd  by  the  quartos  (though  mis-fpelt)  is 
perhaps  the  true  one.     The  f?oar-dock,  is  the  dock  with  whitilh 
woolly  leaves.     Steevens. 

•  Darf/f/,]  According  to  Gerard,  is  the  moft  buriful  of  tuceds 
imong  com.     It  is  mentioned  in  Tbe  Witches  of  Lane ajh Ire,  ^^34^ 
"  That  cockle,  darnel,  poppy  wild, 
•«  May  choak  his  grain,"  &c. 
Sec  VoLIX*  p.  594,  n.  9.     Stbeyens, 
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The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him. 
Are  many  fimplcs  operative,  whofe  power 
Will  clofe  the  eye  of  anguifti. 

Cor.  All  blefs'd  fecrets. 

All  you  unpublifh'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant,  and  remediate. 
In  the  good  man's  diftrefs ! — Seek,  feek  for  him; 
Left  his  ungovern'd  rage  diflblve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it.^ 

Enter  a  Meffenger. 

Mes.  Madam,  news ; 

The  Britifli  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  *Tis  known  before ;  our  preparation  ftandft 
In  cxpeftation  of  them. — O  dear  father. 
It  is  thy  buiinefs  that  I  go  about; 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important  *  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  *  doth  our  arms  incite. 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right : 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  fee  him !  [Exeunt. 


9  —  tie  meottt  to  lead  //.]  The  reafon  which  (hould  guide  it, 

Johnson, 

•  important ]  In  other  places  of  this  author  for  import 

umate.    Johnson, 

Sec  VoL  VII.  p.  300,  n.  8.     The  folio  reads,  importuned. 

Stbevens. 

*  No  blown  ambition ]    No  inflated,    no  fwcUing  pride. 

Beza  on  the  Spanifh  armada : 

•*  Quaro  bene  te  ambitio  merdt  vaniflima,  ventus, 

**  £t  tumidos  tumidx  vos  fuperaftis  aquz."    Johnson* 
In  The  Mad  Lonjer  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  fame  epithet 
is  given  to  ambition. 

Again,  in  The  Little  French  Lawyer: 

**  I  come  with  no  hlswn  fpirit  to  abufe  you.*'  Stbitbis. 
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SCENE     V. 

A  Room  in  Glofter's  Cajlle. 

Enter  Regan   and  Steward. 

Reg.  But  arc  my  brother's  powers  fct  forth  ? 
Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Reg.  Himfelf 

In  perfon  there  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  with  much  ado : 

Your  fifter  is  the  better  foldier. 

Reg.  Lord  Edmund  fpake  not  with  your  lord  ♦ 
at  home  ? 

Stew.  No,  madam. 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  lifter's  letter  to 
him? 

Stew.  I  know  not,  lady. 
Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  pofted  hence  on  ferious  mat- 
ter. 


4  jour  lord — ]    The  folio  reads^  your  lord \  and  riglitlr. 

Goneiil  not  only  converfes  with  Lord  Edmund ,  in  the  Steward's 
prefence,  but  prevents  him  from  fpeaking  to«  or  even  feeing  her 
iiufband.     Ritson. 

The  quartos  read — ^with  your  lady.  In  the  manufcripts  from 
which  they  were  printed  an  L  only  was  probably  fet  down^  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  that  time.  It  could  be  of  no  confequence  to 
Regan»  whether  Edmund  fpoke  with  Goneril  at  home^  as  they  had 
travelled  together  from  the  earl  of  Glofter's  caftle  to  the  duke  of 
Albany's  palace^  and  had  on  the  road  fufficient  opportunities  for 
laying  thofe  plans  of  which  Regan  was  appreheniive.  On  the  other 
hand,  Edmund's  abrupt  departure  without  even  fpeaking  to  the 
duke,  to  whom  he  was  fent  on  a  commiflton,  could  not  but  appear 
inyfierious,  and  excite  her  jealoufy.    Maloke. 
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It  was  great  ignorance,  Glofter's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  againft  us :  Edmund,  1  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  mifery,  to  defpatch 
His  nighted  life;  ^  moreover,  to  defcry 
The  ftrength  o*  the  enemy. 

Stew.  I  muft  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my 

letter/ 
Reg.  Our  troops  fet  forth  to-morrow ;  (lay  with 

us  ; 

The  ways  are  dangerous. 

SrEW.  I  may  not,  madam ; 

My  lady  charg*d  my  duty  in  this  bufinefs. 

Reg.  Why  (hould  (he  write  to  Edmund?  Mighc 
not  you 
Tranfport  her  purpofes  by  word  ?  Belike, 
Something  —  I  know  not  what: — I'll  love  thee 

much, 
Let  me  unfeal  the  letter." 

SrEW.  Madam,  I  had  rather — 

Reg.  I  know,  your  lady  does  not  love  her  huf- 
band; 
I  am  fure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here. 
She  gave  llrange  oeiliads,^  and  mod  fpeaking  looks 


^  His  nighted  life ;]  i.  e.  His  life  made  dark  as  night,  by  the 
extindion  of  his  eyes.     Steevens. 

*  — : — with  my  letter.]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos  read — letters. 
The  meaning  is  the  fame.     Malonb. 

'i  Let  me  unfeal  &c.]  I  know  not  well  why  Shakfpcarc  gives 
the  ftewardf  who  is  a  mere  fador  of  wickednefs,  fo  much  fidelity. 
He  now  refufes  the  letter;  and  afterwards,  when  he  is  dying, 
thinks  (Hily  how  it  may  be  fafely  delivered.    J  oh  nson. 

•  She  ga've  y?^^^^  ceiliads,]  Oeillade,  Fr.  a  caft,  or  fig- 

ntficant  glance  of  the  eye. 
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To  noble  Edmund :  I  know,  you  are  of  her  bofom. 

SrEfv.  I,  madam  ? 

Rbg^  I  fpcak  in  underftanding ;    you  are,  1 
know  it : ' 
Therefore,  I  do  advife  you,  take  this  note :  * 
My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand, 
Than  for  your  lady's : — You  may  gather  more.' 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this ;  * 
And  when  your  miftrefs  hears  thus  much  from 

you, 
I  pray,  defire  her  call  her  wifdom  to  hen 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

SrEiv.  'Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam!  I 
would  fhow 


Greene,  in  his  Difputation  betnveen  a  He  and  She  Coney-eatcheTf 
1592:  fpcaksof"  amorous  glances,  fmirking  ^/7/W<r/,"  &c. 

Stebvbns. 

9  I  /peak  in  underftanding  \  you  are,  I  know  it.]  Thus  the  fbUo. 
"The  quartos  read — in  underftanding,  for  I  inonv*t.    Malonb. 

So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale :    '«  I  fpeak  as  my  underftanding  in* 
ftradU  me."    Steevens. 

*  /  do  adnjijeyou^  take  this  note  :]  Note  means  in  this  plaoe 

not  a  letter^  but  a  remark.     Therefore  obftrve  what  I  am  faying. 

JOHMSON. 

So,  in  Meafurefor  Mcafure  : 

**  — —  takis  note  of  what  is  done.*'    Steevens. 

'  —  2^<?«  may  gather  more. "l  You  may  infer  more  than  I  hare 
diredly  told  you.     Johnson, 

So,  in  King  Henry  VL   P.  I : 

"  Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  reft  I  wifh  thee  gather ^ 

Steevens. 
^  gvve  him  thiji;]  I  fuppofe  Regan  here  delivers  a  ring  or 

fome  other  favour  to  the  Steward,  to  be  conveyed  to  Edmund. 

Malonb, 
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What  party*  I  do  follow. 

JiECk  Fare  thee  well.  [Exgunf. 

SCENE      VI.* 

The  Country  near  Dover. 
Enter  Gloster  and  Edgar,  drefs'd  like  a  Pea/ant. 

Glo.  When  fhall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that 
fame  hill  ? 

Ej>G.  You  do  climb  up  it  now:  look,  how  we 

labour. 
Glo.  Methinksj  the  ground  is  even. 

Edq.  Horrible  fteep : 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  fea  ? 

Glo.  No,  truly.' 

jEdc.  Why,  then  your  other  fenfes  grow  imper- 
fedl 
By  your  eyes'  anguifti. 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed : 

Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd  ;*  and  thou  fpeak'ft 
In  better  phrafe,  and  matter,  than  thou  didft. 

*  Wbai party — ^]  Quarto,  What  lady.    Johnson. 

*  Scene  VI.]  This  fccnCi  and  the  ftratagem  by  which  Glofter 
it  cured  of  his  dcfperation,  arc  wholly  borrowed  from  Sidney's 
ifrrtf^tf.  Book  II.    Johnson. 

^  //d,  truly.\   Somewhit,   neceflkry  to  complete  the  meafure, 
ii  omitted  in  this  or  the  foregoing  hemiftich.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
Ibppliei  the  defed,  though  perhaps  but  awkwardly,  by  reading- 
No  truly,  not.    Stebyens. 

*  — — fijr  n:okeu  alter' d\  &c.]  Edjgar  alters  his  voice  in  cfder 
10  ptfi  afterwards  for  a  malignant  fpint.    Johnson. 

Vol.  XIV.  Q^ 
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Edg.  You  are  much  deceiv'd;   in  nothing  am  I 
chang'd,  « 

But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Me  thinks,  you  are  better  fpokcn. 

Edc.  Come  on,  fir;    here's  the  place: — Hand 
ftill.— How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  call  one's  eyes  fo  low  !  * 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway 

air. 
Show  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles  :  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire ;  dreadful  trade !  ♦ 


5  Hotu  fearful 

And  dhLxy  'tis^  to  caft  07!e*5  eyes  fo  loiv  /]  This  defcription  has 
been  hiuch  admired  fmcc  the  time  of  Addifon,  who  has  remariced, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  plcafantry,  that  "  he  who  can  read  it 
without  being  giddy,  has  a  very  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one," 
The  defcription  is  certainly  not  mean»  but  I  am  far  from  thinking 
it  wrought  to  the  utraoft  excellence  of  poetry.  He  that  looks  from 
a  precipice  finds  himfelf  aiTailed  by  one  great  and  dreadful  image 
ot  irreullible  deftrudiion.  But  this  overwhelming  idea  is  diffipated 
and  enfeebled  from  the  inl^ant  that  the  mind  can  reftore  itielftd 
the  obfervation  of  particulars,  and  diffufe  its  attention  to  diilin^ 
obje^s.  The  enumeration  of  the  choughs  and  crows,  the  famphire- 
man,  and  the  filhers,  counteracts  the  great  effcft  of  the  profped, 
as  it  peoples  the  dcfcrt  of  intermediate  vacuity,  and  flops  the  mind 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  defcent  through  emptincfs  and  horror. 

Johnson. 

It  is  to  be  confidered  that  Edgar  is  defcribing  an  imaginary  pre- 
cipice, and  is  not  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  fo  flrongly  imprdled 
with  the  dreadful  profped  of  inevitable  dcflrudion,  as  a  perfon 
would  be  who  really  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  one. 

M.  Mason. 

>  —  Half  ivay  doivn 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  \  dreadful  trade  !\  **  Samfhin 
erows  in  great  plenty  on  moil  of  the  fea-cliffs  in  this  country :  it 
IS  terrible  to  fee  how  people  gather  it,  hanging  by  a  rope  feveral 
fathom  from  the  top  ot  the  impending  rocks  as  it  were  in  the  air.'' 
Smith's  Hiftory  of  Waterford,  p.  315,  edit.  1774.     ToLLRT. 

Thisperfonage  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  Shakfpeare's  imagination, 
for  the  gathering  of  famphire  was  literally  a  trade  or  common  oc- 
cupation in  his  time,  it  oeiog  carried  and  cried  about  tlie  ftreets, 
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Methinks^  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fifliermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon*  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminifh*d  to  her  cock ;  *  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almofl  too  fmall  for  fight :  The  murmuring  furge. 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  fo  high  : — I'll  look  no  more ; 
Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong.' 

Glo.  Set  me  where  you  ftand. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand :  You  are  now  within 
a  foot 


And  much  ufed  as  a  pickle.  So,  in  a  fong  in  Heywood's  Raff  of 
iMcrHtt  in  which  the  cries  of  London  arc  enumerated  under  tlie 
title  of  the  cries  of  Rome : 

««  I  ha'  tofia-jamphier^  rock-famphier ; 

"  Thus  go  the  cries  in  Rome's  faire  townc ; 
•«  Firft  they  go  up  ftrecr,  and  th^n  they  go  downe : 
•*  Buy  a  map,  a  mil-mat,*'  &c. 
Again,  in  Venncr's  Via  re£la^  &c.  410.  1622:  **  Samphire  is 
in  like  manner  preferved  in  pickle,  and  eaten  with  mcates.     It  is 
a  very  pleafant  and  familiar  fauce,and  agreeing  with  man's  body." 

Malone. 
•— A^rfflfif;]  Her  cock-boat.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman^  ^^31  ' 

«« 1  caufed  my  lord  to  leap  into  the  cod,  &c. — at  laft  our 

i§tk  and  we  were  cad  aihore." 

Again,  in  the  ancient  bl.  1.  comedy  called  Common  Co>tJitions : 
**  B,  Lanche  out  the  code,  boies,  and  fct  the  maifter  aihoare. 
•*  M*  The  coclie  is  lanQicd,  echc  man  to  Iiis  oare. — 
"  Mm  Boie,  come  up,  and  eroundc  the  cocke  on  the  fande." 
Agab,  in  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools  : 

*•  —our  (hip  can  hold  no  more, 

••  Haufe  in  the  cocke." 

Hence  the  term  cockfwaift,  a  petty  officer  in  a  (hip.  Steevens. 
'  Topple  down  headlong."]  To  topple  is  to  tumble.  The  word 
lias  been  already  ufed  in  Macbeth.  So,  in  Nafh's  Lenten  Stuff, 
&C.  1599:  "———fifty  people  toppled  up  their  heels  there.'* 
Again:  **— -^hehad  thought  to  have  toppled hi$  burning  car, 
&c.  into  the  ica/'    Stibvbns. 
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Of  the  extreme  verge :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright.^ 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purfe ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  Fairies,  and  gods» 
Profper  it  with  thee!  Go  thou  further  off; 
Bid  mc  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  fir.    [Seems  to  go. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

4  for  ail  berteii:k  the  mocn 

fVouId  I  snt  leap  u^nghu]  Bat  what  danger  it  in  kapin^«/- 
tuarJs  or  d(yix.'T:'wards  >  He  who  leaps  thus  muft  needs  fall  again  oa 
his  feet  upon  the  place  from  whence  he  rofe.     Wc  Ihould  read  : 

Would  I  not  leap  wtrighi ; 
i.  c.  forward :  and  then  being  on  the  verge  of  a  prccipioe  he  nuift 
needs  fall  headlong.     Warbukton.  ^ 

I  doubt  whether  the  word— «&'/rr^^/,  was  even  in  a fe  at  the  tiine 
when  this  play  was  written. 

Upright^  with  the  ftrid  definition — •*  ptrpendicuUrlj  ert3^*  is 
abfurd;  for  fuch  a  leap  !S  pbjficalht  impoffible.  Uptight  is  budy 
expletive:  •'  npivnrds" — ••  fnm  the  grcmnd"     Far  MIR. 

One  of  the  fenfcs  of  the  word  upright  in  Shakfpeaie's  time,  was 
that  in  which  it  is  now  ufed.     So,  in  The  Tempefi  : 

"  — time  goes  ^P'ight  with  his  carriage." 
Again,  in  Florio's  tranfiaticn  of  Montaigne's  Effajt,  1603  ' 

**  I  have  feene  a  man  take  his  full  carier:  flanding  boult  ufrigh 
on  both  hi-  fecie  in  the  rav!ule." 

And  with  this  ilgnincarion,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  ufcd  here. 
Evcr>'  man  who  leap?,  in  his  tidl  effon  to  raife  himfdf  from  the 
^ound,  Jjf^r/Kgs  u/ nght.  Far  from  thinking  of  leaping /«navr/, 
tor  which,  being  certain  deftruclion,  nothing  could  compenfate, 
Edgar  fay 5,  he  would  rot  for  all  beneath  the  moon  runtherifk  of 
even  leaping  ap'var./y. 

Dr.  Warburtcn  idly  objccls,  that  he  who  leaps  upwards,  nuift 
needs  h\l  again  on  his  feet  upon  the  fame  place  from  whence  he 
rofe.  If  the  commentator  had  tried  fuch  a  leap  '.{rfrhtx  a  fici  of 
the  edge  of  2  precipice,  before  he  undenook  the  rcviiion  of  thefe 
plavs,  the  world  woald,  I  fear,  have  been  deprived  of  his  labours. 

Upright  in  ocr  author's  time  meant  alfo  jupi/ns.  See  Minfheu'« 
Did.  1617 :  "  Upright,  or  on  the  back,  v&ith  the  face  upward. 
G.  renverie,  ventre  en  haut.  L.  fupinus,  refvpious :"  but  this 
fenfe  is  here  inadmiiSblc.     M  a  lo  x  s  • 
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Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  defpair. 
Is  done  to  cure  it.^ 

Glo.  O  you  mighty  gods  ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and,  in  your  fights. 
Shake  patiently  my  great  afflidion  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  oppofelefs  wills. 
My  fnuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  fhould 
Burn  itfelf  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O,  blefs  him  1 — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

[He  leaps^  and  falls  along. 

Edg.  Gone,  fir  ?  farewell/' — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treafury  of  life,  when  life  itfelf 
Yields  to  the  theft : "  Had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this,  had  thought  been  paft. — Alive,  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  fir !  friend  ! — Hear  you,  fir? — fpeak ! 
Thus  might  he  pafs  indeed :  * — Yet  he  revives : 
What  are  you,  fir  ? 

*  Whj^  I  do  triJU  thus  'with  his  defpair^ 

It  done  to  cure  //.]  Mr.  Theobald  aixi  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
read,  with  one  of  the  quartos — ^Tis  done,  place  an  interrogation 
point  at  the  end  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  lines ;  but,  in  my  opinion 
improperly  p     Steevens. 

Is  done ]  Thus  the  quarto  A,  and  the  folio.     The  other 

quarto  reads^-' Tis  done.     M a lon  k . 

*  Gone ^  fir  T  faren*}elL'\  Thus  the  quartos  and  folio.     The  mo- 
dem editors  have  been  content  to  read — Good fir^  &c.  St e evens. 

They  followed  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.    Maloke. 

Perhaps,  a  mere  typographical  error.     Steevbns. 
1  ^^^^fwben  life  itfelf 
Yields  to  the  theft ;]  When  life  is  willing  to  bs  deftroycd. 

Johnson. 

*  Thm  might  he  pafs  indeed  i\  Thus  might  he  die  in  reality, 
Wc  ftill  ufc  the  wotipaffing  bell.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  U  : 

'*  Diftorb  him  not,  kt  him  pafs  peaceably/'    Stibvbk^. 

0.3 
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Glo.  Away,  and  let  mc  die. 

Edg.  Had'ft  thou  been  aught  but  goflbmer, 

feathers,  air,* 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 
Thou  had'ft  fhiver'd  like  an  egg :  but  thou  doft 

breathe; 
Haft  heavy  fubftanccj  bleed'ft  not;  fpeak'ft;  ait 

found. 
Ten  mafts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude,' 
Which  thou  haft  perpendicularly  fell ; 
Thy  life's  a  miracle :  Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no? 


*  Hajyi  thou  been  aught  but  goflbmer,  feathers,  air,"]  G^m 
the  white  and  cobweb-like  exhalations  that  fly  about  in  hot  foimy 
weather.  Skinner  fays,  in  a  bock  called  1  he  French  Gardiner^  it 
fignifies  the  down  of  the  fow-thiftle,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind : 

*'  As  fure  fomc  wonder  on  the  caufe  of  thunder, 

•*  On  ebb  and  flood,  on  goffbmer  and  naift, 

"  And  on  all  things,  till  that  the  caufe  is  wift.'*   Gret. 

The  fubftance  called  Goflamer  is  formed  of  the  colleded  wcbi 
of  flying  fpiders,  and  during  calm  weather  in  Autumn  fometimcs 
falls  in  amazing  quantities.     Hol  t  White. 

^et  Romeo  and  Juliet  t  A61II.  fc.  vi.     Ma  lone. 

'  Ten  majis  at  each  make  not  the  altitude^"]  So  Mr.  Pope  found 
it  in  the  old  editions ;  and  feeing  it  corrupt,  judicioufly  correded 
it  to  attacht.  But  Mr.  7  heobald  refiores  again  the  old  nonfenfe, 
eit  each.     Warburton. 

Mr.  Pope's  conje^urc  may  fland  if  the  word  which  he  ufes  were 
known  in  our  author's  time,  but  1  think  it  is  of  later  introdudion* 
We  may  fay : 

Ten  mafts  on  end-  Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  fhould  read — at  reach,  i.  e.  extent. 

In  Mr.  Rowe*8  edition  it  is.  Ten  mafts  at  leaft.     Steevbns. 

Ten  mafts  at  each  makt  not  the  altitude^  i.  e.  each,  at,  or  near, 
the  other.  Such  I  fuppofe  the  meaning,  if  the  text  be  right  \  but 
it  is  probably  corrupt.  The  word  attached  certainly  exilleJ  in 
Shakfpeare's  time,  but  was  not  ufed  in  the  fcnfe  required  here.  In 
Bullokar's  Engli/h  Expofitor,  8vo.  i6i6,  to  attach  is  interpreted, 
««  To  take,  lay  hold  on."    It  was  verbam  Juris.    Malone. 
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Edg.  From  the  dread  fummit  of  this  chalky 
bourn :  * 
Look  up  a-height ; — the  llirill-gorg'd  lark  fo  far 
Cannot  be  fecn  or  heard  :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedncfs  deprived  that  benefit, 
To  end  itfelf  by  death  ?  *Twas  yet  fome  comfort. 
When  mifery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  fruftrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm : 

Up : — So ; — How  is't  ?  Feel  you  your  legs  ?  You 
ftand. 
Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  ftrangenefs. 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  (lood  here  below,  methought,  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thoufand  nofes. 
Horns  whelk'd,*  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  fea ;  ^ 

^  chalky  bourn  :]  Bourn  feems  here  to  fignify  a  hilL     Its 

common  fignification  is  a  brook.  Milton  in  Comus  ufes  bojky  hurn, 
in  the  fame  fenfc  perhaps  with  Shakfpeare.  But  in  both  authon 
it  may  mean  only  a  bounilarj.    Johnson. 

Here  it  certainly  means  •*  this  chalky  boundary  of  England, 
towards  France."    Sthevens. 

5  Homs  whclk'd,]  Whelk* d^  I  believe,  fignifics  varied  nvhh  pro. 
tAeroMces.     So,  in  King  Henry  r.  Flucllcn  i])ea!dng  of  Bardolph ; 

" his  face  is  all  bubuklcs,  and  lyyf-^'/fx,"  &c.     Stb  evens. 

Twiftcd,  convolved.  A  wclk  or  whilk  is  a  fmall  (hell-fifh. 
Drayton  in  his  Mortimeriados^  41^.  1 596,  fcems  to  ulc  this  parti- 
eipk  in  the  fenfe  of  rolling  or  curled : 

"  The  funny  palfreys  have  their  tracs  broke, 

*'  And  fetting  fire  upon  the  ^.velkeJ  ihrouds 

•*  Now  through  the  heaven  flic  gaJding  from  the  yoke/* 

Ma  LONE. 

*  —enridged  /ea;]  Thus  the  4to.     The  folio  enragfd. 

SrssvENS. 
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It  was  fomc  fiend :  Therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  cleared  gods,^  who  make  them  ho* 

nours 
Of  men's  impoflibilities/  have  preferv'd  thee. 

Glo.  I  do  remember  now :  henceforth  1*11  bear 
Affli&ion^  till  it  do  cry  out  itfelf^ 
Enough,  enough,  and,  die.    That  thing  you  fpeak  o^ 
I  took  it  for  a  man ;  often  'twould  fay. 
The  fiend,  the  fiend:  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts.' — But  who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Lear,  fantaftically  drejfed  up  zvitb  flowers. 

The  fafcr  fcnfc  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  matter  thus.* 

Etfridged  was  certainly  our  author's  word ;  for  he  has  the  finne 
exprcflion  in  hb  Fi/tus  and  Adcnit : 

••  Till  the  wild  nvaves  will  have  him  feen  no  more, 
**  Whofe  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend." 

Malori, 
'  —  ibe  clcareft  gods,']  The  purcft ;  the  moft  free  from  evU- 

JoHNSOlft 

So,  in  TimoH  of  A: hens  : 

**  Roots!  you  clear goA^V* 
See  Vol.  XI.  p.  546,  n.  9.    Ma  lone. 

•  ■  nvbo  make  them  honours 

Cy  men's  impofTibilities,]  Who  arc  graciouily  p1ea(ed  to  pro» 
(tvit  men  in  fituations  in  which  they  think  it  impoffiole  to  efcape : 
Or,  perhaps,  who  derive  honour  from  being  able  to  do  what  man 
can  not  do.    Malone. 

By  men's  impoffihilities  ^thz'^  is  meant,  what  men  call  impoffi- 
hilities,  what  appear  as  lach  to  mere  mortal  beings.     Steevers. 

^  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts.]  To  be  melancholy  is  to  have 
the  mind  chained  dotvn  to  one  painfiil  idea ;  there  is  therefore  great 
propriety  in  cxhortine  Glofter  to  free  thoughts^  to  an  eroapcipatioi| 
of  his  foul  from  grieiand  dcfpair.     Johnson. 

*  The  {zStx  fenfe  *will  ne*er  accommodate 
His  mafler  tbus.'\  I  read : 

The  iaxittfenfe  nniUneUt  sucommodate 
Jlis  THofler  tbas^ 
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LBjtR.  No,  they  cannot  touch  mc  for  coining  j ' 
I  am  the  king  himfelf. 

Edg.  O  thou  fide-piercing  fight ! 

LEjtR.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  refped. — 
There's  your  prefs-money.*  That  fellow  handles 
his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper :  *  draw  me  a  clothier's 


**  Here  is  Lear,  bat  he  muft  be  mad :  bis  found  or  fane  fenfei 
would  never  fuffer  him  to  be  thus  difguifed."    Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  /a/er  was  the  poet's  word.  So,  in 
Meqfure  fir  Mea/ure  : 

«•  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  o^fafi  difcretion 
"  That  does  aficft  it."     Steevens. 

J  fir  coining ;]  So  the  quartos.     Folio— for  crying. 

IVlALONE. 

4  There  5  your  prefs-money.]  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  this 
fpcech,  that  Lear  fancies  himfelf  in  a  battle :  but.  There  t  your 
frt/s-money  has  not  been  properly  explained.  It  means  the  money 
which  was  paid  to  foldiers  when  they  were  retained  in  the  King's 
iervice;  and  it  appears  from  fomc  anticnt  Itatutes,  and  particularly 
7  Henry  VII.  c.  i.  and  3  Henry  VIII.  c.  c.  that  it  was  felony  in 
any  foldier  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  King's  fervice  after  re- 
ceipt of  this  money,  without  fpecialleavc.  On  the  contrar}',  ht 
was  obliged  at  all  times  to  hold  himfelf  in  readwefs.  The  term  is 
from  the  French  "  prcft,"  ready.  It  is  written  preji  i^  feveral 
l^es  in  King  Henry  Vllth's  Book  of  houfhold  expcnces  ftill 
preferved  in  the  Exchequer.  This  may  ferve  alfo  to  explain  the 
following  paffage  in  Aft  V.  fc.  ii.  •'  And  turn  our  impreji  lances 
incur  eyes;"  and  to  correft  Mr.  Whalley*s  note  in  Hamlet,  Aft  I. 
{jj.  i.  — •«  Why  fuch  impreft  of  (hipwrights  ?"     Dove  e. 

»  ThfltfiUvw  handles  his  how  like  u  crow-keeper :]  Mr.  Pope  in 
hu  laft  edition  reads  cow-keeper.  It  is  certain  we  miifl  read  rrvov- 
hiper.  In  feveral  counties  to  this  day,  they  call  a  fluffed  figure, 
reprefenting  a  man,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  fet  up  to* 
fright  ^e  crows  from  the  fruit  and  corn,  a  crow-keeper,  as  weU  as 
a  /cart'Cronjj.     Th  b  o  b  a  l  d. 

This  craw-keeper  was  fo  common  in  the  author's  time,  that  it  is 
oneof  the  few  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Ortelius  in  his  account 
pfourifland.    Johnson. 

So*  in  the  ^^Bth  Idea  of  Drayton : 

•*  Or  if  thou'lt  not  thy  archery  forbear, 
''  To  fome  bafc  mftic  do  thy ielf  prefer; 
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yard.' — Look,  look,  a  moufc !  Peace,  peace ; — this 
piece  of  toafted  cheefe  will  do't. — There's  mjr 
gauntlet;  PIl  prove  it  on  a  giant. — Bring  up  the 
brown  bills.* — O,  well  flown,  bird  ! — i*  the  clout/ 
i*  the  clout :  hewgh ! — Give  the  word/ 


«*  And  when  corn's  fown,  or  grown  into  the  car, 
**  Pra^ife  thy  quiver  and  turn  cfnu-kceper.*' 
Mr.  Toilet  informs  nie>  that  Markham  in  his  Fare^well  t$  Hu/* 

handrj,  (ays,  that  fuch  fervants  arc  called  field-keepers,  or  cnvf- 

leepen.    Stbevens. 

So,  in  Bonduca,  by  Fletcher : 

"  Can  thefc  fight?  They  look 

"  Like  empty  fcabbards  all ;  no  mettle  in  them ; 
**  Like  mftt  of  clouts ^  fet  to  keep  criyws  from  orchards.** 
See  alfo  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  Ad  I.  fc.  iv.     Ma  lone. 
The  following  carious  paffage  in  Latimer's  Fruitful  Sermons, 
1 584.  fol.  69.  will  (how  how  indifpcnfable  was  prafticc  to  enable 
an  archer  to  handle  bis  bo^  flcilfully.     "  In  my  time  (fays  the  good 
bifhop)  my  poor  father  was  diligent  to  teach  me  to  (hoote,  as  to 
learne  me  any  other  thing,  and  fo  I  thinke  other  men  did  their 
children.    He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  howe  to  lay  ray  body  in 
my  bow,  and  not  to  drawe  with  ftrength  of  armes  as  other  nations 
doc,  but  with  ftrength  of  the  bodye.   I  had  my  bowes  bought  roc 
according  to  my  age  and  ftrength :  as  I  encreafed  in  them,  fo  mj 
bowes  were  made  oigeer  and  bi^er :  for  men  ftiall  neuer  fluxxe 
well,  except  the/ be  brought  up  m  it."     Holt  White. 

9      ■   ■  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard.]    Perhaps  the  poet  had  in  his 
mind  a  ftanza  of  the  old  ballad  of  Cbentj^Cbace  : 
*«  An  arrow  of  a  clotb-yard  long, 
«*  Up  to  the  head  drew  he,"  &c.    Stebvbns. 
*  the  brown  bills.]  A  bill  was  a  kind  of  battle-axe,  tflixod 

to  a  long  ftaflf: 

«  Which  is  the  conftable's  houfe?— 
"  At  the  fign  of  the  brown  bill.*' 

Blurt  Mr.  Conftable,  i&o%% 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  King  Edivard  II.  1622 : 

*^  Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes, 
*•  Bronm  bills,  and  targctiers,"  &c.    Stbevens. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  477-8,  n.  6.    Malone. 

'  O,  well  fown,  .bird  I— i*  the  cIoBt,  tf^,]   Lear  b  here  rav- 
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Edg*  Sweet  marjoram, 
Lear.  Pafs. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha !  Goneril ! — with  a  white  beard ! '— ^ 
They  flatter'd  me  like  a  dog ;  ^  and  told  me,  I  had 
white  hairs  in  my  heard,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.'  To  fay  ay,  and  no^  to  every  thing  I  faid ! — 
Ay  and  no  too  was  no  good  divinity.     When  the 


ing  of  archery,  and  fhootlDg  at  huts,  as  is  plain  by  the  words  /* 
tbt  clout t  that  is,  the  tjubite  mark  they  fet  up  and  aim  at :  hence 
the  phrafe,  to  bit  the  tubite.     Ware  urton. 

So,  in  The  Tivo  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1 609 : 

<*  Change  your  mark,  (hoot  at  a  white;  come  ftick  me  in  the 
tlout,  fir." 

Again,  in  Tamhurlaine,  Sec.  i  ^qo : 

*«  For  kings  are  clouts  that  every  man  (hoots  at." 
Again,  in  H(yw  to  cboo/e  a  good  Wife  from  a  had  One,  1 60a  2 

•*  who  could  mifs  the  clout, 

**  Having  fuch  fteady  aim  V 

Mr.  Heath  thinks  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  an  arrow 
a  bird,  from  the  fwiftncfs  of  its  flight,  efpecially  when  immediately 
preceded  by  the  words  nvell-Jlywn  :  but  it  appears  that  ivell-floiuu 
bird,  was  the  falconer's  expreflion  when  the  hawk  was  fuccefsful  in 
her  flight ;  and  is  fo  ufed  in  A  IVoman  kilVd  luitb  Kindnefs. 

Steevbni. 

The  quartos  read — O,  well  flown  bird  in  the  ajre,  hugh,  give 
the  word.    Malone. 

4 Gi've  the  word.]  Lear  fuppofes  himfelf  in  a  garrifon,  and 

before  he  lets  Edgar  pafs,  requires  the  waich-word,    Johnson. 

i  .— //rtr/  Goneril/ — nvitb  a  ivbite  heard !]  So  reads  the  folio, 
properly ;  the  quarto,  whom  the  latter  editors  have  followed,  has, 
Hal  Goneril,  ha  I  Regan!  they  flattered  me,  &c.  which  is  not  fo 
forcible.    Johnson. 

^»  Thej  flattered  me  like  a  dog\]   They  played  the  fpaniel  to  me. 

Johnson. 

7  ■  and  told  me,  I  bad  ivbite  hairs  in  my  heard,  ere  the  black 

ones  were  there.]  1  hey  told  me  that  I  had  the  wifdom  of  age, 
before  I  had  attained  to  manhood.    Ma  lone. 
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run  aaat  to  wet  me*  ooce^  ^Lsd  the  wind  to  nnkr 
me  charrrr;  vhen  the  thunder  vocild  not  peace  at 
m/  bidding ;  there  I  fisund  them,  there  I  fmelt 
them  out*  Go  to,  they  are  coc  men  o*  their  words : 
tbej  told  me  I  was  every  thing;  'tis  a  Ue;  I  am 
not  ague-proof. 

Glo,  The  trickof  that  Toice^  I  do  well  remember: 
Is*t  not  the  king  ? 

Leab.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 

When  I  do  ftarc,  fee,  ho'*-  the  fubjcft  quakes/ 
I  pardon  that  man's  life:  What  was  thy  caufe? — 
AdulUry. — 

Thou  ihalt  not  die :  Die  for  adultery !  Xo : 
The  "^Ttn  goes  to't,  and  the  fmall  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  fight. 

Let  copulation  thrive^  for  Gloller's  baftard  (on 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  (heets. 
To't,  luxury/  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  foldiers. — 
Behold  yon'  fimpering  dame, 

•  — »  JVhen  ibe  rain  tam^  to  rjcit  mt  &c.]  This  fcems  to  be  aa 
i^M^vin  to  king  Canute's  bchaviocr  when  his  courtiers  flattered 
him  at  lord  of  the  fea*     Steevens. 

♦  The  trick  o/iifa/  'voice ]  Trick  (fays  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer) 

»a  word  frequendj  nfcd  for  the  air,  or  that  peeullaritj  iw  a  face, 
'V9ice,  9r  J^efture,  ivbicb  diftinguijhet  it  from  others.  We  flill  fay 
•*  — he  has  a  trkk  of  winking  with  his  eyes,  of  fpeaking  loud," 
Ice.      STEEVESrS. 

See  Vol.  Vlli.  p.  1 1,  n.  4.    Ma  lone. 

*  Ay,  every  inch  a  king  : 

kVhem  J  do  fare,  Jte,  hoau  the  fubjcd  quakes.]  So,  in  VenMs 
and  Admit : 

'«  Who,  like  a  kiuf  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
••  By  their  fugeellion  gives  a  deadly  groan, 
•'  Whereat  each  tributary  fubjeSl  quaites.**    M a lo  n e. 
^  TqU,  luxury,  Vr.]  Luxury  was  the  ancient  appropriate  tcrip 
for  iucwtinewe.     See  Mr.  Collins's  note  on  7roilus  and  Crejfida, 
A/\V,  fc.  ii.    Steeyen-5, 
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Whofc  face  between  her  forks  ♦  prefaffeth  fnow ; 
That  minces  virtue/  and  does  fhake  tne  head 
To  hear  of  pleafure's  name ; 
The  fitchew/  nor  the  foiled  horfe/  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waift  they  are  centaurs/ 
Though  women  all  above : 
But  to  the  girdle'^  do  the  gods  inherit. 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' ;  *  there'«  hell,  there's 
darknefs. 


*  Whofeface  het*ween  her  forks -»]  '^^  conftrudHon  is  not  **  whofc 
fccc  between  her  forks,"  &c.  but "  whofe  face  preiageth  fnow 
between  her  forks."    So,  in  Timon,  AA  IV.  fc.  iii  : 

*•  Wnofc  blufli  doth  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow 
**  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap."    Edward^* 

To  preferve  the  modefty  of  Mr.  Edwards's  happy  explanation, 
I  can  only  hint  a  reference  to  the  words  fourcheure  in  Cotgrave's 
DiShnary.     St£EVENS. 

^  That  minces  njtrtite^  Whofe  virtue  confills  in  appearance  onlr ; 
in  an  afltded  delicacy  and  prudery :  who  is  as  nice  and  fqueamiih 
in  talking  of  virtue  and  of  the  frailer  part  of  her  fex,  as  a  lady 
who  wallu  mincingly  along : 

'*  —  and  turn  two  mincing  fteps 

*•  Into  a  manly  ftride."     Merchant  of  Venice.     Malokb. 

This  is  a  paiTage  which  I  (hall  not  venture  to  explain  further  than 
by  recommending  a  reconfideration  of  the  pailage,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Malone,  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     Steevbns. 

^  The  fitchenv,^  A  polecat.     Pope. 

'  nor  the  foiled  horfe,]    Soiled  horfe  is  a  term  ufed  for  n 

horfe  that  has  been  fed  with  hay  and  corn  in  the  flable  during  the 
winter,  and  is  turned  out  in  the  fpring  to  take  the  firft  fluih  of  grafs, 
or  has  it  cut  and  carried  in  to  him.  This  at  once  cleanfes  the 
animal,  and  fills  him  with  blood.     Steevbns. 

*  Down  from  the  waift  they  are  centaurs,^  In  The  Malcontent^  it 
a  thought  as  lingular  as  this : 

•«  'Tis  now  about  the  immodeft  ivaiji  of  night." 

Steevens. 

9  But  to  the  girdle  &c.]    To  inherit  in  Shakfi)eare  is,  to  poflefs. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  249,  n.  9.     But  is  here  ufed  for  only.    Ma  lone. 

*  Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' i]  According  to  Grecian  foperiUtion, 
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thene  is  the  fulphurous  pit/  burning,  fcalding^ 
ftench,  confumption ; — Fie,  fie,  fie !  pah ;  pah !  Give 
me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  fweeten 
my  imagination :  there's  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kifs  that  hand  ! 

Lejr.  Let  me  wipe  it  firft ;  it  fmells  of  morta« 
lity. 

Glo.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature !  This  great  world 
Shall  fo  wear  out  to  nought. — Doft  thou  know  me  ? 

Lb  JR.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Doft 
thou  fquiny  at  me  ?  *  No,  do  thy  worft,  blind  Cu- 
pid; ril  not  love. — Read  thou  this  challenge; 
mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  funs,  I  could  not  fee 
one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report ; — it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 


every  limb  of  us  was  configned  to  the  charge  of  fome  particular 
deity.  Gower,  De  Couftffione  Amantis^  enlarges  much  on  it«  anil 
concludes  by  faying : 

"  And  Venus  through  the  letcheric 

«*  For  whiche  ihei  hir  deiiie^ 

**  She  kept  all  doune  the  rcmenant 

**  To  thilke  office  appertainant^**     CoLLINS. 

In  the  old  copies  the  preceding  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  Lear's 
fpeech  is  printed  as  prole.  I  doubt  much  whether  any  part  of  it 
was  intended  for  metre.     M  a  l  o  n  e • 

*  there  is  the  fulphurous  pit  ^  &c.]  Perhaps  thefe  lines  Ihoold 

be  regulated  as  follows : 

There  is  the  fulphurous  pit,  ftench^  burning,  fcalding» 
Confumption:  fie,  fie,  fie!  pah!  pah!  pah! 
An  ounce  of  civet,  &c.     Stbbvbns. 
4  Dofi  thou  fquiny  at  me  .^]  To  fquiny  is  to  look  afquint.     The 
word  is  ufed  by  our  poet's  fellow-comedian,  Robert  Armin^  in  A 
Neft  of  Ninnies t  Sec.  4to,  1600:  **  The  world— 3^«wtt'/  at  this, 
mi  looks  as  one  fcoming. "    M a  l  o  zr  e. 
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Lear.  Read 

Glo.  What,  with  the  cafe  of  eyes  ?  * 

Lear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me?  No  eyes 
in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purfe?  Your 
eyes  are  in  a  heavy  cafe,  your  purfe  in  a  light: 
Yet  you  fee  how  this  world  goes. 

Glo.  I  fee  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  fee  how  this 
world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thirie  ears : 
fee  how  yon' juftice  rails  upon  yon*  limple  thief. 
Hark,  in  thine  ear:  Change  places ;  and,  handy- 
idandy/  which  is  the  juftice,  which  is  the  thief? — 


5  Wlatfiuith  the  cafe  of  c>'^xr*]  Mr,  Rowc  changed  the  into 
this,  but  without  ncceflity,     I  have  rcftorcd  the  old  reading.     The 
eafe  of  eyes  is  xh^focket  of  either  eye.     Statius  in  his  firft  Tieiaid, 
hat  a  fimilar  expreffion.     Speaking  of  Oedipus  he  fays : 
"  Tunc  vacuos^orbes  crudum  ac  miferabile  vita; 
**  Supplicium,  often  tat  ccelo,  manibufque  cnientig 
"  Pulfat  inane  folum. 
•*  Inane  f ohm  ^  i.e.  vacui  oculorum  loci.** 
Shakfpeare  has  the  cxpreffion  again  in  Ike  l/7;;/rr'j  Ta!e: 

««  —  they  feem'd  almoft,  with  ftaring  on  one  another^  to  tear 
she  cafes  of  their  eyes. "     Steevens. 

In  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,  we  have  the  fame  cxpreffion  : 

**  her  ejes  as  jewel-like, 

"  And  rflxV  as  richly." 
Agaun^  ibidf-m: 

"  Her  eye-lids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jeweli 

"  Which  Pericles  hath  loft, 

«*  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold.'* 
73&/f  could  not  have  been  the  author's  word ;  for  **  this  cafe  of 
tycs"  in  the  language  of  his  time  fignified — this  pair  of  eyes,  a  fenfc 
oireAly  oppofite  to  that  intended  to  be  conveyed.     Ma  lone. 

*  Change  places  \  and,  handy-dandy,]  The  words  change  places , 
mud,  are  not  in  the  quartos.  Handy-dandy  is,  I  believe,  a  play 
among  children,  in  which  fomething  is  ihaken  between  two  hands, 
and  then  a  guefs  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is  retained.  See  Florio's 
Italian  Did.  1 598 :  "  Bazzicchiare.  To  (hake  between  two 
hands;  to  ^\zy  handy-dandy.**    Coles  ia  his  Latin  Didl,  1679^ 
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Thou  haft  feen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  ? 
Glo.  Ay,  fir. 

Lb^r*   And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur? 
There  thou  might'ft  behold  the  great  image  of 
authority :  a  dog's  obey'd  in  office. — 
Thou  rafcal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand : 
Why  doft  thou  lafh  that  whore  ?  Strip  thine  own 

back; 
Thou  hotly  luft'ft  to  ufe  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'ft  her.     The  ufurer  hangs 

the  cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  fmall  vices  do  appear; 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all.'     Plate  fin* 

with  gold. 
And  the  ftrong  lance  of  juftice  hurtlefs  breaks: 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  ftraw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  fay,  none ;  I'll  able  'em :  ♦ 


renders  ''  to  play  handy-dandy,"  by  dfgi/it  mkare ;  and  he  is  fbl« 
lowed  by  Ainfworth  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  miftaken ;  at 
is  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  definition  in  his  Didionary,  which  feems  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  pafTa^  before  us,  mifunderilood.  He 
fays.  Handy-dandy  is  *«  a  play  in  which  children  change  hands  and 
f  laces.**    Ma  LONE. 

7  Roheti  andfurrigumms^  hide  allA  So,  in  The  Rape  oflMcrect : 
«•  Hiding  bafc  fin  in  pleats  of  majcfty."    Maloke. 

From  hide  all  to  accufirs  lips,  the  whole  paifagc  is  wanting  ia 
the  firft  edition,  being  added,  i  fuppofe,  at  his  rerifal.   Johnson. 

•  P/tf/^^«— ]  The  old  copies  read — Flace  fiiu  Mr.  Pope 
made  the  corredion.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war."    Stbbtens. 

9  ^^.^^^ I'll ahle  'em:]  An  old  phrafe  fignifying  to  qualify,  or 
uphold  them.    So  Scogan,  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  fays : 
*'  Set  all  my  life  after  thyne  ordmaunce, 
««  And  u^/ip  «rr  to  mercic  or  thou  deme."  Warburton. 

So  Chapman,  in  his  comedy  o£The  JVidtrM's  Tears y  1612  : 
•*  Admitted!  ay,  into  her  heart,  and  TJl  <7^/f  it." 

Stebtbks. 
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Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  feal  the  accufer's  lips.     Get  thee  glafs  eyes; 
And,  like  a  fcurvy  politician,  feem 
To  fee  the  things  thou  doft  not. — Now,  now,  now, 

now : 
Pull  off  my  boots : — harder,  harder ;  fo. 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd ! 
Reafon  in  madnefs ! 

^  Lejr.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my 

eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough  ;  thy  name  is  Glofter : 
Thou  muft  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'ft,  the  firft  time  that  we  fmell  the  air. 
We  wawl,  and  cry :  * — I  will  preach  to  thee  ,•  mark 
me. 
Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day ! 

Lear.  When  we  are  born,  we  cry,  that  we  are 
come 

To  this  great  ftage  of   fools; This  a  good 

block?'— 

*  Thou  kno^fti  the  firft  time  that  ive  Jmell  the  air. 
We  nvanul,  and  cry  :] 

**  Varituque  locum  luguhri  complete  ut  a»]uuin  eft 
**  Cui  tantum  in  vita  rdlat  tranfire  malorum."    Lucretius. 

Stbbvens. 

*  ■        Thi$  a  good  block  f\  Perhaps,  we  fhould  read — 

'Tu  a  food  block,  Ritson. 
UpoQ  the  king's  faying^  /  ivill preach  to  tbee^  the  poet  feems  to 
have  meant  him  to  pull  off*  his  bat,  and  keep  turnine  it  and  feeling 
it,  in  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  preachers  ot  thofe  times,  (whom  I 
luive  feen  fo  reprefentcd  in  ancient  printsj  till  the  idea  cA  ftlt^ 
which  the  good  hat  or  hloch.  was  made  of,  raiies  the  ftratagem  in 
hu  brain  of  (hoeing  a  trooo  of  horfe  with  a  fubftance  foft  as  that 
which  he  held  and  moulded  between  his  hands.  This  makes  him 
ftait  firom  his  preachment. — Block  anciently  fignified  the  head  part 
of  the  hat,  or  the  thing  on  nvhich  a  hat  is  formed^  and  fometimea  the 
hat  itfelf.-^-See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  **  He  weares  his  ftith 
but  at  the  falhion  of  his  iki/ ;  it  changes  with  the  next  block.** 
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It  were  a  delicate  ftratagem,  to  (hoc 

A  troop  of  horfe  with  felt :  ^  I'll  put  it  in  proof; 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  federal  Weaponi : 
"  I  am  fo  haantcd  with  this  broad-brim'd  Ifot 
''  Of  the  laft  progredt  iloci,  with  the  yonng  hatband**' 

Again,  in  The  Tnvo  Merry  Milkmaids,  1620 :  •* my  haber- 

dalher  has  a  new  block,  and  will  find  me  and  all  my  generation  in 
bea^ers^*  &C. 

Again,  in  Decker's  Gul*s  Hornbook,  1609 '  "  — ^^^^  cannot  ob- 
ferve  the  time  of  his  hatband,  nor  know  what  fafhion'd  block  is 
mod  kin  to  his  head ;  for  in  my  opinion,  the  braine  that  cannot 
chnfe  \Mfelt  well,''  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Se'ven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London  by  Decker,  1606. 
"  i— The  blocke  for  his  head  alters  (after  than  the  feUrasksi  can 
fittc  him."^ 

Again,  in  Rwt  and  a  great  Cafi,  an  ancient  colleAion  of  ^n« 
grams,  4to.  without  date,    Efigram  46.     In  Sextinum  : 
**  A  prettv  blocke  Sextinus  names  his  hat ; 
'*  So  much  the  fitter  for  his  head  by  that.'*    Steevznb, 

*  //  tuere  a  delicate  ftratagem,  to  Jhoe 
A  troop  of  horfe  *with  felt  :'^  i.  c.  with  flocks  kneaded  to  a 
ma(s,  a  prance  I  believe  tomcumes  ufed  in  former  ages,  for  it  is 
mentioned  in  Ariofto : 

*'  —  fece  ncl  cadar  ftrepito  quanto 

♦*  Avefle  avuto  fotto  i  piedi  il  feltroJ*    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  however  might  have  adopted  the  ftratagem  of  (hoe- 
ing a  troop  of  horfe  with /i-Zr,  from  thefollou'ing  pafla2e  in  Fen- 
ton's  Tragicall  Difcourfes ,  ^  ^to»   b.  1.  1 567:  •' he  attyreth 

himfclfe  for  the  purpofc  in  a  night-gownc  girt  to  hym,  with  a 
paire  of  /hoes  of  fllte,  Icaflc  the  noy fc  of  his  fecte  fhoulde  difcorer 
his  goingc."     P.  58. 

Again,  in  Hay  any  Worhe  for  a  Cooper,  an  ancient  pamphlet,  no 
date:  "  Their  adverfaries  are  very  eager:  the  faints  in  hearen 
have  felt  o'  their  tongues."    Steevens, 

This  '*  delicate  ftratagem"  had  adhially  lieen  put  in  pradioe 
about  fifty  years  before  Shakfpeare  was  bom,  as  we  learn  from 
I-«rd  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth ,  p.  41.  •*  And  now/' 
fays  that  hiftorian,  **  having  feafted  the  ladies  royally  for  divers 
dayes,  he  [Henry]  departed  from  Toumay  to  Lifle,  [Oft  m, 
1 51 3,]  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  lady  Margaret,  who  c^fod 
there  ajufte  to  be  held  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  the  place 
beine  a  fore-room  raifed  high  from  the  ground  by  many  fteps,  and 
paved  with  black  fquare  ftone&  like  marble;  while  the  horfet,  to 
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And  when  t  have  ftolen  upon  chefe  fons-in-law. 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill.* 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  with  Attendants. 

Gbst.  O,  here  he  is ;  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  mod  dear  daughter — 

LsjR.  No  refcue  ?  What,  a  prifoner  ?  I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune.^ — Ufe  me  well ; 
You  fliall  have  ranfom.     Let  me  have  a  furgeon, 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gbnt.  You  Ihjll  have  any  thing. 

Lear.  Nofeconds?  All  myfelf  ? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  fait,' 
To  ufe  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots. 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  duft.* 

prercnt  Aiding,  nuere  Jbod  with  felt  or  flocks  (the  Latin  words  are 
febnfive  tormeuto) :  Sihtt  which  the  ladies  danced  all  night.'' 

Malonb* 

*  Thefi,  kill,  kill,  fcfr.]  This  was  formerly  the  word  given  in 
the  Engliih  army,  when  an  onfet  was  made  on  the  enemy.  So»  in 
Vnuu  ami  Adonis  : 

**  Give*  falfe  alarms,  fuggeftcth  mutinv, 
*•  And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  kill^  kill," 
Again,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magiftrates,  i6lO,  p.  31  C  : 
"  For  while  the  Frenchmen  frefh  aflaultcd  ftiil, 

•*  Our  Englifhmen  came  boldly  forth  at  night, 
**  Crying,  Saint  George,  Salifbury,  kill^  kiU^ 
«•  And  offer'd  freflily  with  their  foes  to  fight/'    Ma  lone* 

^  The  natMral  fool  of  foTturx.']  So,  in  Romeo  and  Jitliet : 
**  O,  I  am y&r/irar/x  fool !"    Steevbns. 

^  a  manofCzlt,^  A  man  of  fait  is  a  man  of  tears.     In  AlVs 

Well  thai  ends  Welly  we  meet  with — '^  yoMi  fait  tears'  head;"  and 
in  Trwhu  and  Creffida,  <'  the  fait  of  broken  tears.*'  Again,  in 
C§riolanmj  : 

'*  He  has  betray 'd  your  bufinefs,  and  given  up, 

•*  For  certain  drops  o^  fait,  your  city  Rome.     Malom b. 

*  Ajj,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dsift.'\  Thefe  words  are  not  in 
ibe  folio,    Malonb* 
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Gest.  Good  fir,'— 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegroom  ^ 
What? 

I  will  be  jovial ;  come,  come ;  I  am  a  king. 

My  mailers,  know  you  that  ? 
Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Le^r.  Then  there's  life  in  it.*    Nay,  an  you  get 
it,  you  fliall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  fa,  fa,  fa. 

[£a7/,.  running ;  Altcndunts  follozv. 
Gest.  A  fight  moft pitiful  in  the  meaneft  wretch ; 
Paft  fpeaking  of  in  a  king ! — Thou  haft  one  daugh- 
ter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curfe 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.  Hail,  gentle  fir. 
>  Gent.  Sir,  fpeed  you  :  What's  your  will  ? 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  fir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Gent.  Moft  fure,  and  vulgar :  every  one  hears 
that. 
Which  can  diftinguifh  found. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

Cent.  Near,  and  on  fpeedy  foot ;  the  main  ded- 

cry 


For  the  fake  of  metre,  I  have  here  repeated  the  prepofition*- 
/or,  which  appears  to  have  been  accidentally  omittol  in  the  old 
copies.    Steevens. 

9  Gent.  Good  fir  ^  Thefe  words  I  have  reftored  from  one  of  die 
quartos.    In  the  other,  they  are  omitted.     The  folio  reads : 
—-tfy^KTirf  bridegroom— —    Steevens. 

*  Then  there  s  life  in  //.]  The  cafe  is  not  >-ct  defperate. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  There's iap  in't yet,"    Steevens. 
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Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.' 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  fir :  that's  all. 

Gest.  Though  that  the  queen  on  fpecial  caufc 
is  here. 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  fir.  [£a7/  Gent. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from 
mc;'  . 
Let  not  my  worfcr  fpirit  *  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  plcafe ! 

Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  fir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  a  mofl:  poor  man,  made  tame  by  fortune's 
blows ;  * 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forrows,^ 
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'  — -^  the  main  dejcry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought S\  The  mainhoAy  is  expe^rd  to  be 
difcty'd  every  hour.    The  expreffion  is  harlh.    Joh  n s o  n. 

* my  njjorfer  Jpirit ]  By  this  expreffion  may  be  meant— 

my  evil  genius.     Steevens. 

*  made  t2Lmc  by  fortune's  blows. "]  So,  in  Much  ado  about 

Motiing: 

"  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  gentle  hand." 
The  quartos  read : 

— —  made  lame  by  fortune's  blows.    Steevens. 

The  folio  has — ^made  tame  to  fortune's  blows.  I  believe  the  ori- 
ginal U  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  true  reading.  So,  in 
our  poet's  37th  Sonnet : 

"  Sal,  made  lame  by  fortune^  deareft  fpight,— ." 

Malonb. 

*  Who^  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forronvs,']  u  e.  Sorrows 
paft  and  prefent.     Warburton. 

Haud  ignara  mali,  miferi^  fuccurrere  difco. 
I  doubt  whether  feeling  is  not  ufed,  with  our  poet's  ufual  licence, 
(ox  felt.    Sorrows  known,  not  by  relatioix,  but  by  experience. 

Maloke* 
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Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.    Give  me  your  hand, 
1*11  lead  you  to  fome  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks : 

The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Steward. 

Steht.  a  proclaimed  prize !  Mod  happy! 

That  eyelefs  head  of  thine  was  firft  fram'd  flefti 
To  raife  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitorj 
Briefly  thyfelf  remember :  ^ — The  fword  is  out 
That  muft  deftroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  ftrength  enough  to  it.  [Edgar  oppofes. 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peafant» 

Dar*ft  thou  fupport  a  publifh'd  traitor?  Hence; 
Left  that  the  infedion  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.  Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  *cafion. 

SrEir.  Let  go,  flave,  or  thou  dieft. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,*  and  let 
poor  volk  pafs.  And  ch'ud  ha*  been  z>^agger*d 
out  of  my  life,  'twould  not  ha*  been  zo  long  as  'tis 


'  Bn'ejfy  thyfelf  rememher:'\    i.   c.    Qiiickly  recoiled  the  paft 
ofiences  of  thy  life,  and  recommend  thyfelf  to  heaven. 

Warburton. 
So  Othello  fays  to  Defdemona : 

•'  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime, 
**  Unreconcird  as  jret  to  heaven  and  grace, 
**  Solicit  for  it  ftraight."    Malone. 

*  go  your  gait ^  Gang  your  gate  \&  a  common  expreffion  in 

the  North.  In  the  laft  rebellion,  when  the  Scotch  foldiers  had 
finifiied  their  exercife,  inftead  of  our  term  of  difmifOon,  their  phrafe 
was,  gang  your  gaits.    Ste  evens. 
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by  a  vortnight.  Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  man ; 
keep  out,  che  vor'yc,'  or  ife  try  whether  your 
coftard  *  or  my  bat  ^  be  the  harder :  Ch'ill  be  plain 
with  you, 

Steiv.  Out,  dunghill! 

Edg.  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir:    Come;   no 
matter  vor  your  foins/ 

[They  fight ;  and  Edgar  knocks  hm  dozvn. 

Srpjr.  Slave,  thou  haft  flain  me : — Villain,  take 
my  purfe ; 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'ft  about  me. 
To  Edmund  carl  of  Gloftcr ;  *  feck  him  out 


9  che  ijor^je,]  I  avar/t  you.     Edgar  counterfeits  the  wcllcrn 

dialcA.    Johnson. 

When  our  ancient  writers  have  occafion  to  introduce  a  ruftick, 
they  commonly  alloc  him  this  Somerfetfhire  dialedl.  Mercury,  in 
the  fecond  book  of  Ovid's  Mctamorphofis,  afTuroes  the  appearance 
of  a  clown,  and  our  tranflator  Golding  has  made  him  fpeak  with 
the  provinciality  of  Shakfpeare *s  Edgar.    S t  e  e ve  n s. 

*  — .^o«r  coftardj — ]  Coftard ^  i.  e.  head.  So,  in  K.  Richard  III: 
«•  Take  him  over  the  coftard  with  the  hilt  of  thy  fword." 

Stesvens. 

'  mj  bat         ]  i.  e.  club.     So,  in  Sfenfer: 

'*  a  handfome  hat  he  held, 

"  On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  far  in  eld.'' 
Again,  in  Muccdonts,  1508: 

**  With  this  my  iat  I  will  beat  out  thy  brains." 
Again,  in  The  Finner  of  Wakefield^  1 599 ; 

*'  let  every  thing  be  ready, 

••  And  each  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  neck."    Steevens. 
Rather  in  this  place  ay?/i^.    In  Suffex  a  walking-ftick  is  called 
a  hat.    Bats  and  cluhs  are  diftinguifhed  in  Coriolanus,  Ad  I.  fc«  i. 
«•  where  go  you  with  bats  and  ctubs.*'    Holt  White. 

*  no  matter  'vor  your  foins.J  To  foin,  is  to  make  what  we 
call  a  thruft  in  fencing.    Shakfpeare  often  ufes  the  word. 

Steevens. 
^  To  Edmmd  earl  of  Glofter ;]    Mr.  Smith  has  endeavoured, 

R  4 
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Upon  the  Britifh  party : -O,  untimely  death  I 

[Dies. 

Edg.  I  know  thee  well :  A  ferviceable  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  miftrcfs. 
As  badnefs  would  defire. 

Glo.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg»  Sit  you  down,  father ;  reft  you, — 
Lct*s  fee  his  pockets :  thefe  letters,  that  he  fpeaks 

of. 
May  be  my  friends. — He's  dead ;  I  am  only  forry 
He  had  no  other  death *s-man. — Let  us  fee : — 
Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies*  minds,  we'd  rip  their  hearts  i 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful.* 

without  any  fuccefs,  to  prove  in  a  long  note«  that  we  ought  to 
md^^ttfr  both  here  and  below,  becaufe  the  Steward  had  only 
one  letter  in  his  pocicet,  namely  that  written  by  Goneril.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  change,  for  letters  formerly  was  ufed  likeefffloU 
in  Latin,  when  one  only  was  intended.  So,  in  Aft  I.  fc.  v.  Lear 
fays  to  Kent,  "  Go,  you,  before  to  Gloftcr,  with  tie/e  letters -^^ 
and  Kent  replies,  '*  I  will  not  fleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered 
your  letter.**  Again,  in  Aft  IV.  fc.  v.  the  Steward  fays  to  Regan, 
•«  I  muft  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  Utters,*'  meanineonly 
Goneril's  letter,  which  Ed^ar  prefently  reads.  Such,  as  I  obferved 
on  that  paflagc,  is  the  rcadmg  of  (he  original  quarto  copies,  which 
in  the  folio  is  changed  to  letter.  Whether  the  Steward  had  alfo  a 
letter  from  Regan,  it  is  not  here  neceflary  to  inquire.  The  words 
which  he  ufes,  do  not,  for  the  reafon  I  have  auiened,  neceflarily 
\m^\y  two  letters :  and  as  Edgar  finds  no  letter  from  Regan,  we 
may  infer  that  when  (he  faid  to  the  Steward  in  a  former  fcene, 
take  thou  this,  (he  gave  him  a  rine  or  fome  other  token  of  regard 
for  Edmund,  and  not  a  letter.    Malonb. 

^  7#  know  our  enemies'  minds ^  ijje'd  rip  their  hearts ; 
Their  papers^  is  more  laivfuL^    This  is  darklv  expreflcd :  the 
meaning  is.  Our  enemies  are  put  ypon  the  rack,   and  torn  in 
pieces  to  extort  confeffion  of  their  fccrcts ;  to  tear  open  their  letters 
is  morclawfuL    War  burton. 

_  w6.  rip ]  Thus  the  (|uartos«    The  folio  reads— i<uw 

rip.    The  editor  of  Uie  fecond  folio^  imagining  that  pafers  wai 
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[reads.]  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered. 
Toti  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your 
will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered. 
There  is  nothing  done^  if  he  return  the  conqueror:  Then 
am  I  the  prifoner,and  his  bed  my  gaol i  from  the  loath' d 
warmth  whereof  deliver  me,  and  fupply  the  place  for 
your  labour. 

Tour  wife,  (fo  I  would  fay,)  and  your 
affe£lionate  fervant^ 

Goncril 

O  undiftinguifti'd  fpacc  of  woman's  will !  • — 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  hufband's  life; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother! — Here,  in  the 

fands. 
Thee  TU  rake  up,  the  poft  unfandified' 


the  nomiaative  cafe«  for  //  fubftituted  art :  Their  papers  ore  more 
hwfuL  But  the  conftrudlion  is, — to  rip  their  papers*  b  more  law- 
fbL  His  aheratioD,  however*  has  been  adopted  by  the  modem  edi« 
tors.    Malone. 

7  ^^-^affeBionate  fenrant*]  Afitr  /ervant,  one  of  the  quartos 

has  this  ftrange  continuation :  '* and  for  you  her  owne  for 

vnuer,  Gonerill."    Stebvbns. 

In  this  place  I  have  followed  the  quarto  of  which  the  firft  figna- 
tnie  is  A,  The  other  reads — ^*  Your  (wife,  fo  I  would  fay)  vwr 
aflfeEHonate  fervant ;"  and  adds  the  words  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stee- 
pens. The  folio,  reads — «*  Your  (wife  fo  I  would  fay)  afibftionate 
icxrant,  GonerU."    Malonb. 

•  O  UHdifiinguifi^d  fpace  of  nuomans  nutll!^  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  read— of  woman's  luit !  The  meanin?  [{^y^  Dr.  Warburton 
in  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition*]  is*^'  The  variations  in  a  wo- 
man's  will  are  fo  fudden»  and  their  liking  and  loathing  follow  fo 
cniick  upon  each  other,  that  there  is  no  diftmguilhable  fpace  between 
nem."    Malone. 

I  believe«  the  plain  meaning  is — O  nndiltinguijbing  Ucentkufnefi 
gf  M  nuomams  utclinatkus !     Steevbns. 

9  Thtt  ril  rake  uf,  the  poft  unfandtified  Csfr.]  I'U  cover  thee. 
In  Stafibrdlhire*  to  rahg  the  fire,  is  to  cover  it  with  fuel  fi^r  the 
night.    JoHMsoif. 
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Of  murderous  lechers :  and,  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracious  paper  ftrike  the  fight 
Of  the  death-pradtis'd  duke :  *  For  him  'tis  well. 
That  of  thy  death  and  bufinefs  I  can  tell. 

[Exit  Edgar,  dragging  out  the  body. 

Glo.  The  king  is  mad :  How  ftiff  is  my  vile 
fenfe. 
That  I  ftand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling' 
Of  my  huge  forrows !  Better  I  were  diftrad : 
So  (hould  my  thoughts  be  fever'd  ^  from  my  griefs ; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lofc 
The  knowledge  of  themfelves. 

Re-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father,  I'll  beftow  you  with  a  friend. 

\Exeunt. 


The  q>ithet,  unfanSified,  refers  to  his  want  of  burial  in  cmftcraud 
groand.    Steevenr. 

a thedeath-praa'ud  duke :^  The  duke  of  Albany,  whole 

death  is  machinated  by  f  raff  ice  or  treafon.    Johnson. 

'  and  have  ingenious  feeling — ]    Ingemoiu  feeling  fignifies 

a  feeling  from  an  underAanding  not  dulurbed  or  dirordered,  but 
which,  reprefenting  things  as  they  are,  makes  the  fenfe  of  pain 
the  more  exquifite.    Warburto  n. 

4  ._i^^<2vrV— -]  The  quartos  read  fenced*    SrEEVEKi; 
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SCENE      VII. 

A  Tent  in  the  French  camp.  Lear  on  a  bed,  ajleep ; 
Phyfician,  Gentleman,*  and  Others^  attending: 
Enter  Cordelia  and  Kent, 

Cor.  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  fliall  I  live,  and 
work. 
To  match  thy  goodnefs  ?  My  life  will  be  too  Ihort, 
And  every  meafure  fail  me.^ 

KENr.  To  be  acknowledged,  madam,  is  o'er- 
pay'd. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modeft  truth; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp*d,  but  fo. 

Cor.  Be  better  fuited :  ^ 

Thefe  weeds  are  memories  of  thofe  worfer  hours ;  • 


*  —  Pi&y/?f/«r,  Gentleman,  &€•]  In  the  quartos  the  diredUon 
p«  ••  Enter  Cordelia,  Kent,  and  DoBor*'  omitting  by  negli- 
gence die  Gentleman,  who  yet  in  thofe  copies  is  a  fpeaker  in  the 
oooHcof  the  fcene,  and  remains  with  Kent,  when  the  reft  go 
eat.  Lithe  folio,  the  diredion  is,  **  £nter  Cordelia,  Kent, 
and  Gentleman ;"  to  the  latter  of  whom  all  the  fpeeches  are  given, 
which  in  the  original  copies  are  divided  between  the  fhyficiam  and 
the  gentleman.  I  fuppole,  from  a  penury  of  adors,  it  was  fonnd 
convenient  to  unite  the  two  characters,  which,  we  (ee,  were  ori- 
ni^dly  diflind.  Cordelia's  words,  however,  mieht  have  taught 
tne  editor  of  the  fdio  to  have  given  the  gentleman  iimom  he  retained 
the  appellation  of  DoHor  : 

•*  Be  govem'd  hyyour  Itnonuledzey  and  proceed 
•*  I'  the  fway  of  your  own  will."    Malonb. 

6 f<fj^  meafure  fail  meA    AVL  good  which  I  (hall  allQ^ 

thee,  or  meafure  out  to  thee,  will  be  fcanty.    Johnson. 

^  Be  better  fuited:']  i.  t.  Be  better  drefs'd,  pot  on  a  better  fuit 
ofdotbes.    Steevens. 

*  Tbrfe  *uoeedt  an  memories  of  thofe  nmrftr  ikwr/;]  Metnarkt^ 
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I  pr'ythce,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  mc,  dear  madam; 

Yet  to  be  known,  Ihortens  my  made  intent  :^ 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not. 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  fo,  my  good  lord. — How  docs 
the  king  ?  [to  the  Phyfician. 

Phys.  Madam,  fleeps  ftill. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abufed  nature ! 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  fenfcs,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father !  * 


i.  e.  Memorials*  remembrancers.     Shakfpeare  ofes  the  word  ii 
the  fame  fcnfc.  As  You  Like  It,  Aft  II.  fc.  iii : 
•*  O,  my  fweet  mafter !  O  you  memory 

•«  Of  old  Sir  Rowland !" Steevbns. 

So,  in  Stowc's  Survey  of  London ,  1618  : — '*  A  printed  memorie 
hanging  up  in  a  table  at  the  entrance  into  the  church-door." 

Maloni. 

f jfy  made  intent :]    There  is  a  diflbnancy  of  terms  in 

madeiutenti  one  implying  the  idea  of  a  thing  done»  the  ocher» 
undone.    I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  wrote — laid  ifiteut,  i.  e.  projeded. 

WARBVaTOV. 

An  intent  madet  is  an  intent  formed.  So  we  fay  in  commoii 
language,  to  make  a  defign,  and  to  make  a  refoiution.    JoH  kson, 

»  Of  this  cbild'changed  father  f^  i.  e.  Changed  to  a  child  by 
his  years  and  wrongs ;  or  periiaps^  reduced  to  this  condition  by 
his  children.    Stbbvbns. 

Lear  b  become  infane,  and  this  is  the  change  referred  to.  In- 
fanity  b  not  the  propert)'  of  fecond  childhood,  but  douge.  Con- 
fonant  to  this  explanation  is  what  Cordelia  almoft  immediatdy 
adds: 

**  O  my  dear  father !  reftoration  hang 
*«  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kifs 
**  Repair  thofe  violent  harms,  that  my  two  fitters 
•*  Have  in  thy  reverence  made !"     H  e  n l b  y. 
Cy/to  child-changed /«/^^r/]  That  is,  cbofi^edhy  hhchMrmi 
u  father,  whofe  jarring  (enfes  have  been  untuned  by  the  nionftrous 
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Pars.  So  pleafe  your  majcfty. 

That  we  may  Wake  the  king  ?  he  hath  flept  long. 

Cor.  Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ceed 
I*  the  fway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  madam ; '    in  the  heavinefs  of  his 
fleep. 
We  put  frefli  garments  on  him. 

Purs.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 
him; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well.-* 

Phys.  Pleafe  you,  draw  near. — Louder  the  mu- 
fick  there.* 


ingradtade  of  his  daughters.  So,  care-crazed,  crazed  by  care; 
^vave-nvom,  worn  ij  the  waves ;  ivoe-ivcaricd,  harafled  fy  woe ; 
Sec.    Malone. 

'  Jj,  madam ;  &€.]  Tlie  folio  gives  thefc  four  lines  to  a  Gen^ 
tUmon.  One  of  the  quartos  (they  were  l)oth  printed  in  the  fame 
year»  and  for  the  fame  printer)  gives  the  two  firft  to  the  Dodor, 
and  the  two  next  to  Kent.  The  other  quarto  appropriates  the 
two  firft  to  the  DoSor,  and  the  two  following  ones  to  a  Gentleman. 
I  have  given  the  two  firft,  which  beft  belong  to  an  attendant,  to 
die  Gentleman  in  waiting,  and  the  other  two  to  the  Pfyfoiati,  on 
account  of  the  caution  contained  in  them,  which  is  more  fuiublc 
to  his  profeflion.    Steevens. 

In  the  folio  the  Gentleman  and  (as  he  is  here  called)  the  Phjjt^ 
iHm,  is  one  and  the  fame  perfon.     Ritson. 

^  Fejy  nvell.^  This  and  the  following  line  I  have  reftored  from 
die  quartos.    Steevbns. 

s  Lauder  the  mufick  there.']  I  have  already  obferved  In  a 

note  on  The  Second  Part  of  King  Htnry  IV.  Vol.  IX.  p.  192,  n.  4, 
that  Shakfpeare  confidercdy^/  mufick  as  favourable  to  fleep.  Lear, 
w€  may  fuppofe,  had  been  thus  compofed  to  reft  \  and  now  the 
Phyfician  defires  louder  mufick  to  be  played,  for  the  purpofe  of 
walung  him.  So  again,  in  Pericles ,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,  ^^ri- 
to  recover  Thaifa,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  fea«  fay>. 
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Cor.  O  my  dear  &ther !  Refloration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  ^  and  let  this  kifs 
Repaix  thole  violent  harms,  that  my  two  fillers 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princefs ! 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  thefe  white 
flakes 
Had  challeng*d  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  againft  the  warring  winds  ? 
FTo  ftand  ^  againfl  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
in  the  moft  terrible  and  nimble  ftroke 
Of  quick,  Crofs  lightning  ?  to  watch  (poor  perdu !} 
With  this  thin  helm  ?  *]  Mine  enemy's  dog,' 

*'  The  rough  and  woeful  mufick  that  we  have, 
••  Caufe  it  to  found,  *l)cfccch  you," 
Again,  in  The  Winter^ s  Tale  : 

«•  Mujick,  flwflirher;  ftrike!**    Malonb, 

^  —  Reftoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;]  This  is  fine.  She  invokes  the  eoddefi 
of  health,  Hyedia,  under  tne  name  of  Reftoration,  to  maice  her 
die  minifter  of  her  rites,  in  this  holy  office  of  recovering  her  & 
tiler's  loft  fenfes.    Warburton. 

Reftoration  is  no  more  tlian  recovery  perfonified*     Steevens. 

7  [To  ftand  &c»]  The  lines  within  crotchets  are  omitted  ia  tfa« 
£olio.    Johnson. 

■  — —  to  nvatch  {poor  perdu ! ) 

With  this  thin  helm  A*]  The  allufion  is  to  the  forlom-hope  in 
an  army,  which  are  put  upon  defperate  adventures,  and  called  in 
French  enfans  ferdus.  Thefe  enfans  pcrdus  being  always  ilightl^ 
and  badly  armed,  is  the  rcafon  that  (he  adds.  With  thisthin  helm  \ 
i*  e*  bare-headed.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  of  the  word  perdu  is  juft,  thoDgh 
the  latter  part  of  his  aifertion  has  not  the  leaft  foundation.  Faums 
Jovins,  fpeakine  of  the  body  of  men  who  were  anciently  fent  on 
this  defperate  adventure,  (ays,  '*  Hos  ab  immoderata  fortitudine 
ferditos  vocant,  et  in  fummo  honorc  atque  admiratione  habent.*' 
It  is  not  likely  that  thofe  who  deferved  fo  well  of  their  country 
fbr  expofing  themfelves  to  certain  danger,  fhould  be  fent  oat« 
fummi  admiratione,  and  yet  (lightly  and  badly  armed. 
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Though  he  had  bit  nie>  fbould  have  flood  that  night 
Againft  my  fire ;  And  waft  thou  fain^  poor  fathert 


The  fame  allufion  ocean  in  Sir  W.  Davenaot^  Love  and  //«- 
1649: 

**  I  have  endur'd 

•«  Another  night  would  tire  a  ferdn, 
•*  More  than  a  wet  furrow  and  a  great  froft/* 
Again,  in  Cartwrieht's  Ordinary  : 

'*  as  for  perduesy 

.    **  Some  chcuce  fous*d  fi(h»  brought  couchant  in  a  difh 
**  Among  fome  fennel  or  fome  other  grafs, 
••  Showf  how  they  lye  i'  th'  field."    Steitbhs. 

In  Polemon's  ColU^hn  of  Battels^  4to*  bl,  L  printed  by  Bynne- 
fDan»  p*  98,  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Mangnano  is  tran/lated 
from  Jovins,  in  which  is  the  following  pafTage: — **  They  were 
Tcry  chofen  fdowes  taken  out  of  all  the  Cantons,  men  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  of  fingular  forwardeneffe :  who  by  a  very 
auntient  order  of  that  country,  that  by  dooyne  fome  deede  of 
paiTyng  proweife  they  may  obcaine  rare  honour  ofwarrefare  before 
thev  be  erowen  in  yeares,  doe  of  themfclves  requefl  all  perillous 
and  harde  pieces  of  fervlce,  and  often  ufe  with  deadlye  praife  to 
nuine  onto  propofed  death.  Thefe  men  do  they  call,  of  their 
immoderate  fortitude  and  floutneflfe,  the  defperats  forlorne  hopen, 
and  the  Frenchmen  enfans  ptrdus :  and  it  is  lawful!  for  them,  by 
the  prerogative  of  their  proweflc,  to  beare  an  enfigne,  to  have 
conduce  and  double  wages  all  their  life  long.  Neyther  are  the 
ferlome  knowen  from  the  reft  by  anye  other  marke  and  cognifance 
dian  the  plumes  of  white  feathers,  the  which,  after  the  manner  of 
captaines,  thev  doe  toum  behinde,  waveryng  over  theyr  (boulder 
with  a  brave  Icynde  of  riot." 

Again,  in  Bacon's  Apology y  touching  the  late  Earl  of  Eilex, 

l2mo.  16^1*  P»  105 :  " you  have  put  me  like  one  of  thofe 

that  the  Frencnmen  call  Enfans  perdm  that  fcrve  on  foot  before 
lionenien."    Reed. 

Amongft  other  defperate  fervices  in  which  the  forlorn  hope,  or 
.m^mmperdus,  were  engaged,  the  night-watches  ieem  to  have  been 
a  common  one.     So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
*•  I  am  fet  here  like  ^  perdu, 
*'  To  'watcb  a  fellow  diat  has  wrong'd  my  miftrefs." 
Liitli  French  Lanvyer,  A&.  11.  {Q,n.     Wh alley. 

Witb  this  thin  heim?]  With  this  thin  covering  of  hair. 

Malone. 
9  .^mm^MHiefttmy's  do^,]  Thus  the  folio.    Both  the  quartos 
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To  hovel  thee  with  fwlne,  and  rogues  forlorn^ 
In  Ihort  and  mufly  draw  ?  Alack,  alaCk  ! 
'Tis  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all.* — He  wakes ;  fpeak  to  him^ 
Pars.  Madam,  do  you ;  'tis  fitted. 

Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  your 
majcfty? 

Lejr.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o*  the 
grave : — 
Thou  art  a  foul  in  blifs ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  fcald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lejr.  You  are  a  fpirit,  I  know ;  When  did  you 

die? 
Cor.  Still,  ftill,  far  wide! 
Pars.  He's  fcarce  awake;  let  him  alone  awhile. 
Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Where  am  I  ? — ^Fair 
day-light? — 
I  am  mightily  abus'd.' — I  fhould  even  die  with 
pity. 

To  fee  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  fay. — 
I  will  not  fwear,  thefe  are  my  hands : — let's  fee; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    'Would  I  were  affur*d 
Of  my  condition. 


read.  Mine  injtirious  dog;.    Poflilily  the  poet  wrote — Mine  imjmn^$ 

dog.      STBBVSMt. 

^  Had  not  cmtcluded  zlW]  h  is  *woHJer  that  thy  nnits  and  lift  hmi 
not  all  tnded.    Joh  Hto  n  . 

So,  in  Spenfcr't  Faery  ^en^  c.  viii : 

"  Nc  fpared  they  to  ftrip  her  naked  all.** 
Again,  in  Timon : 

"  And  difpoffefs  her  tf//.'*    Stbevems. 
^  lam  mightily  ahus^dJ]  I  am  ftrangely  impofed  on  by  appctr* 
inces;  1  am  in  a  ftrange  mift  of  uncertainty.    Joh n son. 
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Cor.  O,  look  upon  me,  fir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me  :— 
No,  fir,  you  muft  not  kneel/ 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me :  * 

I  am  a  very  foolifli  fond  old  man, 
Fourfcore  and  upward ; '  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfedl  mind.* 
Methinks,  I  fliould  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  flcill  I  have 
Remembers  not  thcfe  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  lafl:  night :  Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 


'  iV<7,  Jir,  you  muft  mt  kneeU'\  This  circumRancc  I  find  in  the 
old  plaj  on  the  fame  fuhjedl,  apparently  written  by  another  hand, 
and  publifhed  before  any  coition  of  Shakfpeare's  tragedy  had 
made  its  appearance.  As  it  is  always  difficult  to  fay  whether 
fach  accidental  refemblances  proceed  from  imitation^  or  a  fimi- 
larity  of  thinking  on  the  fame  occafion,  I  can  only  point  out  this 
to  the  reader,  to  whofe  determination  I  leave  the  qucftion. 

Stlevens* 

The  words,  Ko^  fir,  are  not  in  the  folio.    Ma  lone. 

•  Praj,  do  not  mock  me  ;]  So,  in  The  WinUrs  TaU,  Ad  V : 

*' Let  no  man  mock  me, 

"  For  I  will  kifs  her/'    St e evens. 

'  Fourfcore  and  ujnvard;]  Here  the  folio  (and  the  folio  only) 
adds — not  an  hour  more  or  lefs.  The  authenticity  of  this  paflage 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  juftly  fufpe^s.  It  was  probablv  the  interpo- 
lation of  fome  player,  and  is  better  omitted,  botu  in  regard  to 
fcnfe  and  veriification.     Stbevbns. 

The  words  not  an  hour  more  or  lefsy  are  judicioofly  reprobated  by 
\Rx.  Steevens  as  the  inieri)olation  of  fome  fbolilh  player.  We 
jhould  therefore  read : 

Fourfcore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly  *withjtm. 

Ritson* 

•  I  fear,  I  am  not  in  mj  perfeS  mind."]  The  iTuarto  reads  2 

I  fear,  I  am  not  perfdfl  in  my  mind.    Johnson. 

So  one  of  the  quartos*  The  other  reads  accordiii^  to  the  prc« 
fait  text.    Steevens. 

Vol.  XIV.  S 
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For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  fo  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  Yes,  'faith.     I  pray, 
weep  not : 
If  you  have  poifon  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  fitters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  fome  caufe,  they  have  not. 

Cor.  No  caufe,  no  caufe^ 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  fir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abufe  me. 

Pnrs.  Be  comforted,  good  madam:  the  great 
rage. 
You  fee,  is  cur'd  ^  in  him  :  [and  yet  *  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  loft. 'J 

9  ■         is  cur* J ]  Thus  the  quartos.     The  folio  reads^    . 

■    ■     is  i/7/*^.     Steevens. 

* [and yet  &c.]  This  is  not  in  the  folio.    Johnson. 

'  To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  loft,']  i,  c.  To  KCConcile 
it  to  his  apprehcnfion.     Warburton, 

The  uncommon  verb — to  e^-en,  occurs  again  in  Cymhelifte,  Aft  IIL 
fc.  iv : 

"  There's  more  to  be  confider'd ;  but  we'll  evex 
"  All  that  good  time  will  give  us." 
The  meaning,  there  fcems  to  be,  we  will  fully  employ  all  die 
time  we  have.  So  here  the  Phyfician  fays,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
draw  from  Lear  a  full  relation  of  all  that  lie  felt  or  fuffered  while 
his  reafon  was  difturbed ;  to  make  him  employ  as  much  time  ill 
the  recital  of  what  has  befallen  him  as  pnffed  during  his  ftate  of 
infanity.     Malone. 

I  belie\'e.  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  juft.  The  poor  old 
king  had  nothing  to  tell,  though  he  had  much  to  hear.  The 
fpe&er's  meaning  therefore  I  conceive  to  be — it  is  dangerous  to 
render  all  that  pafled  during  the  interval  of  his  infanity,  e*wn  (i.  d. 
plain  or  level.)  to  his  underilanding,  while  it  continues  in  its 
prcfent  fiate  of  uncertainty.    Steevkns. 
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Dellre  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more. 
Till  further  fettling. 

Cor.  Wiirt  pleafe  your  highnefs  walk  ? 
Lear*  You  muft  bear  with  me : 

Pray  now,  forget  and  foi^ive:    I  am  old,  and 
foolim. 
^Exeunt  Lear,  Cordelia,  Phyfician,  and  At^ 
tendants. 

IGent.  Holds  it  true,  fir,* 
That  the  duke  of  Cornwall  was  fo  flain  ? 

Kent.  Mod  certain,  fir. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

.    Kent.  As  'tis  faid. 

The  baftard  fon  of  Glofter. 

Gent.  They  fay,  Edgar, 

His  banifh'd  fon,  is  with  the  earl  of  Kent 
In*  Germany. 

Kent.  Report  is  changeable. 

*Tis  time  to  look  about ;  the  powers  o*  the  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitremenf  is  like  to  be  a  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  fir.  [Exit. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly 
wrought. 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day*s  battle's  fought.]  [Exif. 

^  Holds  it  irue^  Jir^  What  is  printed  in  crotchets  is  not  in  the 
fUio.  It  is  at  leall  proper  if  not  neceffary ;  and  was  omitted  by 
the  author,  I  fuppofe,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  (horten  the  reprc- 
feotation.    Johnson. 

.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  it  was  omitted  by  the  players, 
after  the  author's  departure  from  the  ftage,  without  confulting 
him.  His  plays  have  been  long  exhibited  with  iimilar  omiffions, 
which  render  them  often  pcrfedtly  unintelligible.  The  lofs  however 
k  Kttle  felt  by  the  greater  part  of  the  audience,  who  are  intent 
npoo  other  matten.    Malonb. 
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A  C  T    V.      S  C  E  N  E    L 

Tbe  Camp  of  the  Britijb  F&rces^  near  Dover. 

Enter y  zriib  drums  and  colours ^  EIdm  CXD,  Rxgax^ 
OjicerSy  Soldiers^  and  Others. 

Edm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  lad  purpofe  holdi 
Or,  whether  fince  he  is  advis*d  by  aught 
To  change  the  courfe :  He's  full  of  alteration/ 
And  fclf-reproving : — bringhis  conllantpleafure.^ 

[To  an  Officer^  trfo  goes  ni. 

Reg.  Our  filler's  man  is  certainly  mifcarricd. 

Edm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  Tweet  loidp 

You  know  the  goodnels  I  intend  upon  you : 
Tell  me, — but  truly, — but  then  fpeak  the  tmtli^ 
Do  you  not  love  my  filler? 

EdsW.  In  honoured  love. 

[/?£G.  But  have  you  never'  found  my  brother's 
way 

< «/*  alteration,]  Oneof  the  quartos  reads, 

cf  ahdicatiom.    Steevcxs. 

^ his  tovSant  pUaJure.'\  His  fettled  refblatiocu  JoBvaoi^ 

^^  before: 

"  We  have  this  hour  a  C9mftant  will"  &c. 
See  p.  8.  n.  2.     Steefens. 

J  But  have  jw  ne^^er  &c.]  The  firfl  and  laft  of  thefe  (jpeedm^ 
printed  within  crotchets,  are  inierted  in  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer^a* 
llieobald's,  and  Dr.  Warborton's  editions;  the  two  intcnneditfB 
ones,  wbich  were  omitted  in  all  othen,  I  have  reftored  from  the 
old  quartos,  1 6o8., Whether  the>'  were  Idft  out  through  negiimce* 
or  becanle  the  imagery  contained  in  them  might  be  thoo|rfat  toa 
luxoriant,  I  cannot  dctermiiic  ^  butfuc  anatcdal  iDJoijiic^ — 
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To  the  forcfcnded  place  ?  • 
Edm.  That  thought  abufes  you.* 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjundT: 

And  bofom'd  with  her/  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. J 

Reg.  I  never  fliall  endure  her:  Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not : — 

She,  and  the  duke  her  hulband, — 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 

GoN.  I  had  rather  lofe  the  battle,  than  that  fifter 
Should  loofen  him  and  me.  [4/^'de. 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  fifter,  well  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — The  king  is  come  to  his  daughter, 

to  the  charafter  of  the  Baftard  by  the  omiffion  ;  for  he  is  made  to 
deny  that  flatly  at  6 r ft,  which  the  poet  only  meant  to  make  him 
evade,  or  return  flight  anfwers  to,  till  he  is  urged  fo  far  as  to  be 
obliged  to  ihelter  himfclf  under  an  immediate  falfehood.  Qiier>', 
however,  whether  Shakfpeare  meant  us  to  believe  that  Edmund 
had  aAuilly  found  his  way  to  the  forefendtd place  f   Ste evens. 

•  — ^—  forefended  place  ?\    Forefinded  means  prohibited^  for* 
hidden.    So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  ?.li 

**  Now,  h!C3i\cti  fonfend f  the  holy  maid  with  child?'* 

Stebvens. 
9  That  thought  abufes  yonJ]  That  thought  impofes  on  you :  you 
are  deceived.    This  fpeech  and  tlie  next  are  found  in  both  the 
quartos,  but  omitted  in  the  folio.     M alone. 

* bofom'd  <wiih  her,]    Bofim'd  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 

Hey  wood,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  fVefi,  1631  : 

"  We'll  crown  our  hopes  and  wiflies  with  more  pomp 

•*  And  fumptuons  coft,  than  Priam  did  his  fon 

«*  That  night  he  bo/om*d  Helen." 
Agaui,  in  Hey  wood's  Sil^uer  Age^  161 3  : 

"  With  fair  Alcmena,  (he  that  never  hofonCi 

"  Mortal,  iavcthec."    Steeveni. 
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With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  ftatc 

Forc'd  to  cry  out.  [Where  I  could  not  ^  be  honeflj 

I  never  yet  was  valiant :  *  for  this  bufinefs. 

It  toucheth  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 

Not  holds  the  king ;  *  with  others,  whom,  I  fear^ 

Moft  juft  and  heavy  caufes  make  oppofe.^ 


5  [Hiere  I  couid  not ]  What  is  within  the  crotchets 

is  omitted  m  the  folio.    Stebvens. 

4  —  Where  I  could  not  be  honeft^ 
I  ne<ver  yet  nuas  'valiant :]  This  fentiment  has  already  appeared 
in  Cymbeline  : 

Thou  moy*Ji  he  ntaliant  in  a  better  caufes 
But  nonv  thou  feenift  a  co^ward*  * 

Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  play>  entitukd.  The  fecond  Maiden* t 
Tragedy  : 

**  That  workc  is  never  undertooke  with  corage, 
**  That  makes  his  matter  blulh."     Steevens. 

<  Not  holds  the  kin£ ;]  The  quartos  read  bolds^  and  this  may  be 
the  true  reading.  Ttis  hujinef$  {{^y%  Albany)  touches  us  as  France 
inrvades  our  laftd^  not  as  it  holds  the  king.  Sec,  i.  e.  emboldens  him  to 
affert  his  former  title.  Thus  in  the  ancient  interlude  of  Hjcks 
Scomtr: 

"  Alas,  that  I  had  not  one  to  bold  me  V*    Steevens. 

6  Sir,  this  I  hear, — to — make  oppofe^  The  meaning  is.  The 
king,  and  others  whom  we  have  oppofed  arc  come  to  Cordelia.  I 
could  never  be  valiant  but  in  a  juft  quarrel.  We  muft  diftinguifh  ; 
.it  is  juft  in  one  fenfe  and  unjuft  in  another.     As  France  invades 

our  land  I  am  concerned  to  repel  him ;  but  as  he  holds ^  entertains, 
and  fupports  the  king,  and  others  'whom  I  fear  many  y«/?  and  heaijy 
€aujes  make,  or  compel,  as  it  were,  to  oppoje  us,  I  efteem  it  unjuft 
to  engage  againft  them.  This  fpeech,  thus  interpreted  according 
to  the  common  reading,  is  likewife  -^cty  ncceflary :  for  otherwife 
Albany,  who  is  charadterifed  as  a  man  of  honour  and  obfcrver  of 
jaftice,  gives  no  reafon  for  going  to  war  with  thofe,  whom  he 
owns  had  been  much  injured  under  the  countenance  of  his  ^x>wer. 

Warburtobt. 

The  quartos  read — For  this  I  hear,  &c.  Perhaps  Shakfpearo 
wrote — 'Fore  this,  I  hear,  the  king,  &:c.  Sir  is  the  reading  of 
the  folio.  Dr.  Warburton  has  explained  this  pailage,  as  if  the 
copies  read^ — Not  holds  the  king.  i.  e.  not  as  be  holds  the  king  \ 
but  both  the  quartos,  .in  which  done  the  latter  part  of  this  fpeech 
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Edm.  Sir,  you  Ipcak  nobly.^J 

Reg.  Why  is  this  rcafonM  ? 

Gos.  Combine  together  *gainft  the  enemy : 
For  thefe  domeftick  and  particular  broils  ^ 
Are  not  to  queftion  here.^ 

Alb.  Let  us  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.*  I  (hall  attend  you  prefently  at  your  tent. 

Reg.  Sifter,  you'll  go  with  us  ? 

GoN.  No. 

Reg.  'Tis  moft  convenient ;   pray  you,  go  with 
us. 

Gos.  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle :  [Afide.']  I  will 

go- 

is  found,  read — holds.  However,  Dr.  Warburton*s  interpretation 
is  prefcrvcd,  as  holds  may  certainly  have  been  a  mifprint  for  holds, 
in  copies  in  which  we  find  mo^ji,  for  noble,  (A61  V,  fc.  iii.)  O 
father t  iotO  fault,  (ibid.)  i\\t  miftrf/s  of  Hecate,  for  the  myfteries 
of  Hecate,  (Ad  1.  fc.  i.)  hlojjhms  for  bofoms.  Ad  V.  fc.  iii.  a 
miftrefles  cvward,  for  a  miflreifes  command.  Ad  IV.  fc.  ii.  &c. 
&c.     Malone. 

7  Sir,  you  fpeak  nobly,]  This  reply  muft  be  underftood  ironically. 

Malone. 

•  For  thefe  domeftick  and  particular  broils  — ]  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  folio.    The  quartos  have  it. 

For  thefe  domellic  doore  particulan.    Steevbns. 

Doore,  or  dore,  as  quarto  6  has  it,  was  probably  a  mifprint  for 
dear\  i.  e.  important.     Malone. 

Door  particulars,  iignify,  I  believe,  particulars  at  our  'very  doors, 
clofe  to  us,  and  confequently  fitter  to  be  fettled  at  home. 

Steevens. 

•  Are  not  to  queftion  here.]  Thus  the  quartos.     The  folio  reads. 

Arc  not  the  queftion  here.     Steevens. 

•  Edm.]  This  fpeech  is  wanting  in  the  folio,"    Steevens. 
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As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Edgar  dtfguifed. 

Edg,  If  e'er  your  grace  had  fpeech  with  man  fo 
poor. 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  I'll  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt  Edm.  Reg.  Gov.  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 

Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  vidlory,  let  the  trumpet  found 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  feem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there :  If  you  mifcarry. 
Your  bufinefs  of  the  world  hath  fo  an  end. 
And  machination  ceafes.*     Fortune  love  you ! 

Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  (hall  ferve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  ril  appear  again.  [Exit. 

Alb.  Why,   fare  thee  well ;  I  will  overlook  thy 
paper, 

Re-enter  EoMViiiy. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view,  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here  is  the  guefs  *  of  their  true  ftrength  and  forces 


5  JnJ  machination  cea/es.]  i.  e.  All  dcfigns  agalnft  your  life 
will  have  an  end.     Steevens. 

Thcfc  words  arc  not  in  the  quartos.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
line,  for  tove^  the  reading  of  the  original  copies,  the  folio  bat 
toves.    Maloke. 

4  Here  w  the  guefs  &c,]  The  modem  editors  read,  Hard  is  tho 
guefs.  So  the  quartos.  But  had  the  difcovery  l>een  diligent,  tho 
guefs  could  not  have  proved  fo  difficult.  I  have  given  the  two 
reading  from  the  folio«    Steevem «i 
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By  diligent  difcoverv ; — but  your  haftc 
Is  now  urg'don  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time*  [Exit. 

Edm.  To  both  thefe  lifters  have  I  fworn  my 
love; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  ftung 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  them  fhall  I  take  ? 
Both?  one?  or  neither?  Neither  can  be  enjoy'd. 
If  both  remain  alive:  To  take  the  widow, 
Exafperatcs,  makes  mad  her  iiftcr  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  fhall  I  carry  out  my  fide,^ 


The  original  reading  is,  I  think,  fufficicntly  clear.  The  moil 
diligent  inquiry  «i^>cs  not  enable  me  to  form  a  conjeAure  concerning 
the  true  (Irene rh  of  the  enemy.  Whether  we  read  L/rJ  or  hnr, 
the  adverfativc  particle  /•///  in  the  fubfequent  line  fecins  employed 
with  little  propriety.  Accf»nling  to  the  prefent  reac'inr^,  it  may 
mean,  lut  you  arc  now  fo  iJiclied  in  point  of  time,  tharyou  have 
little  leifure  for  fuch  fpeculations.  The  quartos  read — tlicir  preai 
firength.     Ma  lone. 

*  fVie  nviil  greet  the  time.]  We  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  occa- 
fioiu    Johnson. 

*  carry  out  my  Jsde,']  Bring  my  purpofe  to  a  fuccefsful 
iffue,  to  completion.  Side  feems  here  to  have  the  fenfe  of  the 
French  word  partie,  in  prendre  partie,  to  take  his  refolution* 

JOHNSOW, 

So,  in  The  Honeft  Man's  Fortuftey  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*•  and  carry  out 

"  A  world  of  evils  with  thy  title." 
Again,  in  one  of  the  Fajicn  Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1^5.  ««  Hey* 
don's  fon  hath  dome  out  the  Jide  ftoutly  here"  &c»     Steevens, 
And  hardly  Jhall  I  carry  out  my  Jide, 

Her  hujband  being  alive.']  That  is,  *'  I  (hall  fcarcely  be  able  to 
.make  out  my  game."    The  allufion  is  to  ajparty  at  cards,  and  he 
is  afraid  that  he  fhall  not  be  able  to  make  his  fide  fuccefsful. 
So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sile?it  Woman,  Ccntaure  fays  of  Epicene : 

"  She  and  Mavis  will  fet  up  a  Jide.** 
That  is,  will  be  partners.     And  in  Maflinger's  Unnatural  Com* 
hatt  Bel gard  fays : 
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Her  hufband  being  alive.     Now  then,  we'll  ufc 
His  countenance  for  the  battle;  which  being  donc^ 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devife 
His  fpeedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia,— 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  fee  his  pardon :  for  my  ftatc 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.'  [Exit^ 


**  —  And  if  now 

**  At  this  downright  game,  I  may  but  hold  year  cards^ 

"  lii  not  pull  d(nvtt  the  fide.'* 
In  The  Maid's  Tragedy^  the  fame  cxprcflion  occurs : 

Dula.  I'll  hold  your  cards  againft  any  two  I  know. 

Evad.  Afpaiia  take  her  part. 

Dula*  I  will  refufe  it ; 

She  will  pluck  donvn  a  Jide,  fhe  does  not  ufe  it. 
But  the  phrafe  is  dill  more  clearly  explained  in  Madinger's  GnM 
Duke  of  Florence t    where  Cozimo  fays  to   Pctronella^    who  hadL 
challenged  him  to  drink  a  fecond  bowl  of  wine : 

"  Pray  you,  paufe  a  little ; 

**  If  I  hold  your  cards,  /  Jhall  pull  d<nvu  the  fide\ 

**  I  am  not  good  at  the  game."     M.  Mason. 

Edmund,  I  think,  means,  liardly  (hall  I  be  able  to  make  mj^ 
farty  good;  to  maintain  my  caufe.  We  ihould  now  fay — to  bear 
out,  which  Coles  in  his  DidL  16791  interprets,  to  make  good,  /# 
firve  harmlefsm 

Side  for  party  was  the  common  language  of  the  time.  So,  in  a 
letter  from  William  earl  of  Pembroke  to  Robert  earl  of  Leiccfter, 
Michaelmas  day,  1625,  ^y^'^^y  P^P^rs,  Vol.  11.  p.  361  :  "  The 
queenes  Jide,  and  fo  herfelf^  labour  much  to  ly  at  Salifhury." 

Malone. 

'  for  my  ft  ate 

Stands  on  me  &c.]  I  do  not  think  that^or  ftands  in  this  place 
as  a  word  of  inference  or  caufality.  The  meaning  is  rather: 
Such  is  my  determination  concerning  Lear;  as  for  my  ftate  //  requires 
nvw,  not  deliberation,  hut  defence  and  fupport.    Johnson. 
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SCENE     II. 

A  Field  between  the  two  Cavips. 

Alarum  within.  Enter ^  with  drum  and  colours ^  Lear, 
Cordelia,  and  their  forces  i  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edgar  and  Gloster.* 

Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  Ihadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  hoft ;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive : 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I'll  bring  you  comfort. 

Glo.  Grace  go  with  you,  fir ! 

[^Exit  Edgar. 

Alarums ;  afterwards  a  Retreat.     Re-^enter  Edgar* 

Edg*  Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand,  away ; 
King  Lear  hath  loft,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en : 
Give  mc  thy  hand,  come  on. 

Glo.  No  further,  fir;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again?  Men  muft 
endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 


•  Enter  Edgar  &c.]    Thofc  who  are  carious  to  know  how  far 
Shakibeare  was  here  indebted  to  the  Arcadia^  will  find  a  chapter 

from  It  entitled, "  The  pitifull  Stale  and  Storie  of  the  Paphla- 

gonian  unkinde  Kine»  and  nis  kinde  Sonne ;  firft  related  by  the 
Sonne,  then  by  the  blind  father."  P.  141,  edit.  1590,  quarto, 
annexed  to  the  conclufion  of  this  play.    Stbbv  BNt« 
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Ripenefs  is  all : '  Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too.* 


SCENE    III. 

The  Britijb  Camp  near  Dover. 

Enter ^  in  conqiieft^  with  drum  and  colour 5y  Edmund; 
Lear  and  Cordelia,  as  prtfoners\  Officers,  SoU 
diersy  &?r. 

Edm.    Some  officers    take  them  away:    good 
guard ; 
Until  their  greater  picafures  firft  be  known 
That  are  to  cenfure  them.* 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  firft. 

Who,  with  beft  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worft.** 
For  thee,  opprefled  king,  am  I  caft  down ; 
Myfelf  could  elfe  out-frown  falfe  fortune's  frown.— 
Shall  we  not  fee  thefe  daughters,  and  thefe  fifters  ? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no!    Come,  let's  away  to 
prifon : 
We  two  alone  will  fmg  like  birds  i'  the  cage : 


9  Ripemfs  is  att:]  i.  c.  To  be  ready,  preparti,  is  all. 
The  fame  lentiment  occurs  in  Hamlet,  fcene  the  lail : 

••  —if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readine/s  it  aliJ' 

Stebybhi, 

*  And  that* s  true  too,'\  Omitted  in  the  qaarto.    Steevbns. 

^  '''^^to  cenfure  tbem,'\  i.  e.  to  pa&  fentence  or  judgement  on 
tbem.    So,  in  Othello : 

"  — ^—  To  you,  lord  governor, 

"  Remains  the  fr/?/«np  of  thii  hellifli  villain.*'   Stbevens* 

*  Who,  lAjith  heft  meaning,  have  iacnrr^d  the  worfLJ  i.   C.  Cbc 
word  that  fortune  can  inflio.    M a  lo  n  c. 
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When  thou  doft  alk  mc  blefling.  Ml  kneel  down. 
And  a(k  of  thee  forgivcnefs :  So  we'll  live. 
And  pray,  and  fing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too,— • 
Who  lofes,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out ; — 
And  take  upon  us  the  myftery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  fpies :  ^  And  we'll  wear  out. 
In  a  wall'd  prifon,  packs  and  fedls  ^  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

JE,DM.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  fuch  facrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods    themfelves  throw    incenfe.'     Have  I 

caught  thee  ?  • 
He,  that  parts  us,  (hall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.^     Wipe  thine  eyes ; 


*  And  take  upon  us  the  myficry  of  things^ 
As  if  nve  ivere  God's /pies ;]  As  if  we  were  angels  commiflioncd 
to  furvey  and  report  the  lives  of  men*  and  were  confequently  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  prying  into  tlie  original  motives  of  action 
and  the  myfleries  of  conduA.    Johnson* 

^  packs  and  fefls ]  Packs  is  ufed  for  combinations  or 

MeSionSy  as  is  a  pack  of  cards.  For  fcdsy  I  tliinlc  fets  might  be 
more  commodioufly  read.  So  we  fay,  affairs  are  nvw  managed 
fyanewfcu    SeSs,  however,  may  wcU  (land.    Johnson. 

f  Upon  fttcb  facrifices  y  my  Cordelia ^ 

The  gods  themfehes  tbro^M  incenfe.']  The  thought  is  extremely 
noble,  and  expreifed  in  a  fubllme  of  imagery  that  Seneca  fell  (horc 
of  on  the  like  occafion.  **  Ecce  fpedaculum  dignum  ad  quod 
idjpiciat  intcnius  opcri  fuo  dcus :  ecce  par  deo  dignum,  vir  for^ii 
cam  mala  fortuna  compofitus."    War  burton* 

'  •  — —  Have  I  caught  thee  ?'\  Ha've  I  caught  my  heavenly  jenuel, 
it  a  line  of  one  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fones,  which  Shakfpearc 
bas  put  into  FalflafF's  mouth  in  The  Merry  IVrves  of  Windf'ir. 

Malone. 

Sec  Vol*  III.  p.  415.  n,  6.    Steevens* 
9  And  fire  us  hence ^  like  fxes.'\  I  havc  been  informed  that  it  is 
Ufual  to  fm^  foxes  out  of  their  hoIei» 
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The  goujccrs  Ihall  devour  them,*  flcfti  and  fell/ 
Ere  they  Ihall  make  us  weep :  we'll  fee  them  ftarve 

firft. 
Come.  [^Exeunt  Lear  and  Cordelia,  guarded. 


^o>  in  Harrington's  tranflation  of  Arhfto^  B.  XXVII.  ftan.  17 : 
•*  Ev'n  as  a  fixe  whom /moke  and  fire  doth  fright 
**  So  as  he  dare  not  in  the  ground  remaine, 
<*  Bolts  out,  and  through  the  fmoke  and  fire  he  flieth 
*^  Into  the  tarier's  mouth,  and  there  he  dieth.'* 
Again,  E*very  Man  out  of  his  Humour  : 
«*  —  my  walk  and  all, 

"  You  /moke  me  from,  as  if  I  were  a  fix  J*    Ste  evens. 
So,  in  Marlowe's  King  Edivard  //.  1 508  : 

•*  Advance  your  ftandard,  Edward,  in  the  field, 

**  And  march  to  fire  them  from  their  darting  boles.** 

Mr.  Upton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  allufion  is  to  die 

Icriptural  account  of  Sampfon's  tying  foxes,  two  and  two  together 

by  the  tail,  and  faftening  a  ^tc-brand  to  the  cord ;  then  letting 

them  loofe  among  the  (landing  corn  of  the  Philiftincs.    Judga, 

The  words-^fliall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  fccm  to  favour 
Mr.  Upton's  conjedure.  If  it  be  right,  the  conftrudion  muft  be* 
they  (hall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  and,  like  foxes,  fire  m 
hence:  referring  foxes ^  not  to  Lear  and  Cordelia,  but  to  thofe 
who  (hould  feparate  them.     M a  l o  n  e. 

Tht  brands  employed  by  Sampfon  were  not  htOM^t  from  heavenm 
I  therefore  prefer  the  common  and  more  obvious  explanation  of 
the  pa(ragc  before  us.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

*  The  goujeers  Jhal!  devour  /Z'fwr,]  The  goajeres,  i.  e.  Morhns 
Galiicus.  Gouge,  Fr.  fignifies  one  of  the  common  women  attending 
a  camp;  and  as  that  difeafe  was  firfl  difpcrfed  over  Europe  b)r 
the  French  army,  and  the  women  who  followed  it,  the  firft  name 
it  obtained  among  us  was  the  gougerics,  i.  c.  the  difeafe  of  tbo 
gouges*     Hanmer. 

The  refolute  John  Florio  has  fadly  miftakcn  thefe  goujeers.  He 
writes  •*  With  a ^W ^^^^ rr  to  thee!"  and  gives  it  in  Italian,  «•  II 
map  anno  che  dio  ti  dia."    Farmer. 

Golding,  in  his  vcrfion  of  the  3d  book  of  Ovid's  Meiamorthoju^ 
has  fallen  into  the  fame  error,  or  rather,  the  fame  mis-fpelliDg«p-« 
Juno  is  the  fpeaker : 

Perfcci  quid  enim  toties  per  jargia  ?  dixit. 
which  it  thus  anglicized,  p*  3>  : 
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Edm.  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note ;  *  [giving  a  paper.]  go,  follow 

them  to  prifon : 
One  ftep  I  have  advanced  thee ;  if  thou  doft 
As  this  inftrudls  thee,  thou  doft  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes :  Know  thou  this, — that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is  :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  fword : — Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  queftionj '  either  fay,  thou'lt  do't. 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

**  And  what  a  good-yeare  have  I  wonnc  by  fcolding  crft  ? 
{he  fed."    Steevens. 

The  old  copies  have  good  yearet^  the  common  corruption  in 
Shakfpeare's  time  of  the  other  word.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  made  the 

I  u  ■    Jif/i^  and  fell ^  Flefh  and  (kin.    Johnson. 
— /c^  and  fell ^  So,  Skelton's  works,  p.  257  : 
«*  Nakyd  afydc, 
«*  Neither /c/^  nor /J-//." 
Chancer  uics  fell  and  hones  for  fkln  and  hones  : 

*'  And  faid  that  he  and  ?\l  his  kinne  at  once, 
**  Were  worthy  to  be  brent  with  fell  and  hone,** 

Troiltis  and  Crejfeide.     G  R  B  Y . 
In  The  Dyars  Play,  among  the  Chefter  Colkaion  of  Myfteries, 
in  the  Mufeum,  ArMchrift  fays : 

"  I  made  thee,  man,  oiflejh  and  felL'* 
Again,  in  The  Contention  bet*wyxte  Cburchyeard  and  Cornell  8cc» 
1560: 

**  This  leflTon  heether  to  I  kept,  and  Ihall  here  after  kepe, 
•*  Tylle  1  to  earthe  rctome  again  where  JleJ^e  and  fell  muft 
fleepe/'    Steevbns. 

4  Take  thou  this  note;]  This  was  a  warrant,  figned  by  the 
Btftard  and  Goneril,  for  the  execution  of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  In 
a  fubfiequent  fcene  Edmund  fays— 

**  quickly  fend, — 

♦'  Be  brief  in't,— to  the  caftle :  for  my  ivrit 
**  Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  of  Cordelia  :— 
"  He  hath  commidion  from  thy  wife  and  roe 
••  To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prifon."    Malone* 

'  —  Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  quefii(m\\  By  great  employment  was  meant  the 
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Off.  MI  do't,  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it;  and  write  happy,  when  thoii 
haft  done. 
Mark, — I  fay,  inftantly ;  and  carry  it  fo. 
As  I  have  fct  it  down. 

Off.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart/  nor  eat  dried  oats ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.        \^Exii  Officer. 

Flourijb.    Enter  Albany ^  Gonerii,  Regak,  Offi^ 

cers,  and  Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  ftiown  to-day  your  Valiant 
ftrain. 
And  fortune  led  you  well :  You  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  oppofites  of  this  day's  ftrife : 
We  do  require  them  of  you ; '  fo  to  ufe  them. 
As  we  fhall  find  their  merits  and  our  fafcty 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  fend  the  old  and  miferable  king 
To  fome  retention,  and  appointed  guard;' 


tommiffion  given  him  for  the  murder ;  and  thb*  the  Ballard  tells  a^ 
afterwards,  was  figned  by  GonerH  and  himfelf.  Which  waa 
fufficient  to  make  this  captain  unaccwntable  for  the  execution. 

Warburtoit* 

The  important  bufinefs  which  is  now  entnifted  to  your  manage- 
ment, does  not  admit  oi debate:  yon  muft  inftantly  refolve  to  da 
it,  or  not.  ^eftion^  here,  as  in  many  other  pjaces,  fignifies  dif* 
€ourfe9  ctneuerfation.     Malone. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  You  may  as  well  ufe  ^«$^w;r  with  the  wolf."  SxEBVEiit- 

*  /  canmt  draw  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines  I  have  reftored  from  the 
old  quarto*    St e evens. 

?  We  do  require  them  of^'ou ;]  So  the  folio.     The  quartos  read : 
We  do  require  then  of  you  fo  to  ufe  them,  &c.    Malone*  ■ 

•  and  appointed  guard;]  Thefe  words  are  omitted  in  tht 
quarto  of  which  the  firft  fignature  is  B,  and  ia  the  folio.  MaLoks* 
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Whofc  age  has  charms  in  it,  whofe  jtitle  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bofom  on  his  (ide. 
And  turn  our  imprefs'd  lances  in  our  eyes  ' 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  fent  the 

queen ; 
My  reafon  all  the  fame ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  fpace,  to  appear 
Where  you  Ihall  hold  your  feflion.   [At  this  time,* 
We  fweat,  and  bleed:  the  friend  hath  loft  his 

friend ; 
And  the  beft  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 
By  thofe  that  feel  their  Iharpnefs : — 
The  queftion  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father. 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 'J 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  fubjed  of  this  war. 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That's  as  we  lift  to  grace  him. 

Methinks,  our  pleafure  might  have  been  demanded. 
Ere  you  had  fpoke  fo  far.     He  led  our  powers ; 
BoJrc  the  commiflion  of*  my  place  and  perfon ; 


9  Audtum  our  imprefs'd  fattens  fnourejes-^^  i.  e.  Turn  the  iatmce- 
aK»  whom  we  have  nircd  by  giving  them  /r^-money  (See  p*  233, 
n.  4*)  againft  us. 

So,  in  Jutony  and  CUofctra,  Ad  III.  fc.  vii : 
*•  people 

«  Ingrols'd  by  fwift  impre/s:' 
Imtrrfsy  however,  in  this  place,  may  poilibly  have  its  common 
fignincation.    Steeveks. 

.    •  —  \At  this  time,  &c.]  This  palFage,  well  worthy  of  reftora- 
doo,  is  omitted  in  the  folio.    Johnson. 

^  Requires  a  fitter  placeJ]  i.  e.  The  determination  of  the  quef* 
don  what  (hall  be  done  with  Cordelia  and  her  father,  (hoald  be 
lefervcd  for  greater  privacy.    Stbbvens. 

4  Bore  the  commiflion  of  *      ]  CommiJJtQHi  for  authority. 

Warburton, 

.   Vol.  XIV.  T 
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The  which  immediacy  *  may  well  (land  up. 
And  call  itfelf  your  brother. 

Goisr.  Not  fo  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  ^  he  doth  exalt  himfelf. 
More  than  in  your  advancement." 

Reg.  In  my  rights,    . 

By  me  inverted,  he  compeers  the  beft, 

GoN.  That  were  the  moft,  if  he  fhould  hulband 
you.* 

Reg.  Jefters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

GoN.  Holla,  holla! 

That  eye,  that  told  you  fo,  look'd  but  a-fquint.^ 


'  The  nvbicb  immediacy  — ]  Immediacj  is  fmprematy  in  oppo* 
fidon  to  Jubordinathtty  which  has  quUdam  medium  between  itiedT 
and  power.     Johnson. 

Immediacj  here  implies  proximity  without  intervention ;  in  rank, 
or  fuch  a  plenary  delegation  of  aothority,  as  to  conftitate  the  perfoa 
on  whom  it  is  conferred^  another  self  :  alter  et  idem.  Hen  let. 
Immediacy  is»  I  think,  clofe  and  immediate  connexion  with  me, 
and  diitd  authority  from  me,  without^  to  ufe  Dr.  Johnfoa's 
words,  quiddam  nudium.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  let  the  world  take  note, 

'<  You  are  the  mod  immediate  to  our  throne.'*    Malon  t. 

*  In  hit  own  grace J    Grace  here  means  accomflifimenu,  of 

honours.     So,  in  ^  he  T^jxi  Gentlemen  of  f^erona  : 

**  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.''  SteeveitSv 

f  .-^''^  in  jour  advancement.]  So  the  quartos.  Folio—your  ad^ 
dition,     Malon£. 

•  Goh.  That  noere  the  moft,  if  he  Jhould  hu^and  joiU\  If  be 
were  married  to  you,  you  could  not  fay  more  than  this,  nor  coold 
he  enjoy  greater  power. — ^Thus  the  quartos.  In  the  folio  this  line 
is  given  to  Albany.     Ma  lone. 

9  That  eje,  that  toldjou  fo,  look'd  hut  a-fquint.]  Alluding  to  the 
proverb :  "  Love  being  jealous  makes  a  good  eye  look  afquimt^ 
Sec  Ray 's  Collalion.     Steevins, 
So  Milton : 

*'  And  gladly  banilh  f quint  fufficionC*    Comus. ' 

Holt  White. 
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Heo.  Lady^  I  am  not  well ;  clfe  I  (hould  anfwer 
From  a  full-flowing  (lomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  foldiers,  prifoners,  patrimony ; 
Difpofe  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine :  * 
Witnefs  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  mafter. 

GoN.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will.* 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord, 

jiiB.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  (Irike,  and  prove  my  title 
thine/  [ToEdmuhd. 

Alb.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reafon :— Edmund,  I  arreft 
thee 
On  capital  treafon ;  and,  in  thy  arreft,* 
This  gilded  ferpent :  [pointing  to  Gon.J — for  your 
claim,  fair  iifter. 


^  •  *m  tbt  'walls  are  thine :'\  A  metaphorical  phrafe  taken  from 
the  camp,  and  iignifying^  to furrender  at  difcretion.  Wa&burton, 

A  fimilar  aflufion  occurs  in  Cjmbeline : 

**  The  heavens  hold  firm  the  walls  of  thy  dear  honour." 

Stkevkns. 
)  Thetkt^hat  lies  not  in  jour  good  nvilL]  Whether  he  ihaU  not 
or  ihall,  depencfs  noton  your  choice.  Joh  nson* 

Albany  means  to  tell  his  wife^  that,  however  ihe  might  want 
die  power,  (he  evidently  did  not  want  the  inclination  to  prevent 
die  match.    Ritson, 

,  To  Aj^ru8  their  union  lies  not  in  your  good  pleafure :  your  <vet% 
will  avail  nothing.    M a  lo  n  b  • 

4  Reg,  Lit  the  drum  ftrike,  &c.]  So  the  folio.    This  line  is 
pven  to  the  Baftard  in  the  quartos,  and  they  read. 
Let  the  drum  ftrike^  and  prove  my^  iiilc  good. 

Re^ui»  it  appears  from  this  ipeech,  did  not  know  that  Albany 
had  difchargcd  her  forces.     M  a  l o  n  b  . 

*  ^^^tfy  arrr^,]  The  quartos  md-^thne  attaint.  Stbbvens« 

T  2 
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I  bar  it  in  the  intereft  of  my  wife ; 
'Tis  (he  is  fub-contraded  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  hufband,  contradid:  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  is  befpoke. 

GoN.  An  interlude !  ^ 

^LB. Thou  art  arm*d,Glofter : — Let  the  trumpet 
found :  ^ 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  perfon,* 
Thy  heinous,  manifeft,  and  many  treafons. 
There  is  my  pledge ;  [/browing  down  a  glove.l  I'll 

prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  tafte  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  lefs 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 

Reg.  Sick,0,  fickl 

GoN.  If  not.  Ml  ne'er  truft  poifon.'         [Afide^ 
Edm.  There's  my  exchange :  [throwing  down  a 
glove.]  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies : 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not  ?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 
Alb.  a  herald,  ho ! 
Edm.  a  herald,  ho,  a  herald !  * 


^  Jft  inurhJe  /]  This  ihort  exclamation  of  Goneril  11  added 
in  the  folio  edition,  I  fuppofe,  only  to  break  the  (peech  of  Albamr, 
^t  the  exhibition  on  tbe  ftage  might  be  more  didindt  and  intdli* 
"Me.    Johnson. 

1  — £r/  the  trumpet  found :'\  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  qnartoi. 

MlLONt. 

'  »— -/i^  perfon,]    The  quartos  read — thy  head.    Stibvihs* 

^  polfon. ]  The  folio  reads — medicine.     Stievbns, 

^  A  herald ,  kc.'\   This  fpcech  I  have  rcftored  from  the  quartos. 

Steitins, 
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Alb.  Truft  to  thy  finglc  virtue ; '  for  thy  foldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name^  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  difcharge. 

Rbg.  This  ficknefs  grows  upon  me. 

Enfer  a  Herald. 

j^LB.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exif  Regan^  led. 
Come  hither,  herald, — l-et  the  trumpet  found,— 
And  read  out  this. 

Off.  Sound,  trumpet.* 

[A  trumpet  founds. 

Herald  reads. 

If  any  man  of  quality^  or  degree,  within  the  lifts  of 
the  army^  will  maintain  upon  'LdmunA,  fuppofed  earl 
^Glofter,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him  ap^ 
pear  at  the  third  found  of  the  trumpet :  He  is  bold  in 
bis  defence. 

Edm.  Sound.^  [i.  trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [2.  trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [3.  trumpet. 

[Trumpet  anfwers  within. 

*  —4—  thyfingh  virtue ;]  I.  c,  valour ;  a  Roman  fenfc  of  the 
woid.  Thus  Raleigh:  **  The  conqueft  of  Paleftine  with  fingular 
'virfue  they  performed."    Steb  vb  ns. 

4  SomiJ,  trumfet,]  I  have  added  this  from  the  quartos. 

Stbevens. 

*  ■  tvithix  the  lifts  of  the  army,']  The  quartos  read : — within 
die  b^  of  the  army, •     Stecvens. 

*  Edm.  SwnJ.I  Omitted  in  the  folio.     Maloxe. 
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Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  ^rumpet^ 

Alb.  Afk  him  his  purpofes,  why  he  appcart 
Upon  this  call  o*  the  trumpet. 

HtK.  What  arc  you? 

Your  name,  your  quality?  and  why  you  anfwer 
This  prefent  fummons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  loft  i 

By  treafon's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit ; 
Yet  am  I  noble,^  as  the  adverfary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adverfary  ? 

Edg.  What's  he,  that  fpeaks  for  Edmund  earl  of 

Glofter? 
jKdji/.  Himfelf; — What  fay'ft  thou  to  him? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  fword ; 

That,  if  my  fpeech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  juftice :  here  is  mine.' 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 


^  Yet  am  T nolle ^  &c.]  One  of  the  quartos  reads: 

yet  are  1  mou^ty 

Where  is  the  adverfaric  I  come  to  cope  withal  ? 
«--arr  /  moutf  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  corruption  of— -^r^  /  mtyve  it. 

Steeveki, 

The  other  quarto  alfo  r^ads — Where  is  the  adverfary.  Sec.  omit- 
ting the  words — Vet  am  I  noble,  which  are  only  found  in  the  folio. 
The  w^ord  nviihal  is  wanting  in  that  copy.     Ma  lone, 

7  — Iff  re  is  mine.  See]  Here  I  draw  my  fword.  Behold,  it  is  the 
privilege  or  right  of  my  profcflion  to  dra'Uf  it  againft  a  traitor.  X 
proteft  therefore.  Sec. 

It  is  not  the  charge  it/elf  (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  erroneoufly 
ftated,)  but  the  right  of  bringing  the  charge  and  maintaining  if 
with  his  fword,  which  Edgar  calls  the  privilege  of  his  profeffion, 

MA;.0Mf, 
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My  oath,  and  my  profeflion :  •  I  proteft, — 
Maugre  ^  thy  ftrength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 
Defpite  thy  viftor  fword,  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor : 
Falfc  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father; 
Confpirant  'gainft*  this  high  illuftrious  prince; 
And,  from  the  extremeft  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  defcent  and  duft  beneath  thy  feet,* 
A  mofl  toad-fpotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  No^ 
This  fword,  this  arm,  and  my  bcft  fpirits,  arc 

bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  fpeak. 
Thou  lieft. 


•  BehoIJ,  it  is  the  pri'vilege  of  mine  hojtours, 

Mj  oath,  and  my  proftjfion  :'\  The  chnrgc  hc  b  going  to  bring 
againil  the  fiaftard,  he  calls  the  pri-vil'-gc,  &c.  To  underftand 
which  phrafeology,  we  mud  confider  that  the  old  rights  of  knight- 
hood are  here  alluded  to ;  whofc  oath  and  profeifion  required  him 
10  difcover  all  treafons,  and  whofe  privilege  it  was  to  have  his 
challenee  accepted,  or  otherwife  to  have  his  charge  taken  pro  con* 
feff9.  For  if  one  who  was  no  knight  accufed  another  who  was, 
that  other  was  under  no  obligation  to  accept  the  challenge.  On 
this  account  it  was  neceiTary,  as  Edgar  came  difguifed,  to  tell  the 
Baftard  he  was  a  knight.     War  burton. 

The  prMlege  of  this  oath  means  the  privilege  gained  by  taking 
the  oath  adminiftered  in  the  regular  initiation  of  a  knight  pro- 
fefled.    Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — it  is  the  privilege  of  my  tongue*    St  E  E  v  e  n  s. 

The  folio  reads : 

fiehold,  it  is  my  prrviUge^ 

The  privilege  of  mine  honours^ 

My  oath  and  my  profeflion.    M  a  l  o  n  b. 
9  Maugre ]  i.  e.  notwithfbndine.     So,  in  T^weifth^Night : 

••  I  love  thee  fo,  that  maugre  all  thy  pride ." 

Steevens, 

*  Confpirant  *gaif'Ji ]  The  quartos  read : 

Comjpicuate  'gainft.—     Stbevens. 
'  —beneath  thy  feet,]  So  the  quartos.     Folio:  beloin  thy 
fo'A.     Malonc. 

T4 
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Edm.  In  wifdom,  I  Ihould  a(k  thy  name  i^ 

But^  fince  thy  outfide  looks  fo  fair  ^d  warlike^ 
And  that  thy  tongue  fome  'fay  of  breeding  breathes/ 
What  fafe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay  * 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  difdain  and  fpurn : 
Back  do  I  tofs  thefe  treafons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  overwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  fcarcely  bruife^) 


'  In  'wi/dom,  I  Jbouli  ajk  thy  n^mt  \\  Becaufe,  if  his  tdverfiify 
was  not  of  equal  rank,  Edmund  might  have  declined  the  combat* 
Hence  the  herald  proclaimed — **  If  any  main  of  quality  ^  or  dtgret^* 
&c.     So  Goneril  afterwards  fays« 

"  By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  waft  not  boond  to  anfwer 
'*  An  unknown  oppofite."    Ma  lone. 

4  And  that  thy  tongue  Jome  '{ay  of  breeding  breathes,']  'Sa^,  for 
e^ay,  fome  (how  or  probability.     Pope. 

Say  is  (ample,  a  tafte.     So«  in  Sidney  : 
"  So  goiid  a  fay  invites  the  eye 

•'  A  little  downward  to  efpy /' 

Again,  in  the  Preface  to  Maorice  Kyffin's  tranflation  of  the 
Andria  of  Terence ^  I  j88  : 

<<  Some  other  like  places  I  could  recite,  bot  th«fe  (hall  fuffice 
fora>>" 

Again,  in  Re*venge  for  Honour,  by  Chapman  i 

"  But  pray  do  not 

"  Take  the  Ml  fay  of  her  vourfelvcs /' 

Again,  in  The  Unnatural  Combat,  by  Maflinger : 
*•  ■        or  to  take 

"  A  fay  of  venifon,  or  ftale  fowl." — 
Again,  in  Holinjhed,  p.  847 :  "  He  (C.  Wolfcy)  made  dukes 
and  erics  to  ferve  him  of  wine,  with  a  fay  taken,**  &c.    To  take 
the  affaie  was  the  technical  term.     Steevens. 

5  What  fafe  and  nicely  &c.]  Thephrafcology  is  here  very  licen- 
tious. I  fuppofe  the  meaning  is,  TTiat  delay  which  bv  the  Uwi 
of  knighthood  I  mieht  make,  I  fcom  to  make.  Nicely  is,  punc« 
tiliouily ;  if  I  ftood  on  minute  forms,  lliis  line  is  not  in  the 
quartos;  and  furni(hes  one  more  proof  of  what  readers  are  fo  (low 
to  admit,  that  a  whole  line  is  fometimes  omitted  at  the  prefs.  The 
fubfequent  line  without  this  is  nonfenfe.  See  Vol,  a.  p.  535, 
o.  7 ;  9iid  Vol.  IV.  p.  181,  n.  f.    Malone, 
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This  fword  of  mine  (hall  give  them  inftant  way» 
Where  they  Ihall  reft  for  ever.* — Trumpets,  fpeak. 
[Alarums.     Tbey  fight.     Edmvnd  falls. 

Alb.  O  fave  him,  fave  him ! 

GoN.  This  is  mere  pradice,  Glofter:* 

By  the  law  of  arms,*  thou  waft  not  bound  to  an- 

fwcr^ 
An  unknown  oppofite ;  thou  art  not  vanquifh'd. 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame. 

Or  with  this  paper  (hall  I  ftop  it: — Hold,  fir:^ — 
Thou  worfe  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil  :— 
No  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

[Gives  the  letter  to  Edmund. 

GoN.  Say,  if  I  do ;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine : 
Who  fhall  arraign  me  for*t  ? 

Alb.  Moft  monftrous !  * 


*  Where  thef  fiaU  reft  fir  «vr.]  I'o  thai  place ^  where  they  (hall 
xtft  for  ever;  u  e.  thy  heart.    Ma  lone. 

'  ^  Alb.  Ofrve  him,  fave  him  ! 

Gon.  Thit  is  mere  pra^ice,  Glofter:^  Thus  all  the  copies; 
bat  I  have  ventured  to  place  the  two  hemiftichs  to  GonerH.  'Tit 
abfiird  that  Albany,  wno  knew  Edmund's  treafons^  and  his  own 
wife's  paflion  for  him^  (hould  be  folicitous  to  have  his  life  faved. 

Theobald. 
Albany  defires  that  Edmund's  life  might  be  fpared  at  prefent^ 
only  to  obtain  his  confeffion>  and  to  convid  him  openly  by  hit 
own  letter.    Johnson. 

The  words»  Hold,  fir,  in  Albany's  next  fpeech,  fliow  that  the 
old  copies  are  right.    Malonb. 

*  Bj  the  law  £^arms,]  So  the  quartos.    Foli6— K)f  war. 

Malone.' 

'  thou  nuaft  not  hound  to  ttnfiwer — ]  One  of  the  quartos 

reads: 

thou  art  not  bound  to  offer,  &c.     Stebvens. 
^  Moft  monftrous  fl  So  the  quarto  of  which  the  firftfignatureisB* 
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Know'ft  thou  this  paper  ? 

GoN.  Alk  me  not  what  I  know. 

[Exit  GONEMI. 

Alb.  Go  after  her:  (hc*^  dcfperatc ;  govern  her. 

[To  an  Officer,  who  goes  oufm 

Ei^M.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have 
I  done ; 
And  more,  much  more :  the  time  will  bring  it  out; 
•Tis  paft,  and  fo  am  I :  But  what  art  thou. 
That  haft  this  fortune  on  me  ?  If  thou  art  noble^ 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity.' 

I  am  no  lefs  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  haft  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  fon. 
The  gods  are  juft,  and  of  our  pleafant  vices 
Make  inftruments  to  fcourgc  us :  * 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thcc  he  got, 
Coft  him  his  cyts. 

Edm.  Thou  haft  fpokcn  right,  'tis  true; 


and  the  folio.     The  other  quarto  reads — Mmfter^  know'ft  thott 
this  paper  ?  The  foIio-^Moft  monftrout,  O  know'ft,  &c. 

Maloke. 

•«  Knowcft  thon  thcfe  letters  ?"  favs  Leir  to  Ragan,  in  the  old 

anonymous  play,  when  he  (hows  her  tx)th  her  own  and  her  filter'a 

letters^  which  were  written  to  procure  his  death.     Upon  which  (he 

fnatches  the  letters  and  tears  them.    Steevens. 

^  Lit'i  exchange^  rhan'tj.]  Our  author  by  negligence  gives  his 
heathens  the  fentiments  and  pradices  of  chriftianiry.  In  HamUt 
there  is  the  fame  foleran  aft  ot  final  reconciliation,  but  with  exaft 
propriety,  for  the  perfonagcs  are  Chriilians : 

••  Exchange  forgivcnefs  with  roe,  noble  Hamlet,"  Sec.    - 

JoiIKSOK. 

^  to  fcourge  */;]  Thus  the  qimrfof;.     The  folio  reads: 

■  to  flagUt  us.       StIB  V  E  N  S. 
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The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  M  am  here. 

Alb.  Methought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophecy 
A  royal  noblenefs : — I  muft  embrace  thee ; 
Let  forrowfplit  my  heart,  if  ever! 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father ! 

Edg.  Worthy  prince, 

I  know  it  well/ 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourfelf  ? 

How  have  you  known  the  miferies  of  your  father? 

Edg.  By  nurfing  them,  my  lord.     Lift  a  brief 
tale ; — 
And,  when  'tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burft! — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  efcape. 
That  follow'd  me  fo  near,  (O  our  lives*  fweetnefs ! 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we'd  hourly  die,' 
Rather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  ftiift  • 
Into  a  mad-man's  rags ;  to.  affume  a  femblance 
That  very  dogs  difdain'd  :  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
TThcir  precious  ftones  new  loft ;  ^  became  his  guide^ 


•  -^ full  circle  \]  Quarto,  full  circled.     Johnsom. 

•  /  kmnu  it  well.]  The  adverb — ^y^//,  was  fupplied  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer  for  the  fake  of  metre,    Stbe  vb  ns* 

'  Thmt  with  the  pain  of  death  &c.]  Thus  both  the  quartos.  The 
fiaiio  reads  unintelligibly.  That  ovr  the  |>ain,  &c.  The  original 
copies  have  nnouldi  but  this  was,  I  apprehend,  a  mifprint  in  thoie 
€0|»cs  for  njj*ould^  i.  e.  nve  nuould^  or,  as  we  (hould  now  write  it, 
'we'd.  In  The  Tempeft  we  \ivitjb*9uld  for  Jbe  nuould.  See  Vol.  II L 
p*  58,  n#  9*    Malonb. 

•  The  bloody  proclamation  to -efcape ^ 

^^^^  taught  me  to  Jbift~^'\  A  fjuifi  to  efcapc  the  bloody  pro* 
clamation,  taught  me,  &c,    Malonb. 

•  —  hit  bleeding  rings  ^ 

Their  precious  Jiones  nenjj  I fi  \\  So,  in  Pericles,  Princt  of  Tj^re, 
l6ogt 

"  Her  eje-lidr,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  Jewels 
f*  Whi«;h  Pericles  hath  k>ft— /*    Maloni. 
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Led  him,  bcgg'd  for  him,  fav*d  him  from  defpair; 
Never  (O  fault!)  reveal 'd  myfelf  unto  him. 
Until  fome  half  hour  pad,  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  fure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  fuccefs^ 
I  afk'd  his  blefling,  and  from  firfl  to  lad 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage :  But  his  flaw'd  hearty 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflift  to  fupport !) 
•Twixt  two  extremes  of  paflion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burft  fmilingly. 

Edm.  This  fpeech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me. 
And  (hall,  perchance,  do  good :  but  fpeak  you  on ; 
You  look  as  you  had  fomcthing  more  to  fay. 

'Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in; 
For  I  am  almoft  ready  to  diflblve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

[JSdg.'  This  would  have  fecm*d  a  period 

To  fuch  as  love  not  forrow ;  but  another. 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity.* 


'  [£^0  The  lines  between  crotchets  arc  not  in  the  folio. 

John' sow. 
*  —  This  twould  bi2*ve  Jeemd  a  period 
Td  fiuh  at  Iwe  not  /orrofv ;  hut  another , 
To  amplify  too^mttcb,  nvould  make  much  more^ 
And M  extremity.^  The  reader  etfily  fees  that  this  refledicm 
re&n  to  tne  Baftard't  defiring  to  hear  more;  and  to  Albanv't 
thinking  he  had  (aid  enough.    But  it  is  corrupted  into  miferable 
nonfe^ie*    We  (hould  read  it  thus : 

Thu  would  have  feem'd  a  period.     But  fuch 
As  love  to  amplify  another's  forrow. 
To  much»  would  make  much  more,  and  top  extremity. 
i.  e.  This  to  a  common  humanity  would  have  been  thought  the 
utmoft  of  my  fufierings ;  but  fuch  as  love  cruelty  are  always  for 
adding  more  to  much,  till  they  reach  the  extremity  of  mifery. 

Warburton. 

The  fenfe  may  probably  be  this.     This  tvould  have  Jeemed  a 

period  to  fuch  as  Ivue  not  forro*w ;  hul-^another,  i.  e.  but   I  muft 

add  oMothtr,  i.  e«  another  period^  another  kind  of  conclufion  to 
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Whilft  I  was  big  in  clamour^  came  there  a  man« 
Who  having  fccn  me  in  my  word  eftate^ 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  fociety ;  but  then»  finding 


my  ftory,  fuch  as  will  Increafe  the  horrors  of  what  has  been  al* 

ready  told.     So,  in  King  Richard  II: 

<«  I  play  the  torturer,  by  fmall  and  fmali, 

««  To  lengthen  out  the  worfL" Steivens. 

Ti/x  nuould  have  feem'd  a  period 
T'o  fuch  as  love  not  forrotv ;  but  another, 
Tff  ampUfy  too-much,  nuould  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity  J\  So,  in  Fenus  and  Adonis  : 
"  Devifc  extremes  beyond  extremity." 
Too-much  is  here  ufed  as  a  fubftantire.     A  period  is  an  end  or 
conclnfion.     So»  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curfe." 
This  reflei^on  perhaps  refers,  as  Dr.  warburton  has  oUerved» 
to  the  baftard's  defirin?  to  hear  more,  and  to  Albany's  thinking 
that  enoueh  had  been  faid.     This,  fays  £dfi;ar,  would  have  feemed 
the  otmoft  completion  of  woe,  to  fuch  as  do  not  delight  in  forrow ; 
}aat  another,  of  a  different  difjpoiition,  to  aropJify  mifer^,  would 
**  ghfe  more  firength  to  that  nuoich  hath  too  much,** 
.  £dgar's  words,  however,  may  have  no  reference  to  what  Edmund 
hat  faid ;  and  he  may  only  allude  to  the  relation  he  is  about  to  give 
of  Kent's  adding  a  new  forrow  to  what  Edgar  already  fufiered,  by 
recounting  the  miferies  which  the  old  king  aod  his  faithful  follower 
had  endured. 
Mr.  Steevens  points  thus : 

— —  but  another ; — 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more^ 
And  top  extremity : — 
But  if  foch  a  punctuation  be  adopted,  what  (hall  we  do  with 
die  word  nuould,  which  is  thus  left  without  a  nominative  cafe  ?  A 
Mtoeding  editor,  who  introduced  the  above  punduation,  to  obtain 
UMBC  (enfe,  reads  and  points : 

■  but  another : — 

(To  amplify  too-much,  to  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity,) 
Whilft  I  was  big,  &c. 
and  indeed  without  that  alteration,  the  words  thus  pointed  afford, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  no  fenfe.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

Mr.  Malone's  explanation  may  be  juft ;  and  yet  it  is  probable 
Aat  we  are  ffniggling  with  a  paflage,  the  obfcurity  of  which  is  de* 
dfed  from  its  corruption.    Steevens. 
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Who  'twas  that  fo  endur'd,  with  his  (Irong  arms 
He  faften'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out  , 
As  he*d  burft  heaven;  threw  him  on  my  father:* 
Told  the  moft  piteous  talc  of  Lear  and  him. 
That  ever  ear  received :  which  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puiflant,  and  the  firings  of  life 
Began  to  crack :  Twice  then  the  trumpet  founded,^ 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

Alb.  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  fir,  the  banifh'd  Kent ;  who  in  dif* 
guife 
Followed  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  fervicc 
Improper  for  a  flavc.] 

Enier  a  Gentleman  bajfilv,  with  a  bloody  knife. 

Gbnt.  Help!  help!  Ohelp! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help  ? 

Jlb.  Speak,  man. 

)  ■  ■ "    tin€D  him  om  m^  father'^  The  quartos  readi 
— — -  threw  me  on  my  father. 

The  modern  editors  have  corredled  the  paflage,  as  ic  is  novr 
printed,  and  as  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  originally  written*  There 
IS  traeick  propriety  in  Kent's  throwing  himfelf  on  the  body  of  f 
deceakd  fnend ;  but  thispropriety  is  k>ft  in  the  ^  of  cloinfily 
tumbling  a  fon  over  the  lireleis  remains  ofitis  father.  STtEytirs* 
ibrrwmt  om  mj  father  \\  Thus  both  the  qoartos,  wher^ 
alone  this  fpeech  is  found.  Mr.  Theobald,  and  the  fnbfinuent 
editors,  read — threw  him  on  my  father*  This  is  a  new  and  dimnft 
idea ;  but  I  do  not  think  myielf  warranted  to  adopt  it ;  the  tert 
|>ein?  intelligible,  and  it  being  very  improbable  that  the  word  w» 
ihould  have  been  printed  inftead  of  bim, — Kent  in  his  tranfpoit 
of  joy,  at  meetine  Edgar,  embraced  him  with  fuch  violence,  as 
to  throw  him  on  the  dead  body  of  Glofter.    Ma  lone. 

-♦  -- — -  the  trumpet  founded^  The  quartos,  where  alone  thU^ 
(jpeech  is  found,  read  trumpets ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  mifprint, 
for  one  trumpet  only  had  founded.  Dr.  Johnfon  made  the  cor* 
xtdtton.    Maloni. 


^ 
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Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

Gssr.  'Tis  hot,  it  fmokes  j 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — 

Alb.  Who,  man  ?  fpcak.* 

Gent.  Your  lady,  fir,  youi?  lady :  and  her  filler 
By  her  is  i>oifon'd ;  fiie  confefl!es  it.' 

Edm.  I  was  contraded  to  them  both;  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  inftant.' 

Alb.  Produce  their  bodies,    be  they  alive  or 

dead! — 
This  judgement  9  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us 

tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  \^Exii  Gent. 


^  ^rom  the  hefiri  ^— ]  Here  the  foIio,  in  defiance  of  metre 

and  propnety,  adds — 

^..^^Oflye^i  dead!     StEEVEnH. 
6  Wh;  mamf  /peak.]  The  iblio  reads.  Who  dead  f  Sfeat  man. 

STEBVtNt. 

•  Jbe  confcflcs  //.]  Thus  the  firft  and  iecond  folio. 
The  quartos — (he  has  [and  bath]  confcfsV  it.  As  thefe  readings 
are  equally  proper^  I  have  chofen  the  more  metrical  of  the  two. 

Stesvsks. 

*  Nww  marry  ia  an  inftantJ]  In  the  folio,  after  thefe  words,  we 
have— 

Edgm  Here  comet  Kent* 

Enter  Kent. 
and  the  words — O,  //  this  he,  are  fpoken  by  Albany*  immediate]/ 
after  twcbes  ui  not  mu'tb  /itj,    I  have  followed  the  quanos. 

Malokb. 

9  This  jndgement  &c.]  If  Shakfpeare  had  ftodied  Ariftotle  all 
his  life,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  able  to  mark  with  more 
predilion  the  diftlnA  operations  of  terror  and  pity.    Ty  a  wH  i  tt. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The  quartos  have^-This  jnf* 
tki,  &c»    Malons. 


28*  kinglear: 


Enter  Kent. 


•Edq.  Here  comes  Kent^  fir.^ 

Alb.  O!  it  is  he.* 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment^ 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kksr.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  mafter  aye  good  night ; 
It  he  not  here? 

Alb^  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 

Speak^  Edmund^  where's  the  king  ?  and  whereas 

Cordelia  ? — 
Sce'ft  thou  this  objedt,  Kent? 

[The  bodies  of  Goneril  and  Regan  are  brought  in. 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  beloved :  ^ 

The  one  the  other  poifon'd  for  my  fake. 
And  after  flew  herfeif. 

Alb.  Even  fo. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life : — Some  good  I  mean  to 
do, 
Defpite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  fend, — 


9  Her§  nmi  Kent,  /r.]  The  manner  in  which  Edgar  here 
mentions  Kent«  feems  to  require  the  lines  which  are  inferted  fioni 
the  firft  edition  in  the  foregoing  fcene.    Joh nsok. 

*  0/  it  is  ti.]  Thus  the  quartos.    Fdio :  O,  //  fhis  he  ? 

Malone. 
'  '  27/  Edmund  was  belov*d:'\  Rowe's  dying  Rake  fpggeftt  to 
himfelf  a  fimilar  confolation,  arifing  from  Uie  remembrance  of 
fttccefsfbl  gaUantry : 

*•  Tet^  let  not  this  advantage  fwell  thy  pride ; 

•*  I  conquer*d  in  my  turn,  in  Iwe  I  triumphed.*' 
Thus  alfo  in  The  Double  Marriage  by  Fletcher : 

*'  —  this  happinefs  yet  days  with  mc : 

«*  You  have  been  mine/'    STSETsifs, 
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Se  brief  in  it, — -to  the  caftle ;  for  my  writ 

Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia  :^ 

Nay,  fend  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run,  O,  run — 

Edg.  To  who,   my  lord  ? — Who  has  the  office  ? 
fend 

Thy  token  of  reprievei 

Edm.  Well  thought  on;  take  my  fwordi 
Give  it  the  captain.-^ 

Alb*        Haftc  thee,  for  thy  life.*  [£Ar//EDOAR* 
Edm.  He  hath  commiflion  from  thy  wife  and 
me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prifon,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  defpair. 
That  Ihe  fordid  hcrfelf/ 

Alb.  The  gods  defend  her!   Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [Edmund  is  borne  off. 


4  Give  it  the  captain.'\  The  qtiartos  read  : 
"  Take  my  fword,  the  captain. 
Give  it  the  captain. Stbbvbns. 

'  Alb.  Hafie  thee ^  for  thy  life. "X  Thus  the  quartos,  tn  the  folio 
this  fpeech  is  improperly  afUgned  to  Edgar ^  who  had  the  moment 
before  received  the  token  of  reprieve^  which  Edmund  enjoined  him 
to  give  the  officer,  in  whofe  cuflody  Lear  was^     Malonb. 

*  That  Jbe  fordid  herfelf]  To  fordo ^  fignifics  to  deftn^.  It  is 
Hfed  again  in  Hamlet^  kii  V : 

** did,  with  defpcrate  hand, 

•«  /tfr</<?  its  own  life." Steevens. 

Here  the  folio  and  quarto  B  unneceilarily  add— TJrf/  fhe  fordid 
herfelf,  i.  e.  dedroyed  hcrfelf,  I  have  followed  the  quarto  A. 

Malonb. 
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E'nier  Lear,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  bis  armsi'^ 
Edgar,  Officer,  and  Others, 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl! — O,  you  are 
men  of  Hont^ ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  Td  ufe  them  fo 
That  heaven's  vault  Ihould  crack : — O,  (he  is  gone 

for  ever  !— 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth : — Lend  me  a  looking-glaft  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mift  or  (lain  the  ttone. 
Why,  then  (he  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promised  end? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ?  • 


7  M.I  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms ;]  This  priocefs,  according  to 
the  old  hiilorians,  retired  with  vidlory  from  the  battle  which' Ihe 
conduclcd  in  her  farher's  caufe,  and  therebv  replaced  him  on  the 
throne :  but  in  a  fubfequent  one  fought  againft  her  (after  the  death 
of  the  old  king)  by  the  fons  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  (he  was  taken, 
and  died  jniferably  in  prilbn.  The  poet  found  this  in  hiftary* 
and  was  therefore  willing  to  precipitate  her  death,  which  he  knew 
had  happened  but  a  few  years  after.  The  dramatick  writers  of  this 
age  fuifered  as  fnvall  a  number  of  their  heroes  and  heroines-  to 
eicape  as  poffiblc;  nor  could  the  filial  piety  of  this  lady,  any  moie 
than  the  innocence  of  Ophelia,  prevail  on  Shakfpeare  to  extend 
her  life  .beyond  her  misfortunes.     Steevens. 

GeoiTrey  of  Monmouth,  the  original  relater  of  this  doxy,  (ays, 
that  Cordelia  was  thrown  by  her  nephews  into  prifon»  •*  wheic« 
for  grief  at  the  lofs  of  her  kingdom,  flic  kilUd  ter/eif,** 

Malokb. 

'  Kent.  //  this  the  promised  end  P 
Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror?^  It  appears  to  me  that  by  the 
promj/ed  end  Kent  does  not  mean  that  conclufion  which  the  ftateof 
their  afiairs  feemcd  to  promife,  but  the  end  of  the  world.  In  St. 
Mark's  Gofpel,  when  Chrift  foretels  to  his  difciplcs  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  is  defcribing  to  them  the  figns  that  were  to  precede, 
and  mark  the  approach  of,  our  final  diflblution,  he  fays,  **  For 
in  thofc  days  Jhall  br  afflidion  Juch  as  nxjas  not  from  the  beginning  of 
ihe  creation  nvhich  God  created,  unto  this  time,  neither  fliall  be: 
nnd  afterw  ards  he  fays,  "  Now  the  brother  Jhall  bctraj  the  hr^tbtr 
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Alb.  Fall,  and  cMfc!» 

h  dntth,  ami  tie  fkthtr  the  fiifi  and  children  Jhall  rife  vp  againft 
ibeir  parents^  and  Jball  canft  them  to  he  pnt  to  death.**  Kent  in 
Contemplating  the  nnexampled  fcene  of  exquifite  affli6\ion  which 
was  then  before  him,  and  the  unnatural  attempt  of  Goneril  and 
Regan  againft  their  father's  life,  recoiled  thefe  pQages,  and  a(k$» 
Whether  that  was  the  end  of  the  world  that  had  been  foretold  to 
to.  To  which  Edgar  adds,  or  only  a  reprefentation  or  refemblance 
of  that  horror  ? 

So  Macbeth,  when  he  calls  t^n  Banqao,  Malcolm,  &c.  to 
▼icw  Duncan  murdered,  fays, 

**  up,  up,  and  fee 

"  The  great  dooms  image  T* 

There  is  evidently  an  allulion  to  the  fame  paflkges  in  fcripture. 
In  a  fpeech  of  Glofter's,  which  he  makes  in  the  (econd  fcene  of  the 
firft  ad: 

''  Thefe  late  eclip(es  in  the  fun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to 
ttS;-4ove  cools;  fnendfhip  falls  off;  brothers  divide;  in  cities, 
diathiies ;  in  countries,  difcord ;  in  palaces  treafon ;  and  the  bond 
craek'd  'twixt  fon  and  father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  knder 
the  frediSion ;  there* s  fon  againft  father ;  the  king  falls  from  the 
bias  of  nature  \  there's  father  againft  child:  We  have  fccn  the  beft 
of  our  time." 

If  any  criticks  (hould  urge  it  as  an  objection  to  this  explanation, 
that  the  perfons  of  the  drama  are  pagans,  and  of  confequence  un- 
acquainted with  the  fcriptures,  they  give  Shakfpeare  credit  for 
more  accuracy  than  I  fear  he  poflefled.    M.  Mason. 

This  note  deferves  the  higheft  praife,  and  is  inferred  in  the  pre. 
lent  work  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  gratitude  to  its  author. 

ST^BVXNt* 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Mafon  in  his  happy  explanation  of  this 
paflagd.    In  a  fpeech  which  our  poet  has  put  into  the  month  of 
jroang  Clifford  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  a  fimilar 
imagery  is  found.    On  feeing  thedoEul  body  of  his  father,  who 
#aa  ilain  in  battle  by  the  duke  of  York,  he  exclaims, 
"  — O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 
**  And  the  premifed  flames  of  the  lafl  day 
*'  Knit  eartn  and  heaven  together ! 
«'  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blafl, 
**  Particularities  and  petty  founds 
"  Toceafc!" 
There  is  no  trace  of  thefe  lines  in  the  old  play  on  which  The 
Btcond  Fart  of  King  Ihnty  VL  was  formed. 

Image  is  again  ufed  for  delineation  or  reprefentation,  in  King 
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Lear.  This  feather  ft  irs ;  *  flic  lives!  if  it  be  fo, 

Henry  IV.  P.  I.  <«  No  coonterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  imagt 
of  life  indeed." 

Again,  in  Hamki :  ''  The  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done 
jn  Vienna." 

Mr*  M.  Mafon  has  not  done  iuftice  to  his  ingenious  explanation  of 
thefe  words,  by  not  quoting  the  whole  of  the  paflage  in  Macbeth  : 
**  —up,  up,  and  fee 
**  The  great  dooms  image  !  Malcolm  !  Banquo ! 
'*  As  ^om  your  graves  rife  up,  and  walk  like  fprights* 
•*  To  countenance  this  borrour,*^ 
Here  we  find  disjeBi  membra  toeue  i  the  fecond  and  fourth  Iine» 
taken  together,  furnifhing  us  with  the  very  expreflion  of  the  text* 

Malokb. 
9  JPallt  and  ceaje!'\  Albijny,  is  looking  with  attention  on  the 
pains  employed  by  Lear  to  recover  his  child,  and  knows  to  what 
miferies  he  mull  furvive,  when  he  finds  them  to  be  ineffe^uaU 
Having  the(e  images  prefcnt  to  his  eyes  and  imagination,  he  cries 
out.  Rather  fall 9  and  ceaje  to  be^  at  otice,  than  continue  in  exifienct 
•9nlj  to  be  'wretched.  So,  in  AlVs  Well^  d:c.  to  ceafe  is  ufed  for  ta 
die:  and  in  Hamlet^  the  death  of  majefly  is  called  "  the  ceafe  o£ 
majefty."- 

Again,  in  M's  mil  that  Ends  Well: 

"  Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  ceafe ! 

"  Both  fuffer  under  this  complaint  you  bring, 

«'  And  both  fhall  ceafe^  without  your  remedy,"  Stxb  vy  Yku 

The  word  is  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  a  former  fcene  o£ 
this  play : 

*'  Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  fea, 
"  Or  fwcll  the  curled  waters  'hove  the  main, 
**  That  things  might  change  or  ceafe," 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  Albany's  fpecch  is  addreifed  to  Lesfm 

Maloici* 
To  whom  then  is  it  addreifed  ?    Steevkns. 

There  is  a  paflage  in  the  Double  Marriage  of  Fletcher,  which 
fupports  Steevens's  conje^ure :  Juliana  fays  to  Viroletj 

"  Be  what  you  pleafe,  this  happincfs  yet  (lays  with  me, 
**  You  have  been  mine : — oh  my  unhappy  fortune ! 
**  Pand*        "'  Nay  breaks  and  die. 
**  Jul.  It  cannot  yet;  \  mud  live 
**  Till  I  fee  this  man  bleft  in  liis  new  love, 
"  And  then— "    M.Mason. 
*  This  ic3X\\ttJiirs ;  J  So,  in  The  iVhite  Devil ^  or  Httoria  CpnM*. 
bona,  1 612: 
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It  is  a  chance  that  docs  redeem  all  forrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  matter !  [kneeling. 

Lear.  Pr'ythce,  away. 

Edg.  *Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors 
all ! ' 
I  might  have  fav'd  her;  now  (he's  gone  for  ever! — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  flay  a  little.     Ha! 
What  is't  thou  fay'ft  ? — Her  voice  was  ever  foft. 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman:— 
I  kill'd  the  flave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

•    Off.  *Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow? 

I  have  feen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  (kip :  M  am  old  now. 


"  Fetch  a  lookinj^-glafs,  fee  if  his  breath  will  not  (lain  it ;  or 
pall  fome  feathers  irom  my  pillowr,  and  lay  them  to  his  lips." 

Steevens. 

A  common  experiment  of  applying  a  light  feather  to  the  lips 
of  a  pcrfon  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  to  fee  whether  he  breathes. 
There  is  the  fame  thought  in  AT.  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv ; 

"  -«— By  his  gates  of  breath 

**  There  lies  a  downy  feat  her  ^  nvhich  ftirs  not  J* 
And  to  expreis  a  total  (hllnefs  in  the  air,  in  Donne's  poem, 
called  Tbe  Calm,  there  is  the  like  fontiment ;  which  Jonfon,  in 
his  converfation  with  Diummond  of  Hawthomden,  highly  com- 
ineaded: 

*«  in  one  place  lay 

**  Feathers  and dufi ,  to-day  and  yefterday."    Wh alley. 
'  —murderers,  traitors  all !^   Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 
read — murderous  traitors  all.     Malonb. 
■    ••  /  hawe  feen  the  day,  ivith  my  good  hiiing  faulchion 

I  nuouid  ha*ve  made  them  fiip ; J  It  is  difficult  for  an  author 
who  never  perufes  his  firft  works,  to  avoid  repeating  fome  of  the 
firoe  chougnts  in  his  later  produ^ons.    What  Lear  has  juft  faid« 
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And  thefe  fame  croffcs  fpoil  me. — Who  arc  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o*  the  beft: — I'll  tell  you 
ftraight. 

Kent.   If  fortune  brag  of  two  Ihe  lov'd  and 
hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold/ 

Lejr.  This  is  a  dull  fight :  *  Are  you  not  Kent? 

Kent.  The  fame ; 

Your  fervant  Kent :  Where  is  your  fervant  Caius  ? 

Lejr.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
He*ll  ftrike,  and  quickly  too: — He's  dead  and 
rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man ;— ^ 

Lejr.  TU  fee  that  ftraight. 

Kent.  That,  from  your  firft  of  difference  and 
decay,' 


had  been  anticipttcd  by  Juftice  Shallow  in  The  Merry  Wrvet  of 
IVinJ/or :  **  I  have  feen  the  time  with  my  long  fword  I  wookl 
have  made  yoo  four  tall  fellows  ikip  like  rats."  It  is  again  repeated 
in  Othc/Io : 

♦*  — -I  have  feen  the  day 
''  That  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  fword 
•*  I  ha\'e  made  my  way,"  &c.    Ste evens. 
^  If  fortum  brag  of  fwo  Jbe  lov*d  and  bated ^ 
One  of  them  *we  beboldJ]  I  fappofe  by  the  two  whom  fbrtnne 
<mce  loved,  and  then  hated,  Kent  means,  Lear  and  hjmfelf ;  and 
that  each  of  them,  looking  on  the  other,  faw  a  rare  inftance  of 
her  caprice.     He  may,  however,  be  only  thinking  of  Lear,  the 
objeAof  her  hate. 

This  is  the  readine  of  the  folio.    The  quartos  read — ^lov*d  or 
hated;  andth^y  may  be  right,  if  the  interpretation  laft  given  be 
the  true  one.    Malon  e, 
^  This  is  a  dull  fight  •*]  llus  paflage  is  wanting  in  the  quartos^ 
So,  m  Macbeth: 

••  This  is  a  forry  fight/*    Stbevens. 

''  w^^of  diffcwiu  anddtcaj^t']  Decay  for  misfortnnes. 

WARBUftTOV, 
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Have  foIIoWd  your  fad  Heps. 

Lear.  You  arc  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  elfe ;  *  all's  cheerlefs,  dark, 
and  deadly! — 
Your  eldeft   daughters  have   fore-doom 'd  them- 

felves/^ 
And  defperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  fo  I  think. 

.    J  LB.  He  knows  not  what  he  fays ;  *  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  prefent  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootlefs. 

Enfer  an  Officer. 

Ofv.  Edmund  is  dead>  my  lord. 

Alb.  That's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come,' 


The  Quartos  read : 

That  from  your  life  of  di£[trence  and  decay.    Stievbni. 

•  ltormmanelfe\\  Kent  means,  /  ^welcome !  No^  nor  no  man 
tife.    Ma  LONE. 

•  —  fore-doom'd  themfel'ves^  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
rcadSj"  fordone. 

Hzytfore^doom^d  tbemjei'ves  is—- have  anticipated  their  own  doony. 
To  fordo  u  to  deftroy.  So,  in  Taylor,  the  water-poet's  chara^r 
of  aftnimpet: 

"  bo  defperately  had  ne'er  fordone  themfelvcs." 
Again,  in  A  IVarning  for  faire  Women ,  Sec,  1 590 :  **  Speak 
who  has  done  this  deed  ?  thou  haft  not  fordone  thyfelt,  naft  thou  ?" 

Stebvkns. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  168,  n.  9.    Ma  lone. 

•  he  faysj]    The  quartos  read — he  fees,  which  may  be 

fight.    Steevbns. 

*•   '  ffOfat  oomfort  to  thh  great  decay  may  come,]    This  great  decaj 
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Shall  be  applied  :  For  us,  we  will  refign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majefty. 
To  him  our  abfolute  power : — You,  to  your  rights  3 

[To  Edgar  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  fuch  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited/ — All  friends  (hall  tafte 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  defervings. — O,  fee,  fee ! 

Le4R»  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !  *  No,  no, 
no  life ; 


is  Lear,  whom  Shakfpcarc  poetically  calls  fo,  and  means  the  fame 
as  if  he  had  faid,  ihis  pUce  of  decay  d  roj^ty,  this  ruind  majefiy. 

Stebveks, 
A  precedine  paflagc  in  which  Glofter  laments  Lear's  frenzy, 
fully  iupports  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation : 

•*  O  ruined  piece  of  nature !  This  great  world 
<»  Shall  fo  wear  out  to  nought.'* 
Again,  in  Julius  Cafar: 

*«  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblcft  man,"  &c.    Malon£« 

*  Tou^  to  your  rights  \ 

With  boot,  and  J'ucb  addition  as  your  honours 
lla've  More  than  merited,]  Thefe  lines  are  addrcfTed  to  Kent 
9th  well  as  to  Edgar,  elfe  the  word  honours  would  not  have  been 
in  the  plural  number.     By  honours  is  meant  h&9iourable  conduH* 

M.  MxsoKf 
With  hoot ^^^  With  advantiige,  with  increafe.    Johnson. 

'  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'df]  This  is  an  expreffion  of  tendemcfi 
for  his  dead  Cordelia  (not  his  fool^  as  fome  have  thought)  on 
whofe  lips  he  is  dill  intent,  and  dies  away  while  he  is  fearching 
there  for  indications  of  life. 

Poor  fool,  in  the  aee  of  Shakfpeare,  was  an  expreffion  of  en* 
dearment.     irq,  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatre^ : 
•*  —  ■  ■  poor  venomous  foil, 
•*  Be  angry  and  defpatch."— 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  Ill : 

**  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean.** 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

•*  And,  pretty  fool,  it  dinted  and  faid — ay." 
Again,  ip  The  Tivo  Gentlemeti  of  Veroaa^  where  Julia  is  fpcal^iog 
of  her  lover  Froteps ; 
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Why  fhould  a  dog,  a  horfc,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  O,  thou  wilt  come  no 
more. 


*«  Alas,  pwfc^ll  why  do  I  pity  him  ?" 

I  may  add,  that  the  Fool  of  Lear  was  long  ago  forgotten. 
Having  filled  the  fpace  allotted  him  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
play,  he  appears  to  have  been  filently  withdrawn  in  the  6th  fccne 
of  the  3d  ad. — That  the  thoughts  of  a  ^ther,  in  the  bittercft  of 
all  moments,  while  his  favourite  child  lay  dead  in  his  arms,  (hould 
recur  to  the  antick  who  had  formerly  diverted  him,  has  fomewhat 
in  it  that  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the  idea  of  genuine  forrow  and 
deinair. 

fiefides  this,  Cordelia  was  recently  hanged ;  but  we  know  not 
that  the  Fool  had  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner,  nor  can  imagine 
why  he  (hould.  The  party  adverfe  to  Lear  was  little  interelled 
in  the  fate  of  his  jefter.  The  only  ufe  of  him  was  to  contraft  and 
alleviate  the  forrows  of  his  mafter;  and,  that  purpofe  being  fully 
lufwered,  the  poet's  folicitude  about  him  was  at  an  end. 

The  term— /wr  fool  might  indeed  have  mifbecome  the  mouth 
of  a  vaifal  commiferating  the  untimely  end  of  a  princefs;  but 
has  no  impropriety  when  ufed  by  a  weak,  old,  diftraded  king, 
in  whofe  mind  the  diftinftions  of  nature  only  furvive,  while  he  is 
uttering  his  laft  frantick  exclamations  over  a  murdered  daughter. 

Should  the  foregoing  remark,  however,  be  thought  erroneous, 
the  reader  will  forgive  it,  as  it  ferves  to  introduce  fome  contra- 
diflory  obfervations  from  a  critick,  in  whofe  tafte  and  judgement 
too  much  confidence  cannot  eafily  be  placed.     Steevens. 

I  confefs,  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  ba-ve  thought  that  Lear  means 
his  Fooly  and  not  Cordelia.  If  he  means  Cordelia^  then  what  I 
have  always  confide  red  as  a  beauty,  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the 
accidental  ftroke  of  the  pencil  that  produced  the  foam. — Lear's 
afic^onafe  remembrance  of  the  Fool  in  this  place,  I  ufed  to  think, 
was  one  of  thofe  (Irokes  of  genius,  or  of  nature,  which  are  fo  often 
found  in  Shakfpeare,  and  in  him  only. 

Lear  appears  to  have  a  particular  af!edion  for  this  Fool,  whofe 
fidelity  in  attending  him,  and  endeavouring  to  divert  him  in  hit 
diftrefs,  feems  to  deferve  all  his  kindnefs. 

Foor  fool  and  knave,  fays  he,  in  the  mid(k  of  the  thundcr-ftorm, 
/  hav€  one  part  in  my  heart  that*s  forty  yet  for  thee. 

It  docs  not  therefore  appear  to  me,  to  be  allowing  too  much 
confequence  to  the  Fool,  in  making  Lear  bellow  a  thought  on 
him,  even  when  in  flill  greater  diflrefs.  Lear  is  reprefentcd  as  a 
goodriiatared,  paifionate,  and  rather  weak  old  man ;  it  is  the  old 
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Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! — 


tgc  of  a  cockcr'd  fpoilt  boy.  There  is  no  imj^ropricty  in  giving 
to  foch  a  charadler  thofe  tender  domeilic  affeflions,  which  would 
ill  become  a  more  heroick  charadkr,  fuch  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  or 
RkhardllL 

The  words— AT^,  nv,  no  lift  %  I  fuppofe  to  be  fpoken,  not 
tenderly,  bat  with  paffion :  Let  nothing  now  live ; — ^let  there  be 
nniverud  ddftm^tion  'r^Wbj  Jbouli  a  dog,  a  borfe,  a  rat  have  life, 
uad  thorn  no  breath  at  all? 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  there  was  a  neceffity,  the  neceffity 
of  propriety  at  lead,  that  this  Foal,  the  favourite  of  the  antbor* 
of  Lear,  and  confequently  of  the  audience,  ihould  not  be  loft  or 
ifbrgot,  it  ought  to  be  known  what  became  of  him. — However* 
k  maft  be  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot  infer  much  from  thence ; 
Shakfpeare  is  not  ahirays  attentive  to  finiih  the  figures  of  his 
groups. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  an  a^or,  by  adopting  the  interpre* 
tation  mentioned  above,  of  applying  the  wordi^  poor  fool  to  Cordelia* 
the  audience  would,  I  (hould  imagine,  think  it  a  jlranse  mode  of 
expreiling  the  grief  and  af&dion  of  a  father  for  his  dead  daughter^ 
and  that  daughter  a  queen.— The  words  p'ior  fool,  are  undoubt* 
cdly  expreflive  of  endearment;  and  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  in  another 
place  fpeaking  of  a  dying  animal,  calls  it  poor  dappled  fool:  but 
Xt  never  is,  nor  never  can  be,  ufed  with  any  degree  of  propriety* 
but  to  conuniferate  forne  ver>'  inferior  objeft,  which  may  be 
k>ved,  without  much  eftcem  or  refped.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

It  is  not  without  fome  relu^nce  that  I  exprefs  my  diflent  from 
the  friend  whofe  name  is  fubfcribed  to  the  preceding  note ;  whofe 
obfervations  on  all  fubjeds  of  criticifm  and  tafte  are  fo  ingenioni 
and  jufl,  that  pofterity  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  wliether  hit 
confummate  (kill  and  execution  in  his  own  art,  or  his  judgenaent 
on  that  aiki  other  kindred  arts,  were  fuperior«  But  magis  amka 
^feritat  ihoold  be  the  motto  of  every  editor  of  Shakfpeare;  in 
conformity  to  which  I  mull  add,  that  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt 
that  Mr.  Stecvens's  interpretation  of  thefe  words  is  the  true  one. 
1  he  paiiage  indeed  before  us  appears  to  me  fo  clear,  and  fo  inap- 
plicable to  any  perfon  but  Cordelia,  that  I  fear  the  reader  may 
think  any  further  comment  on  it  altogether  fuperfluous. 

It  is  obfervahle  that  Lear  from  the  time  ot  his  entrance  in  diis 
fcene  to  his  uttering  thefe  words,  and  from  thence  to  his  death,  is 
whollv  occupied  by  the  lofs  of  his  daughter.  He  is  diverted  indeed 
from  it  for  a  moment  by  the  intrufion  of  Kent,  who  forces  himielf 
on  his  notice;  but  he  inflantly  returns  to  his  beloved  Cordelia, 
over  whofe  dead  body  he  continues  to  hang.     He  is  now  himfelf 
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pray  you>  undo  this  button : '  Thank  you,  fir. — • 


in  the  agony  of  death ;  and  farely  at  fuch  a  time»  when  his  heart 
is  juft  breakings  it  would  be  highly  annatural  that  he  (hould  think 
of  his  fool.  But  the  great  and  dfc(/h;e  ohjetlion  to  fuch  a  fuppofition 
is  that  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  mentioned ;  that  Lear  has  jufl  feen 
bis  daughter  han^ed^  having  unfortunately  been  admitted  too  late 
to  preferve  her  life,  though  time  enough  to  punilh  the  perpetrator 
of  the  a^ :  but  we  have  no  authority  whatfoever  for  fuppofing  his 
Fool  hanged  alfo. 

Whether  the  expreflion — -/otfry^o/— canbe  applied  with  propriety 
only  to  Inferior  objeds,  for  nuhom  *we  have  noi  much  refpeSi  or  ejieem, 
IS  not,  I  conceive,  the  queftion.  Shakfpeare  does  not  always  ufe 
his  terms  with  ftrid  propriety,  but  he  is  always  the  beft  commen- 
titor  on  himfelf,  and  he  certainly  has  applied  this  term  in  another 
place  to  the  youngs  the  beautiful,  and  innocent ^  Adonis,  the  obje^ 
of  fomewhat  more  than  the  efteem  of  a  goddefs : 

**  For  pity  now  (he  can  no  more  detain  him ; 
•*  The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart." 
Again,  though  Icfs  appofitely,  in  T*welftb  Night  : 

*«  Alas,  poor  fool y  how  have  they  baffled  thee!" 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

**  Lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 
«•  Beat.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  thank  it,  poQr  fooh  it  keeps 
on  the  windy  fide  of  care." 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale : 

«*  Do  not  weep,  good  fools, 

*«  There  is  no  caufc." 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  a  fimilar  term  of  endearment  is  employed. 
Mercutio,  ipeaking  of  Romeo,  whom  certainly  he  both  efteemed 
and  loved,  fays 

**  The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  muft  conjure  him." 
Nor  was  the  phrafeolo^  which  has  occaiioned  this  long  note, 
peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.    It  was  long  before^  his  time  incorporauxi 
Li  oar  language ;  as  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  the  old 
poem  entiued  The  Hiftovy  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  1 562  : 
«♦  Yea,  he  forgets  himfelfe,  ne  is  the  wretch  fo  bolde 
<<  To  alk  her  name  that  without  force  doth  him  in  bondage 

hold; 
**  Ne  how  to  unloofe  his  bondes  doth  the  poor  foole  devife, 
^*  fiut  only  feeketh  by  her  fight  to  feed  his  hungry  eyes/' 
In  old  Englifh  a  fool  and  an  innocent  were  fynonymous  terms. 
Hence  probably  the  peculiar  ufe  of  the  exprefflon — poor  fboL    h^ 
the  oaflage  before  us,  Lear,  I  conceive,  means  by  it,  dear,  tender^ 
htlplefs  inmancf !    Malone, 
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Do  you  fee  this  ?  *  Look  on  her, — look, — her  lips,— • 

Look  there,  look  there ! —  [He  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints ! — My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Kent.  Break,  heart ;  I  pr*ythee,  break ! ' 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord* 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghoft :  O,  let  him  pafs !  *  he 
hates  him. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world ' 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

F.DG.  O,  he  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent*  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  cndur'd  fo  long : 


'  Praj  you,  undo  this  button:']  The  rev.  Dr.  J.  Warton  judici- 
nufly  obfcrves,  that  the  fwelling  and  heaving  of  the  hemt  U  de- 
fcribcd  by  thit  moft  cxprcffive  circumflance. 
So,  in  The  Honejl  Laiujer,  i6i6  : 

*•  —  oh  my  heart ! 

«'  It  heats  fo  it  has  brdie  mj  huttous^'* 
;\gain,  in  King  Richard  III : 

•*  Ah,  cut  ray  lace  afunder, 

«*  That  my  pent  heart  may  have  fome  fcope  to  bctt^ 

"  Or  elfc  I  fvvoon  witli  this  dead-killing  ncm's  !*' 
Again,  in  The  Winttrs  Tale  : 

••  O,  cut  my  lace  j  left  my  her.rt,  cracking  it, 

««  Break  too!" 

and,  as  Mr.  Maloncadds,  from  N.  Field's -<^  Wonuuii  a  Wcaihfr^ 
fcckf  1612: 

"  fwell  heart !  buttons  fl  v  open ! 

•«  Thanks  gentle  doublet,  elfc  my  heart  had  broke/* 

Stbevbiis. 

•  Do  you  fee  this  f  &c,]  This  line,  and  the  following  hcmifticb, 
arc  not  in  the  quartos.  After  thank  you,  fir,  they  have  only  the 
interjcdion  O,  live  times  repeated.    M  a  l  o  n  s  • 

*'  Brtitk^  heart',  &c.]  This  line  is  in  the  quartos  given  to  the 
dying  Lear.    Malone. 

*  — O,  lethimpa/sl]  Sec  p.  229,  n*  8.    Malone. 

i  this  tough  *wor/d — ]    Thus  all   the  copies.     Mr.  Pope 

changed  it  to  rough,  bur,  perhaps,  without  ncceffity.     This  tough 
world  is  this  obdurate  rigid  w orld.     Steevens. 
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He  but  ufurp'd  his  life, 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  prefent  bu- 
linefs 
Is  general  woe.     Friends  of  my  foul,  you  twain 

[/o  Kent  and  Edgar. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  ftate  fuftain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  fir,  Ihortly  to  go ; 
My  mafter  calls,  and  I  muft  not  fay,  no/ 

Alb.  The  weight  of  this  fad  time  we  muft  obey;  * 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  fay.  . 


^  /  mtffi  not  fay 9  w.]  The  modern  editors  have  fuppofed 

that  Kent  expires  after  he  has  repeated  thefe  two  laft  lines ;  but  the 
ipeech  rather  appears  to  be  meant  for  a  defpairing  than  a  dying 
man ;  and  as  the  old  editions  give  no  marginal  diredion  for  his 
death,  I  have  forborn  to  infert  any. 

I  take  this  **x>rtunity  of  retracing  a  declaration  which  I  had 
formerly  made^n  the  faith  of  another  pcrfon,  viz.  that  the  quartos, 
1608,  were  exadly  alike.  I  have  fince  difcovcred  that  the)-  vary 
one  from  another  in  many  inflances.     Ste evens. 

The  (econd  folio,  at  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  has  the  word — 
L^ttp  in  the  margin.     R'  ^on. 

Kent  in  his  entrance  in  this  fcene  fays, 
«*  I  am  come 

««  To  bid  my  kin?  and  mafter  aye  good  night  ;"^ 
but  this,  like  the  fpeech  oefore  us,  only  marks  the  defpondency  of 
the  fpeaker.  The  word  JhortJy  [i.  e.  fome  time  hence,  at  no  very 
diftant  period,]  deciiively  proves,  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  to 
make  him  die  on  the  fcene.  He  merely  fays,  that  he  (hall  not  /<i-< 
ibrir,  and  therefore  cannot  undertake  the  office  afSgned  to  him. 

The  marginal  diredlion,  he  dies,  was  firft  introduced  by  the 
ignorant  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malon  e. 

^  The  *weight  of  this  fad  time  ^z.^  This  fjicech  from  the  au- 
thority  of  the  old  quarto  is  rightly  placed  to  Albany  :  in  the  editioa 
by  the  players,  it  is  given  to  Edgar,  by  whom,  I  doubt  not,  it 
was  ot  cuftom  fpokcn.  And  the  cafe  was  this:  he  who  played 
Edgar,  being  a  more  favourite  adlor  than  he  who  performed 
Albanv,  in  ipite  of  decorum  it  was  thought  proper  he  (hould  have 
the  laft  word.    Theobald, 
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The  oldcft  hath  borne  moft :  we,  that  arc  youngs 
Shall  never  fee  fo  much^  nor  live  fo  long. 

[Exeunt,  wiib  a  dead  march. ^ 


^  The  tragrdy  of  Lear  is  dcfervcdly  celebrated  among  the  dnunat 
of  Shakfpeare.  There  is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the  attentioit 
fo  ftrongly  fixed ;  which  fo  much  agitates  our  paflions,  and  interefti 
our  curiofity.  The  artful  involutions  of  diftindl  interefts,  tfaa 
ftriking  oppofition  of  contrary  charadlers,  the  fudden  changes  of 
fortune,  and  the  quick  fuccemon  of  e?ents,  fill  the  mind  with  a 
perpietual  tumult  of  indignation,  pity,  and  ho[)e.  lliere  is  no 
fcene  ilirhich  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of  the  diftrds 
or  condud  of  the  adtion,  and  fcarce  a  line  which  does  not  conduce 
to  the  proerefs  of  the  fcenc.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the 
poet's  ima^nation,  that  the  fllidd,  which  once  ventures  within  it« 
u  horned  irreflftibly  along. 

On  the  feeming  improbability  of  Lear's  "tondu^,  le  mty  be 
obferved,  that  he  is  reprefented  according  to  hiftories  at  that  time 
vulgarly  received  as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  tumour  thoagfati 
upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  age  to  which  thij»  ftoiy  if 
referred,  it  will  appear  not  fo  unlikely  as  white  we  eftimate  Lear's 
manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of  one  daughter  to  another, 
or  refignation  of  dominion  on  fuch  conditions,  would  be  jtt  crtJ 
dible,  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Madagafcar.  ShiJc* 
fpeare,  indeed,  by  the  mention  of  his  carls  and  dukes,  has  given 
OS  the  idea  of  times  mcrrc  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by  lofter 
manners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though  he  fo  nicely  difcriminates, 
and  fo  minutely  defcribcs  the  charade rs  of  men,  he  commonly 
negle^  and  confounds  the  charaflers  of  ages,  by  mingling  cuftoa)» 
ancient  and  modern,  Englifh  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in  The  Ad^entunt 
very  minutely  critic!  fed  this  play,  remarks,  that  the  infUnces  of 
cruelty  are  too  (avage  and  (hocking,  and  that  the  intervention  of 
Edmund  de(broys  the  (implicity  ot  the  ilory.  Thefe  objedtions 
may,  I  think,  be  anfwered,  by  repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  di9 
daughters  is  an  hiftorical  fa6l,  to  which  the  poet  has  added  little, 
having  only  drawn  it  into  a  fcries  by  dialogue  and  adion.  fiat  I 
mm  not  able  to  apolo^ze  with  equal  plaufibility  for  the  extrafion 
of  Glofter's  eyes,  which  feems  an  a^t  too  horrid  to  be  endured  in 
dramatick  exhibition,  and  fuch  as  muft  always  compel  the  mind 
to  relieve  iu  diftrefs  by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered 
that  oor  author  well  knew  x^hat  would  pleafe  the  audience  fo^ 
which  he  wrote. 
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The  injury  done  b}'  Edmund  to  the  (implicity  of  the  adHon  is 
abundantly  recoropcnfed  by  the  addition  of  variety,  \ry  the  art 
with  which  he  is  made  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  defign^  and 
the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  pcet  of  combining  perfidy  with 
perfidy*  and  conneding  the  wicked  fon  with  the  wicked  daughters, 
to  imprefs  this  important  moral,  that  villainy  is  never  at  a  ftop, 
that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  laft  terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced,  Shakfpeare  has  fuf- 
fered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  periih  in  a  juft  caufe,  contrary  to  the 
natural  ideas  of  jullicc,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  ftrange,  to  the  faith  of  chronicles.  Yet  this  condudt  is  juf- 
dfied  hy  1  he  Spe^atoTy  who  blames  Tate  for  giving  Cordelia  fuc- 
cefs  and  happinefs  in  his  alteration,  and  declares,  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  Tragedy  has  loft  half  its  beauty.  Dennis  has  remarked, 
whether  juftly  or  not,  that,  to  fccure  the  favourable  reception  of 
CatOy  the  toixm  fwas  poijoned  ivith  much  falfe  and  abominable  criticijm^ 
luid  that  endeavours  had  been  ufed  to  difcredit  and  decry  poetical 
pftice.  A  play  in  which  the  wicked  profper,  and  the  virtuous 
mifcarry,  may  doubtlefs  be  good,  becaule  it  is  a  juil  reprefentatioa 
of  the  common  events  of  human  life :  but  iinceall  reafonablc  be- 
ings naturally  love  juilice,  I  cannot  eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
obfervation  of  juilice  makes  a  play  worfe ;  or,  that  if  other  excel- 
lencies arc  equal,  the  audience  will  not  always  rife  bettor  plcafcd 
from  the  final  triumph  of  perfecuted  virtue. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  the  publick  has  decided.*  Cordelia,  from 
the  timeot  Tate,  has  always  retired  with  vidory  and  felicity.  And, 
if  my  fenfations  ceuld  add  any  thing  to  tlie  general  futfrage,  I 
night  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  fo  Ihocked  by  Cordelia's  death, 
that  I  know  not  whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  lali 
fcencs  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revife  them  as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controverfy  among  the  criticks  concerning  this 
pky.  It  is  difputed  whether  the  prcvlominant  image  in  liar's  dif- 
oidered  mind  be  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty  of  his 
daoghters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious  critick,  has  evinced  br 
indwfHon  of  particular  pafifaees,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is 
the  primary  lourceof  his  diftrefs,  and  that  die  lofs  of  royalty  affcd«i 
him  only  as  a  fecondary  and  fubordinate  evil.  He  obferves  with 
great  juftnefs,  that  Lear  would  move  our  compaffion  but  little,  did 
we  not  rather  confider  the  injured  father  than  the  degraded  king. 

The  ftory  of  this  play,  except  the  epifode  of  Edmund,  which  is 
derived,  I  think,  from  Sidney,  is  taken  originally  from  Geoiry 

*  Dr«  Johnfon  fhould  rather  have  faid  that  the  managers  of  the  theatret-royaJ 
hare  ciecided,  and  the  publick  has  been  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  their  decifijn. 
The  altered  play  has  the  upper  gallery  on  its  fide ;  (he  original  drama  was  paai^". 
oised  by  Addifon : 

ViArJx  caufa  Dus  placuit,  fed  vi€b  Catawu    Stkstxks. 
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of  Monmouthy  whom  Holinfhed  finenerally  copied ;  but  perliaps 
immediately  from  an  old  hiftorical  ballad.  My  rcafon  for  beliering 
that  the  play  was  pofterior  to  the  ballad »  rather  than  the  ballad  to 
the  play,  is,  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shakfpcare's  nodarnal 
temped,  which  is  too  ftriking  to  have  been  omitted,  ^nd  that  it  fol- 
lows the  chronicle ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but  none  of  its 
amplifications :  it  ^Hl  hinted  Leaf's  madnefs,  but  did  not  arAy  it 
in  circumftances.  The  writer  of  the  ballad  added  fomething  to  the 
hiftory,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have  added  more^  if  more 
had  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  more  muft  have  occurred  if  he  had 
feen  Shakfpeare.    Johnson. 

The  cpifode  of  Glofter  and  his  fons  is  borrowed  from  Sidriey'f 
Arcadia,  in  which  we  find  the  following  chapter,  which  is  faid  to 
be  entitled,  in  the  firft  edition  of  i  C90,  '*  The  pitiful!  ftatc  and 
ftoric  of  the  Paphlagonian  unkindc  kme,  and  his  kind  fonne :  firft 
related  by  the  lonne,  then  by  the  blind  father." 

In  the  fecond  edition  printed  In  folio  in  1 593,  there  is  no  divifioa 
of  chapters.  There  the  ftory  of  the  king  of  Paphlagonia  com^^ 
mences  in  p.  69,  b,  and  is  related  in  the  following  words: 

•'  It  was  in  the  kingdome  of  Galacia,  the  feafon  being  (as  ia 
the  depth  of  winter)  very  cold,  and  as  then  fodainely  growne  to  & 
extrcame  and  foulc  a  ftorme,  that  ncucr  any  winter  (I  thinke) 
brought  foorth  a  fowler  child;  fo  that  the  princes  were  caen 
compelled  by  the  ha  lie,  that  the  pride  of  the  winde  blew  into 
their  faces,  to  fecke  fome  fhrowding  place,  which  a  certaine  hollow 
rocke  offering  vnto  them,  they  made  it  their  (hield  againfl  the  tcoi-. 
pefts  furie.  And  fo  flaying  there,  till  the  violence  thereof  wai 
pafTed,  they  heard  the  fpcach  of  a  couple,  who,  not  perceiuine 
them,  {being  hidvie  within  that  rude  canapy)  helde  a  (Iraunee  and 
pitifull  difputation,  which  made  them  flcppe  out;  yet  in  fucti  fort, 
as  they  might  fee  Anfcene.  There  they  perccaued  an  aged  man, 
and  a  young,  fcarccly  come  to  the  age  of  a  man,  both  poordjr 
arayed,  extrcamely  weather-beaten ;  the  olde  man  blinde,  the 
young  man  leading  him:  and  yet  through  all  thofe  miferies,  in 
Doth  there  fcemed  to  appcare  a  kinde  of  nobleneffe,  not  futable 
to  that  afflidlion.  But  the  firft  words  they  heard,  were  thefe  of  die 
old  man.  Well,  Lccnatus,  (faid  he)  fince  I  cannot  perfwadc  thee 
to  leade  mee  to  that  which  fhould  end  my  griefe,  ana  thy  trouble^ 
let  me  now  entreat  thee  to  leaue  me :  fearc  not,  my  miferie  cannot 
be  greater  then  it  is,  and  nothing  doth  become  me  but  miferie ; 
feare  not  the  danger  of  my  blind  fteps ;  I  cannot  fall  worfe  then  I 
am.  And  doo  not,  I  pray  thee,  doo  not  obftinalely  continue  to 
infeft  thee  with  my  wretcliedncs.  But  flie,  flie  from  this  region, 
onely  worthy  ot*  me.  Dearc  father,  (anfwered  he,)  doo  not  take 
away  from  me  the  onely  remnant  of  my  happincfle :  while  I  haac 
power  to  doo  you  feruicc,  I  am  not  wholly  miferablc :  Ah,  mf 
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JoDoe,  (Cud  he,  and  with  that  he  groned,  as  if  fonow  ftraue  to 
breake  his  hartej  how  euill  fits  it  me  to  have  fach  a  fonne,  and 
how  much  doth  thy  kindnefle  vpbraide  my  wickednefTe !  Thefe 
dokfnli  fpeeches,  and  fome  others  to  like  purpofe,  (well  (howing 
they  had  not  bene  borne  to  the  fortune  thev  were  in,J  moued  the 
princes  to  goe  out  vnto  them,  and  a(ke  the  younger,  what  they 
were.  Sirs,  (anfwered  he,  with  a  good  grace,  and  made  the  more 
agreeable  by  a  certain  noble  kinde  pf  pitioufnesj  I  fee  well  you 
are  ftraungers,  that  know  not  our  miferie,  fo  well  here  knowne, 
that  no  man  dare  know,  but  that  we  mud  be  miferable.  In  deedti 
our  ftate  is  fuch,  as  though  nothing  is  fo  needful  vnto  vs  as  pittie, 
yet  nothing  is  more  daungerous  vnto  vs,  then  to  make  our  felues  fo 
knowne  as  may  ftirre  pittie*  But  yoUr  prefence  promifeth,  that 
cruelty  (hall  fiot  ouer-runne  hat^  And  if  it  dia,  in  truth  our 
fiate  is  foncke  below  the  decree  of  feare. 

**  This  old  man  whom  I  leade,  was  lately  rightful!  prince  of 
this  countrie  of  Pafhia^om'a,  by  the  hard-harted  vngratefulnes  o£ 
a  fonne  of  his,  depriued,  not  onely  of  his  kingdome  (whereof  no 
ferraine  forces  were  euer  able  to  fpoyle  him]  but  of  his  fight ;  the 
riches  which  nature  graunts  to  tne  poorefl  creatures.  Whereby, 
mnd  by  other  his  vnnaturall  dealings,  he  hath  been  driuen  to  fuch 
griefe,  as  euen  now  he  would  haue  had  me  to  haue  led  him  to  the 
toppe  of  this  rocke,  thence  to  cad  himfelfe  headlong  to  death ; 
and  fo  would  have  made  me,  who  receiued  my  life  oi  him,  to  be 
the  worker  of  his  deftrudlion.  But  noble  gentlemen,  (faid  he)  if 
chfaer  of  you  haue  a  father,  and  feele  what  duetifuU  affedion  is 
ci^rafied  in  a  fonnes  heart,  let  me  entreate  you  to  conuay  this 
a£uAed  priilce  to  fome  place  of  reft  and  fecuritie.  Amongft  your 
worthie  adles  it  (hall  be  none  of  the  leaft,  that  a  kin?,  of  fuch 
nieht  and  fame,  and  fo  vniuftlie  oppreiTed,  is  in  any  fort  by  you 
lelieued* 

'*  But  before  they  coulde  make  him  aunfwere,  his  father  began 
to  fpeake.  Ah,  my  fonne,  (iaid  he)  how  euill  an  hiftorian  are 
)rou,  that  leaue  out  the  chief  knot  of  all  the  difcourfe  ?  my  wicked- 
nes^  my  wickednes.  And  if  thou  doeft  it  to  fpare  my  ears,  (the 
Ondy  (ertfe  now  left  mee  proper  for  knowledge,)  aflure  thy  felfe 
diou  doeft  miftake  me.  And  I  take  witnelTe  of  that  funne  which 
700  fee,  (with  that  he  caft  vp  his  blinde  eies,  as  if  he  would  hunt 
for  light,)  and  wilh  my  felte  in  worfe  cafe  then  I  doe  wi(h  my 
fclfe,  which  is  as  euill  as  may  bee,  if  I  fpeake^  vntruclv,  that  no- 
thing is  fo  welcome  to  my  thoughts,  as  the  publifhing  ot  my  (hanoe. 
Therefore  know  you,  gentlemen,  (to  whome  from  my  heart  I 
wiih  that  it  may  not  proue  fome  ominous  foretoken  of  misfortune 
to  haue  met  with  fuch  a  mifer  as  I  am,)  that  whatfoeuer  my  fonne 
(6  God,  that  truth  hindes  me  to  rcproch  him  with  the  name  of  my 
ion !}  hath  faide,  is  true.     But  befides  thofe  truthes,  this  alfo  is 
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true;  that  hauin?  had  inlawfall  marriage,  of  a  mother  fitte  to 
beare  roiall  children,  this  fomie,  (fuch  a  one  as  partly  you  fee» 
and  better  (hall  knowe  by  my  (hort  declaration,)  and  fo  enjoyed 
the  expedatioiis  in  the  world  of  him,  till  he  was  growen  to  inmfie 
their  expeftations,  (fo  as  I  needed  enuie  no  father  for  the  chiefe 
comfort  of  mortalitie,  to  leaue  an  other  ones  felfe  after  me,)  I 
was  carried  by  a  baftard  fonne  of  mine  (if  at  lead  I  be  bounde  to 
beleeue  the  words  of  that  bafe  woman  my  concubine,  his  mother  J 
firft  to  miflike,  then  to  hate,  laftly  to  deftroy,  or  to  doo  my  Ym 
todcftroy,  this  fonne  (I  thinke  you  thinke]  I'ndeferuing  deftmffioo* 
What  waies  he  vfed  to  bring  me  to  it,  if  I  (houlde  tell  you,  I 
ihoulde  tedioudie  trouble  you  with  as  much  poifonous  hvpociifiCs 
defperate  fraud,  fmooth  malice,  hidden  ambition,  and  fmjlin^ 
enuie,  as  in  any  liuing  oerfon  could  be  harbored,  fiut  I  lift  it 
not ;  no  remembraunce  ot  naaghtineife  delightes  me,  but  mine  owne  $ 
and  mc  thinkes,  the  accufing  his  trappes  might  in  fome  manner 
excufe  my  fault,  which  certainelie  I  loth  to  doo.  But  the  conclufion 
is,  that  I  gaue  order  to  fome  feruauntes  of  mine,  whom  I  thought 
as  apte  for  fuch  charities  as  my  felfe,  to  lead  him  out  into  a  forreft^ 
and  there  to  kill  him. 

*'  But  thofe  theeues  (better  natured  to  my  fonne  than  my  ieUe) 
fpared  his^  life,  lettin?  him  £oe,  to  leame  to  Hue  ]>oorlIe :  whidi 
he  did,  gining  himfelfe  to  be  a  priuate  fouldier,  in  a  countiej 
here  by.  But  as  he  was  ready  to  be  matlie  aduauhced  for  fonSl 
noble  peeces  of  feruice  which  he  did,  he  heard  newes  of  me : 
who,  aronke  in  my  afie^ion  to  that  vnlawfull  and  vnnaturall  fonne 
of  mine,  fufiered  my  felfe  fo  to  be  gonemed  by  him,  that  all  fii- 
uours  and  punifhmeht^  paiTed  by  him ;  all  offices,  and  places  of 
importance,  diftrihuted  to  his  fauourites ;  fo  that  ere  I  was  awar^ 
I  had  left  my  felfe  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king :  which  he 
fhortly  wearic  of  too,  with  raanie  indignities,  if  any  thing  may 
be  called  an  indignitie,  which  was  laide  vpon  me,  tnrew  me  oof 
of  my  feate,  and  put  out  my  eies ;  and  then,  proud  in  his  tirannie^ 
let  me  goe,  neither  imprifoning  nor  killing  me :  but  rather  de» 
lighting  to  make  me  feele  my  miferie ;  mi^rie  in  deede,  if  euet 
there  were  any ;  full  of  wretchednefle,  fuller  of  difgrace,  and 
fulled  of  guiltines.  And  as  he  came  to  the  crowne  by  fo  vniuft 
meanes,  zs  vniuftlie  he  kept  it,  by  force  of  ftraunger  fouldiers  ia 
cittadels,  the  ncftes  of  tirannie ,  and  murderers  of  libertie;  di(^ 
arming  all  his  own  countrimen,  that  no  man  durft  (hew  himfelfe 
a  well-willer  of  mine;  to  fay  the  truth,  (I  thinke)  few  of  them 
being  fo,  confidering  my  cruell  folly  to  my  good  fonne,  and 
foolilh  kindneiTe  to  my  vnkind  baftard :  but  if  there  were  any  who 
felt  a  pitty  of  fo  great  a  fall,  and  had  yet  any  fparkes  of  vnflaine 
duety  lefte  in  them  towards  me,  yet  durft  they  not  (hewe  it^ 
fcarcely  with  giuing  mee  almef  at  their  doores;  which  yet  was  f^ 
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ondy  fuftenaance  of  my  diftreffed  life,  nd  body  daring  to  (houre 
fo  much  chariticy  as  to  lende  mee  a  hande  to  guide  my  darke 
fteppes:  till  this  fonne  of  mine,  (Godknowes,  woorthy  of  a  more  , 
Tcrtuous,  and  more  fortunate  father,)  forgetting  my  abhominable 
wronees,  not  recking  daun^r,  and  negleding  the  prefent  good 
way  hee  was  in  of  doing  himfclfe  good»  came  hether  to  doo  this 
kind  office  you  fee  him  performe  towardes  me,  to  my  vnfpcakable 
griefe ;  not  only  becaufe  his  kindnes  is  a  glaife  euen  to  my  blind 
eies,  of  my  naughtines,  but  that,  aboue  all  griefes,  it  greeues  me 
he  fliould  defperatlie  aduenture  the  loIFe  of  his  well  delcruine  life 
for  mine,  that  yet  owe  more  to  fortune  for  my  defer ts ;  as  it  hee 
would  caiy  mudde  in  a  cheft  of  chriftall.  For  well  I  know,  he 
that  now  raigneth,  howe  much  foeuer  (and  with  good  reafon)  he 
defpifeth  me,  of  all  men  defpifed,  yet  hee  will  not  let  (lippe  any 
adnantage  to  make  away  him,  whofe  iuft  title,  enobled  by  courage 
and  goodnes,  may  one  day  (hake  the  feate  of  a  neuer-fecure 
tyrannie.  And  for  this  caufe  I  craued  of  him  to  leade  mee  to  the 
tO|^  of  this  rocke,  indeede  I  mud  confcfTe,  with  meaning  to  free 
him  from  fo  ferpentine  a  companion  as  I  am.  But  he  finding  what 
I  parpofed,  onely  therein  fince  hee  was  borne,  (hewed  himfelfe 
dilobedient  vnto  mee.  And  now,  gentlemen,  you  haue  the  true 
ftorie,  which  I  pray  you  publifh  to  the  world,  that  my  mifchieuous 
proceedines  may  bee  the  glorie  of  his  filiall  pietie,  the  onely  reward 
flow  left  lor  fo  mate  a  merite.  And  if  it  may  be,  let  me  obtaine 
that  of  you,  which  my  fonne  denies  me :  for  neuer  was  there  more 
pity  in  laoing  any,  then  in  ending  me ;  both  becaufe  therein  my 
agonies  (hall  end(%  and  fo  (hall  you  preferue  this  excellent  young 
man,  who  els  wilfully  followes  his  owne  ruine. 

••  The  matter  in  it  felfe  lamentable,  lamenta]>ly  exprcfled  by  the 
M  i?tincc,  which  needed  not  take  to  himfelfe  the  geftures  of  pitie, 
finci;  his  face  coulde  not  put  of  the  markes  thereof,  greatly  moued 
the  two  princes  to  compa(fion,  which  coulde  not  (lay  in  fuch  harts 
as  theirs  without  feeking  remedie.  But  by  and  by  the  occafion  was 
piefented :  for  Pkxirtus  (fo  was  die  ba(iard  called)  came  thether 
with  fortie  horfe,  onely  of  purpofe  to  murder  this  brother;  of 
whofe  comming  he  had  foone  aduertifemcnt,  and  thought  no  eyes 
of  fiifficicnt  credite  in  fuch  a  matter,  but  his  owne;  and  therefore 
came  himfelfe  to  be  a(^or,  and  fpedator.  And  as  foone  as  hee 
cainl,  not  regarding  the  weake  (as  hee  thought)  garde  of  but  two 
men,  commaunded  fome  of  his  followers  to  let  their  handes  to  his, 
an  the  killing  of  Leonatuu  But  the  young  ])rince,  though  not 
ocfaerwife  armed  but  with  a  fworde,  howe  falfely  foeuer  he  was 
dealt  with  by  others,  would  not  betray  him  felfe;  but  brauely 
drawing  it  out,  made  the  death  of  the  firft  that  alTayled  him  wame 
his  fellowes  to  come  more  warily  after  him.  But  then  Piracies  and 
Hmfidorm  were  quickly  become  parties,  (fo  iuft  a  defence  deferving 
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as  mach  as  old  friendfhip,)  and  fo  did  behave  tfaem  among  diat 
companies  more  iniarious  then  valiant,  that  many  of  them  UmAax 
lines  for  dieir  wicked  nudfter. 

<«  Yet  perhaps  had  the  number  of  them  at  laft  prevailed,  if  the 
king  of  roMius  (lately  by  them  made  fo)  had  not  come  vnloolced 
for  to  their  fuccour.  Who,  hauing  had  a  dreame  which  had  fixt 
his  imagination  vehemently  vpon  fome  great  daunger  prefimtly  to 
follow  thofe  two  princes  whom  hee  moft  dearely  loued,  was  come 
in  all  haft,  following  as  wel  as  he  conld  their  track  with  a  handvcdt 
horfes,  in  that  countrie  which  he  thought,  coniidering  who  then 
raigned,  a  fitte  place  inoueh  to  make  the  ftage  of  any  tragedie. 

**  But  then  the  match  had  beene  fo  ill  made  for  Plexrrtmt,  that 
his  ill-led  life,  and  worfe  gotten  honour,  fliould  haue  tumbled  to* 
gether  to  deftrudtion,  had  there  not  come  in  Tyjeui  and  TeUumr^ 
with  forty  or  fifty  in  their  fuitc,  to  the  defence  of  FUxirtHs.  Thefe 
two  were  brothers,  of  the  nobleft  hou(e  of  that  countr>%  brought  vppe 
from  their  infancy  with  PUxirttu  :  men  of  fuch  prowefle,  as  not  to 
knowe  feare  in  themielues,  and  yet  to  teach  it  others  that  fhoolde 
deale  with  them ;  for  they  had  often  made  their  lines  triumph  oner 
moft  terrible  daungers ;  neuer  difmaied,  and  euer  fortunate ;  and 
truely  no  more  (etlol  in  valure,  then  difpofed  to  goodnes  and  iafttoe» 
if  either  they  had  lighted  on  a  better  friend,  or  could  haue  learned 
to  make  friendlhip  a  childe,  and  not  the  father  of  vertue.     Boc 
bringing  vp,  rather  then  choife,  hauing  firft  kiut  their  mindei 
vnto  him,  (indeede  crafty  inough,  either  to  hide  his  fanltes,  or 
neuer  to  ihowe  them,  but  when  they  might  pay  home,}  they  will- 
ingly helde  out  the  courfe,  rather  to  fatisne  him  then  all  the  woride; 
and  rather  to  be  good  friendcs,  then  good  men :  fo  as  though  they 
did  not  like  the  euill  hee  did,  yet  they  liked  him  that  did  tte  eoill ; 
and  though  not  councellors  of  the  ofience,  yet  prote^rs  of  the 
offender.     Now  they  hauing  heard  of  this  fodaine  going  out,  with 
fo  fmall  a  company,  in  a  countrey  full  of  euill-wiihm?  mindet 
toward  him,  though  they  knew  not  the  caufe,  followed  him;  till 
they  founde  him  in  fuch  cafe  as  they  were  to  venture  their  Uoes, 
or  elfe  he  to  loofe  his :  which  they  did  with  fuch  force  of  minde 
and  bodie,  that  truely  I  may  iufUy  fay,  Pjrocles  and  Mufidormt  had 
neuer  till  then  found  any,  that  could  make  them  fo  well  repeate  their 
hardcft  leffon  in  the  feates  of  armes.    And  briefly  fo  they  did,  that 
if  they  ouercame  not,  yet  were  they  not  ouercome,  but  caned 
away  that  vngratefull  maifter  of  theirs  to  a  place  of  fccurity ;  bow- 
foeuer  the  princes  laboured  to  the  contrary •     But  this  matter  being 
thus  farre  negun,  it  became  not  the  conftancy  of  the  princes  (o  to 
leaue  it ;  but  in  all  haft  making  forces  both  in  Pontus  and  Pbriria, 
they  had  in  fewe  daies  lefte  nim  but  onely  that  one  ftrong  ]£ice 
where  he  was.     For  feare  hauing  beene  the  onely  knot  that  had 
faftned  his  people  ?nto  him,  that  once  vntied  by  a  greater  force. 
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thqr  an  fcattered  from  him ;  like  fo  many  birdes,  whofe  cage  had 
hctat  broken. 

**  In  which  feafon  the  blinde  kine,  hauing  in  the  chiefe  cittie 
of  his  lealme  fet  the  crown  vppon  his  ion  Leonatus  head,  with  many 
teares  (both  of  iovand  forrow)  fetting  forth  to  the  whole  people 
his  owne  fault  ana  his  fonnes  vertoe,  after  he  had  kift  him,  and 
forft  his  fonne  to  accept  honour  of  him^  as  of  his  new.become 
fubjed,  euen  in  a  moment  died:  as  it  (hould  feeme,  his  heart 
broken  with  vnkindenes  and  afflidlion,  ftretched  fo  farre  beyond 
his  limits  with  this  exceiTe  of  comfort,  as  it  was  able  no  longer  to 
keepe  fafe  his  vitall  fpirites*  fiut  the  new  king,  hauing  no  lefle 
loumgly  performed  all  duties  to  him  dead,  then  aliue,  purfued  on 
the  fiege  of  his  vnnaturall  brother,  afmuch  for  the  reuenge  of  his 
father,  as  for  the  eftablifhine  of  his  owne  quiet.  In  which  fiegc 
tmely  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  prowefTe  of  thofe  two  brothers, 
then  whome  the  princes  neuer  found  in  all  their  trauaile  two  of 
greater  hability  to  performe,  nor  of  habler  (kil  for  condud. 

«•  But  P/irjf/>/«x  nndine,  that  if  nothing  elfe,  famine  would  at 
laft  bring  him  to  deftru^bon,  thought  better  by  humblenes  to  creepe, 
where  by  pride  he  coulde  not  marche.  For  certainely  fo  had  nature 
formed  him,  and  the  exercife  of  craft  conformed  him,  to  all  turn- 
ingnes  of  Heights,  that  though  no  man  had  leffe  goodnes  in  his 
foule  than  he,  no  man  could  better  find  the  places  whence  argu- 
ments might  grow  of  goodncfle  to  another :  though  no  man  felt 
lefle  pi  tie,  no  man  could  tel  better  how  to  ftir  pitie :  no  man  more 
impudent  to  deny,  where  proofes  were  not  manifeft ;  no  man  more 
Xcady  to  confefle  with  a  repenting  manner  of  aggrauating  his  owne 
euill,  where  denial  would  but  make  the  fault  fowler.  Now  he 
tooke  this  way,  that  hauing  gotten  a  pafport  for  one  (that  pretended 
he  would  put  Pkxirtus  aliue  into  his  hands)  to  fpeake  with  the  king 
his  brother,  he  himfelfe  (though  much  againft  the  minds  of  the 
Taliant  brothers,  who  rather  wifhed  to  die  in  braue  defence,)  with 
a  rope  about  his  necke,  barefooted,  came  to  off<:r  himfelfe  to  the 
difcretion  of  Leonatus.  Where,  what  fubmiflion  hee  vfed,  how 
cunningly  in  making  greater  the  faulte  he  made  the  faultines  the 
kfle,  how  artificially  he  could  fct  out  the  torments  of  his  owne 
confcience,  with  the  burdenfome  comber  he  had  found  of  his  am- 
bitious defires,  how  finely  feeming  to  defire  nothing  but  death,  as 
afliamed  to  line,  he  begd  life  in  tne  refufing  it,  I  am  not  cunning 
inoueh  to  be  able  to  expreffe :  but  fo  fell  out  of  it,  that  though  at 
firft  fight  Leonatiu  faw  him  with  no  other  eie  then  as  the  munierer 
of  his  father,  and  anger  already  began  to  paint  reuenge  in  many 
colours,  ere  lone  he  had  not  onely  gotten  pitie,  but  pardon ;  and 
if  not  an  excuie  of  the  faulte  paft,  yet  an  opinion  of  a  future 
amendoaent :  while  the  poore  villaines  chiefe  minifters  of  his  wick- 
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ednes,  now  betraied  by  the  author  thereof,  were  deliaered  to  mtny 

cniell  forts  of  death ;  he  fo  handling  it,  that  it  rather  feemed,  hn 

had  more  come  into  the  defence  of  an  vnremediable  mifchidb  air 

^.fcady  compiitt^d,  then  that  they  h^d  done  it  at  firft  by  his  conicnt." 

M^LOVIt 
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A    LAMENTABLE   SONG   OF   THE   DeATH   OF   KlVG 

Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters. 

King  Leir*  once  ruled  in  this  land« 

With  princely  power  and  peace ; 
And  had  all  things  with  heart's  content^ 

That  might  his  joys  increafe* 
Amongft  thofe  things  that  nature  gave^ 

Three  daughters  fair  had  he« 
So  princely  feeming  beautiful^ 

As  fairer  could  not  be. 

So  on  a  time  it  pleas'd  the  king 

A  queftion  thus  to  move. 
Which  of  his  daughters  to  his  grace 

Could  (how  the  deareft  love  : 
For  to  my  age  yoo  bring  content. 

Quoth  he,  then  let  me  hear 
Which  of  you  three  in  plighted  troth 

The  kindeft  will  appear. 

To  whom  the  eldeft  thus  began ; 

Dear  father,  mind;  quoth  (he. 
Before  your  face,  to  do  you  good. 

My  blood  (hall  render*d  be : 
And  for  your  fake  my  bleeding  heart 

Shall  here  be  cut  in  twain. 
Ere  that  I  fee  your  reverend  age 

The  fmalleft  grief  fu(bun. 

•  King  Leir  &c.]  This  ballad  is  given  from  an  ancient  copy  in  the  Golden  Gaf" 
Uitdf  black  letter.  To  the  tune  of,  JVhin  fying  Fame^  It  is  here  reprinted  fron) 
Dr.  Percy*!  Retiquet  of  gncient  Engli/b  Poetry^  Vol.  I*  third  edit.     STtftv»K«. 
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And  fo  will  I,  the  fecond  faid  ; 

Dear  father,  for  yoar  fake. 
The  worft  of  all  extremities 

1*11  gently  undertake : 
And  ferve  your  highnefs  night  and  day 

With  diligence  and  love ; 
That  fweet  content  and  quietneft 

Difcomforts  may  remove. 

In  doing  {o,  you  glad  my  foul. 

The  aged  king  rcply'd ; 
But  what  fay'ft  thou,  my  yoongeft  girl. 

How  is  thy  love  ally'd  ? 
My  love  (quoth  young  Cordelia  then) 

Which  to  your  grace  I  owe. 
Shall  be  the  duty  of  a  childj 

And  th^t  is  all  I'll  (how. 

And  wilt  thou  (how  no  more,  quoth  he. 

Than  doth  thy  duty  bind  ? 
I  well  perceive  thy  love  is  fmall. 

When  as  no  more  I  find : 
Henceforth  I  banifli  thee  my  court. 

Thou  art  no  child  of  mine ; 
Nor  any  part  of  this  my  realm 

By  favour  ihall  be  thine. 

Thy  elder  fitters'  loves  are  more 

Than  well  I  can  demand. 
To  whom  I  equally  beilow 

My  kingdome  and  my  land. 
My  pompal  date  and  all  my  goods, 

Tlut  lovingly  I  may 
With  thofe  thy  fitters  be  maintain'd 

Until  my  dying  day. 
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Thas  flattering  fpeeches  won  renown 

By  thcfc  two  fiftcra  here : 
The  third  had  caufdefs  baniihment. 

Yet  was  her  love  more  dear : 
For  poor  Cordelia  patiently 

Went  wandering  up  and  down, 
Unhelp'd,  unpity'd^  gentle  maid. 

Through  many  an  Engliih  town : 

Until  at  laft  in  famous  France 

She  gentler  fortunes  found ; 
Though  poor  and  bare,  yet  (he  was  deem'd 

The  fairefl  on  the  ground : 
Where  when  the  king  her  virtues  heard. 

And  this  fair  lady  feen. 
With  full  confent  of  all  his  court 

He  made  his  wife  and  queen. 

Her  father,  old  king  Leir,  this  while 

With  his  two  daughters  ftaid ; 
Forgetful  of  their  promis'd  loves. 

Full  foon  the  fame  decay'd ; 
And  living  in  queen  Ragan's  court. 

The  eldcft  of  the  twain. 
She  took  from  him  his  chiefeft  means. 

And  moft  of  all  his  train. 

For  v9hettsa  twenty  men  were  wont 

To  wait  with  bended  knee : 
She  gave  allowance  but  to  ten. 

And  after  fcarce  to  three : 
Nay,  one  (he  thought  too  much  for  him : 

So  took  (he  all  away. 
In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  king. 

He  would  no  longer  ftay. 
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Am  I  rewarded  thus,  quoth  he» 

In  giving  all  I  have 
Unto  my  children^  and  to  beg 

For  what  I  lately  gave  ? 
1*11  go  unto  my  Gonorell ; 

My  fecond  child»  I  know. 
Will  be  more  kind  and  pitifulj 

And  will  relieve  my  woe» 


Full  faft  he  hies  then  to  her  court ; 

Where  when  (he  hears  his  moan 
Retum'd  him  anfwer.  That  (he  griev'd 

That  all  his  means  were  gone : 
But  no  way  could  relieve  his  wants ; 

Yet  if  that  he  would  ftay 
Within  her  kitchen,  he  fhould  have 

What  fcuUions  gave  away* 

When  he  had  heard  with  bitter  tear8> 

He  made  his  anfwer  then ; 
In  what  I  did  let  me  be  made 

Example  to  all  men. 
I  will  return  again,  quoth  he. 

Unto  my  Ragan's  court ; 
She  will  not  ufe  me  thus,  I  hope. 

But  in  a  kinder  fort. 

Where  when  he  came,  ihe  gave  commalid 

To  drive  him  thence  away : 
When  he  was  well  within  her  court, 

(She  faid)  he  would  not  Jby. 
Then  back  again  to  Gonorell 

The  woeful  king  did  hie. 
That  in  her  kitchen  he  might  have 

What  fcullion  boys  fet  by. 
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Bat  there  of  that  he  was  deny'd^ 

Which  (he  had  promis'd  late : 
For  once  refufing,  he  fliould  not 

Come  after  to  her  gate. 
Thus  'twixt  his  daughters,  for  relief 

He  wander'd  ap  and  down ; 
Being  glad  to  feed  on  beggar's  food. 

That  lately  wore  a  crown. 

And  calling  to  remembrance  then 

His  youngcft  daughter's  words. 
That  faid,  the  duty  of  a  child 

Was  all  that  love  affords : 
But  doubting  to  repair  to  her. 

Whom  he  had  baniih'd  fo. 
Grew  frantick  mad ;  for  in  his  mind 

He  bore  the  wounds  of  woe : 

Which  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks. 

And  trefles  from  his  head. 
And  all  with  blood  beftain  his  cheeks. 

With  age  and  honour  fpread : 
To  hills  and  woods  and  watry  founts. 

He  made  his  hourly  moan. 
Till  hills  and  woods,  and  fenfelefs  things. 

Did  feem  to  figh  and  groan. 

Even  thus  pofleft  with  difcontentt. 

He  paffed  o'er  to  France, 
In  hopes  from  fair  Cordelia  there 

To  find  fome  gentler  chance : 
Mod  virtuous  dame !  which  when  (he  heard 

Of  this  her  father's  grief. 
As  duty  bound,  flie  quickly  fent 

Him  comfort  and  relief: 
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And  by  a  train  of  noble  peeti> 

In  brave  and  gallant  fort. 
She  gave  in  charge  he  (hould  be  brought 

To  Aganippus'  court ; 
Whofe  royal  king,  with  noble  mind. 

So  freely  gave  confent. 
To  mufter  up  hit  knights  at  arms. 

To  fame  and  courage  bent. 

And  fo  to  England  came  with  fpeed. 

To  repofTefs  king  Leir, 
And  drive  his  daughters  from  their  thrones 

By  his  Cordelia  dear : 
Where  (he,  true-hearted  noble  queen. 

Was  in  the  battle  flain : 
Yet  he,  good  king,  in  his  old  days, 

Pofleft  his  crown  again. 

But  when  he  heard  Cordelia's  death. 

Who  died  indeed  for  love 
Of  her  dear  father,  in  whofe  canfe 

She  did  this  battle  move ; 
He  fwooning  fell  upon  her  bread. 

From  whence  he  never  parted ; 
But  on  her  bofom  left  his  life. 

That  was  fo  truely  heaned. 

The  lords  and  nobles  when  they  faw 

The  end  of  thefe  events. 
The  other  fillers  unto  death 

They  doomed  by  confents ; 
And  being  dead,  their  crowns  they  left 

Unto  the  next  of  kin : 
Thus  have  you  feen  the  fall  of  pride. 

And  difobedient  fin.    Johnson.* 

^  This  ballad,  which  by  no  meant  deferret  a  place  In  any  edition  of  Shak- 
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tptutf  II  erUendy  a  moft  fenrile  purfuitynoty  Indeed,  of  our  aatiior*t  play^ 
which  the  writer  doe«  not  appear  to  have  read,  but— of  Holbflied't  Chronicle» 
where,  as  in  Geoffrey  of  A£>nnioath,  the  king  of  France  is  called  ^«rj^«.  I 
fttppofe,  however,  that  the  performance  and  celebrity  of  the  play  might  have  fee 
the  ballad-maker  at  work,  and  fumifhed  him  with  the  circumftance  of  Lear*a 
madneO 9  of  which  there  is  no  hint  either  in  the  hiftorian  or  the  old  play*  The 
omifiion  of  any  other  ftriking  incident  may  be  fairly  impoted  to  his  want  of  either 
genius  or  information*  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  fpin  out  a  fort  of  narrative  in  • 
fort  of  verfe,  to  be  fang  about  the  ftreets,  and  make  advantage  of  the  publick 
curiofity.  I  much  doubt  whether  any  common  ballad  can  be  produced  anterior  to 
A  play  upon  the  famt  fubjcA,  onleft  in  the  caft  of  fomt  very  leceat  event. 

RiTioir. 


ROMEO    AND    JULIET.* 


*  Romeo  aitd  Juliit.]  The  dory  on  which  thii  pUy  it 
founded,  is  related  as  a  true  one  in  Girolamo  de  la  Corte's  Hijhty  •/ 
Verona.  It  was  originally  puhlifhed  by  an  anonymous  Italian  no- 
velift  in  \t\x^  at  Venice;  and  again  in  1553,  at  the  fame  place. 
The  firft  coition  of  Bandello's  work  appeared  a  year  later  than  the 
laft  of  thefe  already  mentioned.  Pierre  Boifteau  copied  it  with 
alterations  and  additions.  Belleforeft  adopted  it  in  the  fiift  ydame 
of  his  colledion  i  C96 ;  but  very  probably  fome  edition  of  it  yet 
more  ancient  had  found  its  way  abroad ;  as,  in  this  improved  ftatep 
it  was  tranflated  into  Engliih,  by  Arthur  Brooke,  and  pobliflied 
in  an  o^vo  volume,  1562,  but  without  a  name.  On  this  occafioo 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  poem  entitled.  The  tragicall  Hifiorie  •/ 
Romeus  and  Juliet:  It  was  republiihed  in  1587,  under  the  fame 
title:  *•  Contaynhtg  in  it  a  rare  Example  of  true  Conjiancie:  nxriib 
the  Juhtill  Counjels  and  Pra^i/es  of  an  old  Fryer,  and  their  Evemi. 
Imprinted  by  R.  Robin/on,"  Among  the  entries  on  the  Books  of 
the  Stetioners'  Company,  I  find  Feb.  18,  1582.  •*  M.  Tottel] 
Romeo  and  Juletta,**  Again  Aug  5,  1596 :  "  Edward  White]  a 
new  ballad  of  Romeo  and  Juliett"  Tnc  fame  ftory  is  found  in 
The  Palace  of  Pleafure  :  however,  Shakfpeare  was  not  entirely  in- 
debted to  Painter's  epitome ;  but  rather  to  the  poem  already  men- 
tioned. Stanyhurft,  the  tranflator  of  Virgil  in  1582,  enumeratet 
Julietta  among  his  heroines,  in  a  jnece  which  he  calls  an  epkadh* 
or  Commune  Defun^orum :  and  it  appears  (as  Dr.  Farmer  baa 
obfcrvcd),  from  a  paffage  in  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquitiest 
that  the  ftory  had  likewife  been  tranflated  by  another  hand.  Cajptain 
Breval  in  his  Travels  tells  us,  that  he  faw  at  Verona  the  tomo  of 
thefe  u nhappy  lovers.     S t e  e v  e  n  s. 

This  ftory  was  well  known  to  the  Englifti  poets  before  the  tiiiie 
of  Shakfpeare.     In  an  old  colledion  of  poems,  called  A  gorgeamt 
gallery  of  gallant  Inventions ^   ^Sl^*  ^  ^"^  *^  mentioned  : 
*•  Sir  Romeus*  annoy  but  trifle  feems  to  mine." 

And  again,  Romeus  and  Juliet  are  celebrated  in  **  A  poor  Knight 
his  Palace  of  private  Pleafure  t  iS19'*'     Farmer. 

The  firft  of  the  foregoing  notes  was  prefixed  to  two  of  our  fbnner 
editions ;  but  as  the  following  may  be  in  fome  refpeds  more  cor- 
red,  it  would  be  unjuftly  withheld  from  the  publick. — This  is  not 
the  firft  time  we  have  profited  by  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Malone. 

StE  EVENS, 

The  original  relater  of  the  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  formed, 
was  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  who  died  in  i^tg* 
His  novel  did  not  appear  till  fome  years  after  his  death ;  being  firft 
printed  at  Venice  in  1535.  under  the  title  of  La  Giulietta.  A  fecond 
edition  was  publiflied  in  1539  :  and  it  was  again  reprinted  at  the 
fame  place  in  1553,  (without  the  author's  name,)  with  the  follow- 
ing title  :  lliftoria  nuovamente  ritrovata  Hi  due  nobili  Amanti»  cw  la 


Ui^  ^tf^  9mn9\  iMUrvemffa  gU  nella  cku  it  Ffnam,  wU  iemf§ 
M  Sigmor  Bmrtolameo  dttta  Scau.  NtuvaMtnU  ftampaia.  Of  toe 
author  foaoe  accoaat  may  be  found  prefixed  to  the  poem  of  Rameas 
mnd  JmUet. 

In  I CC4.  Bandello  publilhed,  at  Lucca,  a  novel  on  the  fiuoe  fubL 
Jeft;  [Tom.  II.  Nov.  ix.l  and  ihortly  afterwards  fioifteau  cxhi* 
bited  one  in  French,  founded  on  the  Italian  narratives,  but  vaiying 
irom  them  in  many  particuhin*  From  Boifteau*s  novel  the  uune 
floiy  was,  in  1562,  formed  into  an  Englifli  poem,  with  confideraUe 
alterations  and  large  additions,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke.  This  piece, 
which  the  readermayfind  at  the  end  oftheprefent  volume,  was  orinted 
fay  Richard  Tottel  with  the  following  title,  written  probably,  ac- 
cording to  the  falhion  of  that  time,  by  the  booldeller :  The  TragUaU 
Vjfio^  ofRomeus  and  Juliet,  eoutaiHtng  a  rare  example  •ftrue  con^ 
JUuuUi  '^th  the  fubtill  cwnfeU^  ami  praSUes  of  am  old  Fryer^  and 
ibeir  ill  extent.  It  was  a£ain  publiihed  by  the  fame  bookfeller  ia 
1582.  Painter  in  the  fecona  volume  of  his  Palace  of  Plea/Mre^ 
I C67,  publifhed  a  profe  tranflation  from  the  French  of  BoiAeau, 
which  he  entitled  Rbomeo  and  Julietta.  Shakfpeare  had  probably 
lead  Painter's  novel,  having  taken  one  circumfhince  from  it  or  fome 
other  orofe  tranflation  of  wifteau;  but  his  |)h}r  was  undoubtedly 
formed  on  the  poem  of  Arthur  Brooke.  This  is  proved  decifivdy 
by  the  foUowmfi;  circumftances.     i .  In  the  poem  the  prince  <» 

Verona  is  called   Efcalm\  fo  alfo  in  the  play. In  Painter's 

tranflation  from  Boifteau  he  is  named  ^igmr  Efcala\  and  fome* 
times  Lard  Bartholomrw  of  Efcala.  2.  In  Painter's  novel  the 
family  of  Romeo  are  called  the  Monte/cbes\  in  the  poem  and 
in  the  phy,  the  Montagues.  3.  The  meflenger  employed  by 
fdar  Lawrence  to  carry  a  letter  to  Romeo  to  inform  nim  when 
Juliet  would  awake  from  her  trance,  is  in  Painter's  tranflation 
ttSkA  An/elme :  in  the  poem,  and  in  the  play,  friar  Jo^^  is  em- 
ployed in  this  bufmcfs.  4.  The  circumftance  of  Capulet's  writing 
down  the  names  of  the  guefts  whom  he  invites  to  fupper,  is  found 
in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Painter,  nor 
is  it  found  in  the  ori^nal  Italian  novel.  5.  The  reiidence  of  the 
Capulets,  in  the  original,  and  in  Painter,  is  called  Villa  Franca  i 
in  the  poem  and  in  the  play  Freetown.  6.  Several  pafl*a^s  of  Rome§ 
and  Juliet  ^aytzx  to  have  been  formed  on  hints  furniihed  by  the 
poem,  of  which  no  traces  are  found  cither  in  Painter's  novel,  or 
JQ  Boifteau,  or  the  ori^nal ;  and  feveral  expreflions  arc  borrowed 
from  thence,  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 

As  what  has  been  now  ftated  has  been  controverted,  (for  what 

may  not  be  controverted  ?)  I  ftiould  enter  more  largely  into  the 

fubjed,  but  that  the  various  pafla^  of  the  poem  which  I  have 

'quoted  in  the  following  notes,  furnilh  fuch  a  decifive  proof  of  the 
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'pbir's  haTiog  been  conftru^M  iip6n  it,  as  not  tolet^^  in  m^  «p» 
pcuienfion,  a  (hadow  of  doubt  upon  the  fubjedl.  The  quefttoa  k 
not,  whether  Shakfpeare  had  read  other  novels,  or  oliier  poetical 
pieces,  founded  on  this  dory,  but  whether  the  poem  Written  bjr 
Arthur  Brooke  was  the  bafis  on  which  his  play  was  built. 

With  refped  to  the  name  of  komeo,  this  alfo  Shakfpeare  mi|^ 
have  found  in  the  poem ;  for  in  one  place  that  name  if  |[ivea  to 
liim  :  or  he  might  have  had  it  from  Painter's  novel,  firom  which 
'or  from  fome  ouier  profe  tranflation  of  the  fame  ftory  he  has,  aa  I 
have  already  faid,  taken  one  circumftance  not  mentioned  ia  die 
poem.  In  IC70  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  tx>oks  }ay  Hemr 
.  Bynneman,  7%^  Pitifuil  Hjfioty  of  ij  Itwyng  ItalioMs^  whKh  I  fot 
ped  was  a  profe  narrative  of  the  ftory  on  which  opr  aut)ior's  phj 
18  Conftru^led. 

Breval  fays  in  his  travels,  that  on  a  ftriA  inquiry  into  the  hiftoriei 
of  Verona,  he  found  that  Shakipeare  had  varied  very  little  from 
'the  truth,  either  in  the  names,  charadkrs,  or  other  circumftancet 
ofhispky.    Malomz. 

It  is  plain,  from  more  than  one  circumftance,  that  Shakfpearp 
had  read  this  novel,  both  in  its  proOsdck  and  metrical  form.  He 
mi^ht  likewife  have  met  with  other  poetical  pieced  on  the  fime 
fubje^l*  We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  difcoveries  relative  to  diQ 
•liginals  of  our  author's  dramatick  pieces.    ST^BVBKSf 


PROLOGUE. 

Two  houfeholds^  both  alike  in  dignity. 

In  fair  Verona,  where  wc  l%y  our  fceqe^ 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutin/, 

Wher^  ciyil  bipod  make^  civil  hands  uncle^iu 
From  forth  the  fatal  Ioin$  of  thefe  two  foes 

A  pair  of  ftar-crof3'd  lovers  pake  their  life; 
Whofe  mifadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  ftrijfe. 
Thp  fefuful  paflage  of  their  death-mark*d  love^ 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage. 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  re« 
move. 

Is  now  the  two  hour^'  traffick  of  our  flage; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  fhall  mifs,  our  toil  fhall  ftrive  to  mend.* 

*  This  fuologue,  after  the  firft  copy  was  publiihed  in  iS97»  ^^ 
ceived  fcveral  adterations,  both  in  lefpedl  of  corrednefs  and  ver« 
fification.  In  the  folio  it  is  omitted. — The  play  was  originally 
perfbnned  bv  tife  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  of  Hmn/don  bis  fervants. 

In  the  firlt  of  K.  James  I.  was  made  an  ad  of  parliament  for 
fome  reftraint  or  limitation  of  noblemen  in  the  protedion  of  players, 
or  of  players  under  their  fandion.    Ste £ vens. 

Under  the  word  Prologue,  in  the  copy  of  1^99  is  printed 
Cbonti,  which  I  fappofe  meant  only  that  the  prologue  was  to  b« 
fpoken  by  the  fame  perfon  who  perfonated  the  chorus  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  aa : 

The  original  prologue,  in  the  quarto  of  1^07 «  ftands  thus : 
Two  houfehold  frends,  aluce  in  dignitie^ 

In  iaire  Verona,  where  we  lay  oar  fcene. 
From  civil  broyles  broke  into  enmitie, 

Whofe  civill  warre  makes  civill  hands  uncleane* 
From  forth  the  fat  all  loynes  of  thefe  two  foes 

A  pairc  of  ftarre-croft  lovers  tooke  their  life ; 
Whofe  mifadventures,  piteous  overthrowes, 

(Through  the  continuing  of  their  fathers*  ftrifc. 
And  death-markt  paffage  of  their  parents'  rage,} 
Is  now  the  two  nowres  traffique  of  our  ftage. 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  eares  attend. 
What  here  we  want,  wee'U  ftudie  to  amend.   Malone. 

Y2 


Persons  reprefented. 

Efcalus,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman^  kin/man  to  the  Prince. 

Montague,  "iffe^fi/j  of  two  Houfes^  at  variance  with 

Capulct,     J       each  other. 

An  old  Man,  uncle  to  Capulet. 

Romeo,  fon  to  Montague. 

Mcrcutio,  kinfman  to  the  Prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo. 

Benvolio,  nephew  to  Monugixc^and friend  to  Romeo. 

iTybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet. 

Friar  Lawrence,  a  Franctfcan. 

Friar  John,  of  the  fame  order. 

Balthazar,  fervant  to  Romeo. 

Abram,  fervant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 
.  Vhree  Mujicians^ 
.  Chorus.    Boy ;  Page  to  Paris ;  Peter;  an  Officer^ 

•  Lady  Montague,  IVife  to  Montague. 
Lady  Capulet,  JVife  to  Capulet. 
Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet, 
Nurfe  to  Julietr 

Citizens  of  Verona  \feveral  Men  and  Women,  relations 
to  both  houfes ;  Majkers,  Guards^  Watchmen,  and 
Attendants. 

SCENE  during  the  greater  part  of  the  play,  in  Verona : 
once  in  the  fifth  Ail  at  Mantua. 


ROMEO   AND   JULIET. 

ACT    I.     SCENE     I. 

A  publick  Place. 

Enter  Sampson  and  GREGOkv,  armed  with  /words 
and  bucklers. 

Sam.  Gregory,  o'my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals.* 
Gre.  No,  for  then  we  fhould  be  colliers. 

»  _  njjeiinot  carry  toalsi}  Dr.  Warburton  very  juftly  obfervei^ 
that  this  was  a  phrafe  formerly  in  ufe  to  fignify  the  bearing  htfMries% 
fant,  as  he  has  fi^ven  no  inftances  in  fupport  of  his  deckiadoa,  I 
thooght  it  neccwury  to  fubjoin  the  following.    So,  Skelton  i 

•*  You,  I  fay,  Julian, 

^  «*  Wyll  you  beare  no  coles  f" 

Again,  Nalh,  in  his  Have  ivitb  jou  to  Sajfrom  WaUtn^  iggSt 
lays :   *'  We  will  bear  no  coles,  I  warrant  yoo«" 

Again,  iiiMu^on'sJntonio  audMelUda,  and  part,  i6oa:  **  He 
Ins  had  wrong,  and  if  I  were  he,  /  ivoidd  bear  no  coles."  Again,  in 
Law  Tricks f'  or,  fVbo  nvould  have  thought  itfz,  comedy,  by  Joha 
Day,  1608 :  '*  111  carty  coals  an  you  will,  no  homs«"  Again,  in 
Maj^Dqy,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  1610:  **  You  muft  iwear  by 
Ac  man*8  beard  but  your  ownj  for  that  may  breed  a  quarrel :  above 
ill  things,  you  muft  carry  no  coals.*'  And  again,  in  the  fame  play : 
••  Now  my  ancient  being  a  man  of  an  un-coaUcarrying  fpirit,'*  &c. 
Again,  in  Ben  Jon(bn*s  Enjery  Man  out  of  his  Humour :  *•  Here 
tomes  one  that  will  carry  coau ;  ergo,  will  hold  mv  doe."  And, 
kfUv  in  the  poet's  own  King  Henry  V :  «'  At  Calais  they  ftole  a 
iiemovel ;  I  Knew  bv  that  piece  of  fervice  the  men  would  carry 
imds.**  Again,  in  The  Malcontent,  1604:  **  Gitat  flaves  fear  better 
dun  love,  bom  naturally  for  a  coaL-bafiet."    Stbsvens. 

This  phrafe  continued  to  be  in  ufe  down  to  the  middle  of  tht 
kft  century*    In  a  littk  fatirical  piece  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead, 
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Sam.  I  mean,  an  wc  be  in  choler/wc'll  draw. 

Grb.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of 
the  collar. 

Sam.  I  ftrike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Cre.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  ftrike. 

Sam.  a  dog  of  the  houfe  of  Montague  moves 
me. 

Gre.  To  move,  is — to  ftir  j  and  to  be  valiant,  is 


intitled,  •*  Two  centuries  [of  ^ooks]  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard," 
&c.  publiihcd  after  the  death  of  K.  Charles  I.  N^  22.  pa^  50,  is 
ipferted  '*  Fire,  Fire  i  a  fmsdl  manual,  dedicated  to  Sif  Arthur 
HtTelridge;  in  which  it  is  plainly  proved  by  a  whole  chauldron  of 
fcriptnre»  that  J$bm  Lilttum  will  not  carty  coah.**    By  'Du  Goilge. 

Pbrct. 

Notwithftanding  this  accumulation  of  paflages  in  which  the 
phrafeitfelf  occurs,  the  original  of  it  is  (till  left  nne]n)l0!ed,<i>-^*'  If 
Uiine  enemy  be  huoffiy,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  it  he  be  thirfty^ 
give  him  water  to  dnnk :  for  thou  (halt  heap  c$ais  of  fiie  upon  fait 
nead."  te.  Prov.  xxv.  22. — or  as  cited  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Ra^ 
mansy  xx.  20.    Henley. 

The  En^lilh  verfion  of  the  Bible  (exclufive  of  its  nobler  ufe)  hat 
piov^  of  snfiniti^  fervice  to  literary  antiauaries ;  but  on  the  prnent 
occafion,  I  fear,  it  wtfl  do  us  Httle  good.  Cofiier  was  a  very  an- 
dent  term  of  abufc.  •*  Hang  him,  foul  Cottier  r  fays  Sir  Toby 
Mch>  fpeaking  of  the  Devil,  in  the  fourth  aift  of  Tktfei/A  Night. 
Any  peifon  thetefoi^  who  would  bear  to  be  called  coilitr,  was  laid 

it  idBterwards  became  defcrfptive  of  any  one  who  w6utd  enduit  a. 
gibe 6r  flout:  So,  in  Churchyard's  Farenvell  to  the  ti^orU,  159^; 
'*  He  made  lum  laugh,  that  lookt  as  he  would  fwtare; 
•»  He  carried  coates,  that  could  abide  no  geft."  SraEVEKt^ 

Tlie  phrafe  fhould  feem  to  mean  originallv,  W6'll  not  fubmit  to 
farvite  offices ;  and  thence  ficondarily,  we'll  not  endure  injuriet. 
ft  has  been  fugged,  that  it  may  mean,  **  'we'll  not  hear  reibit* 
ment  burning  like  a  coal  of  fire  in  our  bo/oMt,  without  breaking 
Cut  into  fome  outrage;"  with  allufion  to  uie  proverbial  fenteocc^ 
that  fmothered  anger  is  a  coal  of  fire  in  the  bofom  :  But  the  word 
^arry  feeitis  adverle  to  fuch  an  interpitution.    Ma  lo  11  b. 
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—to  ftand  to  it :  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou 
run*ft  away. 

SjiM.  A  dog  of  that  houfe  (hall  move  me  to  ftand : 
I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Mon* 
tague's. 

Gre.  That  fhows  thee  a  weak  flave;  for  the 
weakeft  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sjim.  True;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 
weaker  velfels,  are  ever  thruft  to  the  wall : — there- 
fore I  ^ill  pufti  Montague*s  men  from  the  wall, 
and  thruft  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre,  The  quaitel  is  between  our  matters,  and 
us  their  men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  fliow  inyfelf  a  tyrant : 
when  I  have  fbught  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel 
with  the  maids ;  ^  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 
SjtM»  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden-* 
beads;  cake  it  in  what  fenfe  thou  wilt. 

Gre.  They  muft  take  it  in  fenfe,  that  feel  it. 

SjM.  Me  they  ftiall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  fland : 
and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flefli. 

Grb.  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fifti;  if  thou  hadft, 
thou  hidft  been  Poor  John.*  Draw  thy  tool ;  here 
comes  two  of  the  houfe  of  the  Montagues.^ 


p  t  »..«« cruel  With  the  maids  i]  The  firft  folio  wads  cMl  with 
fbt  maidi.    Joh  kso  n. 

So  does  the  quarto  1 509  ;  but  the  word  is  written  eiaiil.  It  was 
anufeftly  an  error  of  the  prefs.  The  firft  copy  fumifhes  no  help, 
ihe  pefli^  there  (boding  thus :  **  lie  play  the  tyrant ;  lie  firft 
begin  with  the  maids,  and  off  with  their  heads :"  but  the  true 
leading  is  found  in  the  undated  qsarto.    Malon  e. 

4  ,^^^^pQor  J<^J\  is  hake,  dried,  and  falted.    Maxonb. 

•  ^^btre  C9me$  two  of  the  bouft  of  the  MQntagm$.'\  The  ifprd 
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Enter  Abkam  and  Balthasar,      i. 

SjM.  My  naked  weapon  is  out  i  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Gre.  How?  turn  thy  back,  and  run ? 

SjM.  Fear  me  not, 

Gre.  No,  marry :  I  fear  thee ! 

SjM.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  fides ;  let  thero 
begin, 

Grb.  I  will  frown,  as  I  pafs  by ;  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  lift. 

.  SjtM.  Nav,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb 
at  them ;  which  is  a  difgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear 

«.' 

i*ivo,  which  was  inadvertently  onnittcd  by  the  compofitor  in  the 
quarto  1599*  and  of  toarie  in  the  fabfeqaent  impr^ffiom,  I  have 
leftored  from  the  firft  quarto  of  1 597,  from  lyluch,  ia-idmofteva^ 
page,  fonner  editors  have  drawn  many  valuable  emendations  in  thu 
play.'    The  difregard  of  concord  is  in  chara^r.  .       ' 

'  It  ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  partisans  of  the  Montague  family 
wore  a  token  in  their  hats,  in  order  to  diiUnguiih  them  from  their 
enemi^,  the  Capulets.  Hence  throughout'  this  phy,  ihcy  aie 
known' at  a  diflancew  This  circumfbnce  is  mentioned  by  Gafcoigne« 
in  a  Dt^/f  of  a  Ma/que,  written  for  the  right  honourable  vilcoont 
Monnt^cute,  1575: 

•*  And  for  a  further  jproofe,  he  fhewed  in  ijm  hat 

*'  Thys  token  which  the  Mountacutes  did  beare  alwaies,  for 

that 
**  They  covet  to  be  knowne  from  Cafeis,  where  they  pais, 
'*  For  ancient  grutch  whych  long  ago 'twecne  thefe  two  hoofiai 
was:"    N^LONB. 
.    ^  —  /  will  hii€^  my  thumb  at  them ;  which  is  a  difrrace  to  them^ 
if  they  bear  it.^  So  it  fignifies  in  Randolph's  Mu/es  Zoakittg^Glqfi^ 
A^  III.  fc.  iii.  p.  ^5  : 

**  Orgylus.  To  bite  his  thumb  at  me. 

••  Argus.     Why  fhould  not  a  man  bite  his  thumb  ? 

••  Orgylus.  At  me  ?  were  I  fcorn'd  to  fee  men  bite  their  (hiunbi; 

^  Rapiers  and  daggers^"  &c«    Guit. 
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Abr*  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  fir  ? 

Sjit.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  fir. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  fir? 

Sam.  Is  the  law  on  our  fide,  if  I  fay — ay  ? 

Gre.  No. 

Sam.  No,  fir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  fir ; 
but  I  bite  my  thumb,  fir. 

Gre.  Doyou  quarrel,  fir? 

Abr.  .Quarrel,  fir?  no,  fir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  fir,  I  am  for  you;  I  fervc  as  good 
a  man  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

^^Jif.  Weil,  fir. 


Dr.  Lodge,  in  a  pamphlet  called  Wits  Mi/erie  &c.  1596,  has 
iSm  paflage.  **  Behold  next  I  fee  Contempt  marching  forth, 
ftiTine  mce  the  fico  ijUb  bis  tbombt  in  his  mouth.**  In  a  tranflation 
trom  otephehs's  ^/tf/o^  for  Herodotus,  in  1607,  page  142,  .1  meet 
with  dieie  words :  "  It  is  faid  of  the  Italians,  if  they  once  bite 
ihih  fingers*  ends  in  a  threatning  manner ,  God  knows,  if  they  (ct 
upon  their  enemie  face  to  face,  it  is  becaufe  they  cannot  aiTaif 
liim  behind  his  backe."  Perhaps  Ben  Jonfon  ridicnles  this  fcene  of 
JUme9  ernd  Juliet ,  in  his  iViroi;  Inn  : 
"  Huf.  How,  /^i//it? 

SpUl it  2Li  mt} 
•«  Tip.  I  reck  not,  but  l/pili  it.**  STiaTBVt. 
This  mode  of  quarreling  appears  to  have  been  common  in  oat 
jntiior*8  time.  **  what  fwearing  is  there,  (fays  Decker,  defcribing 
the  various  mupes  that  daily  frequented  the  walks  of  St.  Paul^ 
Omrch,)  wnat  Ihouldering,  what  jufUinff,  what  jeering,  what 
hjtimg  of  thnmbs^  to  beget  quarrels i""  Thi  Dxad  TitM,  i6o8. 

Mai,oni. 
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EnUr  BErfvoLlo,^  at  a  diftanct. 

i 

Gke.  Say — ^better ;  here  comes  one  of  my  mailer's 
kinfm^n.' 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  fir. 

Abr.  You  lie. 
'  Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remem- 
ber thy  fwaftiing  blow.'  \^^y'fig^^* 

Ben.  Part,  fools ;  put  up  your  fwords ;  yoii  kxiow 
not  what  you  do.  ^beats  down  their  fuotirds. 

Enter  Tybalt. 


« 


7rB.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefc  heartlefs 
hinds? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

^  &/irr  SexvoiioA  Mach  of  this  fcene  is  added  fiiioc  die  Bdt 
edition;  but  probaUy  by  Shakfpeare,  fince  we  fed  it  in  thst  of 
dse  year  1599*    Pops. 

*  ■  here  comet  are  ^  my  niafter's  iin/mett.^  Some  mifiahe 
ias  happened  in  this  place :  Gregory  Is  a  iervant  of  the  Caj^dettg 
and  Benvolh  was  of  the  Moniagme  fa^Uon.     FARMia. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  miftake.  Gregory  may  mean  fyMt,  wbf^ 
enters  immediately  after  BefruoiiOf  hot  on  a  diftrent  part  of  the 
^ge. ,  The  e^  of  the  fervant  may  be  diroAed  the  way  he  (eea 
Tjhait  cominf ^  fMl  in  the  ineiB  time,  Bmvef^  enten  on  the  op- 
pofite^de.    Stuvbns. 

9  .....^tbj  fwiiking  ifhw.'\  Ben  Jtmfen  tifes  this  expfofion  in 
his^fo/^  >rA>w:  «<Ido  coifeft  a>M9^M^iJki;.''  In  Tiff 
Three  Ladia  §f  Lxmdon^  1 5^849  Fraud  lays  : 

^  I  will  flannt  it  and  brave  it  after  the  kfty/ocNH^." 
Again*  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  I'll  have  a  martial  and  zfwqfintig  ootfidc." 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  36,  n.  5. 

To  fijuajh  feems  to  have  meant  to  be  a  bully,  to  be  noifily  valiant. 
So,  Green,  in  his  Card  of  Fancy ^  1608,  **  — in /fpending  and 
(polling,  in  fwearing  and  fnuaftfing^*  Barrett,  in  his  Atveark^ 
1580,  fays,  that  **  xof<wafi  is  to  make  a  noife  with  fwordes  againft 
tergats,"    Steevens. 
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^Bif •  I  do  but  kecfi  the  {)eacd  ^  put  up  thy  fword. 
Or  manage  it  to  part  thefe  men  with  me.        .   . 

Ttb.  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate 
the  word,  •     ; 

As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee : 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  ^Tbey  jigbt. 

Enter  feveral  Pdrtizans  t>f  both  houfes^  pho  'jdin  the 
fray ;  then  enter  Citizens ,  with  tfiibs. 

i.Cir.   Clubs,  bills,*    and  parthans !    ftrike! 
beat  them  down  I    ., 
Down  with  the  Capulets !  doWn  with  ,thc,Monta- 

Enter  Capulet,  in  bis  gowni  and  Lady  Capulbt. 

Cap.  What  noifc  is  this? — Give  me  my  long 
fword,'  ho ! 

La.  Cap.  a  crutch,  a  crutch  1 — Why  call  you 
for  a  fword  ? 

*  Clabs»  bilttt  &c.]  When  aa  zSsw  arofe  in  the  fix«ets  tlmh 
WIS  the  ulbiil  exclamation.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  iji^  n.  x.  and  VoU 
IX.  p.  533,  n.  9.    Malonb. 

s  Give  me  my  lent  fword,]  The  long  fvoord  wiji^e  fword  nfed 
in  war,  which  was  iolBietiinei  widdqd  with  both  lilndft.  Joh  n soh. 

SeeVol.liL  pb368,  n.  9.    Maloni. 
Thu  loHg  fword  is  mentioAod  ia  Tke  Caxeo^^  a  comedy  by 
Beaomont  and  Fletcher,  whene  the  jultice  iays : 

**  Take  dieir  confeflions,  and  my  ioitg  fi»ord\ 
'*  I  cannot  tell  what  danger  we  may  meet  with.'' 
It  appears  that  it  was  6nce  the  fafliion  to  wear  two  "fwords  of 
dsfierent  fizes  at  the  fame  time. 
So,  in  Decker's  Sattromaftix,  1602  : 

**  P«ter  Salamander,  tie  np  yowr  great  and  your  little  fword** 
The  little  fword  yf2&  the  weapon  commonly  worn,  the  drefs  fword. 

Steievbns. 
.  Tbt  little  fword  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  dagger. 

MALOXf. 
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CfP.  My  fword^  I  fay ! — Old  Montague  iacoitie. 
And  flourifhes  his  blade  in  (pice  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Montague* 

MoN.  ThoM  villain,  Capulet, — Hold  mc  not,  let 

me  go. 
Lj.  Mon.  Thou  ihah  not  ftir  one  foot  to  feek 

a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  Attendants.  • 

Prin.  Rebellious  fubjeAs,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-llained  Heel,— 
Will  they  not  hear? — what  ho!   you  men,  you 

beads, — 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  iffiiing  from  your  veins. 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  thofe  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mif-tcmper'd  weapons  *  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  fentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  difturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  ftrcets  j 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Caft  by  thiijypave  befeeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  dJi^rtizans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankered  hate: 
If  ever  you  difturb  our  ftreets  again. 
Your  lives  Ihall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time,  all  the  reft  depart  away : 
You,  Capulet,  ihall  go  along  with  me ; 


^  ■        mis-temper'd  ^weaponf'^]  are  ongry  nMaftnu  So,  in  King 
y§bn: 

"  Thit  inundatioo  of  mii^umftr^d  huaiour,"  &c. 

SriBttMs. 
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And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 
To  know  our  further  pleafure  in  this  cafe. 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgement-place/ 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart, 
[Exeunt  Prince,  and  Attendants  \  Capulet,  Lady 
Capulet,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Servants. 
.    MoN.    Who  fet  this    ancient  quarrel  new  a- 

broach  ? — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  fcrvants  of  your  adverfary. 
And  yours,  clofe  fighting  ere  I  did  approach : 
I  drew  to  part  them ;  in  the  inftant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepar'd ; 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  fwung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hifs'd  him  in  fcorn : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrulls  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and 

part, 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.  O,  where  is  Romeo ! — faw  you  him 
to-day  ? 
Right  glad  I  am,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worfliipp'd 
fun 
Feer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  mb  eafl,^ 

/ 

5  To  old  Free-towiiy  our  eommim  judgemeui-place.]  This  name  the 
port  foand  in  The  Trapcall  Hiftory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  1562. 
It  is  diere  faid  to  be  the  cafUe  of  the  Capulets.     M  a  l  o  n  £• 

*  Feer*dfortb  the  golden  window  of  the  eaft^  The  fame  thought 
Qcciin  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^uun,  6.  II.  c.  x  : 

*<  £arly  before  the  morn  with  cremofin  ray 

<*  llie  'wiudonus  of  bright  heaven  opened  had, 
**  Through  which  into  the  world  the  dawning  day 
'*  Might  iooke/'  Sec.    Stbbvens. 
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A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad; 

Where,— underneath  the  grove  of  fycamore^ 

That  wcftward  rooteth  from  the  city's  fide,— 

So  early  walking  did  I  fee  your  fon : 

Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me^ 

And  ftoic  into  the  covert  of  the  wood : 

I,  meafuring  his  aftecSions  by  my  own, —  . 

That  mod  are  bufied  when  they  are  moft  alone/— 

Purfu'd  my  humour,  not  purfuing  his. 

And  gladly  Ibunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me.^ 

M0N4  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  fkcn. 
With  tears  augmenting  tne  freih  morning's  dew» 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  wjth  his  deep  light : 
But  all  fb  £oon  m  the  allHchoeriag  fun 
Should  in  the  furtheft  jeaft  begin  to  draw 
The  ihady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed. 
Away  from  light  fteals  home  my  heavy  fon. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  faim(clf ; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himfelf  an  artificial  night: 
Black  and  portentous  mud  this  humour  prove, 
Unlcfs  good  counfel  may  the  caufe  remove, 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caujie? 


Again,  in  Smm^  Totalis  i  or  All  in  AlU  or  the  fame  for  rver,  4X0. 
1607 : 

«*  Now  heaven's  bright  eye  (awake  by  Vcfpcrs  (heene) 
**  Feepes  through  the  purple  njoindo^es  of  the  EaftJ* 

Holt  WHiTs. 

'  not  moft  are  hufied  &c.]  Edition  1 597.    Inftead  of  whiph  it 
u  in  the  other  editions  thus : 


-by  my  own. 


*<  Which  then  moft  {ought,  wheremoft  might  not  be  fbood, 
**  Being  one  too  many  by  my  weary  {elf^ 
^'  Purftt'd  my  humour,"  &c.     Pope. 
•  And  gladly  Jhunn*d8ccJ]    The  ten  lines  foUowin|;,  not  in  edi- 
tion 15979  but  in  the  next  of  1599.    Port. 
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MofT.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben^  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ?  ' 

MoN.  Both  by  myfelf,  and  many  other  friends ; 
But  he,  his  own  affedions'  counfellor. 
Is  to  himfclf— I  will  not  fay,  how  true — 
But  to  himfelf  fo  fecret  and  fo  clofe. 
So  far  from  founding  and  difcovery. 
As.  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm^ 
Ere  he  can  fpread  his  fweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  fun.* 


9  Ben.  Have  you  importuned  &c.]  Thcfc  two  fpeeches  alfo 
omitted  in  edkion  15979  bat  in(erted  in  1599*     Pope. 

^  Or  dedicate  bis  %eauty  t§  the  fan.]  [Old  cop7«-^Mr.]  When 
we  come  to  confider,  that  there  is  fome  power  elfe  befides  balmy 
ear,  that  brings  forth,  and  makes  the  tender  buds  fpread  thcmfelves, 
I  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  die  poet  wrote : 
Or  dedicate  nis  beaut}*  to  t\it/uu* 

Or,  according  to  the  more  obfolete  fpeiling,  fimne\  which 
brings  it  nearer  to  the  traces  of  the  corrupted  text.    Theobald. 

I  cannot  bat  fufpeA  that  fome  lines  are  loft,  which  conneded 
this  fimile  more  clofely  with  the  foregoing  fpeech  :  thefe  lines,  if 
fndi  there  were,  lamented  the  daneer  that  Romeo  will  die  of  his 
ndancholy,  before  his  virtues  or  abilities  were  known  to  the  world. 

Johnson. 

I  fufpeft  no  lofs  of  connedling  lines.    An  expreflion  fomewhat 
fimilar  occurs  in  Timon^  kd  IVT  fc.  ii : 
'*  A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air**' 

I  have,  however,  adopted  Theobald's  emendation.  Mr.  M. 
Mafon  obferves  **  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  paflage  in  our  author 
where  fo  great  an  improvement  of  language  is  obtained,  by  fo 
flight  a  deviation  from  the  text."    Stb evens. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  conjedure  is,  I  think  unfounded ;  the  fimile  re- 
lates ibldy  to  Romeo's  coueealiug  the  caufe  of  his  melanchol/p  and 
it  tgain  afed  by  Shakfpeare  in  T'welftb  Night : 
'«  —  She  never  to/d  her  love, 
'*  But  let  concealment,  like  a  ivorm  i*  the  bud, 
"  Feed  on  her  damaflL  check." 
In  the  laft  adl  of  this  ^lay  our  poet  has  evidently  imiuted  the 
Mrfamvudoi  Daniel ;  and  in  the  preient  pai&ge  might  have  remem- 
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Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  forrows  grow^ 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure^  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo,  at  a  diftance. 

Bbn.  See,  where  he  comes :  So  pleafe  you,  ftep 
afide ; 
rU  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deny*d. 

MoN.  I  would,  thou  wert  fo  happy  by  thy  ftay,* 
To  hear  true  Ihrift. — Come,  madam,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt  Montague  and  Lady. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  coufin. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  fo  young?* 

Ben.  But  new  (Iruck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me !  fad  hours  feem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  fo  fall  ? 

Ben.  If  was : — What  fadnefs  lengthens  Romeo*8 
hours  ? 


bered  the  following  lines  in  one  of  the  Sonnets  of  the  fame  writer, 
who  was  then  extremely  popular.  The  lines,  whether  remembered 
by  our  author  or  not,  add  fuch  fupport  to  Mr.  Theobald's  emen- 
dation, that  I  ihould  have  given  it  a  place  in  my  text,  but  that 
the  other  mode  of  phrafeolog}'  was  not  uncommon  in  Shakfpeare'i 
time: 

"  And  whilft  thou  fpread^ft  unto  the  rifing  funm^ 

«*  The  faireft  flower  that  ever  faw  the  light, 

«*  Now  joy  thy  time,  before  thy  fwect  Ix  done/" 

Daniel's  Sonnets,  1 5^94* 
The  line  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
adverfe  to  this  emendation.    The  bud  could  not  dedicate  its  beauty 
to  the  fuH^  without  at  the  fame  time  dedicating  it  to  the  air, 

A  iimilar  phrafeology,  however,  to  that  of  my  text  may  be  found 
in  Daniel's  14th,  ^id,  44th,  and  53d  Sonnets.     Malonb^ 

*  Is  the  day  fo  young  ?]  i.  e.  is  it  fo  early  in  the  day  ?  The 
fame expreffion  (which  might  once  have  been  popular)  I  meet  with 
in  Aeotaftus,  a  comedy,  1 540 :  ••  It  is  yet  young  nygbte,  or  thert 
is  yti  moche  of  the  nyghte  to  come."    Stei  vb  ni« 
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Rom.  Not  having  that^  which^  having,  makes 
them  (horti 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out — 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour.  Where  I  am  in  love* 

Beni  Alas,  that  love,  fo  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  fo  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whofc  view  is  muffled  ftill^ 
Should,  without  eyes,  fee  pathways  to  his  will !  * 
Where  (hall  we  dine  ? — O  me ! — What  fray  wai 

here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
ttere*s  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love : — 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love !  *  O  loving  hate ! 

*  tohisivillf]  Sir  T,  Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr.  War- 

borton,  read — ^tb  his  ///•  The  prefent  reading  has  fome  obfcurity ; 
At  meaning  may  be^  that  /<nv  nnds  out  meaas  to  purfue  his  ii(fire. 
That  the  67ind  fhould  ^nd  paths  to  ill  is  no  great  wonder. 

Johnson. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  thofe  Who  are  blinded  by  love  to  overlook 
creiy  difficulty  that  oppofes  their  purfuit.     Ni chols. 

What  Romeo  feems  to  lament  is,  that  love,  though  blind,  (hoald 
difcover  pathways  to  his  will^  and  yet  cannot  avail  himfelf  of 
them ;  fhould  perceive  the  road  which  he  is  forbidden  to  take. 

The  ouarto  1597,  reads 

dhould,  without  laws^  give  path-ways  to  our  will ! 
L  t*  being  lawlefs  itfelf^  prefcribe  laws  to  others.    St b evens* 

This  pailage  feems  to  have  been  mifapprehended.  Benvolio  has 
lamentea  that  the  God  of  love,  who  appears  fo  gentle,  fhould  be  a 
tynnt. — ^It  is  no  lefs  to  be  lamented,  adds  Romeo,  that  the  blind 
fod  fhould  yet  be  able  to  direct  his  arrows  at  thofe  whom  he  wifhes 
to  hit,  that  he  fhould  wound  whomever  he  *wills,  or  defires  to 
woond.    Malonb. 

*  Why  then,  O  bra^wling  love!  &c.]  Of  thcfe  lines  neither  the 
fenfe  nor  occafion  is  very  evident.  He  is  not  yet  in  love  with  an 
enemy ;  and  to  love  one  and  hate  another  is  no  fuch  uncommon 
iMe,  as  can  deferve  aU  this  toil  of  antithcfis.  •  Johnson* 

Vot.  XIV.  Z 
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O  any  thing,  of  nothing  firft  create ! 
O  heavy  lightnefs !  ferious  vanity ! 
Mif-ftiapen  chaos  of  well-feeming  forms  ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health ! 
Still-waking  fleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  ! — 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Doll  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 


Had  Dr.  Johnfon  attended  to  the  letter  of  invitation  in  thenqct 
fccne^  he  would  have  found  that  Rofnline  was  niece  to  Capulet. 

Anonymous. 
Every  fonnetteer  charafterifcs  Love  by  contrarieties.    Wttfon 
begins  one  of  his  canzonets : 

•*  Love  is  a  fowre  delight,  a  fugred  griefc, 
**  A  living  death,  an  ever-dying  life,"  ^c. 
Turberville  makes  Reafon   harangue    againft   it  in  the  fiune 
manner: 

*•  A  fieric  froft,  a  flame  that  frozen  is  with  ife ! 
*<  A  heavic  burden  light  to  beare!  A  ycrtue  fraughte  witk 
vice!"  Sec. 
immediately  from  77>^  Romaunt  of  the  Ro/e : 
*•  LQtte  it  is  an  hateful!  pecs, 
**  A  free  aquitaunce  without  relcs, 
**  An  beavie  burthen  light  to  beare, 
•«  A  wicked  wawe  awaie  to  weare ; 
*•  And  health  full  of  maladie, 
*«  And  charicie  full  of  envic  ;— 
*•  A  laughter  that  is  weping  aie, 
'*  Reft  that  trauaileth  night  and  daie,''  &c. 
This  kind  of  antithefis  was  very  much  the  tafteof  the  Provoical 
and  Italian  poets ;  perhaps  it  might  be  hinted  by  the  ode  of  SappLo 
prefcn'ed  by  Longinus.     Petrarch  is  full  of  it : 

**  Pace  non  trovo,  c  non  ho  da  far  guerra ; 

••  E  temo,  e  fpero,  e  ardo,  e  fon  un  ghiaccio ; 

**  E  vplo  fopra'l  ciel,  e  ghiaccio  in  terra; 

*•  E  nulla  ftringo,  c  luttol  mondo  abbraccio."  &c. 

Somiii  I  Of* 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat  gives  a  tranflation  of  this  fonnet,  without  anj 

OOtice  of  the  original,  under  the  title  of  De/cription  of  the  ctmtrarkm 

PaffioHs  in  a  Louer,  amongft  the  Songes  and  Sounettei,  by  the  £ult 

of  Surrey,  and  others,  1574*    Faamer. 
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Bej^.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppreflion. 

Rom.  Why,  fuch  is  love's  tranfgreflion.^ — 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breaft; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  preft 
With  more  of  thine:  this   love,  that  thou   haft 

fhown. 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  fmoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  fighs; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparlcling  in  lovers'  eyes ;  ^ 
Being  vex'd,"  a  fca  nourifh'd  with  lovers*  tears  : 
What  is  it  elfe  ?  a  madnefs  moft  difcreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preferving  fweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  •  [goi^^g* 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along ; 

An  if  you  leave  me  fo,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut,  I  have  loft  myfelf;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  fome  other  Avhere. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  fadnefs,*  who  flie  is  you  love. 

*  Wlfj,  fuch  is  hve's  tranfgreJfton,'\  Such  is  the  confequcncc  of 
Onlkilful  and  midaken  kindnefs.     Johnson. 

*  Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers*  eyes ;]  The  author 
tDXf  mc2Xi  being  purged  of  fmoke  ^  but  it  is  perhaps  a  meaning  never 
giTcn  to  the  word  in  any  other  place.  I  would  rather  read.  Being 
titg'dy  a  fire  fparkling — .  Being  excited  and  inforced.  To  urge  the 
fire  18  the  technical  term.    J  oh  nson. 

Dr.  Akinfide,  in  YmUymn  to  Cheerfulnefs^  has  the  (ame  expreflion: 
•*  Hafte,  light  the  tapers,  urge  tL'fire^ 
•«  And  bid  the  jo3iefs  day  retire.'*     Reed. 

7  Being  *oex*d^  &c.]  As  this  line  (lands  fingle,  it  is  likely  that 
the  foregoing  or  following  line  that  rhymed  to  it  is  loft. 

Johnson. 

It  docs  not  feem  neceffary  to  fuppofe  any  line  loft.  In  the  former 
ipecch  aboot  love's  contrarieties,  there  are  feveral  lines  which 
Eave  no  other  to  rhyme  with  them ;  as  alfo  in  the  following,  about 
Roikline's  chaftity.     Steevens. 

*  Tell  me  in  fadnefs,]  That  is,  tell  me  graiielj^  tell  me  in  feri- 
tmfitefs.    Johnson. 

Sec  Vol,  IV.  p.  422,  n,  7.    Malonb. 

Z   2 
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Rom.  What,  fhall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no ; 

But  fadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom*  Bid  a  lick  man  in  fadnefs  make  his  will : — 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  fo  ill ! — 
In  fadnefs,  counn,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  1  aim'd  fo  near,  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  a  right  good  marks-man! — And  fhc*f 
fair  I  love. 

Ben.  a  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  fooneft  hit. 

Rom.  Well,  in  that  hit,  you  mifs :  Ihe'll  not  be 
hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  Ihe  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  ftrong  proof  of  chaftity  well  arm*d,* 
From  love's  weak  childilh  bow  (he  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  ftay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms,* 
Nor  .bide  the  encounter  of  aflailing  eyes. 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  faint-feducing  gold : 
O,  Ihe  is  rich  in  beauty ;  only  poor. 
That,  when  (lie  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  ftorc.^ 


*  Jffd,  in  ftrong  proof  5:c.]  As  this  play  was  written  in  tbc 
xcign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  help  regarding  thefc  fpeechet 
of  Romeo  as  an  oblique  compliment  to  her  majefty,  who  was  not 
liable  to  be  difpleafed  at  hearing  her  chaftity  praifed  after  (he  was 
fufpedM  to  have  loft  it,  or  her  beauty  commended  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  age,  though  (he  never  po(re(red  any  when  (he  was 
young.  Her  declaration  that  (he  would  continue  unmarried,  in- 
crcafes  the  probability  of  the  prefent  fuppofition.     Stebveki. 

in  ftrong  proof ]  In  chaftity  of  proof ^  as  we  (ay  in 

zrmoMx  of  proof    Johnson. 

J  She  ivillnnt  ftay  the  (iege  of  loving  terms^  So,  in  our  aatfaor'a 
Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Remove  your  fie^e  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 

"  To  Iwes  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate."    Maloni. 

^  '^ith  heoHty  diet  her  ft^jreJ\  Mr.  Theobald  reads,  "  Wkb 

her  dies  beauty's  fhre ;"  and  is  followed  by  the  two  fucceedisg 
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Bbk.  Then  Ihc  hath  fworn,  that  flic  will  ftill 
live  chafte  ? 

Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  fparing  makes  huge 
wafte ; * 
For  beauty,  ftarv'd  with  her  feverity. 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  pofterity.^ 

editors.  I  fiave  replaced  the  old  reading,  becaufe  I  think  it  at  leaft 
•s  pbufible  as  the  corredion.  She  is  rich,  fays  he,  in  beauty,  and 
Mr/^/00rinbeingfubjed  to  the  lot  of  humanity ,  that  bet  ftort,  or 
riches,  can  be  deftroyed  bj  death,  who  (hall,  by  the  fame  blow,  put 
an  end  to  beauty.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald's  alteration  may  be  countenanced  by  the  fbllowing 
paflage  in  Swjetnam  Arraign' d,  a  comedy,  1 620 : 

"  Nature  now  (hall  boaft  no  more 

**  Of  the  riches  of  her  ftore ; 

«*  Since,  in  this  her  chiefeft  prize, 

••  All  the  (lock  of  Ixiauty  dies." 
Again,  in  the  14th  Sonnet  of  Shakfpeare: 

**  Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date." 
Again,  in  Maffineer's  V irgin- Martyr  : 

'*  with  her  dies 

"  The  abftradl  of  all  fweetnefs  that's  in  woman.'* 

STEBVBNt. 

Yet  perhaps  the  prefent  reading  may  be  right,  and  Romeo 
means  to  fay,  in  his  quaint  jargon.  That  (he  is  poor,  becaufe 
(he  leaves  no  part  of  her  (lore  behind  her,  as  with  ner  all  beauty 
will  die.    M.  Mason. 

Words  are  fometimes  (huffled  out  of  their  places  at  the  prefs ;  but 
that  they  (hould  he  at  once  tranfpofed  and  corrupted,  is  highly 
improbable.  J  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  copies  are  right.  She 
is  rich  in  beauty ;  and  poor  in  this  circumftance  alone,  that  with 
her,  beauty  will  expire;  hct  Jiore  of  wealth  [which  the  poet  has 
already  faid  was  the  fairnefs  of  her  perfon,]  will  not  be  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity,  inafmuch  as  (he  will  "  lead  her  graces  to  the  grave, 
and  leave  the  world  no  copy. "    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

*  She  hath,  and  in  that  fparing  makes  huge  wafte ;]  So,  in  ou? 
author's  firft  Sonnet : 

**  And,  tender  churl,  mak'ft  <wafte  in  niggarding.'* 

Malone. 

*  For  beauty,  Jiarv'd  ivith  her  feveriiy. 

Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  fofteriiyj]  So,  in  our  author's  third 
Sonnet; 

Z3 
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She  is  too  fair,  too  wife ;  wifely  too  fair^^ 
To  merit  blifs  by  making  me  defpair: 
She  hath  forfworn  to  love ;  and,  in  that  vow. 
Do  I  live  dead,^  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  hcr« 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  (hould  forget  to  think, 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes; 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  *Tis  the  Avay 

To  call  hers,  exquifite,  in  quetlion  more : ' 
Thefe  happy  malks,*  that  kifs  fair  ladies'  brows. 


**  Or  who  IS  he  fo  fond  will  be  the  tomb 

•*  Of  his  felf-love,  to  ftop  pofteritj  r* 
Again,  in  his  P'e/ius  and  Adonis  : 

**  What  is  thy  body  but  a  fwallowing  grave, 

"  Seemine  to  burj  that  pofierity^ 

**  Which  l)y  the  rights  of  time  thou  nccd'ft  muft  have  ?'* 

Malone. 
'^  -"-^^mjifely  too  fair ^  &c.]  There  is  in  her  too  much  iandi- 
monious  wifdom  united  with  beauty,  which  induces  her  to  continue 
chafte  with  the  hopes  of  attaining  heavenly  blifs.     Malone, 

None  of  the  following  fpccchcs  of  this  fccne  are  in  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  1597.     Pope. 

8  Do  I  live  dead,]  So  Richard  the  Third  : 

"  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  deaths** 

Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  480,  n.  7.    Malone, 

9  To  calibers^  exquifite ^  in  qutfiion  more :'\  That  is,  to  call  hers, 
which  is  exquifite,  the  more  into  my  remembrance  and^contem- 
plation*  It  is  in  this  fenfe,  an.l  not  in  that  of  doubt,  or  diipute^ 
that  the  word  queftion  is  here  ufcd.     Heath. 

More  into  talk;  to  make  her  unparalleled  beauty  more  the 
fubjed  of  thought  and  converfation.     See  Vol.  V.   p.  503,  n.  5. 

Malonk. 
*  Thefe  happy  ma/ks^  &c.]    i.  c.    the  ma(ks  worn  by  female 
fpcdators  of  the  play.     So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Be£sar't 
Bujb,  fc.  uh  :  ^^ 

"  VVe  ftand  here  foraa  Epilogue. 
*•  Ladies,  your  bounties  firft !  the  reft  will  follow ; 

7 
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Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair; 
He,  that  is  ftrucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treafure  of  his  eyefight  loft : 
Show  me  a  miftrcfs  that  is  paffing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beauty  ferve,'  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pafs'd  that  pafling  fair? 
Farewell ;  thou  canft  not  teach  me  to  forget/ 
Bbn.  ril  pay  that  dodrine,  or  clfe  die  in  debt. 

[Exeunt. 

"  For  women's  favours  are  a  leading  alms : 
•*  If  you  be  pleas 'd,  look  chccrly,  throw  your  eyes 
•«  OvLt  Zt  jour  majks.*' 
Former  editors  print  sbofi  inftead  oithefe^  but  without  authority. 

Stbbveks. 
Theft  happy  ma(ks,  I  believe,  means  no  more  than  the  happy 
maiks.    Such  b  Mr.  TyrAvhitt's  opinion.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  262, 
n.  6.    Malonb. 

)  What  doth  her  beauty  ferve,]    i.  e.  what  end  does  it  anfwer  ? 
In  modem  language  we  fay — "  ferve y^r.'*    Ste evens. 
*        ■    thou  canft  not  teach  me  to  forget J\ 
•'  Of  all  afflidions  ta^ight  a  lover  yet, 
*'  'Tis  fure  the  hardeft  fcience,  to  /tfr^^/."— Pope's  Eloifn. 

Stebvens. 
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SCENE     11. 

A  Street. 
Enter  Capvlzt,  Paris^  and  Servant. 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  ^  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  ^tis  not  hard,  I  thinks 
For  men  fo  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  fo  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  fay  you  to  my  fuit  ? 

Cap.  But  faying  o'er  what  I  have  faid  before : 
My  child  is  yet  a  ftranger  in  the  world. 
She  hath  not  feen  the  change  of  fourteen  years; 
Let  two  more  fummers  wither  in  their  pride,* 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  fhe  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  foon  marr'd  are  thofe  fo  early 
made.' 


<  And  Montague  is  bound ]  This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  firft 

quarto.  That  of  1 509  has — But  Montague. — In  that  of  1 609  and 
tne  folio.  But  is  omitted.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the 
undated  quarto.     M a  l  o  n  b. 

^  Let  ttuo  more  fummers  nuither  in  their  fride^  So,  in  our  poet'l 
103d  Sonnet : 

"  Three  winters  cold 

"  Have  from  the  forcfts  (hook  three  fummers'  pride ^ — ." 

Malonb, 
'  And  too  foon  marr'd  are  thofe  fo  early  made.]  The  4to.   15971 
reads : — And  too  foon  marr'd  zxt  thofe  fo  early  married. 

Pattcnhara,   in  his  ^rr  0^  ^^>    ^S^9*   "^^  ^^  exprcflion. 
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The  earth  ht^h  fwallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  fhe. 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth :  • 


which  (eems  to  be  proverbial^  as  an  inftance  of  a  figoft  which  hf 
caUs  the  Rebound: 

**  The  maid  diat  foon  married  is,  fim  marred  is.** 
The  jingle  between  nu$rr*d  and  made  is  likewife  fieqoent  among 
the  (^  writers.    So  Sidney : 

**  Oh !  he  is  marrd,  that  is  for  othen  made  /" 
Spenfer  introduces  it  very  often  i^  his  different  poems. 

Steevens. 

Making  and  marring  is  enumerated  among  other  unlawful  games 

in  the  Stat.  2  and  3  nii.  and  Ma.  c.  9.  Great  improvements  have 

been  made  on  this  ancient  game  in  the  prefent  century.  Ma  lone. 

*  She  is  the  hopeful  ladj  of  my  earth;']  This  Une  is  no(  ii>  the  fir^ 
edition*    Pop  p. 

She  is  the  hotrful  lady  of  my  earth,—]  This  is  a  Gallicifm :  Fille 
de  terre  is  the  French  phrafe  for  an  heirefs. 

ipQg  Richard  II.  calls  his  land,  i.  e.  his  kinzdom^  his  earth  : 
•*  Feed  not  thy  fovcfeign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth*" 

*•  So  weepine,  fmiling,  jg^reet  I  thee,  my  earth." 
Earth,  in  other  old  plays  is  likewife  put  for  iandt,  i.  e.  landed 
eflate*     So,  in  a  Trick  to  catch  the  old  one,  1619  : 

**  A  rich  widow,  and  four  hundred  a  year  in  good  earth. ^* 
Agsdn,  in  the  Epiftle  Dedicatorie  to  Dr.  Bright 's  Chara^erie,  an 
arte  ofjhorte,  fipifte,  and  fecrete  nvriting  by  character,  1 2 mo.  i  c8S. 
•*  And  this  my  inuention  being  altogether  of  EngliQi  yeeld,  where 
your  Majeftie  is  the  Ladie  of  the  Soyle,  it  appertayneth  of  right  to 
youondy."    Steevens. 

The  explanation  of  Mr.  Steevens  may  be  right ;  but  thcrp  is  a 
jnflage  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  which  leads  to  another,  where 
Ammtor  fays, 

•*  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and  I  feel 
*•  A  ftark  affrighted  motion  in  my  blood." 
Here  earth  means  corporal  part.    M.  Mason. 

Again,  in  this  play :  ^ 

**  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
•*  Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out.'* 
Agun,  in  our  author's  1 46th  Sonnet  t 

♦!  Poor  foul,  the  center  of  my  finful  wr^iS,—/'  Maloke. 
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But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 

My  will  to  her  confent  is  but  a  part ;  ^ 

An  flie  agree,  within  her  fcope  of  choice 

Lies  my  confent  and  fair  according  voice. 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accuftom'd  feaft. 

Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  gueft. 

Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  ftorc. 

One  more,  moft  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 

At  my  poor  houfe,  look  to  behold  this  night 

Earth-treading  (lars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light :  • 


9  My  nviN  to  her  confent  is  hut  a  part ;]  To,  in  this  inl^anoe^ 
fignifies  in  comparifon  with,  in  proportion  to.  So,  in  K,  Heniy  Fill: 
•*  Thefc  are  but  mtches  to  them/*    Steevens. 

*  Earth-treading  fiars^  that  make  dark  heavea  light ;]  'TOs  non« 
fenfe  (hould  be  reformed  thus: 

Earth-treading  ftars  that  make  dark  rven  light : 
i.e.  When  the  evening  is  dark,  and  without  ftars,  thefe  earthlf 
fiars  fupply  their  place,  and  light  it  up.     So  again  in  this  play : 
**  Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
**  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Etiuop's  ear."     Warburtok. 

But  why  nonfenfe?  is  any  thing  more  commonly  faid,  than 
that  beauties  eclipfe  the  fun  ?  Has  not  Pope  the  thought  and  tho 
word  ? 

**  Sol  through  white  curtains  (hot  a  tim'rous  ray, 
**  And  op'd  thofe  eyes  that  muft  tclipfe  the  day.'* 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  reading  are  philoibphicai  nonfenfe ;  but 
they  are  both,  and  both  equally,  poetical  fenfe.     Johnson. 

I  will  not  fay  that  this  paiTage,  as  it  (lands,  is  abfolute  nonfenfe ; 
but  I  think  it  ytiy  abfurd,  and  am  certain  that  it  is  not  capable 
of  the  meaning  that  Johnfon  attributes  to  it,  without  the  alteration 
I  mean  to  propofe,  which  is,  to  read. 

Earth-treading  liars  that  make  dark,  heaven'/  light. 

That  is,  earthly  ftars  that  outfhine  the  (lars  of  heaven,  and 
make  them  appear  dark  by  their  own  fuperior  brightnefs.  But 
according  to  the  prefent  reading,  they  are  earthly  ftars  that  enlighten 
the  gloom  of  heaven.     M.  Mason. 

The  old  reading  is  fufficiently  fupported  by  a  parallel  paffagc  in 
Churchyard's  Shore's  Wife^  1 593  : 

«*  My  beautie  blafd  luce  torch  or  twinckling  Jfarre, 
•*  A  liuely  lamp  that  lendi  darke  nvorld  fome  light." 
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Such  comfort^  as  do  lufty  young  men  feeP 
When  well-appareird  April  on  the  heel 


Mr.  M.  Mafon's  explanation,  however,  may  receive  conate* 
nance  from  Sidney's  Arcadia^  Book  III ; 

«<  Did  light  thofe  beamy  (larB  which  greater  light  did  dark." 

Steevbns. 
J  — -^<?  lujly  yoang  men  ySr/— .]  To  fay,  and  to  fay  in  pom- 
pous words,  that  a  jtMng  man  flndlftel  as  much  in  an  aifembly  of 
beauties,  as  joung  men  feel  im  the  monib  of  Afril^  is  furely  to  waflc 
found  uDon  a  very  poor  fentiment.    I  read : 
ouch  comfort  as  do  lufty  yeomen  feci. 
You  ihall  feel  from  the  fight  and  coqvcrfation  of  thefe  ladies, 
fuch  hopes  of  happinefs  and  fuch  pleafure,  as  the  farmer  receives 
from  the  fprine,  when  the  plenty  of  the  year  begins,  and  the 
profpedl  of  the  harveft  fills  him  with  delight.    Johnson. 

Yvung  men  are  certainly  ytomen.  So,  in  ^  lytell  gefie  of  Rohjn 
Uode^  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde: 

**  Robyn  commaunded  his  wight  jv/r^  men^ 

**  Of  Hi*  wyght  yonge  men. 

**  Seucn  fcore  of  wyght  yonge  men. 

**  Bufke  you  my  mery  j^wr^  men/' 
In  all  thefe  inilances  Copland's  edition,  printed  not  many  years 
after,  reads — yeomen* 

So  again,  in  the  ancient  legend  of  Adam  Bel,  printed  by  Cop- 
land: 

*•  There  met  he  thefe  wight  yonge  men, 

"  Now  go  we  hence  fayed  thefe  wight  yong  men. 

*«  Here  is  a  fet  of  thefe  wyght  yon^^  men/* 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  printed  from  a  more  antiquated 
edition,  and  that  thefe  paflages  have  accidentally  efcaped  altcnition, 
wwc  generally  meet  with  "  wyght  yemen/*  Sec  alfo  Siielman's 
Gloifary ;  ince  j  u  n  iores.  It  is  no  Icfs  fingular  that  in  a  fuufequent 
ad  of  this  very  play  the  old  copies  (hould,  in  two  places,  read 
•'  jntng  trees"  and  "  young  tree/'  inftead  of  yew-treetg  and  ye<W' 
tree.     Ritson. 

The  following  paflage  from  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Roje,  will 
fopport  the  prefent  reading,  and  (how  the  propriety  of  Shakfpeare's 
comparifon :  for  to  tell  Paris  that  he  (hould  feel  the  fame  fort  of 
pleafure  in  an  a(rembly  of  beauties,  which  young  folk  feel  in  that 
ibifon  when  they  are  moft  gay  and  amorous^  was  (urely  as  much  :i8 
the  old  man  ought  to  fay : 

"  That  it  was  May,  thus  dremid  me, 

<<  In  time  of  love  and  jolite^ 
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Of  limping  winter  treads^  even  fuch  delight 
Among  frefli  female  buds  (hall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  houfe ;  ^  hear  all,  all  fee. 
And  like  her  moft;,  whofe  merit  mod  Ihall  be : 
Such,  amongft  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  (land  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none/ 

**  That  al  thing  ginnith  waxin  gay.  Sec. — 

•*  Then  jong/oike  entendin  aye, 

'*  For  to  ben  gaie  and  amorous, 

*•  The  time  is  then  fo  favorous." 

Romautti  of  the  Roje^  V,  Jl,*'  &c« 
Again,  in  7bi  Romatmce  of  the  SwjdoH  of  Eahjloyne  k^  MS, 
penes  Dr.  Fanner. 

'*  Hit  bifelle  by  twyxte  marche  and  maye, 

'<  Whan  k]^nde  corage  begynneth  to  prylce ; 

**  Whan  mth  and  felde  wexen  gave, 

"  And  every  wight  defirith  hb  iixe ; 

•*  Whan  lovers  flepen  with  opyn  yce, 

**  As  niehtingaiis  on  grene  tre, 

*<  And  lore  defire  that  thai  cowde  flye 

•«  That  thay  myghte  with  there  love  be"  &c.    p.  a. 

•  Stbbvbri. 

Oar  author's  99th  Sonnet  may  alfo  ferve  to  confirm  the  reading 
of  the  text : 

«'  From  you  have  I  been  abfent  in  the  Tprine, 

*'  When  proud-pied  April  drefs'd  in  all  his  trim, 

**  Hath  put  a  fpirit  oi youth  in  cv'ry  thing." 
Again,  in  Tancred  and  Gifmund^  a  tragedy,  1592  : 

**  Tell  me  not  of  the  date  of  Nature's  days, 

*«  Then  in  the  April  of  her  Springing  <zf^— .."  Malonb. 

*  Inherit  at  my  houfe ;]  To  inherit,  in  the  language  of  Shak- 
fpeare*sage,  'n  to  pojfefs.    See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  194,  n.  5.  Malonb. 

*  Such,  amongft  nfietv  of  many^  mine,  being  one. 

May  ftand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none."]  The  firft  of 
thefe  lines  I  do  not  underftand.  The  old  folio  eives  no  help ;  the 
paflage  is  there,  IVhich  one  more  view.  1  can  offer  nothing  better 
than  this: 

IVithin  your  vienv  of  many,  mine,  being  one. 
May  ftand  in  number,  &c.     Johnson. 
Such,  amongft  <vie«w  of  many,  &c,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1597.   In 
the  fubfequent  quarto  of  i599»  that  of  1609,  and  the  folio,  ths 
line  was  printed  thus : 

Which  one  \on'\  more  view  of  many,  &c.     Malonr. 
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Come,  go  with  me; — Go,  firrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  thofe  perfons  out. 


A  very  flight  alteration  will  reftorc  the  cleared  fenfe  to  thit 
paflage.     Shakfpeare  might  have  written  the  lines  thus : 

Search  among  view  of  many :  mine,  being  one. 

May  (land  in  numl)cr,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
!•  e.  Amongft  the  many  you  luill  *vienv  there » /earch  for  one  that  nuill 
fUa/e  you,     Choofe  out  of  the  multitude.     This  agrees  exaAly  with 
what  he  had  already  faid  to  him : 

"  Hear  all,  all  fee, 

"  And  like  her  mod,  whofe  merit  moft  Ihall  be." 
My  daughter  (he  proceeds)  au/7/,  //  is  true,  he  one  of  the  number^ 
lut  her  beauty  can  be  of  no  reckoning  (i.  e.  eftimation)  amon^  thofe 
nvbom  you  tuill  fee  here^     Reckoning  for  eftimation,  is  ufed  before  in 
this  very  fccne : 

"  Of  honourable  reckotiing  arc  you  both.*'    Steevens. 
This  interpretation  is  fully  fupported  by  a  paifage  in  Meafure 
fir  Meafure : 

*•  our  compcird  (ins 

••  Stand  more  for  number,  then  accompt.**  i.  e«  eftimation* 
There  is  here  an  allufion  to  an  old  proverbial  expreflion,  that 
0)gf  is  no  number.     So,  in  Decker's  Honeft  IVbore,  Part  II : 

"  — to  fall  to  one, 

••  —  is  to  fall  to  none, 

••  For  one  no  number  is.*' 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leandtr: 

••  One  is  no  number." 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  136th  Sonnet: 

**  Among  a  number  one  is  reckon' d  none, 

*•  Then  in  the  number  let  me  pafs  untold." 
The  following  lines  in  the  poem  on  which  the  tragedy  is  fbundcdj 
may  add  fome  (upport  to  Mr.  Steevens's  conjedure : 

"  To  his  approved  friend  a  folemn  oath  he  plight,^— 

"  —every  where  he  would  refort  where  ladies  wont  to 
meet ; 

**  Eke  (hould  his  favage  heart  like  all  indifferently, 

*•  For  he  would  'vie^  and  judge  them  all  with  unallured 

eye. — 

*  *  *  • 

*•  No  knight  or  gentleman  of  high  or  low  renown 
«*  But  Capulet  himfelf  had  bid  unto  his  fcaft,  &c. 
•'  Young  damfcls  thither  flock,  of  bachelors  a  rout; 
"  Not  fo  much  for  the  banquet's  fake,  as  beauties  to  fearch 
out."    Malone. 
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Whofe  names  are  written  there/  [gives  a  paper.} 

and  to  them  fay. 
My  houfe  and  welcome  on  their  pleafure  (lay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 
Serf.  Find  them  out,  whofe  names  are  written 
here?'  It  is  written — that  the  ftioemaker  fhould 
meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  laft, 
the  filher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his 
nets ;  but  I  am  fent  to  find  thofe  perfons,  whofe 
names  are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find  what  names 
the  writing  perfon  hath  here  writ.  I  muft  to  the 
learned : — In  good  time. 


This  paflage  is  neither  intelligible  as  it  ftands,  nor  do  I  think 
it  will  be  rendered  fo  by  Steevens's  amendment. — **  To  feacch 
amongft  view  of  many,*'  is  neither  fenfe  nor  Englifti. 

The  old  folio,  r.s  Johnfon  tells  us,  reads 
fVhicb  one  more  view  of  many-— 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  right  reading,  which  I  (hould  fappofe 
to  have  been  this : — 

IVhilft  on  more  view  of  many,  mine  being  one,  &c. 

With  this  alteration  the  fenfe  is  clear,  and  the  deviation  from 
the  folio  very  trifling.     M.  Mason. 

•'* find  thofe  perfons  outy 

Whofe  names  are  written  there, "]  Shakfpcare  has  hcTC  clofely  fol* 
lowed  the  poem  already  mentioned : 

**  No  lady  fair  or  foul  was  in  Verona  town, 

*•  No  knight  or  gentleman  of  high  or  low  renown, 

"  But  Capilet  himfelf  hath  bid  unto  his  feaft, 

••  Or  by  pis  name,  in  paper  fent,  appointed  as  a  gueft** 

Malone. 

'  Find  them  ont,  ijohofe  names  are  ^written  here  ?'\  The  quarto, 

1  ^97,  adds :  "  And  yet  I  know  not  who  are  written  here :  I  muft 

to  the  learned  to  learn  of  them :  that's  as  macli  as  to  (ay,  the 

ailor,**  &c.    Stefven'S, 
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Enter  Ben  vol  10  ami  Romeo. 

Bek.  Tut,  man !  one  fire  burns  out  another's 

burning. 
One  pain  is  Icflcn'd  by  another's  anguifh  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning; 
One  dcfperate  grief  cures  with  another's  lan- 
guifti:** 
Take  thou  fome  new  infecflion  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poifon  of  the  old  will  die.*^ 

Rom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that.* 


•  ivitb  another's  languiQi :]  This  fubftantive  is  again  found 
in  AHt9Hy  and  CUotatra. — It  was  not  of  our  poet's  coinage,  occur- 
ing  alfo  (as  1  thinK)  in  one  of  Morley*s  fongs,  159^ : 

**  Alas,  it  (kills  not, 

**  For  thus  1  will  not, 

•*  Now  contented, 

•*  Now  tormented, 

"  Live  in  love  and  langwjh.**    Maloni. 

•  7ir/,  man  I  one  fire  burns  out  another's  hurning^'^ 
Taie  thou  fifme  neiv  infeSlion  to  thy  eyr^ 

And  the  rank  poifon  of  the  old  luill  die,]  So,  in  the  DOem : 
*'  Ere  long  the  townifh  dames  together  will  refort ; 
••  Some  one  of  beauty,   favour,  Ihape,  and  of  fo  lovelv 

Wport, 
ith  fo  faft-fixfd  eye  perhaps  thou  may'ft  behold, 
••  That  thou  (hah  quite  forget  thy  lave  and  pajfions  paft  of 

old. 
**  And  as  out  of  a  plank  a  nail  a  nail  doth  drive, 
*•  So  non;el  love  out  of  the  mind  the  ancient  love  doth  rive." 
Again,  in  our  author's  Coriolanus  : 

**  One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail  one  nail." 
So,  in  Lyly's  Euphuesy   1580:  " — afire  divided  in  twayne 
.  bameth  flower ;— one  love  expelleth  another,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  latter  qnencheth  the  concupifcence  of  the  firft."    M  alone. 

•  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that,]  Tackius  tells  us,  that 
a  toad,  before  (he  engages  with  a  fpider,  will  fortify  hcrfelf  with 
fome  of  this  plant ;  and  that,  if  (he  comes  off  wounded,  (he  cures 
licrfclf  aftefH'ards  with  it.    Dr.  Grey. 
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Bes.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  ftiin- 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman 
is: 
Shut  up  in  prifon,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and — Good-e'en,  good 
fellow. 
Serf.  God  gi'  good  e'en. — I  pray,  fir,  can  you 
read  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  mifery. 

SERy.  Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book : 
But  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  fee  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 

Serf.  Ye  fay  honeftly ;  Reft  you  merry ! 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow;  I  can  read.  [reads. 

Signior  Martino,  and  his  wife^  and  daughters  i 
County  Anfelme,  and  bis  beauteous  Jijlers ;  The  lady 
widow  ^  Vitruvio ;  -y/V/r/^^r  Placentio,  and  his  lovely 
nieces ;  Mercutio,  and  bis  brother  Valentine ;  Mine 
uncle  Capulet,  bis  zvife^  and  daughters  i  My  fair  niece 
llofaline;  Li  via;  Signior  Valentio,  and  his  coujin 
Tybalt;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 

A  fair  aflcmbly ;    {ogives  back  the  note.}  Whither 
ftiould  they  come  ? 

The  fame  thonght  occurs  in  Albumazar,  in  the  following  lines: 
•«  Help,  ArmcUina,  help !  I'm  fallen  i'  the  cellar : 
**  Bring  a  frefh  plautain  leaf^  I've  broke  my  (bin." 
Again,  in  The  Cafe  h  Alter  d^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1609,  a  fellow 
who  has  had  his  head  broke,  fays:  **  'Tis  nothing,  a  fillip,  a 
device :  fellow  Juniper,  prithee  get  me  a  plantain.** 

The  plantain  leaf  is  a  blood-ftauncher,  and  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  green  wounds.     S t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 
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SERr.  Up. 

RoAf.  Whither? 

Ser§^.  Tofupper;  toourhoufe.^ 

/?03/.  Whofc  houfc  ? 

SERr.  My  mafter's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  fhould  have  alk'd  you  that  be- 
fore. 

Serf.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  afking:  My 
mafter  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not 
of  the  houfe  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crufh 
a  cup  of  wine.'     Reft  you  merry.  [Exil. 

Ben.  At  this  fame  ancient  feaft  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rofaline,  whom  thou  fo  lov'ft; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  fome  that  I  fhall  fhow. 
And  1  will  make  thee  think  thy  fwan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 
Maintains  fuch  falfehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires ! 
And  thefe, — who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die, — 

Tranfparent  hereticks,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  the  all-feeing  fun 
Ne'er  faw  her  match,  fince  firft  the  world  begun. 


•  To  fupfer\  to  cur  houfe.^  The  words  to  /upper  are  in  the  old 
copies  annexed  to  the  preceding  fpcech.  They  undoubtedly  belong 
to  the  fervant,  to  whom  they  were  transferred  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Malone. 

'  crufti  a  cup  of  ivikcJ]  This  cant  expreflion  feems  to  have 

been  once  common  among  low  people.     I  have  met  with  it  often 
in  the  old  plays.  So,  in  Ihr  Two  Angry  IVometi  of  Ahingtou^  1 599  : 

"  Fill  the  pot,  hoftefs  &c.  and  we'll  crujb  itJ' 
Again,  in  Hoffman's  Tragedy ^  1631  ; 

"  — we'll  cntjh  a  cup  of  thine  own  country  wine." 
Again,  in  The  Finder  of  Wakefield^  ^599»  ^^^  Cobler  fays : 
••  Come,  George,  we'll  crufij  a  pot  before  we  part." 
We  ftiil  fay,  in  cant  language — to  crack  a  bottle.    Ste  evsns. 

Vol.  XIV.  A  a 
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Bes.  Tut !  you  faw  her  fair,  none  elfe  being  by, 
Herfelf  pois'd  with  herfelf  in  either  eye: 
But  in  thofe  cryftal  fcales/  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  againft  fome  other  maid  * 
That  I  will  (how  you,  (hining  at  this  fcaft. 
And  Ihe  (hall  fcant  (how  well,  that  now  (hows  beft. 

Rom.  ril  go  along,  no  fuch  fight  to  be  (hown. 
But  to  rejoice  in  fplendour  of  mine  own.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    III. 
A  Room  in  Capulet's  Houfe. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  a7id  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.  Nurfe,  where's  my  daughter?  call  her 
forth  to  me. 

Nurse.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head, — at  twelve 
year  old, — 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  Iamb !  what,  lady- bird ! — 
God  forbid ! — where's  this  gid  ? — what,  Juliet ! 

Enter  Juliet, 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 


^  in  thofc  cryftal  Jcales^    The  old  copies  have — that 

cryftal,  &c.     The  cmcndarion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     I  am 
not  Aire  that  it  is  ncccffary.     The  poet  might  have  ufcd  /cale$  for 
the  entire  machine.    M a  lo  n  b . 
*  — —  let  there  he  iveigh'd 

Your  lady's  love  againft  fome  other  maid ]  Tour  ladjs  hue 

is  the  love  you  bear  to  your  lady,  which  in  our  language  is  ( 
monly  ufcd  for  the  lady  herfelf.    Heath. 
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yuL.  Madam,  I  am  here. 

What  is  your  will  ? 

£^.  C^p.  This  is  the  matter : — Nurfe,  give  leave 
awhile. 
We  muft  talk  in  fecret. — Nurfe,  come  back  again ; 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  (halt  hear  ourcounfel. 
Thou  know 'ft,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

Lj.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth. 

And  yet,  to  my  teen  ^  be  it  fpokcn,  I  have  but 

four, — 
She  is  not  fourteen  :  How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
Come  Lammas-cve  at  night,  (liall  flie  be  fourteen. 
Sufan  and  flic, — God  refl:  all  Chriftian  fouls  ! — 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Sufan  is  with  God; 
She  was  too  good  for  me :  But,  as  I  faid. 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night  fliall  flie  be  fourteen; 
That  fliall  flie,  marry ;  I  remember  it  well. 
*Tis  fince  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; ' 


^  io  mj  tccn— ]  To  my  forrow.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Spcnfer's  Faery  ^een,  B.  I.  c.  ix  : 
«*  —for  dread  and  doleful  tfen." 

This  old  word  is  introduced  by  Shakfpeare  for  the  fake  of  the 
jingle  between /f^/r,  2Lnd /our,  2Sid  fourteen.     Stbevens. 

7  *Tis  Jince  the  earthquake  noiAf  eleven  years  \]  But  how  comes 
the  nurfe  to  talk  of  an  earthquake  upon  this  occafion  ?  There  is  no 
fuch  circumftance,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  any  of  the  novels  from 
which  Shakfpeare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  his  ftory ;  and 
therefore  it  feems  probable,  that  he  had  in  view  the  carthcjuake, 
which  had  really  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  England  in  his  own 
time,  viz.  on  the  6th  of  April,  1580.  [S^  St'jtve's  Chronicle,  and 
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And  Ihc  was  wean'd, — I  never  fhall  forget  it,-— 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day : 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug^ 
Sitting  in  the  fun  under  the  dove-houfe  wall. 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain :  ^ — but,  as  I  faid. 
When  it  did  tafte  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool ! 
To  fee  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove-houfe :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  fmcc  that  time  it  is  eleven  years : 
For  then  fhc  could  Hand  alone ;  "^  nay,  by  the  rood^ 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 
For  even  the  day  before,  (he  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  hufband — God  be  with  his  foul ! 
*A  was  a  merry  man ; — took  up  the  child : 


Gabriel  Harvey* i  letter  in  the  preface  to  Sfen/ers  works,  edit.  1675 
If  fo,  one  may  be  permitted  to  conjefture,  that  Romeo  and  J M 
or  this  part  of  it  at  leaft,  was  written  in  1591 ;  after  the  6th  of 
April,  when  the  ele*ven  yean  Jmce  the  earthquake  were  completed) 
and  not  later  than  the  middle  of  July,  a  fjrtnight  and  odd  days 
-before  Lammas-tide*     T  y  r  w  h  1  t  t . 

^.  Nay^  /^/(9  bear  a  brain:]  That  is,  I  have  a  perfect  remem- 
brance or  recollection.  So,  in  The  Country  Captain,  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcaftle,  1649,  p.  51.  **  When  thcfe  wordes  of  command 
are  rotten,  wee  will  fow  fome  other  military  fccdes;  you  beare  m 
i raifie  and  memory. "     Reed. 

So,  in  Ram-alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  1611  : 
*'  Dnjh,  wc  mull  bear  Jome  brain  J* 
Again,  in  Marfton's  Diach  Courtejan,  1 604 : 

««  — nay  an  I  bear  not  a  brain y — ." 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  1611  : 

*'  As  I  can  bear  a  pack,  fo  I  can  bear  a  brain^* 

STBSTlirtt 

9  coidd  ft  and  alone ;  ]  The  4to.  1597,  reads:  "  could  ftand 

high  lone,  i.  e.  quite  alone,  completely  alone.     So,  in  another  of  our 
author's  plays,  high  funtaftical  aieans  entirely  fanta^caL 

Stebybni. 
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Tea^  quoth  he,  dojl  thou  fall  upon  tbyface  ? 
Tbou  wilt /all  Ifackivard,  when  tbou  baft  more  wit ; 
IVilt  tbou  not^  Jule  ?  and,  by  my  holy-dam. 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  faid — Ay : 
To  fee  now,  how  a  jeft  (hall  come  about ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  Ihould  live  a  thoufand  years, 
I  never  Ihould  forget  it ;  ff^ilt  tbou  not  Jule  ?  quoth 

he: 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  dinted,*  and  faid — Ay. 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 
peace. 

Nurse.  Yes,  madam ;  Yet  I  cannot  choofe  but 
laugh,* 
To  think  it  (hould  leave  crying,  and  fay — Ay : 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  ftone; 
A  par'lous  knock;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Tea^  quoth  my  hu(band,yi//[/?  upon  tbyface? 
Tbou  wilt  fall  backward y  when  tbou  comft  to  age; 
Wilt  thou  noty  Jule  ?  it  dinted,  and  faid — Ay. 

Jul.  And  (lint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurfe,  fay  L 


*  //  ftinted^  i.e.  it  (lopped,  it  forbore  from  weeping.  So, 

Sir  Thomas  North,  in  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the 
wound  which  Antony  received,  fays:  '<  for  the  hlooA.  ftinttd  a 
little  when  he  was  laid." 

Again,  in  Cynthia's  Revels^  by  Ben  Jonfon  :^ 
••  Stint  thy  babbling  tongue." 
Again,  in  What  you  fwili,  by  Nlarilon,  1 607  : 
"  Pi(h!  for  (harae, //«/ thy  idle  chat." 
Again«  in  The  Misfortunes  of  King  Arthur ,  an  ancient  drama,  1587: 
*'  —  Fame's  but  a  blalt  that  founds  a  while, 
**  And  quickly  Jiints^  and  then  is  quite  forgot.'* 
Spenfer  ufes  this  word  frequently  in  his  Faerie  ^een. 

Steevens. 

'  Nurfe.  Tes,  madam ;  Yet  I  cannot  choofe  &c.]  This  fpeech  ami 
ttutolf>gy  is  not  in  the  firft  edition.     Pops. 
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Nurse.  Peace,  I  have  done.     God  mark  thee  to 
his  grace ! 
Thou  waft  the  prettieft  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd : 
An  I  might  live  to  fee  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wifh. 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of; — Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  ftands  your  difpofition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  *♦  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  An  honour !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurfe, 
rd  fay,  thou  hadft  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,'  think  of  marriage  now ;  younger 
than  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  efteem. 
Are  made  already  mothers  :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thefc  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus  then,  in  brief; — 
The  valiant  Paris  feeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  fuch  a  man. 
As  all  the  world — Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax.^ 

La.  Cap.  Verona's  fummer  hath  not  fuch  a  flower. 


■♦  //  is  an  hf/nour ]  The  firft   quarto  reads  honour  \  the  folio 

hour.     I  have  chofen  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

The  word  hour  feems  to  have  nothing  in  it  that  could  draw  from 
the  Nurfe  that  applaufe  which  fhe  immediately  bcftows.  The 
word  honour  was  likely  to  ftrike  the  old  ignorant  woman,  as  a  yery 
elegant  and  difcreet  word  for  the  occafion.     Ste£Vens. 

Honour  was  changed  to  hour  in  the  quarto,  1599.     Malone. 
5  Well^  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  fpcech,  the  quarto,  1597,  has  only 
one  line : 

Well,  girl,  the  noble  County  Paris  feeks  thee  for  his  wife. 

Steevens, 
^»  a  man  of  wax.]  So,  in  Wily  Beguiled: 

«*  Why,  he's  a  man  as  one  (hould  pidurc  him  in  fwax** 

Stbeveki. 
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NuRSE.^  Nay,  he's  a  flower;    in  faith,  a  very 
flower. 

Lj.  Cap.  What  fay  you  ?  ^  can  you  love  the  gen- 
tleman ? 
This  night  you  (hall  behold  him  at  our  feaft: 
Read  o'er  the  volume*  of  young  Paris'  face. 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen; 
Examine  every  married  lineament,' 


a  man  of  wax.]  Well  made,  as  if  he  had  been  modelled 

in  wax,  as  Mr.  Steevens  by  a  happy  quotation  has  explained  it. 
•'  When  you,  Lydia,  praife  the  waxen  arms  of  Telephus,"  (fays, 
Horace,)  [IVaxen^  well  fhaped,  fine  turned  :J 
•*  With  padion  fwells  my  fervid  breaft, 
•*  With  paffion  hard  to  be  fupprcft." 
Dr.  Bentley  changes  cerea  into  ladca,  little  underftanding  that 
the  praife  was  given  to  the  fliape,  not  to  the  colour.     S.  W. 

•  Nur/e.']  After  this  fpeech  of  the  Nurfe,  Lady  Capulet  in  the 
old  quarto  fays  only : 

"  Well,  Juliet,  how  like  you  of  Paris'  love  ?" 
She  anfwers,  "  Til  look  to  like,"  &c.  and  fo  concludes  the  fcene, 
without  the  intervention  of  that  fluff* to  be  found  in  the  laier  quartos 
and  the  folio.     Ste e ve  ns. 

^  9  La.  Cap.  What  fay  you?  &c.]  This  ridiculous  fpeech  is  en- 
tirely addea  fince  the  firft  edition.     Pop  e. 

*  Read  o^er  the  *volume  &c.]    The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Pericles 
Prince  of  Tyre  : 

*•  Her  face  the  book  of  praifcs,  where  is  read 
•*  Nothing  but  curious  plcafures."  Ste  evens. 
'  Examwe every  marned  Imeame/ft,  Sec]  Thus  the  quarto  1590 • 
The  Quarto  x  So^^ei-eral  lineament.  By  the  f(^rmcr  of  thefe  phrafes 
Shaklpeare  means — Examine  how  nicely  one  feature  depend**  upon 
another,  or  accords  with  another,  in  order  to  produce  that  harmony 
of  the  whole  face  which  fcems  to  be  implied  in  the  word — content. 
In  Troilus  and  Crrffida^  he  fpeaks  of  "  the  married  calm  of  flates  ;'* 
and  in  his  8th  Sonnet  has  the  fame  allufion : 

"  If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  founds, 
**  By  unions  married,  do  ofiend  thine  ear," 
So  alfo,  in  Ronfard : 

Phebus  du  milieu  de  la  table. 
Pour  rejouir  Ic  front  des  Dieux, 
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And  fee  how  one  another  lends  content ; 

And  what  obfcur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 

Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes/ 

This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lovcr^ 

To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : ' 

The  filh  lives  in  the  fea ;  ^  and  'tis  much  pride. 

For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide :     . 


Marijti  fa  voix  delc«5^able 
A  fon  archet  melodicux. 
Again: 

I.e  mar'umt  aux  halcines 

De  trompcttes  qui  font  plcinw 

D'un  fon  furicux  et  grave.     Steevens. 

This  fpeech,  as  has  been  obfervecl,  is  not  in  the  quarto,  1 507. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  1 599.  The  folio, 
after  a  later  quarto,  that  of  1600,  reads  federal  iineament.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  married  was  tne  poet's  word,  and  that  it  was 
altered  only  becaufe  the  printer  of  the  quarto  of  1609  did  not  un- 
derftand  it.     Ma  lone. 

'tht  margin  of  his  ^yes,]    The  comments  on  ancient 


books  were  always  printed  in  the  margin.     So  Horatio  in  HamtUi 
fays :  **  — I  knew  you  muft  be  edify 'd  by  the  rnargent^*  &c. 

Steevens, 

So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

^*  But  (he,  that  never  cop'd  with  ftr.uigcr  fjes, 
*'  Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
**  Nor  read  the  fubtle  fliining  fecrecies. 
•*  Writ  in  the  glaify  viargcut  of  fuch  books.*'    Ma  lone. 
5  This  precious  book  of  love ^  this  unbound  lo-ver^ 
To  beautify  him^  only  lacks  a  cover:]  This  ridiculous  fpeech 
is  full  of  abftrufe  quibbles.    The  unbound  lover,  is  a  quibble  on  the 
binding  of  a  book^  and  the  binding  in  marriage ;  and  the  word  earner 
is  a  quibble  on  the  law  phrafe  for  a  married  woman,  w^io  is  ftykd 
a  femme  cowerte  in  law  French.     M.  Mason. 

^  The  fijh  Irves  in  the  fea ;  &c,]  i.  e.  is  not  yet  caught.  Fi(h>(kiQ 
covers  to  books  anciently  were  not  uncommon.  Suclj  is  Dr. 
Farmer's  explanation  of  this  paflagc ;  and  it  may  receive  fomc 
fupport  from  what  i^.nobarbus  fays  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
*•   The  tears  li<ve  in  an  onion ^  thai  (hould  water  this  forrow." 

Steevens. 
The  purport  of  the  remainder  of  this  fpeech,  is  to  fhow  the 
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That  book  in  many*s  eyes  doth  Ihare  the  glory. 
That  in  ;.ynld  ciafps  locks  in  the  golden  ftory ; ' 
So  fhall  you  fliare  all  that  he  doth  poflcfs. 
By  having  him,  making  yourfelf  no  lefs. 

Nurse.  No  lefs  ?  nay,  bigger;  women  grow  by 

men. 
La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 
love  ? 

Jul.  lil  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move :' 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye,^ 
Than  your  confent  gives  ftrength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enier  a  Servant. 

Serf.  Madam/  the  guefl:s  are  come,  fupper 
fcrved  up,  you  caird,  my  young  lady  aflc'd  for,  the 

advantage  of  having  a  handfome  perfon  to  cover  a  virtuous  mind. 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  inilcad  of  **  the  filh  lives  in  the  /ca" 
we  (hould  read,  "  the  fi(h  lives  in  the^^//."  For  theyS^  cannot 
be  faid  to  be  a  beautiful  cover  to  a  filh,  though  a  JHfe/I  may. — I 
believe,  that  by  the  ^oUtn  ftory ^  is  meant  no  particular  legend, 
botany  valuable  writing.     M.  Mason. 

7  That  h  gold  ciafps  locks  in  the  golden  ftor)' ;]  The  golden  ftory 
is  perhaps  th^ golden  legend,  a  book  in  the  dark  ages  of  jx>pery  much 
lead,  and  doubtlcfs  often  exquifitely  emhellilhcd,  but  ot  which 
Canus,  one  of  the  popiih  dodlors,  proclaims  the  author  to  have 
been  homo  ferrti  oris,  plumbei  cordis.     Johnson. 

The  poet  may  mean  nothing  more  than  to  fay,  that  thofe  books 
are  moft  efteemed  by  the  world,  where  'valuable  contents  are  embel- 
liihed  by  as  'valuable  binding.     Steevens. 

•  77/  kolt  to  like,  if  looking  liking  mwe :]    Such  another  jingle  of 

words  occurs  in  the  Second  Book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  :  ** and 

fiseing  to  like^  and  liking  to  love,  and  loving  ftraight"  &c. 

Steevens. 

9  endart  mint  eye^    The  quarto,  1597*  reads:  **  engage 

mine  eye."    Steevens. 

^  Madam,  &c.]  To  this  fpeech  there  have  been  like  wife  addi- 
tions fince  the  elder  quarto,  but  they  are  not  of  fufficient  confequcnce 
to  be  quoted*    Steevens. 
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nurfe  curfed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  ex- 
tremity. I  muft  hence  to  wait;  I  befeech  you, 
follow  ftraight. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county 
(lays. 

Nurse.  Go,  girl,  feek  happy  nights  to  happy 
days.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE       IV. 

J  Street. 

Enter  Romeo,  Mercutio,'  Benvolio,  ivitb  Jive  or 
fix  Mafkers^  Torcb-bearers^  and  Others. 

Rom.  What,  (hall  this  fpcech  be  fpoke  for  our 
excufc  ? 
Or  (hall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

I  ^-^^^Mercutio^']  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  formed  this  cha- 
radler  on  the  following  flight  hint  in  the  original  ftory :  •*  — aootber 
gentleman  called  A/^rri//w,  which  was  a  courtlike  eentleman,  vciy 
wel  beloved  of  all  men,  and  by  reafon  of  his  pleafant  and  curteous 
behavior  was  in  al  companies  wel  intertained.**  Painter  s  Palace 
of  Pleajure^  torn.  ii.  p.  221.     S tee v ens. 

Mercutio  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  poem  which  Shakfpeare  fol- 
lowed: 

**  At  thone  fide  of  her  chair  her  lover  Romeo, 
"  And  on  the  other  fide  there  fat  one  call'd  Mercutio ; 
**  A  courtier  that  each  where  was  highly  had  in  price, 
•*  For  he  was  courteous  of  his  fpecch,  and  pleafant  of  device 
**  Even  as  a  lion  would  among  the  lambs  l)e  lx)ld, 
**  Such  was  among  the  bafhful  maids  Mercutio  to  behold. 
"  With  fricndiv  gripe  he  feiz'd  fair  Juliet's  fnowiiTi  hand; 
'*  y\  gift  he  had,  that  nature  gave  him  in  his  fwathing  band 
•'  That  frozen  mountain  ice  was  never  half  fo  cold, 
**  As  were  his  hand?,  though  ne'er  fo  near  the  fire  he  did 
them  hold." 
Perhaps  it  was  this  laft  circumftance  which  induced  our  poet  to 
reprefent  Mercutio,  as  little  fenfible  to  the  paifion  of  love,  and  *'  a 
jefter  at  wounds  which  Ix  never  fclu'*  Sec  Othello,  Ad  III.  fc.  iv: 
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Bek.  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity :  * 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink*d  with  a  fcarf. 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath/ 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper;* 


"  —  This  i^aftj  is  moid,  my  lady  ;— 

••  This  argues  fruitfulnefs  and  liberal  heart ; 

"  Noi,  hot,  andmoift.** 

See  alfo  Vol.  XIL  p.  420,  n.  8.    Malone. 

^  The  date  is  cut  of  fuch  prolixity  ;]  i.  c.  Majks  arc  now  out  of 
fafhion.  That  Shakfpcare  was  an  enemy  to  thefe  fooleries,  ap- 
pean  from  his  writing  none ;  and  that  his  plays  difcredited  fuch 
entertainments,  is  more  than  probable.     Warburton. 

The  diverfion  going  fon^-ard  at  prefent  is  not  a  mafque  but  a 
majquerade.  In  Henry  VIII.  where  the  king  introduces  himfclf 
to  the  entertainment  given  by  Wolfey,  he  appears,  like  Romeo 
and  his  companions,  in  a  majk,  and  fends  a  meflenger  before,  to 
snake  an  apology  for  his  intrufion.  Tliis  was  a  cuftom  obferved 
by  thoie  who  came  uninvited,  with  a  defire  to  conceal  themfelves 
for  the  fake  of  intrigue,  or  to  enjoy  the  greater  freedom  of  con- 
verfation.  Their  entry  on  thefe  occaiions  was  always  prefaced  by 
fome  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  or  the  generofity 
of  the  entertainer ;  and  to  the  prolixity  of  fuch  introductions,  I  be- 
lieve Romeo  is  made  to  allude. 

So,  \Ti  Hiftriomaftix,  1610,  a  man  expreflfes  his  wonder  that  the 
mafters  enter  without  any  compliment ; 

*•  What  come  they  in  fo  blunt,  'without  device  ?'* 

In  the  accounts  of  many  entertainments  given  in  reigns  antece- 
dent to  that  of  Elizabeth,  I  find  this  cuilom  preferved.  Of  the 
iame  kind  of  mafquerading,  fee  a  fpecimen  in  Timon^  where  Cupid 
precedes  a  troop  of  ladies  with  a  fpeech.    Ste evens. 

Shakfpeare  has  written  a  mafque  which  the  reader  will  find  in- 
troduced in  the  4th  aft  of  ^he  Tempeft.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
colt  for  the  reverend  annotator  to  have  proved  they  were  difcon- 
tinued  during  any  period  of  Shakfpearc's  life.     Percy. 

^  Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, ^  The  Tartarian  bows, 
as  well  as  moil  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  Afiatic  nations,  refemble  in  their 
form  the  old  Roman  or  Cupid's  bow,  fuch  as  we  fee  on  medals 
and  bas  reliefs.  Shakfjx^are  ufed  the  epithet  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  EngUih  bow,  whoic  fhapc  is  the  fegment  of  a  circle.  Douce. 

''  ■  ■     ■  like  a  cronv'keeperi]  The  word  crow-keeper  \%  explained  in 
Kitig  Lear,  Aft  IV.  fc.  vi.     Johnson. 
.    See  VoLXIV.  p.  233,  n.  5,    Steevens, 
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Nor  no  without-book  prologue,^  faintly  fpokc 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance : ' 
But,  let  them  meafure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We'll  meafure  them  a  meafure,*  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch,^ — I  am  not  for  this  am* 
bling  I 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

*  Nor  no  nvithout-hooh  prologue ^  &c.]  The  two  following  lines 
ire  inferted  from  the  firft  edition.     Pop  e. 

1  for  our  entrance :]    Entrance  is  here  ufcd  as  a  trifyllable| 

mterance.     Ma  lon  e  . 

«  We* II  meafure  them  a  meafure,]  i.  e.  a  dance.  Sec  Vol.  V. 
p.  322,  n,  7.     Malone. 

9  Give  me  a  torcb^  The  charafler  which  Rx>iiieo  declares  his 
refolution  to  aifume,  will  be  bed  explained  by  a  paflage  in  Wefi* 
njjardHoe^  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607  :  "He  is  juft  like  a 
torch-hearer  to  mafkers;  he  wears  good  cloaths^  and  is  ranked  in 
good  compny,  but  he  doth  nothing/'  A  torch-bearer  feems  Co 
have  been  a  conilant  appendage  on  every  troop  of  mafks.  So,  in 
she  fccond  part  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1601  : 

••   ■        As  on  a  mafque :  but  for  our  torch^bearers, 
**  HeU  cannot  rake  fo  mad  a  cre^v  as  I." 
Again,  in  the  fame  play : 

**  a  gallant  crew, 

*'  Of  courtly  mafkers  landed  at  the  flairs ; 
*'  Before  whom,  unintreated,  I  am  come, 
••  And  here  prevented,  I  believe,  their  page, 
"  Who,  with  his  torch  is  entered." 
Before  the  invention  of  chandeliers,  all  rooms  of  (late  irere 
illuminated  by  flambeaux  which  attendants  held  upright  in^  their 
hands.     This  cuflom  is  mentioned  by  Froiflart,  and  other  wiiten 
who  had  the  merit  of  defcribing  every  thing  they  faw.  See  a  wooden 
cut  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  146. 

To  hold  a  torch,  however,  was  anciently  no  degrading  office. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Gentlemen- Penfioners  attended  Jier  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  held  torches  while  a  play  was  aded  before  her  in  the 
Chapel  of  King's  College,  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

At  an  entertainment  alfo,  given  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1 664,  no  lefs 
than  200  valets-dc-pied  were  thus  employed.     Ste evens. 

King  Henry  FilL  when  he  went  mafked  to  Wolfey's  palace, 
(now  Whitehall,)  had  (ixteen  torch  bearers.    See  Vol.  XI.  p.  ^$. 

Malohb. 
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Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  muft  have  you 
dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me:  you  have  dancing  (hoes. 
With  nimble  foles  :  I  have  a  foul  of  lead. 
So  (lakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover;  *  borrow  Cupid's  wings. 
And  foar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  fore  enpierced  with  his  (haft. 
To  foar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  fo  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe ; ' 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  fink. 

Mer.  And,  to  fink  in  it,  fhould  you   burden, 
love ;  ^ 
Too  great  oppreflion  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  boift:'rous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 
Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  mc  a  cafe  to  put  my  vifage  in : 

(Putting  on  a  tnajk. 

*  Mer.  Tou  are  a  lover  \  ^vc.]  The  twelve  following  lines  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  firil  edition.     Pope. 

*  fi  hound f 

Icdnnothwnd^  &:c.]  Let  Milton's  example^  on  this  occafion, 
keep  Shakfpeare  in  countenance : 

**  in  contempt 

**  At  one  flight  bound\i\^  ovcr-leap'd  all  hand 
•«  Of  hill,"  d-c.     ParadiJ'c  Loft,  Book  IV.  1.  180. 

Steevewi. 

*  ■  fhould  you  Ifurden  tove ;]  i.  e.  by  finking  in  it,  yoA 
Jhwild^  or  'Would,  burden  love.  Mr.  lleaih,  on  whofe  fuggeffion 
a  note  of  interrogation  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  this  line  in 
the  late  editions,  entirely  mifunderftood  the  paflaee.  Had  he  at- 
fcnded  to  the  firft  two  lines  of  Mercutio's  next  fpeech,  he  would 
have  feen  what  kind  of  burdens  he  was  thinking  of.  See  aifo  the 
concluding  lines  of  Mercutio's  long  fpccch  in  p.  377.     Malone. 
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What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ?  * 
Here  arc  the  beetle-brows,  fhall  blufti  for  me. 
Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter;  and  no  fooner 

in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  a  torch  for  me:  let  wantons,  light  of 
heart,^ 
Tickle  the  fenfelefs  rulhes  with  their  heels  ; ' 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandfire  phrafe,* — 


* doib  quote  deformities  ^]  To  quote  is  to  obfcrvc.     So,  ia 

Hamlet : 

«*  I  am  forry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
"  I  had  not  quotrd  him." 
See  note  on  this  pafTage^  and  Vol.  III.  p.  206,  n.  4.  Stebvbns. 

^  let  nuafttom,  light  of  hearty  &c.]  Middleton  has  borrowed 

this  thought  in  his  j)lay  of  Blurt  Mafter-ConfiabUy  1 602  : 
"  — bid  him,  whofe  heart  no  forrow  feels, 
«'  Tickle  the  rufhes  with  his  wanton  heels, 
"  I  have  too  much  lead  at  mine."     Ste evens. 

7  Tickle  the  fenfelefs  ruihes  tuith  their  heels ;]  It  has  been  already 
obferved,  that  it  was  anciently  the  cuilom  to  drew  rooms  with 
rvjbesy  before  carpets  were  in  ufe.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  500,  n.  7* 
So  Hentzner  in  his  Itinerary,  fpeaking  of  ^4een  Elizabeth's  prc- 
fence-chamber  at  Greenwich,  fays :  "  The  floor,  after  the  Engiifli 
falhion,  was  ftrcwed  with  hay,'*  meaning  rujhvs.  So,  in  The  Dumk 
Knight  y  1633:  I 

**  Thou  danced  on  my  heart,  lafcivious  queen, 
"  Even  as  upon  thefe  rujhes  which  thou  treaded." 
The  ftage  was  anciently  drewn  with  rvjhes.    So,  in  Decker's 

GhVs  Hornbook,  1609  •  "  — °"  ^^^  ^^^7  rn/bes  when  the  commedy 

18  to  daunce."     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare,  it  has  been  obferved,  gives  the  manners  and  coftoms 

of  his  own  time  to  all  countries  and  all  ages.     It  is  certainly  true ; 

but  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  his  contemporaries  odendcd 

againd  propriety  in  the  fame  manner.     Thus  Marlowe,  in  his 

Hero  and  Leandcr  : 

**  She,  fearing  on  the  rujbes  to  be  flung, 

**  Striv'd  with  redoubled  drength. — "    Ma  lone. 

8  ^-^  a  grandfire  phrafe ,  &c.]  The  proverb  which  Romeo  means, 
is  contained  in  the  line  immediately  following :  To  hold  the  caudle^ 
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ril  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on, — 
The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  done.*^ 
Mer.  Tut!  dun's  the  moufe,    the  conftable's 
own  word :  * 

is  a  very  common  proverbial  expreflion,  for  being  an  idle  fpeSlator. 
Among  Ray*s  proverbial  fentences,  is  this, — "  A  good  catidU" 
bolder  proves  a  good  gamefter. "     Steevkns. 

The  proverb  to  which  Romeo  refers,  is  rather  that  alluded  to  in 
tlie  next  line  but  one. 

It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  one  of  the  fmall  colledlions  of 
Poetry,  entitled  Drollerln^  of  which  I  have  loft  the  title,  that 
*•  Our  fport  is  at  the  beft,"  or  at  the  faireft,  meant,  'we  hanx  had 
tnough  of  it.     Hence  it  is  that  Romeo  fays,  *'  I  am  done." 

Dun  is  the  moufe ^  I  know  not  why,  fcems  to  have  meant,  Feace ; 
beftilll  and  hence  it  is  faid  to  be  "  the  conftable's  own  word ;" 
who  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  apprehending  an  oficnder, 
and  afraid  of  alarming  him  by  any  noife.  So,  in  the  comedy  of 
Patient  Griffel^  1603:  '*  What,  Babulo!  fay  you.  Heere,  mafter, 
lay  I,  and  then  this  eye  opens;  yet  don  is  the  moufe ,  lie  atill. 
What  Babulo!  fays  Griilel.  Anone,  fay  I,  and  then  this  eye 
lookes  up;  yet  doune  I  fnug  againe."     Ma  lone. 

9  77/  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on,~^ 

^hegame  ivas  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  doneS[  An  allufion  to  an 
old  proverbial  faying,  which  advifes  to  give  over  when  the  game 
is  at  the  faireft.     R  i  t  so  n  . 

tfff^  /  a^«  done.]  This  is  equivalent  to  phrales  in  com- 
mon ufe — /  am  done  for,  //  is  over  ivith  me.  Done  is  often  ufed 
in  a  kindred  fenfc  by  our  author.     Thus  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  Ill : 

**  my  mourning  weeds  are  do?te.'^ 

AgaiD^  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

•*  as  foon  decay 'd  and  done, 

**  As  is  the  morning's  dew."    Ste evens. 

*  91k//  dun's  the  moufe,  the  conftable's  onxjn  ivord:^  This  poor 
obfcureftulFlhould  have  an  explanation  in  mere  charity.  It  is  an 
anfwer  to  thefe  t\vo  lines  of  Romeo  : 

"  For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandfire  phrafe ; — and — 
*•  The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  done." 

Mercutio,  in  his  reply,  anfwcrs  the  laft  line  iirft.  The  thought 
of  which,  and  of  the  preceding,  is  taken  from  gamine.  Pllbea 
candle-bolder  (fays  Romeo)  and  lock  on.  It  is  true,  if  1  could  play 
myfelf,  I  could  never  expcdl  a  fairer  cliance  than  in  the  company 
we  arc  going  to :  but,  alas !  /  am  done.  I  have  nothing  to  play 
with :  I  have  loft  my  heart  already.    Mercutio  catches  at  the  word 
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If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mirt' 
Of  this  ( fa ve  reverence)  love/  wherein  thou  (tick*ft 

done 9  and  quibbles  with  it,  as  if  Romeo  had  faid^  The  ladies  indeed 
arc  fair^  but  I  am  dun^  i,  e.  of  a  dark  complexion.  And  fo  repKei^ 
Tut !  duns  the  mw/e \  a  proverbial  expreiTion  of  the  fame  impofC 
with  the  French^  La  nuit  torn  Us  chats  Jon  gris  :  as  much  is  to  (kf. 
You  need  not  fear,  night  will  make  all  your  complexions  aliktfi. 
And  becaufe  Romeo  had  introduced  his  obfervations  with, 

I  am  prtrverh^d  luith  a  prandjire  phrafe^ 
Mcrcutio  adds  to  his  re}>ly,  the  cwfiahles  o-jjn  ivord:  as  mudi  at 
'  to  fay.  If  you  are  for  old  proverbs,  I'll  fit  you  with  one;  'tis  the 
confiahle's  orwn  *word\  whofe  cuftom  was,  when  he  fummoned  his 
watch,  and  aiHgncd  them  their  feveral  flations,  to  give  them  what 
the  foldiers  call,  the  word.  But  this  night-guard  beinz  diftingoifl^ 
for  their  pacifick  charader,  the  conllable,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
h^rmlefs  difpofition,  chofe  that  domeftic  animal  for  his  «wn6 
which,  in  time,  might  become  proverbial.     Warburton. 

^  If  thou  art  ^^Viy  nw!*ll  draw  thee  from  the  mire  ■  ]  A  pro- 
verbial iaying,  ufed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hey  wood>  in  his  play,  iiu 
titled  ne  Dutchefs  of  Sufo/k,  Aa  III  : 

"  A  rope  for  Biftiop  Boimcr,  Clunce  run, 
"  Call  help,  a  rope,  or  we  are  all  undone. 
"  Draw  dun  out  of  the  ditch."    Dr.  Grby. 
Draw  dun  (a  common  name,  as  Mr.  Douce  obferves,  for  a  cart* 
horfe)  out  of  the  mire^  feeras  to  have  been  a  ^ame.     In  an  old  col- 
ledtion  of  Satyres,  Epigrams,  &c.     I  find  it  enumerated  among 
other  paftimes : 

"  At  Ihove-groate,  venter  point,  or  crofTe  and  pile, 
*'  At  leaping  o'er  a  Midfommer  bone-fier, 
"  Or  at  the  drawing  dun  out  of  the  myer.'' 
Duns  the  mouje  is  a  proverbial  phrafe,  which  I  have  likewife 
met  with  frequently  in  the  old  comedies.     So,  in  Euery  Womaa  im 
her  Humcfur,  1 6oQ  : 

•'  If  my  noil  fay  the  word,  the  my///e  Jhall  be  dun.* 
It  is  alfo  found  among  Ray's  proA;rbial  fimilies. 
Again,  \Yi  T he  Tnvo  Merry  Milkmaids f   1620: 

**  Why  then  'tis  done,  and  duns  the  moufe,  and  undone  all  die 
courtiers." 

Of  this  cant  expreffion  I  cannot  determine  the  precife  meaning. 
It  is  ufed  again  in  Weflward  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webftcr,  1607, 
but  apparently  in  a  fenfe  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Warborton 
wonla  affix  to  it.    Ste evens. 

,Dun  out  of  the  mire  was  the  name  of  a  tune,  and  to  tkttjftiiil 
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Up  to  the  cars.-^Come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho.* 

Mercudo  may  allude  when  Romeo  declines  dancing.  Taylor  in  a 
Navj  of  Land  Ships  fays,  "  Nimblc-hecrd  mariners  (like  fo  many 
dalkers)  capring  in  the  pumpes  and  vanities  of  thb  iinfull  world, 
fometimet  a  Morifca  or  Trenchmore  of  forty  miles  long,  to  the 
tune  of  dufty  my  deare,  dirty  come  thou  to  me.  Dun  out  of  the  mire, 
or  I  wayle  in  woe  and  plunge  in  paine  :  all  thefe  dances  have  no 
odier  muficke."    Holt  White. 

Thde  paflages  ferve  to  prove  that  Dr.  Warburton^s  explanation 
IS  ill  founded,  without  tending  to  explain  the  real  fendle  of  the 
phnfe>  or  (howing  why  it  (hould  be  the  couftabie's  own  mford, 

M.  Masok* 

«*  The  cat  is  grey,"  a  cant  phrafe,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  «*  Dun's 
the  moufe,*'  occurs  in  King  Lear.  But  the  prefent  application  of 
Melroitio's  words  will,  I  fear,  remain  in  hopele(s  ob(curity/ 

Steevens. 

4  Of  this  ffa've  rtverence)  love,]    [The  folio— Or  (sLVCyour  re- 
verence &c.]  The  word  or  obfcures  the  fentence ;  we  (hould  read — 
0/  for  or  love.,    Mercutio  having  called  the  affection  with  which 
Romeo  was  entangled  by  fo  difreipedful  a  word  as  mire,  cries  out, 
O!  fave  your  reverence,  love.    Johnson. 

This  paflagtf  is  not  worth  a  conteft ;  and  yet  if  the  conjunction 
#r  were  retained,  the  meaning  appears  to  be  ; — "  We'll  draw  thee 
fipom  the  mire  (fays  he)  or  tather  from  this  love  wherein  diou 
fick'ft." 

Di^  Johnfon  has  imputed  a  greater  (hare  of  politenefs  to  Mer- 
Catio  uhan  he  is  fonnd  to  be  poifeffed  of  in  the  quarto,  I597* 
Mercutto,  as  he  pa(res  through  difierent  editions, 

*«  Works  nimfelf  clear,  and  as  he  runs  refines*"  Ste evens. 

I  have  followed  the  firft  quarto,  i^qy.  except  that  it  has  fur- 
fwerenee,  inftead  q{  fwe-renjerence.  It  was  only  a  difierent  mode 
of  fpeUing  the  fame  word ;  which  was  derived  from  the  Latin, 
fidva  reverentia.    See  Blount's  GlofTograph.  8vo«  1681,  inv./y- 

So,  in  Maffinger*s  Very  Woman: 
"  The  bcaftlieft  man,— 

**  {Sir-reverence  of  the  company)  a  rank  whorc-maftcr." 
Again,  in  The  Puritan,  1607  • — **  ungarter'd,  unbutton 'd,  nay, 
{fr'n^uemce,)  untrufs'd." 

In  Cymheline  we  have  the  fame  thing  more  delicately  exprefled : 

••  Why  (hould  his  miftrefs  not  be  fit  too  ?  The  rather,  favinf  re- 

'^fifence  of  the  word,  for  'tis  faid  a  woman's  fitncfs  comes  by  fits." 

In  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Vol;  VII.  p.  261 ,  the  word  b  writtCR 

Vol.  XIV,  B  b 
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Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  fo. 

Mer.  I  mean,  fir,  it\  delay 

We  waftc  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day.^ 
Take  our  good  meaning;  for  our  judgement  fits 
Five  times  in  that,'  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 


as  In  the  firft  copy  of  this  play,  and  is  ufed  in  the  fame  (enfe: 
••  —  fuch  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  fpcak  of,  without  he  fay  ^r- 
rrverence" — m  And  in  Much  ado  about  Nothings  it  occurs  as  no«r 
printed  in  the  text :  **  I  think  you  will  have  me  fay  (fa*ve  revrrntce) 
SL  huiband.'*  The  printer  of  the  quarto^  1 599,  exhibited  the  line 
thus  unintellmbly : 

Or,  uvtjou  reverence,  love — 
which  was  followed  by  the  next  quarto,  of  1609,  and  by  the  f<^ 
with  a  Aight  variation.  The  editor  of  the  folio,  whenever  he 
found  an  error  in  a  later  quarto,  feems  to  have  correded  it  by 
caprice,  without  examining  the  preceding  copy.  He  reads,— Or, 
favc  j«rr  reverence,  &c.     Ma  lone. 

^  ■  nve  burn  day-light,  ho*]  To  hunt  daylight  is  a  provexbial 
expreiljon,  ufed  when  candles,  8cq.  are  lighted  in  the  day  time. 
Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  ^^69  n.  9.    Stebvens. 

^  like  lamps  by  day.]  Lamfs  is  the  reading  of  the  oldeft 

quarto.  The  folio  and  fubfequent  quartos  read — lights,  lights  bj 
day.     Stebvens. 

'  Fi<ve  tinus  in  that,  &c.]  The  quarto  1 597,  reads :  «*  Thret  timet 
a  day^*  and  right  wits,  inftead  oi  fote  wits.     Stebvens* 
for  our  judgement  Jits 

Fi<ve  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  ay///.]  The  quarto  1 099, 
and  the  folio,  have — our  fine  wits.  Shakfpeare  i&  on  all  occauoas 
fo  fond  of  antithefis,  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  wrote  fi*oe,  not 
fine.  The  error  has  happened  fo  often  in  thefe  plays,  and  the 
emendation  is  fo  ftrongly  confirmed  by  comparing  thefe  lines  a|f 
exhibited  in  the  enlarged  copy  of  this  play,  with  the  paiSage  as  it 
ftood  originally,  that  I  have  not  hefitatcd  to  give  the  reading 
wh\ch  I  propofed  fome  time  ago,  a  place  in  the  text. 

The  fame  millake  lias  happened  in  A  Midfummer-Night*s  Dream, 
Vol.  V.  p.  I2C,  n.  7,  where  we  find  in  all  the  old  copies—**  of 
thefe ///^  the  fcnfe,"  inftcad  of  "  —  thefe /'i;r."  Again,  in  King 
Henry  I'L  P.  I.  Vol.  IX.  p.  523,  n.  8  :  "  Decked  with/w  flowci- 
de-luccs,"  inftcad  of—."  >Lr,"  &c.  luCoriolanus,  (fccVol.XIL 
p.  221,  n.  3.)  the  only  authentick  ancient  copy  has— "the  ^^ 
ftrains  of  honour,'*  for  "  the/"/;^  ft  rains  of  honour."  Indeed,  in  the 
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Rom.  And  we  mean  well^  in  going  to  this  malk ; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  afk  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night, 

Mer.  And  fo  did  I. 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed,  afleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer.  O,   then,*   I  fee,  queen  Mab  hath  been 
with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies*  midwife ;  ^  and  fhe  comes 


wridng  of  Shakfpeare's  age^  the  u  and  n  were  formed  exz&ly  in 
the  fame  maimer :  we  are  not  to  wonder  therefore  that  ignorant 
ttaaicribers  (hould  have  confounded  them.  In  the  modem  editions 
thqfe  errors  have  all  been  properly  amended. — See  alfo  on  the  (ame 
point.  Vol.  III.  p.  474,  n.  3;  Vol.  VIL  p.  197,  n.  6;  andVoL 

Shakfpeare  has  again  mentioned  the  Jive  iajUs  in  Much  ado  ahout 
N$thmgt  (fee  Vol.  IV.  p.  401,  n.  5.)  in  King  Lear,  and  in  one  of 
Imfonnets*  Ajgain,  in  the  play  before  us:  *'  Thou  haft  more  of 
tbe  wild-goofe  m  one  of  thy  <u;///j  than,  I  am  fure,  I  have  in  my 
wliok  Jh'e,'*    Mercutio  is  here  alfo  the  fpcaker. 

la  the  firft  quarto  the  line  ilands  thus : 

•  **  Three  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  right  wits." 

"When  the  poet  altered  "  three  times"  to  "  /ve  times,"  he, 
without  doubt)  for  the  fake  of  the  jingle,  difcarded  the  word 
r^ht^  and  fubftitutcd  /ve  in  its  place.  The  alteration,  indeed, 
leeiiis  to  have  been  made  merely  to  obtain  the  antithefis. 

Malone. 

*  O,  theft,  &C.1  In  the  quarto  1597,  after  the  firft  lirfe  of  Mer- 
iatio^s  fpeech,  Komeo  fays,  ^een  Mnh,  nvhat's  Jhe  ?  and  the 
printer,  oy  a  blunder,  has  given  all  the  reft  of  the  fpeech  to  the 
jame  charader.    Stebvbns. 

9  O,  then,  I  fee,  ^ueen  Mab  hath  bt'en  *with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies*  miJxvi/e;]  The  fairies'  midwife  does  not 
nofian  the  midwife  to  the  fairies,  but  that  fhe  was  the  perfon  among 

B  b  2 
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In  fhape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-done 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman,* 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies ' 


the  fairies,  whofe  department  it  was  to  deliver  the  ianciei  of 
fleeping  men  of  their  dreams^  thofe  children  •/  am  idle  hrmim.  When 
we  fay  the  kings  judges  ^  we  do  not  mcaa  penons  who  are  to  judge 
the  king,  but  perfons  appointed  by  him  to  judge  his  fahjeAs* 

StbbtkKs. 

J  apprehend,  and  with  no  violence  of  interpietatioD.  that  Inr 
*'  the  fairies'  midwife,"  the  poet  means,  the  midivife  mmomi  the 
fairies f  becaufe  it  was  her  peculiar  employment  to  fteal  the  new- 
bom  babe  in  the  night,  ana  to  leave  another  in  its  plaoc»  The 
poet  here  ufes  her  general  appellation,  and  charafler,  which  vet 
lias  fo  far  a  proper  reference  to  the  prefent  tnun  of  fi^oa,  as  mat 
her  illuiions  were  pradifed  on  perfons  in  bed  or  afleep ;  for  (he 
not  only  haunted  women  in  childbed,  but  was  -iikewife  me  incobot 
or  nightmare:  Shakfpeare,  by  employing  her  here,  alludes  at 
large  to  her  midnight  pranks  performod  on  fleepers ;  bat  denoni- 
nates  her  from  the  moil  notorious  one,  of  her  perfonattng  die 
drpwiy  midwife,  who  was  inienfibly  carried  away  into  fi»ae 
diftant  water,  and  fubftituting  a  new  birth  in  the  bed  or  endle* 
It  would  clear  the  appellation  to  read  the  finiy  midwi/e^/^^Tbc 
poet  avails  himfelf  ot  Mab's  appropriate  province^  by  gif  ing  her 
this  nodumal  agency.    T.  Warton. 

*  0«  the  fore-Jhiger  of  an  alderman^  The  ouarto,  I C97,  letdt, 
of  a  Imrgo-mafter.  The  alteration  was  probably  made  by  die  poet 
himfelf,  as  we  find  it  in  the  fucceeding  copy^  1 599 :  bnt  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  idea,  he  has  dimimfhed  its  propriety.  In  die 
pidures  of  hurgo^mafters^  die  ring  is  generally  placed  on  the  foie> 
finger ;  and  from  a  pafiaee  in  The  Fi^  Part  of  Henry  IF.  we  may 
fuppofe  the  citizens  in  Snakfpeare's  time  to  have  worn  thb  onuu 
ment  on  the  thnmb.    So  again,  Glapthome,  in  his  comedy  of  Wh 

1ft  a  Conftable,  1 659 :    **  and  an  alderman^  as  I  may  fay  to 

you,  he  has  no  more  wit  than  the  reft  o'  the  bench ;  and  that 
lies  in  hvi thumb-ring."    Stesvb  ns. 

^  \ ?f  ^'^'^  atomies—]  Atomy  is  no  more  than  an  obTolete 

fubftitute  for  atom. 

So,  in  The  T*wo  Merry  Milkmaids^  1 620 : 
"  —  I  can  tear  thee 

'*  As  fmall  as  atomies ^  and  throw  thee  off*. 
*•  Like  duft  before  the  wind." 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Brazen  Age,  1613  : 

"  I'll  tear  thy  limbs  into  more  atomies 

**  Than  in  the  fommer  play,  before  die  fun/' 
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Athwart  men's  nofes  as  they  lie  afleep : 
Her  waggon-fpokcs  made  of  long  fpinners*  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grafshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonfhine's  watry  beams: 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone;  the  lafli,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  fo  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  fquirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

^  And  in  this  ftate  Ihe  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers*  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of 

love : 
pn  courtiers*  knees,    that  dream  on   courffies 
ftraight: 

•O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  ftraight  dream  on  fees  : 


In  Drayton's  Nimfbidia  there  is  likewife  a  defcription  of  Queen 
iii^t  chariot : 

**  F^ur  ttimhU  gnats  the  boffcs  njoere, 
**  Their  harneffts  of  nffameres 
••  Fly  cranhnt  her  coarioteer^ 

•'   Upon  the  coacb-haxgettitig  : 
*•  Her  charkt  of  a  fjiaiPs  JUiefl>eU^ 
•*  Which  fir  the  colours  did  excell, 
"  The  fair  ^steeti'Mab  becoming  *we!l, 

**  So  Ihvely  nvas  the  limning  : 
"  The  feat,  the  foft  nuod  of  the  bce^ 
'*  The  cover  [gallantly  to  fee) 
"  The  luing  of  a  fy'd  butterflee, 

**  /  trow,  'tnvas  fimfle  trimming  : 
**  The  *wheels  compos* d  of  cricket's  bones ^ 
**  And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce  ^ 
"  For  fear  of  rattling  on  theftones^ 

"  With  thiftU'dovm  they  Jbod  it^'*     Steivens. 

Drayton's  Nimphidia  was  written  feveral  years  after  this  tragedy. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  35,  n.  a.    Malonb. 
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O'er  ladies'  lips,  v^ho  ftraight  on  kifles  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
Bccaufe  their  breaths  with  fweet-meats  ♦  tainted  arc. 
Sometime  fhe  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nofe, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit :  * 


4  w//i&  fweet-meats — ]  i.  c.  kifling-comfits.  Thcfc  arti- 
ficial aids  to  perfume  the  breath,  are  mentioned  by  FalftafF  in  the 
laft  ad  of  Thf  Merry  IFrves  of  Windfor.     Malone. 

^  Sometime  Jhc  gallops  o*er  a  courtier's  »f/?. 
And  then  dreams  he  o/*fmclling  out  a  fuit :  &c.]  Mr.  Pope  reads 
— laivyers  nofc.     S T  E  E  v  E  N  s. 

The  old  editions  have  it — courtier  s  nofe ;  and  this  undoubtedly 
is  the  true  reading :  and  for  thefe  reafons :  Firft,  In  the  new  read- 
ing there  is  a  vicious  repetition  in  this  fine  fpcech;  the  fame 
thought  having  been  given  in  the  foregoing  line : 

"  O'er  linvyers'  fingers,  who  ftraight  dream  on  fees :" 

Nor  can  it  be  objedlcd  that  there  will  be  the  fame  fault  if  we  read 
courtiers*,  it  having  been  faid  before : 

*'  On  courtiers*  knees,  that  dream  on  courtfies  ftraight ;" 
bccaufe  they  are  fhown  in  two  places  under  different  views  :  in  the 
firft,  their  foppery ;  in  the  fecond,  their  rapacity  is  ridiculed.  Se- 
condly, in  our  author's  time,  a  court-folicitation  was  called,  fim- 
ply,  a  fuit,  and  a  procefs,  a  fuit  at  laiv,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the 
other.  '*  The  King"  (fays  an  anonymous  contemporary  writer  of 
the  life  of  Sir  William  Cecil)  "  called  him  [Sir  William  Cecil] 
and  after  long  talk  with  him,  being  much  delighted  with  his  an- 
fwers,  willed  his  father  to  find  [i.  c.  to  f me II  0Nt'\  a  suit  fiar 
him.  Whereupon  he  became  suitor  for  the  reverfion  of  the 
Cuftos-brevium  office  in  the  Common  Pleas ;  which  the  king  wil- 
lingly granted,  it  being  the  firft  suit  he  had  in  his  lifi:."  Indeed 
our  poet  has  very  rarely  turned  his  fatire  againft  lawyers  and  lenu 
proceedings,  the  common  topick  of  later  writers :  for,  to  obfcrve 
it  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifli  judicatures,  they  prefcrved  the 
purity  and  fimplicity  of  their  firll  inftitution,  long  after  chicane 
had  over-run  all  the  other  laws  of  Europe.    Warburton. 

As  almoft  every  book  of  that  age  furnifhcs  proofs  of  what  Dr. 
Warburton  has  obferved,  I  ftiall  add  but  one  other  inftance,  from 
Decker's  Guls  Hornehoohe,  1 609  :  "  If  you  be  a  courtier,  difcourfe 
of  the  obtaining  oi  fuits.**    Malone. 

In  thefe  lines  Dr.  Warburton  has  very  juftly  reftored  the  old 
reading,  courtiers  nofe,  and  has  explained  the  paflage  with  his  nfual 
learning ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  fo  happy  in  his  endeavour  to 
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And  fometimes  comes  fhe  with  a  tithe-pig's  tailj 
Tickling  a  parfon's  nofe  as  'a  lies  afleep^ 


juftify  Shakfpeare  from  the  charec  of  a  vidous  repetition  in  intro- 
ducing the  courtier  twice.     The  Kcond  folio,  I  obicrve^  reads : 

On  countries  knees 

which  has  led  me  to  conje^ure,  that  the  line  ought  to  be  read 
thus: 

On  counties  knees,  that  dream  on  coortfies  ilraight  :— 
Counties  I  underftand  to  iignify  noblemen  in  general.    Paris,  who, 
in  one  place,  I  thinks  is  called  earl,  is  mod  commonly  ftyled  the 
€ountj  in  this  play. 

And  fo  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Aft  IV.  we  find  : 
"  Princes  and  counties,'* 
And  in  Alh  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Aa  III : 
"'  A  ring  the  county  wears." 
The  Countie  Egmond  is  fo  called  more  than  once  in  Holinfhed, 
p.  1 1 50,  and  in  the  Burleigh  papers.  Vol.  I.  p.  204.     See  alfo 
p.  7.     The  Countie  Palatine  Lowys.     However,  perhaps,  it  is  as 
probable  that  the  repetition  of  the  courtier,  which  offends  us  in 
thb  paflage,  may  be  owing  (not  to  any  error  of  the  prefs,  but)  to 
the  players  having  jumbled  together  the  varieties  of  feveral  edi- 
tions,  as  they  certainly  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the  play. 

Tyrwhitt. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  I  think,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  re- 
petition arofe  from  the  caufe  afligned  by  Mr.  Steevens.   Ma  lone. 

At  the  firft  entry  of  the  charaders  in  the  Hiftory  of  Orlando 
Furiofo,  played  before  queen  Elizabeth,  and  publifhed  in  1 594  and 
'599'  ^^^^P^^fif  is  called  the  countie  Sacripant. 

Again,  Orlando,  (peaking  of  himfelf : 

•*  Sumam'd  Orlando,  the  countie  Palatine." 

Countie  is  at  lead  repeated  twenty  times  in  the  fame  play. 

This  fpeech  at  different  times  received  much  alteration  and  im- 
provement.   The  part  of  it  in  quellion,  ftands  thus  in  the  quarto 

'597  • 

And  in  this  fort  (he  gallops  up  and  down 

Through  lovers  braines,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 

O'er  courtiers  knees,  who  (Irait  on  curfies  drcame : 

0*cr  ladies  lips,  who  dream  on  kiifes  ftrait; 

Which  oft  the  angrie  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 

Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweetmeats  tainted  are* 

Sometimes  (he  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  lap. 

And  then  dreames  he  of  fmelling  out  a  luit : 

And  fometimes  comes  (he  with  a  tithe-pigs  taile, 

B  b  4 
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Then  dreams  he  of  another  beneficJe :  '.:♦*»" 

Sometime  (he  driveth  o'er  a  foldier'a^  lieek{  ^-  '1 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  thrdats^    - 
Of  breaches,  ambnfcadocs,  Spaniih  blades/     -  ^  * 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep;'  and  then  anon'   ' 
Drums  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  darts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  tw#^ 
And  fleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab^ 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  ^  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs^i    .  < 


Tickling  a  parfon's  nofe  that  lies  afleepe» 
And  then  dreames  he  of  another  benence. 
Sometimes  (he  gallops  o'er  a  fouldier's  noie. 
And  then  dceames  he  of  cutting  forraipe  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  countermines* 
Of  healths  five  fadome  deepe,  &c* 
Shakfpeare,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  did  not  always  atiend  to 
the  propriety  of  his  own  alterations.    Stbbvbns. 

^  Spanijb  klades^  A  fvvord  is  called  a  toledo,  from  the 

excellence  of  the  Toletan  fteel.    So  Grotius  : 
QltuUvs  T§ietanus. 


Unda  Ta^  non  eft  uno  celebranda  metallo ; 
*« .  Utilis  in  cives  eft  ibi  lamna  fuos."    JoH  » 


NSON* 

The  quarto  15974  inftead  of  Sfamjb  blades,  reads  coitittenmMes^ 

Stecvens. 

In  the  pailage  quoted  from  Grotius,  a/h  has  been  conftantly 
printed  inftead  of  utto,  which  makes  it  nonfenfe ;  the  whole  point 
of  the  couplet  depending  on  that  word.  I  have  corrected  it  from 
the  original.    M a l o  n  e. 

1  Ofbeahbs  five  fathom  deep ;]  So,  in  Wefiward  Hoe,  by  Deckf  r 
and  Webfter,  1607:  **  — troth,  fir,  my  mafter  and  fir  Goflin 
are  euzzling;  they  are  dabbling  together  fathom  deep.  T^be 
knight  has  drunk  fo  much  health  to  the  gentleman  yonder^  on  his 
knees,  that  he  hath  almoft  loft  the  nfe  of  his  legs."    M alone. 

•  ^ff^  bakes  the  el  flocks  &c.]  This  was  a  common  fuperftition; 
and  feems  to  have  had  its  rife  from  the  horrid  difeafe  called  the 
Plica  Polonica.    War  burton. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age,  1632  : 

"  And  when  I  (hook  thefe  Iccks,  now  kitotted  all, 
"  As^iwEVinblood,"— .    Maloni. 
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Which^  once  untangled^  much  miftfoctiine  bodes; 
This  is  the  hag»  when  maids  lie  on  their  bockij* 
That  prefles  them^  and  learns  them  firft  to  bear» 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage.* 
This,  this  is  (he — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace ; 

.Thou  talk'ft  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantafy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  fubftance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconftant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence,* 
Turning  his  face  *  to  the  dew-dropping  fouth. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from 
ourfelves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  fhall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early :  for  my  mind  mifgives. 
Some  confecjuence,  yet  hanging  in  the  (lars^ 


9  nuhen  maids  &c.]  ^^^  in  Drayton's  Nimfbidia: 

And  Mai,  bis  merry  qtuen,  bj  night 
Beftrides  joung  folks  that  lie  upright^ 
{in  elder  times  the  mare  tbat  bight) 
■    Which  plagues  them  out  of  mtafure. 
So,  in  Geruafe  rf  Tilbury,  Dec.  i.  C.  ly.    Vidimus  qooTdam 
dsBiDones  umto  ^lo  mulieres  amare,  quod  aa  inaudiu  prorumpunt 
ludibria,  et  cum  ad  concubitum  eanim  accedunt,  mira  moU  eat  op^^ 
frimmut,  nee  ab  aliis  vidieatur.    Ste evens. 

*  ^^ofgood carriage.]  So,  in  Lovi^  Labour's  l^ft.  Ad  I.  fc.  ii : 

**  -—let  them  be  n)en  of  good  repute  and  carriage.*^ 
**  Moth.  Sampfon,  mailer ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage;  great 
"iurtiage ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates,'*  &c.    Stesvens. 

*  .-^^fnm  thence^  The  quarto  1 597,  reads— /«  befte. 

Stsevens. 

*  —  bis  fiure .; ]  So  the  quarto,  1 J97.    The  other  ancient 

eopics have /.(/ir.    Maloiie* 
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Shaft  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  nighfs  revels ;  and  expire  thc^rm 
Of  a  defpifed  life/  closed  in  my  breads 
By  fome  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  fteerage  of  my  courfc, 
Diredt  my  fail !  ^ — On,  lufty  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum.^  lExeant. 


S  C  E  N  E    V.' 

A  Hall  in  Capulct's  Uou/1^. 
Mitficians  waiting.     Enter  Servants. 

I.  Sbrv.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
take  away?  he  (hift  a  trencher!*  he  fcrape  a 
trencher ! 

4 <7W  expire  the  term 

Of  a  defpifed  I'tfe^  So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  An  expired  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun."    Malohb. 

Again,  in  Hubbard's  Tale  : 

**  When  as  time  flying  with  wings  fwift, 
*•   Expired  had  the  term*'  &c.     Steevens. 

^  Dire^  x^  fail!]  I  have  reftored  this  reading  from  the  elder 
quarto,  as  being  more  congruous  to  the  metaphor  in  the  preceding 
line.     Suit  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.    Steevens. 

Suit  is  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  quarto  1 599,  from  which  it 
got  into  all  the  fubiequent  copies.     Malon  e. 

Dire^  my  fuitf]  Guide  the  fefuelof  the  adventure.  JoHKSOir. 

*  Strike,  drum.]  Here  the  folio  adds :  They  march  about  the  ftage^ 
and  ferving  men  come  forth  luith  their  napkins*     Steevens. 

'  Sceve  K]  This  fcene  is  added  fmce  the  firft  copy.  Stebvbiis. 

^  m^^.^^ he  J7jift  a  trencher!  ^r.]  Trenchers  were  ftill  ofed  bjr 
pcrfons  of  good  falhion  in  our  author's  time.  In  the  hdufhold 
t)Ook  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  compiled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fame  century,  it  appears  that  they  were  common  to  the 
tables  of  the  firft  nobility.     Percy. 
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2.  Serf.  When  good  manners  (hall  lie  all  in 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwaih'd  too, 
'tis  a  foul  thing* 

I.  Serf.  Away  with  the  joint-ftools,  reniove 
the  court-cupboard,'^    look  to  the  plate: — ^good 

To  Jhift  a  trencher  was  technical.  So,  in  The  Mi/eries  of  Enforft 
Marriage^  1608,  Sig.E^:  "  — learnc  more  manners,  ftand  at 
your  brothers  backe,  as  Xojhift  a  trencher  neately"  &c.     Reed. 

They  were  common  even  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  See  Vol.  IIL 
p.  86,  n.  ^.     M ALONE. 

They  continaed  common  much  longer  in  many  publick  focieties, 
particularly  in  colleges  and  inns  of  court ;  and  are  dill  retained  at 
jLincolnVInn.     Nichols. 

On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  the  year  i  C54, 
is  the  following  entry :  '•  Item,  payd  for  x  dofyn  of  trencoers. 
xxid."    Stf.evfns. 

9  — — .  coHft-cuphoard^  I  am  not  very  certain  that  I  know  the 
cxadl  fignification  of  conrt-cuphoard.  Perhaps  it  fcrved  the  purpofe 
of  what  we  call  at  prefent  thejide-hoard.  It  is  however  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  old  pla\'s ;  fo,  in  a  Humorous  Days  Mirths  1 590 : 
*'  —  (hadow  thefe  tables  with  their  white  veils,  and  accompliih 
fS[itcourt'Cupboard,**  Again,  in  Monjieur  D*Oli*ve,  1606,  by  Chap- 
man :  "  Here  (hall  ftand  my  court-cupboard »  with  its  furniture  of 
plate."  Again,  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  161 1  : 
•'  Place  that  in  the  court-cupboard." 

Affain,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Whore,  '635  :  "  —they  arc  toother 
on  the  cupboard  of  the  court,  or  the  court-cupboard,*^  Again,  in 
Chapman's  May-Day,  161 1  :  *'  Court-cupboards  planted  with  flag- 
gons,  cans,  cups,  blcakers,"  &c. 

Two  of  thele  court-cupboards  are  ftill  in  Stationers'  Hall. 

Steevins. 

The  ufe  which  to  this  day  is  made  of  thofe  cupboards  is  exadly 
defcribed  in  the  above-quoted  line  of  Chapman ;  to  difplay  ac 
publick  feilivals  ihcfaggons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,  and  other  antique 
jfilver  veflels  of  the  company,  fome  of  which  (with  the  names  of 
die  donors  infcribed  on  them)  are  remarkably  large.     Nichols. 

By  *'  remame  the  court-cupboard,"  the  fpeakcr  means,  I  think, 
remove  the  flaggons,  cups,  ewers,  &c.  contained  in  it. — A  court- 
cuphoard  was  not  flri^tly  what  we  now  call  a  fide-board,  but  a 
recefs  fitted  up  with  (helves  to  contain  plate,  &c.  for  the  ufe  of  the 
table.  It  was  afterwards  called  a  buffet,  and  continued  to  be  ufei 
to  the  time  of  Pope : 

7 
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thou^  fave  me  a  piece  of  marchpane;*  and,  as 
thou  lovcft  me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Sufan  Grind- 
ftonc;»  and  NelL — Antony !  and  Potpan ! 
2.  SBRr.  Ay,  boy;  ready. 


M  The  rich  huftt  well  colour*d  ferpents  gnce, 
**  And  gaping  Tritons  fycw  to  warn  your  fiice.'* 

The  Rit'hoard  was  I  apprehend,  introduced  in  the  preftnt  oen* 

.  tnry.    Maloni, 

-  A  cmrt'Cnf  hoard  was  a  moTeable;   a  Btufii^  a  fixture.    The 

former  was  open,  and  made  of  plain  oak  i   the  latter  had  folding 

ikx>rs»  and  was  both  painted  and  gilded  on  the  infldc.    Stbivs  its. 

>  ^^Jmve  me  a  pieci  of  marchpane  i]  Martbfamwm  a  ooofisAioQ 
made  of  piftacho-nutSt  almonds,  and  (ugar,  &c  and  in  hig^  cAec 
in  Shakipeare-8  time;  as  appears  from  die  account  of  Qoe 
Elizabeth's  entertainment  in  Cambridge.  It  is  (aid  that  the  m 
Tcrfity  piefeiited  Sir  ^^liam  Cecil,  their  chancellory  with  two 
pair  of  gloves*  a  mMnhpoMe^  and  two  fugar-loaves. 

Feck's  Defiditata  Cwriofa,  Vol.  IL  p.  29.     Gasr. 

Martbpane  wasa  kind  of  fweet  bread  or  bifcuit;  called  by  iboie 
almond-cake.  Hermohmt  Barhanu  terms  it  mazafmus,  volgady 
Marthu  funis.  G.  smarcefaiss  and  nsajfepast^  It.  tuarzafwu,  d  ssstsfom 
fau.  B.  manepeyn^  i.  e.  maffa  pssra.  But,  as  few  underftood  the 
meaning  of  this  term*  it  began  to  be  generally  though  corrupchr 
called  maffepeyn^  marcefeyn^  martjepeyn ;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
iniftake  of  theirs,  it  foon  took  the  name  of  nusrtisu  pasiis^  an  ap- 
pellation transferred  afterwards  into  other  languages.    See  Jsmisu. 

Hawkikc 

Marcbpme  was  a  conftant  article  in  the  deferts  of  our  anoeftors. 
So,  in  Acolaftus^  a  comedy,  1 540 :  **  —  fedng  that  the  iflue  of 
the  uble,  fruits  and  cbeefe,  or  wafers,  hvpocras,  and  marchpasus^ 
or  comfytures,  be  broueht  in."  See  Du^oale's  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  133. 

In  the  year  i56o>  1  find  the  following  entry  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company:  "  Item,  payd  for  ix  nuir/be  fnystti^ 
xxvi  s.  viii  d. 

jlftfyr^/mr^/ were  compofed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pifUchoes,  pine- 
kernels,  and  fugar  of  rofes,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  floor, 
L'Etoile  in  his  defcription  of  a  maenificent  entertainment  given 
at  Paris  in  1596,  fays  «*  -^les  confitures  ieiches  &  wusffefems  y 
cftoient  fi  peu  efpargnez,  que  les  dames  &  damoifelles  eftoient 
contraintes  de  Ten  decharger  fur  les  pages  &  les  bquais,  auxqueii 
oin  ks  bailloit  tons  entiers."  Our  macarwis  are  only  debafed  and 
diminuti vc  march fanesm     SricYtvs. 
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1.  SsRr.  You  arc  look'd  for,  and  call'd  for,  aflc*d 
for,  and  fought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2.  SERr.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too.*— 
Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brilk  a  while,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  all.  [They  retire  kbind. 

Enter  Capulet,  6?r.  with  the  Guefts^  and  the 
Majkers. 

I.  Cap.  Gentlemen,  welcome !  ladies,  that  have 
their  toes ' 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you  :-t^ 
Ah  ha,  my  miftreffes  1  which  of  you  all  .       ' 

Will  now  deny  to  dance?  (he  that  makes  dainty, 

t*ll  fwear,  hath  corns ;  Am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen!    I  have  feen  the 

day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  vifor ;  and  could  tell 
A  whifpering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  pleafe ; — 'tis  gone,   'tis  gone,  'tis 

gone: 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen !  ♦ — Come,  muficians, 

play. 
A  hall  i  a  hall !  ^  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

\Mufick  plnys^  and  they  dance. 

'  their  toes—]  Thus  all  the  ancient  copies.    The  modem 

'  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  read«  with  more  delicacy,  their 
yto.— An  editor  hy  fuch  capricious  alterations  deprives  the  reader 
of  the  means  of  judging  of  the  manners  of  different  ages ;  for  the 
wocd  employed  in  the  text  undoubtedly  did  not  appear  indelicate 
to  die  audience  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  though  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  cndared  at  this  day.    Malone. 

■''    ♦  Tm  are  ^welcome,  gentlemen  /]  Thefc  two  lines,  omitted  by 
'fhe  modietn  editors,  1  have  replaced  from  the  folio.    Johnson. 

'    ,^.  4  hfiUj  a  haUl'\  Such  is  the  old  reading,  and  the  true  one, 

^Kmi^li  fh^  mn<)ffrn  «>^tfortt   rpar).    A  hall!  a  kail!  Thp  former  tf»v- 


\  die  modern  editors  read,  A  hall!  a  ball!  The  former  ex* 
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More  light,  yc  knavca;  and  turn  the  tables  up/ 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot,- 
Ahi  iirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  fport  comes  well. 
Nay,  fit,  nay,  fit,  good  coufin  Capulet ; ' 


clamatiqn  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  comedies,  and  (ignifies, 
vuAt  room*    So,  in  the  comedy  of  DoBor  DodypoUt  1 600 : 

**  Room!  room!  a  ball !  a  hall  T 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  lale  of  a  Tub : 

**  —Then  cry,  a  ball!  a  balir 
Again,  in  an  Epithalamium,  by  Chriflopher  Brooke,  pobliihed 
at  the  end  of  England s  Helicon ^  1 61 4 : 

**  Cry  not,  a  ball^  a  hall\  but  chamber-roon^te  | 

*'  Dancing  is  lame,"  &c, 
and  numberlefs  other  paflages.    St e  e  v e  ns. 

* turn  the  tables  ub^  Before  this  phrafe  is  generally  in- 

telligible,  it  ihould  be  obierved  that  ancient  tables  were  fiat  leaves, 
joined  by  hinges,  and  placed  on  trefiels*  When  they  were  to  be 
removed,  they  were  therefore  turned  up.  So,  in  the  ancient  tranf- 
lation  of  Marco  Paolo's  Voyages,  1 579.  "  After  dinner  is  done, 
and  the  tables  taken  ufpe,  cverie  man  goeth  aboute  his  bafineflc." 

Stievenr, 

'  good  coufin  Capulet  \\  This  cmfin  Capulet  is  unck  in  the 

paper  of  invitation ;  but  as  Capulet  is  defcribed  as  old,  cntfiw  it 
probably  the  right  word  in  both  places.  I  know  not  how  Capulet 
and  his  lady  might  a^ree,  their  ages  were  very  difproportionate; 
he  has  been  paft  malkiog  for  thirty  years,  and  her  age,  as  (he  tells 
Juliet,  is  but  eight-and-twenty.     Johnson. 

Coufin  was  a  common  exprefiion  from  one  kinfmaa  to  another, 
out  of  the  degree  of  parent  and  child,  brother  and  fifter.  Thus 
in  Hamlet^  the  King  his  uncle  and  ftepfather  addreffes  him  with 

**  But  now  my  coufin  Hamlet  and  my  fon.** 
And  in  this  very  play.  Ad  ill.  lady  Capulet  fays : 

"  Tybalt  my  coufin  I'-^Q  my  brother's  child. ^'^ 
So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

««  Rofi  Mt  uncle P 

"  Duke.  You  coufin  T 
And  Olivia,  in  Tixelfth  Night,  conftantly  calls  her  uncle  Toby 

coufin.       RiTSON. 

Shakfpeare  and  other  contemporary  writers  ufe  the  word  amfin. 
to  denote  any  collateral  relation,  of  whatever  degree,  and  fome* 
times  even  to  denote  thofe  of  lineal  defcent. 

Richard  III.  during  a  whole  fcenc  calls  his  nephew  York,  cwf* 
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For  you  and  I  are  pafl:  our  dancing  days  i  * 
How  long  is*t  now,  fince  laft  yourfclf  and  I 
Were  in  a  ma(k  ? 

2.  Cap.  By*r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1.  Cap.  What,  man  !  'tis  not  fo  much,   'tis  not 

fo  much : 
•Tis  fince  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio^ 
Come  pentecoft  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years;  and  then  we  maflc'd. 

2.  Cap.  *Tis  more,  'tis  more:  his  fon  is  elder,  fir 5 
His  fon  is  thirty.  ,  '     . 

!•  Cap.  Will  ypu  tell  me  that?^ 

His  fon  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago, 

Rom.  What  lady's  that,  which  doth  enrich  the 
hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ?  '^ 

fim ;  who  in  his  anfwcr  condantly  calls  him  uucU^  And  the  old 
Duchefs  of  York  in  the  fame  play  calls  her  erandfon^  eoMjim  : 
**  Why,  my  young  coujin,  it  is  good  to  grow, 
•*  YorL  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  St  at  fopper,"  &c. 
and  in  Fletcher's  Women  PUafed^  Sylvio  ft}'les  Rhodope  at  one 
dme  his  aunt^  at  others  his  coufin^  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Mr. 
Sympfon,  the  editor.     M.  Masoji. 

Seealfo  Vol,  X,  p»  531,  n.  7,    Malone, 

•  OT  dancing  day$ :]  Thus  the  folio :  the  qaarto  reads, 
*•  our  fiandbtg  days.       St e e v e  n», 

V  Wai  jou  tell  me  &c.]    This  fpeech  (lands  thus  in  the  firft 
copy: 

Will  you  tell  me  that  ?  it  cannot  be  fo : 
His  fon  was  but  a  ward  three  years  ago ; 
Good  youths  i'faith  ! — Oh,  youth's  a  jolly  thing!'* 
There  are  many  trifling  variations  in  almoil  every  fpeech  of  this 
play;  but  when  they  are  of  little  confequencc  I  have  forcborne  to 
encumber  the  page  by  thj  infertion  of  them.     The  laft,  however, 
of  thefe three  lines  is  natural,  and  worth  prefer>'ing.     Ste evens, 

*  IVhat  lady  5  thaiy    which  d'jth  enrich  the  hand 

Of  yonder  knieht  ?j  Here  is  another  proof  that  our  author 
had  the  poem,  and  not  Painter's  Novel,  in  his  mind.    In  the 
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SBRr.  I  know  not,  fir. 

Rom.  O,  (he  doth  teach  the  torches  to  btlffl 
•    bright! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  th^  cheek  of  night '     . 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear :  ^ 
Beauty  too  rich  for  ufe,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  Ihows  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows,     - 
As  yonder  lady  o*er  her  fellows  (hows. 
The  meafure  done.  Til  watch  her  place  of  ftand. 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forfwear  it,  tight  I 
For  I  ne'er  faw  true  beauty  till  this  night.* 

Ttb.  This,  by  his  voice,  (hould  be  a  Montague :— » 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy : — What !  dares  the  (lave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antick  face. 
To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  ? 


latter  we  are  told — "  A  certain  lord  of  that  troape  took  Juliet  bjr 
die  kand  to  dance." 

In  the  poem  of  Romems  and  jmlUt^  as  in  the  play,  her  patner 
is  a  hiigbt : 

**  With  torch  in  hand  a  comely  kmgbt  did  fetch  her  fi>rth 
to  dance."    Malone. 

'  Her  beauty  bangs  upon  tbe  cbeck  of  night  — ]  Shaklpeare  has  the 
fame  thoueht  in  his  27th  fonnet : 

*•  Which,  like  a  Jewel  hung  in  ghafUy  night, 
"  Makes  black  mght  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new." 
The  quartos  1597*  1599*  1609,  and  the  folio  1623,  coldly  md: 
//  fetms  Jbe  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  nieht. 
It  Is  to  the  folio  1632,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefent  read- 
ing, which  is  certainly  the  more  elegant,  if  not  the  tme  one*     The 
repetition,  however,  of  the  word  beauty^  in  the  next  line  but  one* 
in  my  opinion,  confirms  the  emendation  of  our  fecond  folio. 

STiBTiaa. 

*  Like  a  ricb  jewel  in  an  JEtbiop's  ear:'\  So,  in  Lyly's  Empitm: 

"  A  fair  pearl  in  a  Morian's  car."     Holt  White. 

*  For  I  ne'er  /aw  tme  beauty  till  tbis  nigbtj]  Thus  Kiur  HiMTW 

nil: 

"  o  beauty, 

'*  Till  now  I  never  knew  thee!"    STEETEift. 
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Now,  by  the  ftock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  ftrike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  fin. 

1.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinfman?   wherefore 
ftorm  you  fo  ? 

^YB.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  fpite. 
To  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  this  night« 

I.  Cap.  Young  Romeo  is*t? 

^fB.  'Tis  he,,  that  villain  Romeo. 

I.  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone^ 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  fay  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth : 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here  in  my  houfe,  do  him  difparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him, 
.It  is  my  will;  the  which  if  thou  refpedl. 
Show  a  fair  prefence,  and  put  off  thefe  frowns. 
An  ill-befeeming  femblance  for  a  feaft. 

^YB.  It  fits,  when  fuch  a  villain  is  a  guefl: ; 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

I.  Cap.  He  Ihall  be  endur'd ; 

What,  goodman  boy ! — I  fay,  he  ftiall ; — Go  tO|— 
Am  I  the  mafter  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him ! — God   ftiall   mend  my 

foul— 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guefts  ! 
You  will  fet  cock-a-hoop!  you'll  be  the  man! 

^YB.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  fhame. 

I.  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to. 

You  are  a  faucy  boy : — Is't  fo,  indeed  ?— ^ 

Vol.  XIV.  C  c 
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thou,  favc  mc  a  piece  of  marchpane;*   and,  as 
thou  loveft  me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Sufan  Grind- 
Itone^  and  Nell. — Antony!  andPotpan! 
2.  SERr.  Ay,  boy;  ready. 


««  The  rich  huftt  well  colour'd  ferpents  graccy 
•*  And  gaping  Tritons  fycw  to  warn  your  face.'* 
The  M€'hoard  was  I  apprehend,  introduced  in  the  piefent  cen- 
tnry.    Maloni. 

A  cmrt'Cttpboard  was  a  moreable;  a  Betifet,  a  fixture.  The 
former  was  open,  and  made  of  plain  oak  i  the  latter  had  folding 
doors,  mod  was  both  painted  and  gilded  on  the  infide.  Stib  vs  ws. 
t  ^^ftve  me  a  fiea  of  marchpane ;]  Marchpane  was  a  confedicNi 
made  of piftacho-nuts,  almonds,  and  fugar,  &c.  and  in  high  efteem 
in  Shakipeare's  time;  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Qoeea 
Elizabeth's  entertainment  in  Cambridge.  It  is  (aid  that  the  uni- 
Tcrfity  preiciited  Sir  ^^liam  Cecil,  their  chancellor,  with  two 
pair  of  gloves,  a  manbpawe,  and  two  fugar-loaves. 

Feck's  DefiJitata  Curiofa,  Vol.  II.  p.  29.     Gkey. 

Marchpane  was  a  kind  of  fweet  bread  or  bifcnit ;  called  by  iboie 
almond-cake.  Hermolans  Barbaras  terms  it  maxapanis^  volgaiiy 
Martins  panis.  G.  marcepain  and  maffepan^  It.  marzapane,  U  nusfe^ 
pan.  B.  marcepeyn^  i.  e.  maffa  para,  fiot,  as  few  underftood  the 
meaning  of  thb  term,  it  began  to  be  generally  though  corrupdy 
called  maffepeyn^  inarcepeyn^  martjepeyn ;  and  in  confequence  of  thn 
miftake  of  theirs,  it  foon  took  the  name  of  martisu  panit,  an  ap* 
peilation  transferred  afterwards  into  other  languages.    See  ymseinsm 

HAWKlii*, 

Munhpanf  was  a  conllant  article  in  the  defert*  of  our  ancdlors*  ^\ 
So,  in  JfQUjfttSf  a  comedy,  1 540 ;  *'  —  fcctng  that  the  iffuc  of  I 
the  table,  tinils  and  cheefe,  or  wafers^  hypocraSp  and  martkpanfiM  \ 
or  comfy  cures,  be  brought  in."  Sec  Du^^ale*sOrig.  Jurid.  p,  ijj,       I 

In  the  year  1560,  I  find  the  fallowing  entry  on  the  book«  of 
the  StaciQiier^'  Company :  "  Item,  payd  Ibr  ix  matjhe  pa^msp 
XX  vi  i«  viil  d. 

Marchfattti  were  compo&d  of  filbem,  atmcndtj  pift&ehoet ,  pbew 
kemcU,  and  fufpr  of  fofesj  with  a  fmal!  prDfioni(>n  of  Aoiir* 
L'Bioile  tn  his  Jcfcription  of  a  maffiit^eent  enccnaismeDt  giTta 
at  Pari*  in  1596,  fays  •*  ■—•Ic*  ganofurcs  (r^^*  ^  r  **^Twr  y 
eftoicnt  fi  pcu  efpargnat,   que  \m  ^|pp-  ^  .i^| 

contnunttt  dc  rcn 
on  la  WiilofC 
dlmtnmnc 


i;CVF.^ 


for,  2itz  j':*^^' 
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Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  pray- 
ers* fake. 
Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  efFcA 
I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  fin  is  purged. 

[Kijfing  ber.^ 

Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  fin  that  they  have 

took. 
Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?  O  trefpafs  fweetly  urg'd! 
Give  me  my  fin  again. 
Jul.  You  kifs  by  the  book.' 

<  [Kiffin?  i&fr.]  Our  poet  here,  without  doubt,  copied  from 
the  mode  of  his  own  time :  and  kifling  a  lady  in  a  publick  affembly, 
we  may  conclude,  was  not  thought  indecorous.  In  K.  Henry  Fill. 
he  in  like  manner  makes  Lord  Sands  kifs  Anne  Boleyn,  next  to 
whom  he  fits  at  the  fupper  given  by  Cardinal  Wolfey.    Ma  lone. 

*  Tou  kifs  by  the  booL^  In  As  you  Like  It,  we  find  it  was  ufual 
/t  quarrel  by  the  book,  and  we  are  told  in  the  note,  that  there  were 
books  extant  for  ^ood  mannen.  Juliet  here  appears  to  refer  to  a 
third  kind,  contamine  the  art  of  cmrtjbip^  an  example  from  which 
it  is  probable  that  RoTalind  hath  adduced.     H  e  n  l  b  y. 

Of  all  men  who  have  loofed  themfelves  on  Sliakfpeare,  none  is 
there  who  fo  inveigleih  me  to  amorous  meditations,  as  the  critick 
aforefaid.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  he  fore  vexed  and  difquieted 
mine  imagination  touching  the  hair  and  voice  of  women ;  in  King 
Lear  he  hinted  at  fomewhat  touching  noninos ;  and  lo !  now  difTcrt- 
eth  he  on  lip-gallantry."  But  (faith  a  wag  at  mine  elbow)  on  the 
bufinefs  of  kiffing,  furdy  Califta's  qoefUon  might  be  addrefled  to 
our  commentator — **  Is  it  become  an  art  then  ?  a  trick  that  book* 
men  can  teach  us  to  do  over  ?"  I  believe,  no  difTertation,  or  guide 
.to  this  interchange  of  fondnefs  was  ever  penned,  at  leafl  while 
Shakfpeare  was  alive.  All  that  Juliet  means  to  fay  is — ^yoo  ki& 
methodically;  you  offer  as  many  reafons  for  kifling,  as  could  have 
been  found  in  a  treatife  profefTcdljr  written  on  the  fubjeft.  When 
Hamlet  obferves  on  the  Grave-digger's  equivocation — *•  we  muft 
fpeak  by  the  card,"  can  he  be  uippofed  to  have  had  a  literal 
meaning  ?  Without  reference  to  books,  however,  Juliet  betrays  little 
isnorance  on  the  prefent  occafion;  but  could  have  faid  (witk 
Mortimer  in  King  Henty  IF,) 

*<  I  underftand  thy  kiifes,  and  thou  mine ; 
««  And  that's  a  fixliDg  difpuution."    Amnbk* 
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NuRSB.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 
you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ? 

Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  houfe. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wife,  and  virtuous : 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you, — he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her. 
Shall  have  the  chinks.^ 

Rom.  Is  (he  a  Capulet  ? 

O  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.  Away,  begone ;  the  fport  is  at  the  beft. 

Rom.  Ay,  fo  I  fear;  the  more  is  my  unreft. 

I .  Cyip.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolifli  banquet  towards.' — 
Is  it  e'en  fo  ?  Why,  then  I  thank  you  all ; 


* ibf  chinks.]  Thus  the  old  copies;  for  which  Mr.  Pope 

and  the  fabfequent  editors  have  fubftituted  cii/rL     Ma  lone. 

7  fTe  hipve  a  trifling  foolijb  banquet  towards.]  Towards  is  ready, 
at  hand. 

So,  in  Hamlet: 

**  What  might  be  towards^  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
**  Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  ?'* 
Again,  in  ThePhcenix,  by  Middlcton,  1607  :  ««  — here's  a  voy- 
age tvwardsy  will  make  us  all. "     S t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

It  appears  from  the  former  part  of  this  fcene  that  Capulet's 
company  had  Tupped.  A  banquet^  it  (hould  be  remembered,  often 
meant  in  old  times,  nothing  more  than  a  collation  of  fruit,  wine, 
drc.     So,  in  The  Life  of  Lord  Cromiueil,  1602  : 

"  Their  dinner  is  our  banquet  after  dinner.*' 

Again,  in  Howel's  Chronicle  of  the  Civil  IVars,  1661,  p.  662  : 
«*  After  dinner,  he  was  ferved  with  a  banquet.**  Ma  lone. 
,  It  appears  from  many  circumftances  that  our  anceftors  quitted 
tbdr  eatiujg- rooms  as  foon  as  they  had  dined,  and  in  warm  weather 
retired  to  buildings  conflru^ed  in  their  gardens.  Thefe  were  call- 
ed hanquetting'houfes,  and  here  their  defert  was  ferved.  Steevens, 

C  c  3 
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I  thank  you,  honed  gentlemen ;  *  good  night  :— 
More  torches  here ! — Come  on,  then  let's  to  bcd» 
Ah,  firrah,  [to  2.  Cap.]  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late ; 
I'll  to  my  reft.    [Exeunt  all  but  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurfe :  What  is  yon  gentle- 
man?^ 

Nurse.  The  fon  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

JvL.  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 

Nurse.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.  What's  he,  that  follows  there,  that  would 

not  dance  ? 
Nurse.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  alk  his  name : — if  he  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague ; 
The  only  fon  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  fprung  from  my  only  hate! 
Too  early  feen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  1  muft  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.  What's  this?  what's  this? 

yuL.  A  rhyme  I  learn'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  [One  calls  within,  Juliet. 

Nurse.  Anon,  anon : — 

Come,  let's  away ;  the  ftrangers  all  are  gone. 

[Exeunt. 


•  hoKfJl gentlemen ;]  Here  the  quarto,  1597,  adds: 
*'  I  promife  you,  but  for  your  company, 

*<  I  would  have  been  in  bed  an  hour  ago : 
"  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho!"    Stebvens. 

*  Come  hither f  nurfe :  What  is  jon  gentleman  /*]  This  and  the 
following  queilions  are  taken  from  the  novel.    Steevens. 

Sec  the  poem  of  Romeut  and  Juliet ^  Vol.  XIV,  Malone. 
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Enter  Chorus.* 

Now  old  defire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie. 
And  young  aflfedion  gapes  to  be  his  heir; 

That  fair,^  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  dic,^ 
With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 


«  CHORUS.]  This  chorus  added  iincc  the  firft  edition. 

•  Popi. 

The  ufe  of  this  chorus  is  not  eafilv  difcovered ;  it  conduces 
nothing  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  play,  but  relates  what  is  already 
known >  or  what  the  next  fcenc  will  (how ;  and  relates  it  without 
adding  the  improvement  of  any  moral  fentiment.    Johnson. 

*  That  fair,]  Fair  it  has  been  already  obfcrved,  was  formerly 
u(ed4tt  a  fubllantivc,  and  was  fynonymous  to  beauty.  See  Vol.  VI. 
p«  80,  n.  4.    Ma  LONE. 

^  That  Jair,  nvhicb  love  groan* d  for^  and  *wokld  die,]  The  in- 
ftances  produced  in  a  fubfequent  note,  by  Mr.  Malone,  to  juftify 
the  olcl  and  corrupt  reading,  are  not  drawn  from  the  quartos 
which  he  judicioufly  commends,  but  from  the  folio  which  with 
equal  judgement  he  has  cenfured.  Thefe  irregularities  therefore, 
ftanding  on  no  furer  ground  than  that  of  copies  publilhed  by 
ignorant  players,  and  printed  by  carelefs  compofitors,  I  utterly 
refufe  to  admit  their  accumulated  jargon  as  the  grammar  of  Shak- 
fpeare^  or  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

Fairt  in  the  prelent  inftance,  was  uied  as  a  diflyllable. 

Sometimes,  our  author,  as  here,  ufes  the  fame  word  as  a  difTylla- 
ble  and  a  monofyllable,  in  the  very  fame  line.  Thus  in  The  Ttm- 
fefl.  Aft  I.  fc.  ii  2 

"  Twelve j^^flrr  fince,  Miranda,  twelve  jeart  fince." 

Stebvens. 

for  which  love  groan'd  for,]  Thus  the  ancient  copies,  for 
which  all  the  modern  editors,  adopting  Mr.  Rowe's  alteration, 
read-— groan'd  fore.  This  is  one  ot  the  many  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  text  from  not  attending  to  ancient jphrafcology ; 
for  this  kind  of  duplication  was  common  in  Shak(peare*s  time. 
^,  in  Corklanus :  **  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that 
yon  two  have  not  in  abundance?"  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  6i,  n.  5. 
Again,  in  j^s  jou  like  it,  Adl  II.  fc.  vii:  •*  — the  fcenc  nuherein 
we  play  in.**    Malon  e. 

C  C  4 
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Now  Romeo  is  bclov'd,  and  loves  again,  '-•'  • 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks; 
But  to  his  foe  fuppos'd  he  muft  complain. 

And  (he  (leal  love's  fweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  accefs 

Tp.  breathe  fuch  vows  as  lovers  ufc  to  fwear ; 
And  (he  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  lefs 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  paflion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet. 
Tempering  extremities  with  extreme  fweet.  [£v/A 


ACT     11.        SCENE     I. 

An  open  Place,  adjoining  Capulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

'    Rom.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out. 

[//f  climbs  the  wall^  and  leaps  dov;n  zvitbin  it. 

Enter  Benvolio,  and  Mercutio, 

Bf.s.  Romeo !  my  coufin  Romeo ! 

Mer.  He  is  wife  J 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  ftolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Bhn.  He  ran  this  way,  and  Icap'd  this  orchard 
wall : 
.  Call,  good  Mercutio. 

MkR.  Nay,  Til  conjure  too. — 
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Romeo!  humours!  madman!  paiTion!  lover  I 
Appear  thou  in  the  likenefs  of  a  ligh. 
Speak  but  one  rhyme^  and  I  am  fatisfied ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me !  couple  but — love  and  dove ;  * 
Speak  to  my  goffip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  fon  and  heir. 
Young  Adam  Cupid/  he  that  fhot  fo  trim. 


5  Cry  hut — Ah  me  i  couple  htit — iove  and  dove ;]  The  qaarttv 
J  507,  reads  fronounce,  the  two  fucceeding  quartos  and  the  firft 
ibliOy  frtrjaunt :  the  2d,  jd,  and  4th  folios  couply ;  and  Mr.  Rowe, 
who  printed  from  the  laft  of  thefe^  formed  the  prefent  reading. 
Provaftf,  however,  in  ancient  language,  (ignifies  prwifim.  bo, 
in  "  The  Court  and  Kitchen  of  Ehzabeth,  called  Joan  Cromwell, 
the  wife  of  the  late  ufurper,  truly  defcribcd  and  reprefented,** 
1664,  p-  14:  '*  — carrying  fomc  dainty  frovant  for  her  own  and 
her  daughter's  rcpaft,"  To  provant  is  to  provide  \  and  to  provide 
is  to  funtijb,  **  Prtyvant  but  love  and  dove,"  may  therefore  mean, 
frrnijh  but  fuch  hackney'd  rhymes  as  thefe  are,  the  trite  efflifions 
of  lovcn,     Stf.evens. 

■  ■  pronounce  but  love  and  dove;]  Thus  the  firft  quarto, 
1^97,  Pronounce  in  the  quartos  of  1599  and  1609  was  made 
frovauntm 

la  the  firll  folio,  which  appears  to  have  been  printed  from  the 
latter  of  thefc  copies,  the  fame  reading  is  adopted.  The  editor  of 
the  iecond  folio  arbitrarily  fubClituted  coup/j,  meaning  certainlf 
couple^  and  all  the  modern  editors  have  adopted  his  innovation. 
Provauntf  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  means  provifion;  but  I 
have  never  met  with  the  verb  To  provant,  nor  has  any  example  of 
it  been  produced.  I  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  it  was  a  corrup- 
tioD,  and  have  adhered  to  the  firft  quarto. 

Id  this  very  line,  love  and  dove,  the  reading  of  the  original  copy 
of  i597»  was  corrupted  in  the  two,  fubfequent  quartos  and  the 
folio,  to — love  and  daj ;  and  heir  in  the  next  line  corrupted  int6 
ber.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  aflcs  for  inftances  of  the  verb  provant.  When  he 
will  produce  examples  of  other  verbs  (like  reverb  &c.}  peculiar  to 
our  author,  I  may  fumifti  him  with  the  inftance  he  deures.  I  am 
content,  however,  to  follow  the  fecond  folio.     Steevens. 

^  Toung  Adam  Cupid,']  All  the  old  copies  read,  Abraham  Cupid» 

The  alteration  was  propofed  originally  by  Mr.  Upton.  (See  Obm 
/ervations^  p.  243.)  It  evidently  alludes  to  the  famous  archer* 
Adem'Bdl.    Kbed. 
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When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-inaid.*~» 
He  hcareth  not,  ftirrcth  not,'  he  moveth  not  s 
The  ape  is  dead,*  and  I  muft  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes. 


*  Whew  iing  Cxtphetua  &€•]  Alluding  to  an  old  ballad  preftrved 
IB  the  firft  Tcfume  of  Dr.  Percy's  Riliquts  of  anckut  Englijt  Po§try. 

Stbevbhs* 
*<  YoQBg  Adcm  Cupid,  he  that  (hot  fo  trim, 
"  When,"  &€• 
This  word  trim,  the  firft  editors,  confulting  the  general  fcnft  rf 
the  paflage,  and  not  perceivine  the  allufion,  would  naturally  alter 
to  tntei  ytx  the  former  feems  ue  more  humourous  expreflion,  and, 
on  account  of  its  quaintneis*  more  likely  to  have  been  afed  b]r 
Mercotio.    Percy. 

'  So  trim  is  the  reading  of  the  oldeft  copy,  and  this  ingentous 
conje^re  is  confirmed  uy  it.    In  Deckers  Satirommfiix,  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  fame  archer : 
*'  ■         He  (hoots  his  bolt  but  feldom ;  but  when  Adam  lets  so, 

he  hits:" 
'*  He  (hoots  at  thee  too,  Adam  Bell\  and  his  arrows  (lick  here." 
Trim  was  an  epithet  formerly  in  common  ufe.    It  occurs  often 
in  Churchyard's  Siei^e  of  Leetb,  1 575  : 

**  Made  (alhes  forth,  as  trjme  men  might  do." 
Again,  Aid: 

"  And  (bowed  themfelves  trimmt  fouldiouR  as  I  ween.*' 

Steevens. 

The  ballad  here  alluded  to,  is  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar* 

maid,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  fome  old  copies,  ITje  fottg  of  a  beggar 

and  a  king.    The  following  ftanza,  Shakfpeare  had  particularly  in 

Ticw  : 

"  The  b/inded  boy  that  J^oots  fo  trim, 

••  From  heaven  down  did  hie, 
'^  He  drew  a  dart  and  (hot  at  him, 
*•  In  place  where  he  did  lie."     Ma  lone. 
^  ftirretb  w/,]    Old  copies,  unmctrically, — he  ftirreth  not. 

Steevens. 

*  72»  apt  is  dead,'\  This  phrafe  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
applied  to  young  men,  in  our  author's  time,  without  any  reference 
to  the  mimickry  of  that  animal.  It  was  an  expre(fion  of  tendemefs, 

'XikR  poor  fooL  Na(he,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  mentions  his  having 
read  Lyly's  Euphuet,  when  he  was  a  little  ope  at  Cambridee. 

NIalone. 
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By  her  high  forehead,^  and  her  fcarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  ftraight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh^ 
And  the  demefnes  that  there  adjacent  lie/ 
That  in  thy  likenefs  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him:   'twould  anger 
him 
To  raife  a  fpirit  in  his  miftrcfs*  circle 
Of  fome  flrange  nature,  letting  it  there  (land 
Till  (he  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down; 
That  were  fome  fpite :  my  inyocation 
Is  fair  and  honefl,  and,  in  his  miflrefs*  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himfelf  among  thofc 
trees. 
To  be  conforted  with  the  humorous  night :  * 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  bed  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 


^  By  her  high  ^orehead,^  It  has  already  been  obferved  chat  a 
high  forehead  was  in  Shakfpeare^s  time  thought  eminently  beautifal. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  136,  n.4;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  534,  n.  3.  Malons. 
*  Ami  the  demefnet  that  there  adjacent  lie,"]  Here,  perad venture, 
hath  our  waggiih  poet  caught  hold  of  fomewhat  from  fiamabe 
Googe  hij  verSon  of  Palingenius.     See  Cancer,  edit.  1561. 

**  What  (huld  I  here  commend  her  thies,  or  places  ther  that 
lie?"     Amner. 

J  the  humorous  night :]  I  fuppofc  Shak/feare  means  humid » 

the  moid  dewy  night.     Chapman  uies  the  word  in  that  fenfe  in  hit 
tranflation  of  Homery  B.  II.  edit.  1598  : 
'     **  The  other  gods  and  knights  at  arms  (lept  all   the  humorous 

night." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  fong  3  : 

**  Such  matter  as  fhe  takes  from  the  grofs  humorous  earth.** 
Again,  fong  1 3th : 

**  — which  late  tht  humorous  night 
"  Befpangkd  had  wiih  pearl — " 
Again 9  in  his  Barons*  If^ars,  canto  I : 

"  The  humorous  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  light."     Stbevens. 
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Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar  tree. 

And  wifti  his  miftrefs  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 

As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone/- 


,  Jq  MfMfinrtfir  Meafure  we  have  "  the  'uaperoms  night  approaches  ;'* 
wliich  (hows  that  Mr.  Steevens  has  rightly  interpreted  tne  word  in 
the  text.    Ma  LONE. 

4  As  maids  &c.]{    After  this  line  in  the  old  copies,  I  find  two 
other  Teries  conuining  fuch  ribaldry,  that  I  cannot  renture  to 
infert  thein  in  the  text,  though  I  exmbit  them  here  as  a  proof  that 
ibt  editors  of  our  poet  have  foroetimes  known  hpw  to  blot : 
«*  O  Romeo  that  (he  were,  ah  that  Ihe  were 
«•  An  open  ei  cetera ^  thou  zpoprin  pear!" 
This  p^r  is  mentioned  in  The  Wife  Woman  of  Hogsdon^  1638 : 

*•  What  needed  I  to  have  grafted  in  the  ftock  of  fuch  a  choke- 
|iear,  and  fuch  a  goodly  foprin  as  this  to  efcape  me  ?" 
Again,  in  A  netv  Wonder ^  a  Woman  never  ijex^d^  1632  : 
^  —  I  requefted  him  to  pull  me 
*'  A  Katherine  Pear,  and,  had  I  not  look'd  to  him, 
•«  He'd  have  miftook,  and  given  mtzpopperin.** 
In  The  Atbeifi's  Tragedy ^  by  Cyril  Turner,  161 1 «  there  is  macb 
conceit  about  this  pear.    I  am  unable  to  explain  it  with  certainty, 
■or  does  it  appear  indeed  to  deferve  explanation. 

Thus  much  may  fafely  be  faid ;  viz.  that  our  pear  might  have. 
been  of  French  extra^on,  as  Poperin  was  the  name  of  a  parifh  in 
the  Marches  of  Calais.  So,  in  Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sire  Tkopas, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  177c,  ver.  136^0:  ' 

**  In  Flandres,  al  bcyondc  the  fee, 
««  At  Popering  in  the  place." 
In  the  edition  of  Meffieurs  Boydell  I  have  alfo  omitted  thefe 
ofienfive  lines.     Dr.  Johnfon  has  fomewhere  obferved,  that  there 
are  higher  laws  than  thofe  of  criticifm.    Steevens. 

Thefe  two  lines,  which  are  found  in  the  quartos  of  i  C97,  1 599, 
and  in  the  folio,  were  rejeded  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  in  like  manner 
has  rejected  *wboU  fcenes  of  our  author ;  but  what  is  more  ftrange, 
his  example  has  in  this  inilance  been  followed  by  the  fucceedug 
editors. 

However  improper  any  lines  may  be  for  recitation  on  the  ftage, 
an  editor  in  my  apprebenfion  has  no  right  to  omit  any  pailage 
that  is  found  in  all  the.  authentick  copies  of  his  author's  works. 
They  appear  not  only  in  <  the*  editions  already  mentioned,  but  alfo 
in  that  copy  which  has  no  date,  and  in  the  edition  of  1 637. 

I  have  adhered  to  the  orieinal  copy.  The  two  fubfequent  quartos 
and  the  folio  read,  with  a  flight  yariation. 
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Romeo,  good  night; — Pll  to  my  truckle-^bed s 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  fleep : 
Come,  (hall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then ;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  feek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

[Exeunt. 


An  open— ^  thou  a  poperin  pear. 
Shakfpeare  followed  the  ulhion  of  his  own  time,  which  was» 
when  fomethine  indecent  was  meant  to  be  fupprdEsda  to  print 
#/  cittera^  inftead  of  the  word.  See  Miniheu's  Diaiooary»  p.  1 1  a* 
coL  2.  Our  poet  did  not  confider,  that  however  fuch  a  practice 
might  be  admitted  in  a  printed  book«  it  is  abfurd  where  words  ai^ 
intended  to  be  recited.  When  thefe  lines  were  fpokoi^  as  ondoab* 
tedly  they  were  to  our  anceftors,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  delicate,  the  adlor  muft  have  evaded  the  difficulty  by  an 
abrupt  (entence. 

Ine  unfeemly  name  of  the  apple  here  alluded  to,  is  well  known. 
F$p€ringtu  is  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  two  leaeues  diftant 
from  Ypres.  From  hence  the  Poperm  pear  was  brought  into  £n- 
l^d.  What  were  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  Foperin  pear,  I  am 
onable  to  afcertain.  The  word  was  chofen,  I  believe,  merely  fo( 
the  fake  of  a  ouibble,  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  explain*  Pro- 
bably for  the  ume  reafon  the  Popering  tree  was  preferred  to  aar 
other  by  the  author  of  the  mock  poem  of  Hero  aniLiondirt  fmail 
8vo.  1653: 

<*  She  thought  it  flrange  to  (ee  a  man 

*'  In  privy  walk,  and  then  anan 

**  She  ftepp'd  behind  a  Popering  tree, 

**  And  liften'd  for  fome  novelty." 
Of  the  pariih  of  Poperin,  or  Poperling,  (as  we  called  it)  John 
Leland  the  Antiquary  was  parfon,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.    By  him  the  Poperin  pear  may  have  been  introduced  iot« 
England.    Malone. 
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SCENE     II. 
dpulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Hcjefts  at  fears,*  that  never  felt  a  wound. — 

[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  windMo. 

But,  foft!    what  light  through  yonder  window 

breaks ! 
It  is  the  caft,  and  Juliet  is  the  fun ! — 
Arife,  fair  fun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  fick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  Ihc : 
Be  not  her  maid,^  fince  fhe  is  envious ; 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  lick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  caft  it  off.— 
It  is  my  lady ; '  O,  it  is  my  love : 
O,  that  (he  knew  flie  were ! — 
She  fpeaks,  yet  Ihe  fays  nothing ;  What  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  difcourfes,  I  will  anfwer  it. — 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  fhe  fpeaks : 
Two  of  the  faireft  ftars  in  all  the  heaven. 


J  Ht  jefls  at /can, "l  That  is,  Mercutio  jcfts,  whom  lie  orcr- 
heard.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book 

*' .  None  can  fpeake  of  a  wound  with  fkiU,  if  he  have  not  a 
wound  felt,"  Steevens. 
*'  He  (that  perfon)  je(b,  is  merely  an  allufion  to  his  having 
conceived  himfelf  fo  arnied  with  the  love  of  Rofalind,  that  no 
other  beauty  could  make  any  impreffion  on  him.  This  is  clear 
from  the  converfation  he  has  with  Mercutio,  jufl  before  they  go 
toCapulet's.     Ritson. 

6  Be  not  her  maid,]  Be  not  a  votary  to  the  moon,  to  Diana. 

Johnson. 
"i  liismjf  ladj\]  This  line  and  half  I  havt  replaced.  Johnson. 

7 
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Having  fomc  bufincfs,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  fpheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightncfs  of  her  cheek  would  Ihame  thofc 

(lars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  ftream  fo  bright. 
That  birds  Would  fing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
Sec,  how  fhe  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 
O^  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand/ 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  1  ^ 
JvL.  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  fpeaks  >~ 

O,  fpeak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night/  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  meflenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  tyt'^ 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 

•  O,  that  I  ivere  a  glove  npm  that  hand,']  This  paiTage  appears 
to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Shirley  in  The  Schoo/  of  CompUmenU^  a 
comedy,  \Sin\ 

**  O  tJiat  I  were  a  flea  upon  that  lip,"  &c.    Steevbhs. 

9 touch  that  cheek !\  The  quarto,  1597,  read*:  •'  hfi  that 

cheek."    Steevens. 

*  O,  /peak  again y  bright  ongeil  for  thou  art 

As  glorioui  to  this  night,]  Though  all  the  printed  copies  con- 
cur in  this  reading,  yet  the  latter  part  of  the  iimik  feems  r» 
require. 

As  glorious  to  this  fght  ;— 
and  therefore  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  text  fo.     Theobald. 

I  have  reftored  the  old  reading,  for  furely  the  change  was  un- 
DCcefTary.  The  plain  fenfe  is,  that  Juliet  appeared  as  iplendid  an 
objed  in  the  vault  of  hravcn  obfcurcd  by  darknefs,  as  an  angel 
could  feem  to  the  eyes  of  monab,  who  were  falling  back  to  ffat 
upon  him. 

As  glorious  to  this  night,  means  as  glorious  an  appearance  in  this 
dark  nighty  &c.  It  Hiould  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  ftroile 
agrees  precifely  with  Theobald's  alteration,  and  not  fo  weH  with 
t£e  old  reading.    STEBVBNf. 
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When  he  beftridcs  the  lazy-pacing  cloudSj^' 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

JvL.  O  Romeo,  Romeo  I    wherefore  art  thott 
Romeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refufe  thy  fiame: 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  fworn  my  love, 
And  rU  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  fhall  I  fpeak  at  this  ? 

Jul.  *Tis  but  thy  name,  that  is  my  enemy;— 
Thou  art  thyfelf  though,  not  a  Montague/ 


•  tht  lary-pacing  clouds ^^  Thus  corredkd  from  the  fiift 

^itioti,  in  xbR  oihts  lazy-puffiKg.     Pope, 

4  Tbom  art  tbjfelf  though,  not  a  Montague  J]  For  the  pidenf 
punctuation  I  am  accountable*  It  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  cktf 
fenfe,  which  the  line  as  printed  in  the  old  copies,  where  wc  hare 
a  comma  after  thyfelf ^  and  no  point  after  though^  docs  not  in  my 
apprehenfion  afibrd. 

Thou  art,  however^  fays  Juliet,  a  being  fui  generis ^  amiable  and 
perfedl,  not  tainted  by  the  enmity  which  your  family  bears  Co 
mine. 

According  to  the  common  pun^ation,  the  adverfative  particle 
is  ufed  without  any  propriety,  or  rather  makes  the  paflkge  nonfenfe. 
Though  is  again  ufcd  by  Shakfpeare  in  A  MUfnmmer»Night*$ 
Dream,  A&,  III.  fc.  lafl,  in  the  fame  fenfc  : 

**  My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away." 
Again,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrenv  : 

*'  'Would  Catharine  had  never  fecn  him  though." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIH: 

"  I  would  not  be  fo  fick  though,  for  his  place." 
Other  writers  frequently  ufe  though  for  hyivc<ver.     So,  in  Thi 
fatal  Dowry,  a  tragedy,  by  Maffinger,  1632: 

*'  Would  you  have  him  your  hufband  that  you  love, 
**  And  can  if  not  be  ? — He  is  your  fervant,  though^ 
**  And  may  perform  the  o£5ce  of  a  hufband." 
Again,*  in  Cupid's  Re'venge,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
'*  — O  diifembling  woman, 
**  Whom  I  mull  reverence  though.* 
Again,  in  the  lad  fpecch  of  The  Maid*s  Tragedy  by  Beaumoat 
and  Fletcher,  1619: 

**  JLook  to  him  though,  and  bear  thofc  bodies  in.'^ 
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What*s  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
fielonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  fomc  other  name ! 
What's  in  a  name? '  that  which  we  call  a  rofc^ 

AgSLin,  in  Otway*s  Frr:icf  Treftrved: 

"  I  thank  ihce  for  thy  labour  thotfgJ?,  and  him  too." 
TuKct  is  fiihpLy  endeavouring  to  account  for  Romeo's  hein^amK 
mble  and  excellent,  though  he  is  a  Montague.     And,  to  prove  thi^, 
Ihe  aflerts  that  he  merely  bears  that  name,  but  has  none  of  th« 
qualities  of  that  houfe.     M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

If  this  pundtiation  be  right,  and  the  words  of  the  text  accurate^ 
we  muft  underlland  though  m  the  fenfe  of  then^  a  reading  propofed 
by  Dr.  Johnfon :  a  fcnfe  it  is  perpetually  ufed  in  by  our  ancient 
poets,  and  fometimcs  by  our  author  himfdf.  So,  in  A  Midfummtr^ 
Nigkt's  Dream  : 

**  What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?  Lordl  what  tbTMgbf 
Again,  in  The  Merry  IVives  rf  Windfor: 

'*  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet, — ^but  what  though  f" 
Again    in  As  you  like  it : 

•*  —  we  have  nb  affcmbly  here  but  beads ;  but  what  though  /'* 
Again,  in  Kittg  Htnry  V : 

•'  It  is  a  fimple  one,  but  what  though  f*     Ritson. 
'  —  nor  any  other  part 
Belatiging  to  a  man,     O,  be  fime  other  name  ! 
What*s  in  a  namef  &c.]  The  middle  line  is  not  found  in  tha 
original  cop)r  of  i  ^07,  being  added,  it  (hould  feem,  on  a  levifioQ, 
The  paiTage  in  the  nril  copy  (lands  thus : 

Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part : 
What's  in  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rofe,  8cc* 
In  the  copy  of  1 599  and  all  the  fubfequent  ancient  copies,  the 
words  nor  any  other  part  were  omitted  by  the  ovcrfight  of  the  traiw 
fcriber  or  printer^  and  the  lines  thus  abfurdly  exliibitcd  i 
Nor  arm  nor  face,  O  be  fame  other  name  / 
Belonging  to  a  mam 
What's  m  a  name,  &c. 
Belongings  &c.  evidently  was  intended  to  begirt  a  line,  as  it 
iKJw  does  ;  but  the  printer  having  omitted  the  words  nor  any  other 
fart,  took  the  remainder  of  the  fubfequent  line,  and  carried  it  to 
that  which  preceded.     The  tranfpofition  now  made  needs  no  note 
to  fapport  it :  the  context  in  this  and  many  other  places  fuperfedet 
all  arguments^    M  a  lo  n  e  « 

For  the  fake  of  mctrc^  I  am  willmg  to  fuppofe  our  author 
wrote— 

Vol.  XIV.  D  d 
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By  any  other  name  ^  would  fmell  as  fweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfedlion  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title : — Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myfelf.' 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  befcrcen'd 
in  night. 
So  ftumbleft  on  my  counfcl  ? 

Rom.  By  a  nanic 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  faint,  is  hateful  to  myfelf, 
Becaufe  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,^  yet  I  know  the  found ; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 


*  Longing  to  mJ»n  &c. 
The  fame  elifion  occurs  in  The  Tambig  of  a  Shrc<Wt  Vol.  VL 

"  Miilrefs  Bianca,  blcfs  you  with  fuch  grace 

*•  As  'hngeth  to  a  lover's  blcifed  cafe."     Ste evens. 

^'  Bj  any  other  name ]    Thus   the  quarto,   1597.     AH  the 

fubfcqucnt  ancient  copies  read — ^y  aiiy  other  ivord*     Ma  lone. 
'  Take  all  f^nfilf,^  The  elder  quarto  rcads.  Take  all  I  ha've. 

Stsevbns. 

•  My  ears  ha*ve  not  yet  drunk  /?  hundred  ivords 

(y  that  tongue's  utterance,]    Thus  the  quarto,  I597«     The 

fubfequent  ancient  copies  read— of  thy  tongue's  uttering^     Wc  meet 

with  almofl  the  fame  words  as  thofe  hei^  attributed  to  Romeo,  in 

King  Ed'ward  IJL  a  tragedy,  i  ^96 : 

•'  1  might  perceive  his  eye  in  her  eye  loft, 

•'  His  ear  to  drink  her  fiveel  tongue's  utterance***    Ma  LONE* 
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'    Rom.'  Neither,  fair  faint,  if  either  thee  diflike.* 

yuL.  How  cam'ft  thou  hither,  tell  me?  and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb; 
And  the  place  death,  confidcring  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinfmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o*er-perch 
thefe  walls ;  * 
For  ftony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinfmen  are  no  let  to  me.' 

yuL.  If  they  do  fee  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye. 
Than  twenty  of  their  fwords  ;  *  look  thou  but  fweet. 
And  I  am  proof  againft  their  enmity. 


9  Niither^fair  faint,  if  either  thee  diflikc]  Thus  the  original  copy. 
The  fabfequent  ancient  copies  read — fair  maid.  «*  If  either  thee 
diflike"  was  the  phrafcoloey  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  So^  it  likes  me 
well;  for  it  pleafes  me  well.    Malonb. 

DiflUe  here  means  SJpleafe.    M.  Mason. 
■  With  lovers  light  nvings  did  I  o'er-perch  thefe  walls ;]  Here  alfo 
we  find  Shakfpeare  following  the  (leps  of  the  author  of  The  Hjfiorj 
'if  lUmetu  and  Juliet,  1562  : 

*•  Approaching  near  the  place  from  whence  his  heart  had  life, 
•'  So  light  he  wox,  he  leap'd  the  ivall,  and  there  he  fpy'd  his 

wife, 
**  Who  in  the  *wind(m)  watch'd  the  coming  of  her  lord,—.*' 
'  Malonb* 

5  'no  let  to  me,]  i.  e.  no  flop  or  hinderance.  So,  in  Hamlet  c 

*'  By  heaven  I'll  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me." 
Thus  the  original  edition.     I'he  fubfequent  copies  read — no  Jlof 
tome*    Malonb. 

4  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye^ 

Than  twenty  of  their  fwords ;]  Beaumont  and  Fletdier  have 
•Ojned  this  thought  in  The  Maid  in  the  Mill: 
•*  The  lady  may  command,  fir; 
*^  She  bean  an  eye  more  dreadful  than  your  weapon.*' 

SlITBBVXNgt 
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Jvt.  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  faw  thcc 
here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
fight;' 
And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here :  ^ 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love.'' 

JvL*  By  whofe  direction  found'fl:  thou  out  this 
place  ? 

Rqm.  By  love,  who  firft  did  prompt  me  to  iil« 
quire ; 

* 'frtm  their  fight ;]  So  the  firft  quarto.     All  the  other  an* 

cient  copies  have — from  their  tyes,    Malon  e. 

*  Andt  but  thou  love  me^  let  them  find  me  here  /}  And  fo  thou 
do  but  love  me,  I  care  not  what  may  befall  me :  Let  me  be  found 
here.     Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning. 

Mr.  M.  Malon  thinks  that  "  hut  thou  love  me/'  means,  wtJefi 
thon  love  me ;  grounding  himfelf,  I  fuppofe,  on  the  two  fabfe* 
quent  lines.  But  thofe  contain,  in  my  apprehenfion,  a  diftinft 
propofition.  He  firil  fays,  that  he  is  content  to  be  diicoveied^ 
if  he  be  but  fecure  of  her  affedion ;  and  then  adds,  that  death  fiom 
the  hands  of  her  kinfmcn  would  be  preferable  to  life  without  her 
love.  Butt  however,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  has  often  in  old 
Englilh  the  meaning  which  Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  here  affix  to  it. 

Malonb. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  is  certainly  in  the  right.     So,  in  Antony  andCle^- 
fatra  : 

"  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  he  (Hll  by  land." 
See  Vol.  XII,  p.614,  n.  9.  Steevens. 
?  Than  death  prorogued,  ivanting  of  thy  /w^.]  The  commoi¥ 
acceptation  of  prorogue,  is  to  pcfipone  to  a  diftant  time,  which  is  in 
feft  to  delay.  But  1  believe  in  this  ^h,z^  prorogued  means  continued \ 
and  that  Romeo  means,  in  the  language  of  lovers,  to  reprefenc 
life  without  her  as  a  continual  death. 

"  Death's  life  with  thee,  without  thee  death  to  li*ve.'' 

M.  Masoit, 
Than  death  prorogued,]  i.  e.  delayed^  deferred  to  a  more  diftant 
period*    So,  in  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

**  I  hear  thou  muft,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it, 
''  On  thorfday  next  be  married  to  this  county. '' 

MaLoirr* 
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He  lent  mc  counfel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vaft  (hore  wafh'd  with  the  furtheft  fea, 
I  would  adventure  for  fuch  merchandifc. 

Jul.  Thou  know'ft,  the  ma(k  of  night  is  on  my 
face ; 
Elfe  would  a  maiden  blufh  bepaint  my  cheek. 
For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain  fain  deny 
What  I  have  fpoke;  But  farewell  compliment!' 
Doft  thou  love  me?  I  know,  thou  wilt  fay — Ay; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  :  yet,  if  thou  fwear'ft. 
Thou  may'ft  prove  falfc;  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  fay,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
Or  if  thou  think'ft  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
ril  frown,  and  be  pcrverfe,  and  fay  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but,  elfc,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'ft  think  my  haviour  light : 
But  truft  me,  gentleman,  lil  prove  more  true 
Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange.^ 
I  ftiould  have  been  more  ftrange,  I  muft  confefs. 
But  that  thou  over-heard 'ft,  ere  I  was  warCj 


•     I     farenuell  compliment  /]  That  is,  farewell  attention  to  forms* 

M.  Mason, 
9  cunning  to  be  flrange,']  Cunning  is  the  reading  of  the 

quarto,  '  ?97»  and  I  have  reftored  it* 

To  he  Jtrangey  is  to  put  on  affeded  coldnefs,  to  appear  (hy#  So, 
in  Greene's  MamiUia^  1 593  :  «  Is  it  the  falhion  in  Padua  to  be  fo 
Jirange  with  your  friends  ?" 

Again,  in  one  of  the  Pafton  Letters ^  Vol.  III.  p.  327  : 
•*  I  pray  yc  that  ye  be  not  ftrange  of  writing  of  letters  to  me," 

Steevens. 
In  the  fubfcquent  ancient  copies  cunning  was  changed  to~^coying, 

Malone, 
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My  true  love's  paflion :  therefore  pardon  me  ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  To  difcovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blefled  moon  I  fwear. 
That  tips  with  filver  all  thefe  fruit-tree  tops/ — 

*  yuL.  O,  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconftant 

moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable. 
RoAf.  What  fhall  I  fwear  by  ? 

yuL.  Do  not  fwear  at  all  j 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

yuL.  Well,  do  not  fwear :  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contrad  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rafh,  too  unadvis'd,  too  fudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  fay — It  lightens.^  Sweet,  good  night !  ♦ 

*  moon — 

That  tips  nuitb  Jther  all  thefe  fruit-tree  top^,]    This  image 
ftruck  Pope : 

**  The  moon-heam  trembling  falls, 

•'  And  tips  'with  Jilver  all  the  walls."     Imii.  of  Horace. 
Again,  in  the  celebrated  fimile  on  the  M^ion  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad  : 

••  And  tips  *withjil'vert\*xy  mountain's  head." 

Holt  White. 
^  Ere  one  can  fay-^lt  lightens,  ]  So,  in  The  Miracles  of  Mo/cs,  by 
Drayton : 

•*  lightning  ceaflcfsly  to  bum, 

*'  Swifter  than  thought  from  place  to  place  to  pafs, 
"  And  being  gone,  doth  fuddcnly  return 
**   Ere  you  could  Jay  preciji  ly  ijohat  it  ivas." 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  A  Midjummcr^i^ight* s  Dream. 

Steevens. 
Dra)  ton's  Miracles  of  Mofes  was  fidl  printed  in  quarto,  in  1604. 

Maloke, 
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This  bud  of  love,  by  fummer's  ripening  breathy 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  fweet  repofe  and  reft 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breaft ! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  fo  unfatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  fatisfadlion  canft  thou  have  to-night  ?  * 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow 
for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didft  requeft 
it: 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Would'ft  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  pur- 
pofe,  love  ? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wifh  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundlefs  as  the  fea. 
My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurfe  calls  within^ 
I  hear  fome  noife  within;  Dear  love,  adieu  ! 
Anon,  good  nurfe ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exi/^ 

Rom.  O  blefled  blefled  night !  I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-fweet  to  be  fubftantial. 


4  -^Siveet,  good  night  f]  All  the  intermediate  lines  from  Siveet, 
good  night,  to  Staj  hut  a  little,  &c.  were  added  after  the  firll  copy. 

Steevens. 

*  Wlmt  fatisfailion  canft  thou  ha've  to-night  .^]  Here  Juliet  feem- 
eth  as  if  fhe  meant  to  proiuife  (i.  e.  as  much  as  in  her  lieth)  to 
afford  Romeo,  in  fome  future  inftance,  that  fatisfa^ion  which  he 
cannot  receive  while  they  remain  at  their  prefcnt  didaace  from 
each  other.    Amner. 
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Re-enter  }\JhizT^  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable/ 
Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to-mprrow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  j-itc  j 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  Til  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world : 

Nurse.  [PFitbin.~\  Madam. 

Jul.  I  come,  anon : — But  if  thou  ipean'ft  nof 
well, 
I  do  bcfeech  thee, — 

Nurse.  [^fVitbin.']  Madam. 

Jul.  By  and  by,  I  come :— r* 

To  ceafe  thy  fuit,'  and  leave  rnc  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  fend. 


*  If  that  thy  hcnt  of /ovf  bf  honourable,  &C.]  In  The  Tragical 
Jiyfiory  already  quoted  Juliet  ufes  nearly  the  fame  expreifions: 
•*  — if  your  thought  be  chailc,  and  have  on  virtue  ground, 
*•  If  wedlock  be  the  cad  and  mark  which  your  defirc  hath 

found, 
♦'  Obedience  {tX  aiide,  unto  my  parents  dup, 
*'  The  quarrel  eke  that  long  ago  between  our  houiholds  grew, 
•*  Rcth  NIC  and  mine  I  nvill  ail  luhole  to  you  betake, 
*'  And  fallorjijing  you  lAiherrJo  you  go,  my  father's  hopic  for-. 

fake; 
•'  Rut  if  by  wanton  love  and  by  unlawful  fuit 
««  You  think  in  ripcft  years  to  pluck  my  maidenhood's  daintjr 

fruit, 
"  You  are  beguil'd,  and  now  your  Juliet  you  be/eeh, 
f*  To  ccti/e your  juit,  and  fufibr  her  to  live  among  her  likes.'* 

Malone^ 


7  To 
<juarcos 


'o  ceafe  thy  fuii,]  So  the  quarto,  1507.  The  two  fubfequcnf 
«  and  the  folio  have — thy  Jirfe.    JvlALoKit 
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R6M.  So  thrive  my  foul, — 

Jul.  a  thoufand  times  good  night !  [£*•//• 

Rom.  a  thoufand  times  the  worfc,  to  w^nt  thy 

light.— 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  fchool-boys  from  their 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,   toward  fchool  with   heavy 

looks.  \retiring  Jlowly^ 

Re -enter  Juliet,  above  ^ 

Jul.  Hift!  Romeo,  hill! — O,  for  a  falconcr'5 
voice, 
To  lure  this  taflcl-gcntle  back  again !  • 


•  To  lure  this  tafTcl-gcntle  back  a^aift/]  The  fapl  or  fhrfe/  (for 
lb  it  (hould  be  fpelt)  is  the  male  of  the  gofihanvk ;  To  called,  becaufe 
it  is  a  /ierce  or  /6irj  lefs  than  the  iemale.  ITiis  is  equally  true  of 
ail  birds  of  prey.  In  The  Booh  of  Falconrye^  by  George  Turbcrville, 
gent,  printed  in  i  C75,  1  find  a  whole  chapter  on  itit  falcom-gentU^ 
&€•     00,  in  The  Guardian^  by  Mailinger : 

•"  then  for  an  evening  flight, 

«  A  iUrcel-geNtlc," 

Taylor  the  water  poet  ufes  the  fame  expreflion,  ** By  caftr 

ing  out  the  lure,  (he  makes  the  tajfd- gentle  come  to  her  ^^.** 

Again,  in  Spenfcr's  Faery  i^eeu,  B.  III.  c.  iv : 
"  Having  far  off  eipyde  a  taJfeUgent^ 
«*  Which  after  her  his  nimble  wings  doth  ftrainc." 
Again,  in  DeckerS  Match  me  in  London ^  1631  : 

"  Your  tajjel-gentle^  (he's  lur'd  off  and  gone,*' 

This  fpecies  of  hawk  had  the  epithet  of  gentle  annexed  to  it, 
from  the  eafe  with  which  it  was  tamed,  and  its  attachment  to 
roan.    Steevens. 

It  appears  from  the  old  books  on  this  iubjed  that  certain  hawks 
were  confidered  as  appropriated  to  certain  ranks.  The  tercel-gentle 
was  appropriated  to  the  prince ;  and  thence,  we  may  fuppofe,  was 
chofen  by  Juliet  as  an  appellation  for  her  beloved  Romeo.  In  an 
ancient  treatife  entitled  'Haiviing^  Hunting ,  and  Fijhing,  nvith  the 
tme  meajures  of  blo<wing,  is  the  following  paffage : 

'*  The  names  of  all  manner  of  hawkes,  and  to  whom  the^  be^ 
Jong: 
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Bondage  is  hoarfe,  and  may  not  fpeak  aloud ; 
Elfc  would  I  tear  the  cave*^  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  foul,  that  calls  upon  my  name: 
How  filver-fwect  found  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  fofteft  mulick  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo! 

Rom.  My  fweet !  * 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  fend  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

For  a  Prince. 
There  is  a  falcon  gentle,  and  a  tercel  gentle ;  and  thefc  are  for  t, 
prince."    Ma  lone. 

9 tear  the  cave ]  This  ftrong  expreflion  is  more  fuiN 

ibly  craplovcd  by  Milton : 

"  A  fhout  that /^r^*  hell's  f^vr/71?^ — "     Steevens. 
*  My  /iveetf'\    Mr.  Malonc  reads — Madam,    and  juftifies  hit 
choice  by  the  following  note.     Steevens. 

Thus  the  original  copy  of  1597.  In  the  two  fubfequent  copies 
and  the  folio  wc  ha^  e — My  kucc.  What  word  was  intended  it  is 
difficult  to  fay.  The  editor  of  the  fccond  folio  fublHtutcd^My 
fiuctt.  1  have  already  (hown,  that  all  the  alterations  in  that  copy 
were  made  at  ranJoni;  and  have  therefore  prcfervcd  the  original 
word,  though  Icfs  tender  than  that  which  was  arbitrarily  fubftituied 
in  its  place.     Ma  lone. 

As  1  (hall  alwaj's  fuppofc  the  fccond  folio  to  have  Ixien  correftctf, 
in  many  places,  by  the  aid  of  better  copies  than  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  editors  of  the  preceding  volume,  i  have  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftancc,  as  well  as  many  otherb,  followed  the  authority  rcjcded  by 
Mr.  Malone. 

I  muft  add,  that  the  cold,  diftant,  and  forn:al  appellation— 
Madam^  which  has  been  already  put  into  the  mtrnth  of  the  Nur/e, 
would  but  ill  accord  with  the  more  faiiiiliar  feelings  of  the  ardent 
Romeo,  to  whom  Juliet  has  jull  promifcd  every  ^ratiUcation  tlwt 
)'outh  and  beauty  could  beftow.     b  r  e  e  v  £  n  s. 
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Rom.  Let  mc  Hand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 
Jul.  I  (hall  forget,  to  have  thceftill  ftand  there, 
Remem'bring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  PlI  ftill  (lay,  to  have  thee  ftill  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  *Tis  almoft  morning,   I  would  have  thee 
gone: 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twifted  gyves. 
And  with  a  filk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  fo  would  I : 

Yet  I  Ihould  kill  thee  with  much  chcri thing. 
Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  fuch  fvvect 

forrow. 
That  I  (hall  fay — good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

[Exif. 
Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breaft  !— 
'Would  I  were  ficep  and  peace,  fo  fwcct  to  reft ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghoftly  father's  cell; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.'  [£;f//. 


3  Hfftcf  nvill  I  to  my  ghoflly  Father's  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave ,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tellS\  Thus  the  quarto, 
1 597,  except  that  it  has  good  inliead  of  dear.      I'hat  of  1 599,  and 
the  folio,  read : 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghoftly  frier  s  clofe  cell. 

His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.     Malokk. 
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SCENE    III. 

Friar  Laurence's  CdL 

Enter  Friar  Laurence,  with  a  bajket. 

Fri.  The  grey-cy'd  morn  fmiles  on  the  frown- 
ing night/ 
Checkering  the  eaftern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  light  5 
And  flecked  darknefs '  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels  :• 


4  The  grey-eyd  mom  &c.]  Thefc  four  lines  arc  here  replacedt 
conformable  to  the  firfl  edition,  where  fuch  a  defcription  is  much 
more  proper  than  in  the  mouth  of  Romeo  juft  before,  when  he  was 
full  01  nothing  but  the  thoughts  of  his  miftrefs.     Pope. 

In  the  folio  thefq  lines  are  printed  twice  over,  and  given  onco 
to  Romeo^  and  once  to  the  friar.     Johnson. 

The  fame  miftakc  has  likewifc  huppcned  in  the  quartos^  1 599* 
l609»  and  i637.    Ste evens. 

*  y/v// flecked  darknrji ]  Flcckrdu  fpotted,  dappled,  flreakcd, 

or  variegated.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufcd  by  Churchyard,  in  his  Lf^ 
lend  of  ^Ihomat  Mon.vbrny  Duke  of  Sorflk.  Mowbray,  fpeaking 
of  the  Germans^  fays : 

**  All  jagg'd  and  frouncM,  witli  divers  colours  deck'd, 
"  Thty  fwcar,  they  curfe,  and  drink  till  they  he  Jleck'd." 
Lord  Surrey  ufc^  the  fame  word  in  his  tranflation  of  the  4th 
iEneid : 

**  Her  quivering^cheekes^'-r/ffJ  with  deadly  ftaine." 
The  fame  image  occurs  alfo  iu  Much  ado  about  ^otbing^  Adl  V. 
fc,  iii : 

•'  Dapplet  the  drowfy  eaft  with  fpots  of  grey." 

STBBVBlfS, 

The  word  is  flill  ufcd  in  Scotland,  where  "  z.  flecked  cow"  is  a 
common  cxpreflion.  Scr  the  Gloifary  to  Gawin  Douglas's  tranf- 
lation of  Virgil,  in  v.  fieckU.     Ma  lone. 

*  From  forth  days  path'*way,  made  hy  Titan  s  ivhech  ;]  So,  IH 
Jocafta's  addrcfs  to  the  fun  in  the  <^OINlSi:AI  of  Euripides ; 
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Kow  ere  the  fun  advance  his  burning  eye. 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
1  niuft  up-fill  this  ofier  cage  of  ours,' 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers.' 


Mr.  Malone  reads — 

«*  From  forth  day's  ^/£»  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels." 

Stbbvbns. 
Thus  the  quarto,  1597.     That  of  1599,  and  the  folio,  have— 
iuming  wheels. 

The  modern  editions  read  corruptly,  after  the  fecond  folio  r 
From  forth  day's  patb-nvaj  made  by  Tiun's  wheels. 

Malons. 

Here  again  I  have  followed  this  reprobated  fecond  folio.  It  is 
cafy  to  underftand  how  darknefs  might  reel  **  from  forth  day's 
patli-way,"&c.  but  what  is  meant  hv —forth  "  Titan's  fiery  wheels  ?'* 
a  man  may  ftagger  out  of  a  path,  out  not  out  of  a  wheel. 

Steevsks. 

Thcfe  lines  are  thus  quoted  in  England's  Famajffus^  or  the  choyfefi 
FUnvenof  our  Modern  Poets  &c.  1 600  : 

•*  nrhc  gray-eyde  morne  fmilcs  on  the  frowning  night, 
**  Cheering  the  eaftcrne  cloudes  with  flrecmes  of  light ; 
««  And  darkne£e  fleded^  like  a  drunkard  recles 
*«  From  forth  ^zy^\  fath-nuay  made  by  Titan's  wheels." 
So  that  the  various  reavimg  in  the  lad  line  does  not  originate  in 
an  arbitrary  alteration  l>y  the  editor  of  the  fecond  fol%  as  the 
ingenious  commentator  fuppofes.     Holt  White. 

7  /  mufi  ufhfill  this  ofier  cage  of  ours,  &c.]  So,  in  the  1 3th  fong 
of  Drayton's  Polyolbion : 

*«  His  happy  time  he  fpends  the  works  of  God  to  fee, 
•*  In  thofe  fo  fundry  herbs  which  there  in  plenty  grow, 
*'  Whofe  fundry  (Irange  effeAs  he  only  fceJcs  to  know. 
«*  And  in  a  little  maund,  being  made  of  oziers  fmall, 
**  Which  ferveth  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  withal, 
•«  He  very  choicely  forts  his  fimples  got  abroad." 
Drayton  is  fpeaking  of  a  hermit.     St  e  evens. 
^  ''''^^- and  precious -juiced  fonxfcrs,"]    Shakfpeare,   on  his  intro- 
do^on  of  Friar  Lawrence,  has  very  artificially  prepared  us  for 
the  part  he  is  afterwards  to  fuftain.     Having  thus  early  diicovercd 
him  to  be  a  chemift,  we  are  not  furprifed  when  we  find  him  furniih^ 
ing  the  draught  which  produces  the  catailrophe  of  the  piece,    i 
owe  this  remark  to  Dr.  Farmer.    Steevins. 
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The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ;  * 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb : 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  fucking  on  her  natural  bofom  find ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  but  for  fome,  and  yet  all  different. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,*  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  ftones,  and  their  true  qualities : 
For  nought  fo  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live,' 
But  to  the  earth-*  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give; 
Nor  aught  fo  good,  but,  ftrain'd  from  that  fair  ufc. 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  ftumbling  on  abufe ; 
Virtue  itfelf  turns  vice,  being  mifapplied ; 
And  vice  fometime  's  by  aclion  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower  ^ 
Poifon  hath  rcfidence,  and  med'cine  power: 


In  the  pafl*age  before  us  Shakfpcare  had  the  poem  in  his  thoughts : 
"  But  not  in  vain,  my  child,  hath  all  my  wand'ring  been;— 
"  "What  force  the  y?p7f/,  iht  plants,  andrnfta/s,  havetowoik, 
**  And  divers  other  thinges  that  in  the  bowels  of  earth  dolaik, 
"  With  care  I  have  fought  out,  with  pain  I  did  them  prove." 

Malomi. 

y  77v  earth,  jhat*s  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ;] 

*«  Omniparens,  eadcm  rerum  commune  fepulchrum/* 

Lucretius* 
«'  The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave.'*    Miltom. 

Steevens. 

So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609  : 
"  — Time's  the  king  of  men, 
*«  For  he* s  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave,*'     MaLoNB. 

*  pO'ivtrful grace, 1  Efficacious  virtue.    Johnson. 

'   For  nought  fo  *vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live,]  The  quartO, 
1597,  reads: 

For  nought  fo  vile  that  i^i/e  on  earth  doth  live.     Steevens. 

♦  to  the  earth ]  i.  e.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Malokb« 

5  of  this  {m?\\  flvwer — ]  So  the  quarto  1597-     AH  the 

fubfeqaent  ancient  copies  have— this  lueak  flower.    Malone. 
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For  this,  being  fmelt,  with  that  part^  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tailed,  flays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 
Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  (Till 
In  man''  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will; 
And,  where  the  worfer  is  predominant. 
Full  foon  the  canker  death  cats  up  that  plant.* 


jE;;/<fr  Romeo. 

Ro.\f.  Good  morrow,  father ! 

Fri.  Bniedirite! 

What  early  tongue  fo  fweet  faluteth  me  ? — 


*  nvitb  that  part — ]  i.  e.  with  the  part  which  fmells;  with 

the  olfaftory  nerves.     Ma  lone. 

'  Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  flill 

In  man 1   Foes  is  the  reading  of  the  oWeft  copy;  hinf^s  of 

that  in  1609.     Shakfpearc  mi^ht  have  remembered  the  following 
paflage  in  the  old  play  of  The  Misfortunes  nf  Arthur ^   I  ^87  : 
*«  Peace  hath  three  foes  encamped  in  our  breafts, 
"  Ambition,  wrath,  and  envie. **     Stbevens. 

So,  in  our  author's  Lo^er*s  Complaint : 
•*  — terror,  and  dear  modefty, 
"  Encamped  in  hearts,  but  fighti\'^  outwardly." 
Thus  the  quarto  of  i  ^97.     The  quarto  of  1 5^99,  and  all  the 
fubfequent  ancient  copies  read — fuch  oppofed  kinj^s, — Our  author 
has  more  than  once  alluded  to  thefe  oppofed  foes,  contending  for  the 
dominion  of  man. 
So,  in  Othello: 

**   Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide." 
Again,  in  his  44th  Sonnet : 

"  To  win  me  foon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

**  Tcmj'teth  my  better  a?;gel  from  my  fide : 

"   Yet  this  T  ne'er  fhall  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 

*«  Till  my  bad  ajigel  fire  my  good  one  out."     Malgnb. 

•  Full  foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 1  So,  in  our  au- 
thor's 99th  Sonnet : 

**  A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  dcath.*^    Malon£# 

7 
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Young  fon,  it  argues  a  diftemper'd  head, 
^o  foon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 
And  where  care  lodges,  flcep  will  never  lie; 
But  where  unbruifed  youth  with  unftutTd  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  flcep  doth  rcign:^ 
Therefore  thy  earlinefs  doth  me  aflure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  fome  diftempVaturc; 
Or  if  not  fo,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  laft  is  true,  the  fweeter  reft  war 
mine. 

Fri.  God  pardon  fin  !  waft  thou  with  Rofalinc  ? 

Rom.  With  Rofaline,  my  ghoftly  father?  nO; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That's  my  good  fon :  But  where  haft  thou 
been  then  ? 

Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  a(k  it  me  agaii>* 
I  have  been  feafting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  fuddcn,  one  hath  wounded  me. 
That's  by  me  wounded ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfick  lies:* 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blefTed  man ;  for,  lo. 
My  interceflion  like  wife  fteads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  fon,  and  homely  in  thy 
drift  ; 
Riddling  confeftion  finds  but  riddling  ftirift. 

^  'wit/j  frnftufTdhrnift  Ac]  The  copy,  i597»  reads: 

with  unftufF'd  brain.^ 

Doth  couch  his  limmcs,  there  golden  flecpe  remaincs. 

8tE  EVENS. 

*  both  our  remedies 

IVithin  thy  help  a  fid  holy  fhyjtch  lies  :]  This  is  one  of  the  pafTagOl 
in  which  our  author  has  lacriiiced  grammar  to  rhyme. 

M.  Masok. 
Sec  Vol.  XIII.  p.  73,  n.  8.    M^loxe. 
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Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love 
is  fet 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  fo  hers  is  fet  on  mine ; 
And  all  combined,  fave  what  thou  muft  combine 
By  holy  marriage :  When,  and  where,  and  how. 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pafs  ,•  but  this  I  pray. 
That  thou  confent  to  marry  us  this  day. 

Fri.  Holy  faint  Francis !  what  a  change  is  here ! 
Is  Rofaline,  whom  thou  didft  love  fo  dear, 
So  foon  forfaken?  young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
ye/u  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  walh'd  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline ! 
How  much  fait  water  thrown  away  in  wafte. 
To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  i 
The  fun  not  yet  thy  fighs  from  heaven  clears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  (lain  doth  (it 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wafh'd  off  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  waft  thyfelf,  and  thefe  woes  thine. 
Thou  and  thefe  woes  were  all  for  Rofaline ; 
And  art  thou  chang'd?  pronounce  this  fentence 

then — 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  ftrength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'ft  me  oft  for  loving  Rofaline. 

Fri.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'ft  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave. 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  (he,  whom  I  love 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow ; . 
The  other  did  not  fo. 

Vol.  XIV.  E  c 
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Frj.  O,  (he  knew  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  fpell.* 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me. 
In  one  refped  Til  thy  afliftant  be; 
For  this  alliance  may  fo  happy  prove. 
To  turn  your  houfeholds*  rancour  to  pure  love.* 

Rom.  O,  let  us  hence ;  I  ftand  on  fudden  haftc.* 

Fru  Wifely,  and  (low;  They  ftumble,  that  run 

faft.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mbr»  Where  the  devil  fhould  this  Romeo  be? — 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Bbs.  Not  to  his  father's ;  I  fpoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Ah,  that  fame  pale  hard-hearted  wench^ 
that  Rofaline, 
Torments  him  fo,  that  he  will  fure  run  mad. 

Bens  Tybalt,  the  kinfman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  fent  a  letter  to  his  father's  houfe. 

Mer.  a  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  anfwer  it. 

*  and  could  not  fpeilJ]  Thus  the  quarto^  1597.     Thcfub- 

fequent  ancient  copies  all  have— 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote  that  could  not  fpell. 

I  mention  thefe  minute  variations  only  to  (how^  what  I  have  (b 
often  urgcti,  the  very  high  value  of  firft  editions.    Malone. 

3  The  two  following  lines  were  added  fince  the  firft  copy  of  thif 
play.     Ste  EVENS. 

•♦  1  ftand  on  fudden  hafte.]  i.  e.  it  is  of  the  utmoft  coxifc- 

quence  for  me  to  be  hafty.    So*  in  King  ^RkbmrdUl : 

*•  itflands  memnA  ufon, 

**  To  ftbp  all  hopes"  ilcc*    Stebvsns. 
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Mer.  Any  man^that-can  write,  may  anfwer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  anfwer  the  letter's  mafter,  how 
he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead ! 
flabb'd  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  fhot 
thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-fong;  the  very  pin 
of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt- 
ihaft ;  ^  And  is  he  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt  ? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,^  I  can  tell  you.' 

5  —  the  very  pin  of  his  hiart  cleft  *with  the  blind  iinv^oy't  butt- 
J^aft ;]  S09  in  Love's  Labour's  Lofi  : 

*'  Then  fhc  will  get  the  upfhot,  by  cleaving  of  the  pin." 

Sec  note  on  the  word—////.  Vol.  V.  p.  254. — A  hutt-ihsSt  was 
the  kind  of  arrow  ufed  in  Ihooting  at  butts.    Steevens. 

The  allnfion  is  to  archery.  The  clout  or  white  mark  at  which 
the  arrows  are  dired^ed,  was  faftene4  by  a  black  fin  placed  in  the 
center  of  it.  To  hit  this  was  the  higheft  ambition  of  everv  mark{^ 
man.     So,  in  No  IVit  like  a  Woman  s^  a  comedy,  by  Middleton, 

'♦  They  have  (hot  two  arrows  without  heads, 
"  They  cannot  ftick  i'  the  but  yet :  hold  out,  knight, 
«*  And  I'll  cleave  the  black  pin  i*  the  midft  of  the  vJhite.** 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  1  ggo : 

**  For  kings  are  cloots  that  every  man  (hoots  at, 
"  Our  crown  the  pin  that  thoufands  feck  to  cleave." 

Malone. 
*  More  than  frince  of  cats,]  Tybert,  the  name  given  to  the  cat, 
in  the  ftory-boolc  of  Rejnard  the  Fox.     Wahburton, 

So,  in  Decker's  Satiromafiix,  1 602  : 

•«  — tho' you  were  TV^^r^  the  long-tail'd  prince  of  rats.'* 
Again,  in  Hieve  with  yon  to  Saffron  Walden,  &c.  1598  : 

««  — not  Tihalt  prince  of  cats^'  &c.     Stbbvens, 

It  appears  to  me  that  thcfe  fpeeches  are  improperly  divided^  and 
that  they  ought  to  run  thus : 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  more  than  prince  of  cats  ? 
Mer.  O,  he's  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments  &€• 

M.  Mason. 
Y  I  can  tell  you."]  So  the  firft  quarto.    Thefe  words  are 

•miued  in  all  the  fi^iequent  ancient  copies.    Malom b, 
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O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments.^  He 
fights  as  you  ling  prick-long,  keeps  time,  diftance^ 
and  proportion ;  *  refts  me  his  minim  reft,^  one, 
two,  and  the  third  in  your  bofom :  the  very  butcher 
of  a  (ilk  button/  a  duellift,  a  duellifl ;  a  gentleman 
of  the  very  firft  houfe,— of  the  iirft  and  fecond 
caufe : '  Ah,  the  immortal  pafTado !  the  punto  re- 
verfo !  the  hay !  ^ — 

7 courageous  captain  of  compliments,']  A  complete  mailer  of 

all  the  laws  of  ceremony,  the  principal  man  in  the  dodrine  of 
punctilio : 

"  A  matt  of  compliments^  whom  right  and  wrong 

*'  Have  chofe  as  umpire ;" 
fays  our  author  of  Don  Armada^  the  Spaniard,  in  Lwe^s  Labour's 
Loft.    Johnson. 

•  "^  keeps  time,  dijfance,  and  proportion ;]  So  Ben  Jonfon's  Bohadih 

••  Note  your  diftance^  keep  your  due  proportion  of  timeJ* 

Stbetens. 

9 his  minim  refl^']  A  minim  is  a  note  of  flow  time  in  mofick^ 

equal  to  two  crotchets.    Malonb. 

•  the  very  butcher  ofajilk  button^  So,  in  The  Return  frmn 

PatmaJitSf  1 6o6 : 

**  Strikes  his  poinado  at  a  button^  breadth."    Stebvens* 
5  —  a  gentleman  of  the  'very  firfl  houfe ^ — of  the  firft  and  fecond 
faufe ;]  i.  e.  one  who  pretends  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  family,  and 
quarrels  by  the  book..    See  a  note  on  As  jou  like  it,  A^  V.  fc.  vi. 

Warburton. 
Tybalt  cannot  pretend  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  family,  as  both 
Capulet  and  Romeo  barred  his  claim  to  that  elevation.  **^  A  gen- 
tleman of  the  firft  houfe ;— of  the  firft  and  fecond  caufe,'*  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  firft  rank,  of  the  firft  eminence  among  thefe  duellills ; 
and  one  who  uiidcrftands  the  whole  fcience  of  quarrelling,  and 
will  tell  you  of  the  firft  caufe,  and  the  fecond  caufe,  for  which  a 
man  is  to  fight. — The  Clown,  in  As  you  like  it,  talks  of  the  fe'uenth 
f<7»/^  in  the  fame  fcnfe.     Steevens. 

We  find  the  firft  of  thefe  exprcffions  in  Fletcher's  Women  Fleas' d: 

"  a  gentleman's  gone  then ; 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  firft  houfe ;  there's  the  end  oPt,*' 

Malone. 

^ the  hay!]  All  the  terms  of  the  modern  fencing- fchool 

were  originally  Italian ;  the  rapier,  or  fmall  thrufting  fword,  beine 
firft  ufcd  in  Italy.    The  hay  is  the  word  hai,  you  hoFvt  it,  ufed 
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Ben.  The  what? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  fuch  antick,  lifping,  aiFedting 
fanufticoes;*  thefe  new  tuners  of  accents! — By 
y^/u,  a  very  good  blade  ! — a  very  loll  man  ! — a  very 
good  whore! — Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
grandfire/  that  we  fhould  be  thus  afflidcd  with 
thefe  ftrange  flies,  thefe  fafhion-mongers,  thefe 
pardonne%^mof  s^  who  ftand  fo  much  on  the  new 
form,  that  they  cannot  fit  at  eafe  on  the  old  bench  ?  • 
O,  their  bons^  their  bonsl"^ 

when  a  thruft  reaches  the  antagonifl:,  from  which  our  fencers,  on 
the  fame  occafion,  without  knowing,  I  fuppofe,  any  reafon  for  it, 
cry  out,  ha!    Johnson. 

5  offeQing  fantaftkoes  \\  Thus  the  oldeft  copy,  and  rightly. 

Modem  editors,  with  the  folios  &c.  leaA-^pbantafies.  Nafli,  in  his 
HiFve  nvitbyou  to  Saffron  Walden^  i  ^96,  fays — **  Follow  fomc  of  thefe 
new-fangled  Galiardo's  and  Signor  Fantailico's,"  &c.  Again,  in 
Decker's  Comedy  of  Old  Fortuttatus^  1600: — *'  I  have  danc'd 
iirith  queens,  dallied  with  ladies,  worn  ftrange  attires,  feeny2i«. 
iafticoes^  conversed  with  humorilts,"  &c.     Stbbvens. 

Fantafticoes  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto,  i  C97  ;,  all  the  fub- 
fcqiient  ancient  copies  read  arbitrarily  and  QOTi\r^ny—fhantacies» 

Malone. 

*  ^4^»  ''  w/  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandjire^  Humoroufly 
apoftrophifing  his  anceftors,  whofe  fober  times  were  unacquainted 
with  the  fopperies  here  complained  of.     Warburton. 

7  ^— ^/i&^  pardonnez-moy's,]  Pardonnex-moi  became  the  lan^ 
guage  of  doubt  or  hefiution  among  men  of  the  fword,  when  the 
point  of  honour  was  grown  fo  delicate,  that  no  other  mode  of 
coDtradidlion  would  be  endured.    Johnson. 

The  old  copies  have — thefe  pardon-mes,  not,  thefe  pardon  nev 
mots.  Theobald  ^rfi  fubftituted  the  French  word,  without  any 
neceflity.    Malonb. 

If  the  French  phrafe  be  not  fubftituted  for  the  Englifti  one, 
where  lies  the  ridicule  defigned  by  Mercutio  ?  "  Their  Sons,  their 
iont,*'  immediately  following,  ftiows  that  Gallic  phrafeology  was 
in  our  poet's  view.     So,  in  Aing  Richard  II: 

"  Speak  it  in  French,  king ;  (aytpardonnez-moj."  Ste evens. 

•  ftand  fo  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  Jit  at  eafe 
m  the  old  bench  /]  This  conceit  is  loft,  if  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  form  be  not  attended  to.    Farmbr.. 
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Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo, 
Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herrihg : — 
O  flefti,  flefti,  how  art  thou  filhified ! — Now  is  he 
for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flow'd  in :  Laura, 
to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench; — marry, 
Ihe  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhyme  her :  Dido,  a 
dowdy;  Cleopatra,  a  gipfy;  Helen  and  Hero, 
hildings  and  harlots ;  Thifbe,  a  grey  eye  or  fo/ 

A  quibble  on  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  form  occurs  in 
Lwt't  Labour* t  Loft,  Aft  I.  fc.  i :  — *'  fitting  with  her  on  the 
firm^  and  taken  following  her  into  the  park ;  which,  put  together, 
is,  in  manner  zxidi  form  following."     Steevkns. 

9  O,  their  bons,  their  bons !]  Mercutio  is  here  ridiculing  thoie 
fienchified  fantaftical  coxcombs  whom  he  calls  pardoimez^mott:' 
and  therefore,  I  fufpeft  here  he  meant  to  write  French  too. 

O,  their  bon's  !  their  hon's  / 
i.  e.  how  ridiculous  they  make  themfelves  in  crying  out,  good,  and 
being  in  ecfiafies  with  every  trifle;  as  he  hadjuft  defcribed  them 
before  : 

** a  very  good  blade!'*  &c.     Theobald. 

The  old  copies  read — O,  their  bone:,  their  bones !  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's emendation  is  confirmed  by  a  paflage  in  Green's  Tu  S^uoque^ 
from  which  we  learn  that  bon  jour  was  the  common  falutation  of 
thofe  who  affefted  to  appear  fine  gentlemen  in  our  author's  time : 
•*  No,  I  want  the  bon  jour  and  the  tu  quoque,  which  yonder  gen- 
tleman has."     Malone. 

*  —  Ti6^/,  a  grey  eje  orfo^  He  means  to  allow  thatjThifbc  had 
a  very  fine  eye ;  tor  from  various  paffages  it  appears  that  agr^y  ^X® 
was  in  our  author's  time  thought  eminently  beautiful.  Tiiis  may 
fecm  ftrange  to  thofe  who  are  not  converfant  with  ancient  phrafe- 
ology ;  but  a  ^rey  eye  undoubtedly  meant  what  we  now  denominate 
a  blue  eye.     Thus,  in  I  luus  and  Adonis  : 

**  Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  (he  upheaveth,"— 
i.  e.  the  windows  or  lids  of  her  blue  ty^.     In  the  very  fame  poem 
the  eyes  of  Venus  are  termed  grey : 

•*  Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning." 
Again,  in  Cjmbeline: 

**  To  fee  the  inclofcd  lights,  now  canopy'd 

**  Under  thefe  windows :  white  and  azure  lac'd; 

"  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tind." 
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but  not  to  the  puipole. — Signior  Romeo^  honjour! 
there's  a  French  lalutation  to  your  French  flop,' 
You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  laft  night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.     What  coun- 
terfeit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  flip,  fir,  the  flip ;  ^  Can  you  not  con- 
ceive ? 

In  Tivelfib  Nighty  Olivia  fays,  **  I  will  give  out  divers  fchedulet 
of  my  beauty ; — as  item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey 
eyes,  with  lids  to  them,"  &c.  So  Julia,  in  The  Tnuo  Gentlemen 
•f  Verona^  fpeaking  of  her  rival's  eyes,  as  eminently  beautiful, 
fays, 

**  Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs,  and  fo  arc  mine." 
And  Chaucer  has  the  fame  comparifon : 
**  — hire  eyes  gray  as  glos." 

This  comparifon  proves  deciuvely  what  I  have  aiferted ;  for  clear 
and  tranfbarent  glafs  is  not  what  we  now  call  grey,  but  blue,  ot 
azure.    Ma  lone. 


If  grey  eyes  (ignified  6/ue  eyes,  how  happened  it  that  our  author, 
iTSeTemfefif  ihould  have  fty led  Sycorax  a — i/ue^ycd  hag,  in- 
Head  of  a  j^r^-eyed  one  ?    See  Vol.  III.  p.  32 ;  and  Vol.  XIII. 


pi.  284*  n.  4.     Stbevens. 

'  your  French  flop.]  Slofs  are  large  loofe  breeches  or  /n?w- 

fin^  worn  at  prefent  only  by  failors.     St e evens. 
Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  274,  n.  2.    Malone. 

* ^i&tf/ counterfeit  l^c.f 

Mer.  The  flip,  Jir,  the  flip ;]  To  undcrftand  this  play  upon 
the  words  counterfeit  and  Jlip,  it  fliould  be  obferved  that  in  our  au- 
thor's time  there  was  a  counterfeit  piece  of  money  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  a  flip.  This  will  appear  in  the  following  inftances : 
•*  And  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain  flipt,  which  are 
comaerfeit  pieces  of  money,  being  brafle,  and  covered  over  with 
filver,  which  the  common  people  call  flipi*"  Thieves  falling  out^ 
True  mem  come  by  their  Goods ;  by  Robert  Greene. 
Again, 

**  I  had  like  t'  have  been 

*•  Abus'd  i'  the  bufinefs,  had  the  flip  flur'd  on  me, 
**  A  cowtterfeit.**    Ma^etick  Lady^  Aft  III.  fc.  vi. 
Other  inftances  may  be  feen  m  Dodfley's  Old  Plays,  Vol,  V.  p. 
396.  edit.  1780.     Rbed. 
Again,  in  Skialetheiay  a  coUedion  of  Epigrams,   Satires,  &c. 

1J98; 
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Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  bufinefs  was 
great ;  and^  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  mine,  a  man  may 
Itrain  courtefy. 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay — fuch  a  cafe  as 
yours  conflrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning — to  court'fy. 

Mer.  Thou  haft  moft  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  a  moft  courteous  expofition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtefy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flowen 

Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  punip  well  flower'd*' 

Mer.  Well  faid :  ^  Follow  me  this  jeft  now,  tiH 


«*  Is  not  he  fond  then  which  a  Jlip  receives 
*'  For  current  money  ?  She  which  thee  deceaves 
'*  With  copper  guilt,  is  but  a  Jlifi      ■  /' 
It  appears  from  a  paffage  in  Gafcoigne's  Adroentures  ofMafierF.  /. 
no  date^  that  a  Jlip  was  "  a  piece  of  money  which  was  then  fidlen 
to  three  halfpence,  and  they  called  them  fiifpes.*'    p.  281. 

Stbevens. 

The  flip  is  again  ufcd  equivocally  in  No  Wit  like  a  Womans^  a 

comedy,  by  Middleton,    1 657 :  •*  Clown.  Becaufe  you  ihall  be 

fure  on't,  you  have  given  me  a  nine-pence  here,  and  I'll  give  you 

the  flip  for  it/'  [Exit.]     Ma  lone. 

*  then  is  my  pump  ivell  flotver^dJ]  Here  is  a  vein  of  wit 
too  thin  to  be  eafily  found.  The  fundamental  idea  is,  that  Romeo 
wrote  pinked  pumps,  that  is,  punched  with  holes  in  figures. 

J0HN90N» 

See  the  (hoes  of  the  morris -dancers  in  the  plate  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  firft  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  remarks  an- 
nexed to  it. 

It  was  the  cuftom  to  wear  ribbons  in  the  (hoes  formed  into  the 
(hape  of  rofes,  or  of  any  other  flowers.  So,  in  The  Mafaue  of 
Flowers^  adted  by  the  Gentlemen  of  Gray's-Inn,  1614:  **  Every 
maflccr's  pump  was  faften'd  with  a  flower  fuitable  to  his  cap.'* 

Steevbns, 

•  Well  /aid:]  So  the  original  copy.    The  quarto  of  1 599,  and 
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fhon  haft  worn  out  thy  pump;  that,  when  the 
iingle  fole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jeft  may  remain,  after 
fhc  wearing,  folely  Angular. 

Rom.  O  fingle-foled  jeft,'  folely  Angular  for  the 
finglenefs ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio;  my 
wits  fail.* 

Rom.  Switch  and  fpurs,  fwitch  and  fpurs ;  or 
I'll  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goofe  chafe, 
I  have  done ;  "^  for  thou  haft  more  of  the  wild-goofe 


the  other  ancient  copies^  have— tSivr^  w//,  follow,  &c.  What  was 
meant,  I  fappofe,  ws&^heer  wit !  follow.  See.  and  this  corruption 
inty  jferve  to  juflify  an  emendation  that  I  have  propofed  in  a  paiTage 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  where  I  am  confident  Jure  was  a  printer's 
blunder.    Sec  Vol.  XIT.  p.  501,  n.  5.    Malonb. 

Byfure  nvt'l  might  be  meant,  wit  that  hits  its  mark.  Steevens. 

9  O  fingle-foledy^,]  i.  c.  flight,  unfolid,  feeble.     This  com- 
pound epithet  occurs  likewife  in  Hall's  Second  Book  of  Satires: 
•*  And  fcome  contempt  it  felfe  that  doth  excite 
«*  Each  fingle-fold  fquire  to  fet  you  at  fo  light." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Wonderful  Yeare,  1605,  we  meet  with  ♦*  a 
fitgU'/ole  fi6X<ti.**    Steevens. 

This  epithet  is  here  ufcd  equivocally.  It  formerly  fignified  mean 
or  contemptible ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  fenfes  in  which  it  is  u(ed 
here.  So,  in  Holinflied's  Defcription  of  Ireland,  p.  23  : — •*  which 
was  not  unlikely,  confidering  that  a  meane  tower  might  ferve  fuch 
fingli'foale  kings  as  were  at  thofe  daies  in  Ireland."     Ma  lone. 

•  —  my  wits  faiL]  Thus  the  quarto  1 597.  The  quarto  1 599 
and  the  folio, — my  imHs  faints.     Steevens. 

^  if  thy  ijoits  run  the  wild-goofe  chace,  /  ha^e  done  ;]  One 

kUid  of  horfe-race,  which  refemblcd  the  flight  of  nvild-gee/e^  was 
tormerlv  known  by  this  name.  Two  horfcs  were  flarted  together ; 
and  which  ever  rider  could  get  the  lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to 
follow  him  over  whatever  ground  the  foremoft  jockey  chofe  to  go. 
That  horfe  which  could  diilance  the  other,  won  the  race.  See  more 
concerning  this  diverfion  in  Chambers's  Dictionary  laft  edition  under 
che  article  Chace. 
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in  one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  fure,  I  have  in  my 
whole  five :  Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goofe? 

Rom.  Thou  waft  never  with  me  for  any  thing, 
when  thou  waft  not  there  for  the  goofe. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  *  for  that  jeft. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goofe,  bite  not.' 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  fweeting;  ♦  it  is  a 
moft  Iharp  fauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  ferved  in  to  a  fwcet 
goofe? 


This  barbarous  fport  is  enumerated  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomj  4f 
Melancholy,  as  a  recreation  much  in  vogue  in  his  time  amooe 
gentlemen.    **  Riding  of  great  horfes,  running  at  ring«  tilts  and 
turnaments,  horfe  races,  nuild-goofe  chajei^  are  the  difports  of  gxeit 
men."    p.  266.  edit.  1632.  foJ. 

This  account  explains  the  pleafantry  kept  up  between  Romeo 
and  his  gay  companion.  '*  My  wits  fail,  fays  Mercutio.'* — Romeo 
exclaims  briflcly — *•  Switch  and  fours,  fwitch  and  fpurs."^ — ^To 
which  Mercutio  rejoins,  «*  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  tvild-goofe 
ebace"  Sec.    Holt  White. 

*  /  nvill  bite  thee  by  the  car  ■  ]  So  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  to 
Face  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchfmift : 

«*  Slave,  I  could  bite  thine  ear.**    Ste evens. 

*  good  goofe t  bite  not.']  Is  a  proverbial  cxpreflion,  to  be 

found  in  Kay's  Collcdion ;  and  is  ufed  in  The  T*wo  Angry  Women 
of  Abington,  1 599.     Steevens. 

* ^jovry  torr  fweeting;]  A  XriXX^x  fiveeting^  is  an  apple 

of  that  name.     So,  in  Summer* s  Laft  Will  and  Teftament^  1600; 

*«  — as  well  crabs  as  ftxieetings  for  his  fummer  fruits." 
Again,  in  Fair  Em,  1651  : 

•«  — what,  in  difplcafure  gone! 

"  And  left  me  fuch  a  bitter  /tveet  to  gnaw  upon  ?" 
Agam,  in  Gower,  De  Cofifeffione  Amantis^  Lib,  VIII.  foL  1 74«  b : 

•*  For  all  fuch  t)mc  of  love  is  lore, 

««  And  like  unto  the  bitter  fwete ; 

"  For  though  it  thinke  a  man  fyrft  fwete, 

«•  He  (hall  well  felen  at  lafte 

♦*  Tliat  it  is  fowcr,"  &c.    Stbsvbns. 
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Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,^  that  ftrctches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad ! 

Rom.  I  ftrctch  it  out  for  that  word — broad: 
which  added  to  the  goofe,  proves  thee  far  and  wide 
a  broad  goofe. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groan- 
ing for  love  ?  now  art  thou  fociable,  now  art  thou 
Romeo ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well 
as  by  nature :  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great 
natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his 
bauble  in  a  hole.^ 

Ben.  Stop  there,  flop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  dcfireft  me  to  ftop  in  my  tale  againfl 
the  hain^ 

Ben.  Thou  would'ft  clfe  have  made  thy  talc  large, 

'  a  tmt  of  cheveiel^]  Cbevenl  is  foft  leather  for  gloves. 

JOHNIOK. 

So,  in  TUfe  Two  Maids  of  More-clack^  1 609 : 

"  Drawing  on  love's  white  hand  a  glove  of  warmth, 
**  Not  r^^vn/ ftretching  to  fuch  prophanation." 
Agab,  in  The  OW,  by  Drayton : 

**  A  rif«;f rf// confciencc,  and  a  fearching  wit."  Steevens. 
Cbtveril is  from  chevreuil,  roebuck.    Musgrave. 
^  to  hide  bis  bauble  in  a  hole  J]  It  has  been  already  obferved 

bf  Sir  J.  Hawkins t  in  a  note  on  JWs  Well^  Sec.  Vol.  VI.  p.  342, 
n*  6.  that  a  6aubie  was  one  of  the  accoutrements  of  a  Ucenfed 
fool  or  jefter.  So  again,  in  Sir  ff^.  D'Avcnant's  yjllbovi/te,  1620 : 
*'  For  fuch  rich  widows  there  love  court  fools ^  and  ufe  to  play  with 
their  baubles." 

Agsun,  in  The  longer  thou  linjeft,  the  more  Fool  thou  art^   1 57© : 

•*  And  as  (lark  an  idiot  as  ever  bare  bable.'' 
Sccthephteat  the  end  of  King  Henrj  IF.  P.  I.  with  Mr.  Tol- 
}ct'f  obfervations  on  it.    S  t  e  b  v  e  n  s. 

'  agahtfi  the  hair^  A  contrepoil:  Fr.  An  expreflion  equiva« 

lent  to  one  which  we  now  ufe — "  againft  the  grain."  See  Vol.  III. 
p.  393,  n.  5  ;  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  541,  n.  2.     Stbevens. 

I  opine,  that  the  commentators,  in  the  prefent  inilance,  have 
cfchewed  to  fcek  the  bottom  of  the  poet's  meaning :  but  tutajtleutio 
merees,  faith  the  Roman  adage.    A  m  n  b  r. 
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Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived,  I  would  have  made 
it  fhort :  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale :  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument 
no  longer.' 

Rom.  Here*s  goodly  geer ! 

Enier  Nurfc  aifd  Peter> 

Mer.  a  fail,  a  fail,'  ^  fail ! 
Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  (hirt,  and  a  fmock. 
Nurse.  Peter! 
Peter.  Anon? 
Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter.* 

Mer.  Pr'ythee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  herface j 
for  her  fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Mer.  God  ye  good  den,'  fair  gentlewoman. 


•  -  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer  J]  Here  wc  have  another 
wanton  allufion.    See  Vol.  IX.  p.  86,  n.  5.    Malone. 

9  Mer.  A  fail,  a  faili\  Thus  the  quarto,  1597.  In  the  fab- 
fequent  ancient  copies  thefe  words  are  erroneoufly  given  to  Romeo. 

Malone. 

*  My  fan,  Peter."]  The  bufinefs  of  Peter  carrying  the  Nurfi's 
fan^  feems  ridiculous  according  to  modem  manners ;  but  I  find 
fuch  was  formerly  the  pradice.  In  an  old  pamphlet  called  *»  The 
Serving-man^ s  Comfort y'  1 598,  we  arc  informed,  **  The  miftrefi 
mud  have  one  to  carry  her  cloake  and  hood,  another  her  fanne." 

Farmbi. 
Again,  in  L(rve*s  Labour^ s  Loft  : 

**  To  fee  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  hear  her  fmu** 
Again,  in  Et^ery  Man  out  of  his  Humour:  **  If  any  lady,  &C. 
wants  an  upright  eentleman  in  the  nature  of  a  gentleman-uiher, 
&c.  who  can  hide  his  face  with  her  fan y*  &c.     Steevbns. 

^  God  ye  good  dent]  i-  c.  God  give  you  a  good  even.     The 
firft  of  thefe  contra^ions  is  common  among  the  ancient  condyle 
writers.     So,  in  R.  Brome's  Northern  Lafs,  1633  : 
**  God  you  good  even  i  fir."     Stbevens. 
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NuRSB.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  Tis  no  lefs,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy 
hand  of  the  dial^  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon/ 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made 
himfelf  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  faid ; — For  him- 
felf to  mar,  quoth'a  ? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  fought  him :  I  am  the  youngeft  of  that  name^ 
for  'fault  of  a  worfe. 

Nurse.  You  fay  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  word  well  ?  very  well  took, 
i'faith ;  wifely,  wifely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  fir,  I  defire  fome  confi- 
dence with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  fome  fupper. 


<  band  of  the  dial  &c.]    In  The  Pmritan  Widow,  l6oj, 

which  has  been  attribnted  to  our  author,  is  a  fimilar  expreffion : 
*'  —the  feikewe  of  the  diall  is  upon  the  chrifTe-croile  of  noon." 

Stbevbns. 

s  tbt  prick  of  noon.]  I  marvel  much  that  mine  aflbciatet 

in  the  talk  of  expounding  the  darker  phrafes  of  Shakfpeare,  (hould 
have  overlooked  this,  which  alfo  hath  already  occurred  in  King 
Hemfy  VI.  P.  III.  Aft  I.  fc.  iv: 

•*  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  pnckJ' 

Prick  meaneth  pointy  i.  e.  punilum^  a  note  of  diftindion  in  writing, 
f  ftop.  So,  in  Timothy  Bright's  CharaSerie^  or  an  Arte  ofjhorte 
iic.  'Writing  by  CbaraSers,  izmo.  1588:  "  If  the  worde,  by 
raifon  of  tence  ende  in  ed,  as,  I  loved,  then  make  a  prick  in  the 
charafter  of  the  word,  on  the  left  fide." — Again,  ••  The  prcfent 
lenoe  wanteth  a /ririr,  and  fo  is  knowen  from  other  tences." — 
Again,  **  A  worde  of  doing,  that  endeth  in  ing,  as  eating,  drink* 
ing,  &c.  requireth  two  pxichi  under  the  bodie  of  the  charader,'* 

fte.      AlfNER. 
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Mer.  a  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd !  So  ho  I 
Rom.  What  haft  thou  found  ? 
Mer.  No  hare,  fir ;  *  unlefs  a  hare,  fir,  in  a  Icn- 
ten  pie,  that  is  fomething  ftale  and  hoar  ere  it  be 
fpent. 

An  old  bare  boar^ 
And  an  old  bare  boar^ 
Is  very  good  meat  in  lent : 
But  a  bare  tbat  is  boar^ 
Is  too  mucb  for  a  /core, 
JVben  it  boars  ere  it  be  /pent. — 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  weil  to 
dinner  thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady;  farewell, lady, lady, 
lady.®  [Exeunt Mercutio and^z^voLio. 

'•  No  hare t  fir  \\  Mercutio  having  roared  oat,  5«,  U!  thecfy 
of  the  fportfrnen  when  they  flart  a  haie»  Romeo  aiks  nabat  be  bmi 
found.  And  Mercutio  anfwcrs.  No  bare^  &c.  The  reft  is  a  fefio 
of  quibbles  unworthy  of  explanation,  which  he  who  does  not  un- 
derftand,  needs  not  laroent  his  ignorance.    Joh»son. 

^0  bo !  is  the  term  made  ufe  of  in  the  field  when  the  hare  ia 
found  in  her  feat,  and  not  when  (he  is  ftarted.    A.  C. 

7  An  old  bare  hoar,]  Hoar  or  boatyt  is  often  ufed  for  mouldy, 
as  things  grow  white  from  moulding.  So,  in  Pierce  Pennyiefi't 
Supplication  to  the  Devil,  '595«  " — as  hoary tns  Dutch  butter." 
Again,  in  F.  Beaumont's  letter  to  Speght  on  his  edition  of  Chancer, 
i6o2  :  ••  Many  of  Chaucer's  words  are  become  as  it  were  vinew'd 
and  boaric  with  over  long  lying."  Again,  in  Evety  Mam  out  tf, 
bis  Humour  : 

•*  mice  and  rats 

**  Eat  up  his  grain ;  or  elfe  that  it  might  rot 

'*  Within  the  hoary  ricks  e'en  as  it  (lands."     Ste evens. 

Thefe  lines  appear  to  have  been  part  of  an  old  fong.  In  the 
quarto,  1597,  we  have  here  this  Itage  direftion  :  "  He  lualh  hetnaeen 
them,  [i.e.  the  nurfe  and  Peter,}  ^7«y^//jrx."    Malonb. 

*  lady,  lady,  lady,]  The  burthen  of  an  old  fong.     Sec  VoL 

IV.   p.  60,   n.  5.       ^TEEV£NS. 
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NuRSB.  Marry,  farewell ! ' — I  pray  you,  fir,  what 
faucy  merchant  was  this,*  that  was  fo  full  of  his 
popery?* 

Rom.  a  gentleman,  nurfe,  that  loves  to  hear 
himfelf  talk;  and  will  fpeak  more  in  a  minute, 
than  he  will  (land  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  fpeak  any  thing  againft  me,  1*11 
take  him  down  an  'a  were  luftier  than  he  is,  and 
twenty  fuch  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot.  Til  find  thofe 
that  (hall.  Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt- 
gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his  fkains-mates :  ^ — ^And  thou 


9  Many,  /artwell/]  Thefe  words  I  have  recovered  from  the 
qoartOj  1597*    Malonb. 

*  '*what  faucy  merchant  tvas  this,  &c.J  The  term  merchant 
which  was,  and  even  now  is,  frequently  applied  to  the  loweil  fort 
of  dealers,  feems  anciently  to  have  been  uicd  on  thefe  familiar  oc- 
cafioos  in  contradiftindtion  to  gentleman ;  iignifying  that  the  perfon 
ftowed  by  his  behaviour  he  was  a  low  fellow.  So,  in  ChurtbjarcTt 
Cimce,  rc8o: 

«  What /nr^r  marcbaunt  fpeaketh  now,  iaied  Venus  in  her 

- »» 

rage. 

The  term  -ctap^  ^.  e.  chapman^  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with 
mmrtbant  in  its  lefs  refpedable  fenfe,  is  ftill  in  common  ufe  among 
the  vulgar,  as  a  fi;eneral  denomination  for  any  perfon  of  whom 
they  mean  to  fpeak  with  freedom  or  difrefpe^.    St e  eve  ns. 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  559,  n,  2.    M alone* 

*  of  bis  ropery  ?]  Robery  was  anciently  ufed  in  the  fame 
ienfe  as  rognerj  is  now.  So,  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584: 

*•  Thou  art  very  plcafant  and  full  of  thy  ropery e,** 
Jtope-tricis  are  mention^  in  another  place.    Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  430,  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

^  I  none  ♦/"  his  (kains-;»tf/^f.]  Mone  of  his  fkains-mates  means^  I 
apprehend*  none  of  his  cut-throat  companions.    Malone. 

A  fiein  otfkain  was  either  a  knife  or  a  fhort  dagger.  By  fkains^ 
mutes  the  nurfe  means  none  of  his  loofc  companions  who  fretjuent 
the  fencing-fchool  with  him«  where  we  may  fuppofe  the  exercife  of 
this  weapon  was  taught. 

The  word  is  afed  in  the  old  tragedy  of  SoUman  and  Perfeda^ 

*S99- 
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muft  ftand  by  too,  and  fufFer  every  knave  to  uft 
me  at  his  pleafurc  ? 

Pet.  I  faw  no  man  ufe  you  at  his  pleafure ;  if  t 
had,  my  weapon  (hould  quickly  have  been  out,  I 
warrant  you :  I  dare  draw  as  foon  as  another  man, 
if  I  fee  occafion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on 
my  fide. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  fb  vex'd,  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave! — 
Pray  you,  fir,  a  word :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  yoUng 
lady  bade  me  inquire  you  out ;  what  (he  bade  me 
fay,  I  will  keep  to  myfelf :  but  firfl:  let  me  tell  ye, 
if  ye  fliould  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradife,  as  they 
fay,^  it  were  a  very  grofs  kind  of  behaviour,  as 
they  fay:    for  the  gentlewoman  is  young;  and. 


**  Againft  the  light- foot  Iriih  have  I  fcrvM, 
•*  And  in  my  (kin  bare  tokens  of  their  ^«»/." 
Again,  in  the  comedy  called  Litrgua,  &c,  1607.  At  the  opening 
of  the  piece  Lingua  is  reprefented  as  apparelled  in  a  particular 

manner^  and  among  other  things having  <*  a  little  Jkent  tied  in 

a  purple  fcarf." 

Green,  in  his  ^if  for  an  upftart  Courtier^  defcribes  **  an  ill- 
favoured  knave^  who  wore  by  his  fide  a  Jkeine  like  a  brewer's 
bung-knife." 

Skein  is  the  Irifli  word  for  a  knife. 
Again,  in  The  Merry  De^il  of  Edmonton »  1 608  : 

«  — with  this  frantick  and  untamed  pafllon, 
*'  To  whet  their  ^«>i.'* 
Again,  in  Warner's  Alhiont  England^  i6oi,  B.  V.  chap.  Xxvi: 
"And  hidden  Jkeines  from  underneath  their  forged  garments 
drew." 
Mr.  M.  Mafon,  however,  fuppofes  the  Nurfe  ufes  fiains^matet 
for  kim-mateSy  and  ropery  for  roguery.     Steevens* 

^  ifyejhould  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradife,  as  they  fay  ^  SO| 

in  A  Hafidfull  of  pleajant  ddightes^  containing  fundry  ne*w  Jimetst 
&C.   1584: 

'•  When  they  fee  they  may  her  win, 

"  They  leave  then  where  they  did  begin  r 

**  They  prate,  and  make  the  matter  nice, 

*•  And  leave  her  in  fooUs paradife.*^    M alone. 
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therefore,  if  you  (hould  deal  double  with  her,  truly, 
it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewo- 
man, and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurfe,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and 
miftrefs.     I  proteft  unto  thee, — 

Nurse.  Good  heart!  and,  i'faith,  I  will  tell  her 
as  much  :  Lord,  lord,  (he  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurfe?  thoudoft 
liot  mark  me. 

Nurse.  I  will  tell  her,  fir, — that  you  do  proteft ;  * 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devife  fome  means  to  come  to 
Ihrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  (he  (hall  at  friar  Laurence*  cell 
Be  fhriv'd,  and  married.  .  Here  is  for  thy  pains.'' 

Nurse.  No,  truly,  fir;  not  a  penny. 
.  Rom.  Go  to ;  I  fay,  you  (hall. 

Nu&sE.  This . afternoon,  fir?  well,  (he  fliall  be 
there. 

•  Rom.  And  ftay,  good  nurfe,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall  : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  (hall  be  with  thee ; 

•  ^— ^proteft '^1  Whether  the  repetition  of  this  word  conveyed 
•ny  idea  peculiarly  comick  to  Shakfpcare's  audience,  ib  not  at  prc- 
fcnt  to  be  determined.  The  ufe  ot  it,  however,  is  ridiculed  in 
the  old  comedy  of  Sir  Giles  Goofccap^  1 606 : 

**  There  is  not  the  bed  duke's  fon  in  France  dares  fay,  I  proteft ^ 
till  he  be  one  and  thirty  years  old  at  lead ;  for  the  inheritance  of 
that  word  is  not  to  be  poffeffed  before."    Steevens. 

'^  Here  ii  for  thy  pains.]    So,  in  The  Tragical  Hjftory  of 

Rtmems  and  Juliet,   i  562  : 

*«  Then  he  vi  crowns  of  gold  out  of  his  pocket  drew, 
•*  And  gave  them  her; — a  flight  reward,  quoth  he;— and 
fo  adieu."    M alone. 

Vol.  XIV.  F  f 
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And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  Itair ; ' 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy  * 
Muft  be  my  convoy  in  the  fecret  night. 
Farewell ! — Be  trufty,  and  Til  quit  thy  pains* 
Farewell ! — Commend  me  to  thy  miftrefs. 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  blefs  thee ! — Hark 

you,  fir. 
Rom.  What  fay'ft  thou,  my  dear  nurfe  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  fecret  ?  Did  you  ne'er  heaar 
fay — 
Two  may  keep  counfel,  putting  one  away  ? ' 

RoAf.  I  warrant  thee ;  *  my  man's  as  true  as  fteel. 

Nurse.  Well,  fir;  my  miftrefs  is  the  fweetcft 
lady — Lord,  lord ! — when  'twas  a  little  prating 
thing,' — O, — there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris, 

7  ■  /ike  a  tackled  fiair ;]  Like  ftairs  of  rope  in  the  tackle  of  a 
ihip.     Johnson. 

A  ftair^  for  a  flight  of  ftairs,  is  ftill  the  language  of  Scotland* 
and  was  probably  once  common  to  both  kingdoms.     Maloni. 

•  —top-gallant  of  my  joy — ]  The  top-gallant  is  the  higfaeft 
extremity  of  the  maft  of  a  mip. 

The  expreffion  is  common  to  many  writers ;  among  the  reft»  ta 
Markham,  in  his  EngUJh  Arcadia ^  1 607  : 

**  beholding  in  the  high  top-gallant  of  his  valour." 

Again^  in  EUofto  Libidino/o,  1 606 : 

**  that,  vailing  top-gallant ,  (he  returned,"  &c. 

Ste  EVENS. 

V  Tiuo  may  hip  ccunfel,  &c.]  This  proverb,  with  a  flight  varia- 
tion, has  been  already  introduced  in  Titus  Andronicus.    Steevbxs. 

*  1  iKarrant  thee ;]  /,  which  is  not  in  the  quartos  or  firft  folio, 
was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ma  lone. 

3  Well^  fir\  my  miflrcji  is  the  fwceteft  lady  —  Lord,  lord!— - 
ryohen  'fwas  a  little  prating  thing  A  So,  in  the  poem : 

*'  And  how  flic  gave  her  fuck  in  youth,  flie  leaveth  not  to  tell. 
•*  A  prctt}'  babe,  quoth  flie,  it  was,  when  it  was  young; 
•*  Lord,  how  it  could  full  prettily  \iz\t prated yfiih.  its  tongue," 
&c. 
This  dialogue  is  not  found  in  Painter's  Rhmeo  and  Julietta. 

Ma  LONE. 
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that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard ;  but  iht,  good 
foul,  had  as  lievc  fee  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  fee 
him.  I  anger  her  fometimes,  and  tell  her  that 
Paris  is  the  properer  man;  but,  Pll  warrant  you, 
when  I  fay  fo,  fhe  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the 
yarfal  world.  Doth  not  rofemary  and  Romeo  begin 
both  with  a  letter  ?  * 

Rom.  Ay^  nurfe ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R, 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name.  R 
is  for  the  dog.  No ;  I  know  it  begins  with  fomc 
other  letter :  *  and  fhe  hath  the  prettieft  fententioug 


^  Doth  not  rofemary  and  Romeo  he^in  both  *with  a  letter  f'\  By  this 
queftion  the  nurfe  means  to  infinuate  that  Romeo's  image  was  erer 
in  the  mind  of  Juliet,  and  that  they  would  he  married.  RofemarjT 
being  conceived  to  have  the  power  of  ftrengthening  the  memory, 
was  an  emblem  of  remembrance,  and  of  the  affedion  of  lovers, 
fkid  (for  this  reafon  probably,)  was  worn  at  weddings*  So,  in  A 
Handful!  of  plea/ant  Delites^  ^c.   1 5  84 : 

•*  Rofemary  is  for  remembrance, 

**  Betweene  us  daie  and  night,  ' 

**  Wifhing  that  I  might  alvvaies  have 

**  You  prefent  in  my  fight." 
Again,  in  our  author's  Hamlet : 

*•  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance,'* 
That  rofemary  was  much  ufcd  at  weddings,  appears  from  many 
piflages  in  the  old  plays.  So,  in  The  Noble  Spanijb  Soldier,  1 634 : 
•«  I  meet  few  but  are  (luck  with  rofemary ;  every  one  aflc'd  me, 
who  was  to  be  married?*'  Again,  in  The  Wit  of  a  Woman,  1604 : 
**  What  b  here  to  do  ?  Wine  and  cakes,  and  rofemary^  and  mfe^ 
gaksf  What,  z  nvedding  ?'*    Ma  LONE. 

On  a  former  occafion,  the  author  of  the  preceding  note  has 
fnfpeded  me  of  too  much  refinement.  Let  the  reader  judge  whether 
be  himfelf  is  not  equally  culpable  in  the  prefent  inllance.  The 
Nurfe,  I  believe,  is  guiltlefs  of  fo  much  meaning  as  is  here  im- 
puted to  herquedion.     Stbevens. 

J  Nurfe.  Ah,  mocker/  that's  the  dog's  name.  &c.]  It  is  a  little  mor- 
tifying, that  the  fenfe  of  this  odd  fluff*,  when  found,  (honld  not  be 
worth  the  pains  of  retrieving  it : 

**  fpilTis  indigna  theatris 

'*  Scripta  pudet  recitare,  &  nugis  addere  pondus/* 

F  f  2 
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of  it,  of  you  and  rofemary,  that  it  would  do  you 
good  to  hear  it. 


The  Nur/eis  reprefenled  as  a  prating  filly  creature;  (he  fays,  (he 
will  tell  Romeo  a  good  joke  about  his  miftrefs,  and  afks  him,  whe- 
ther Rofemary  and  Romeo  do  not  begin  both  with  a  letter :  He 
fays.  Yes,  an  R.  She,  who,  we  mull  fuppofe,  could  not  read, 
thought  he  had  mock 'd  her,  and  fays.  No,  fure,  I  know  better: 
our  dog's  name  is  R.  yours  begins  with  another  letter.  This  is 
natural  enough,  and  in  character.  R  put  her  in  mind  of  that 
found  which  is  made  by  dogs  when  they  fnarl ;  and  therefore,  I 
prefume,  (he  fays,  -that  is  the  dog's  name,  R  in  fchools,  being 
called  Th*  dog's  letter.  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Englijh  Grammar,  fayf 
R  is  the  dogs  letter ,  and hirreth  in  the  founds 

**  Irritata  canis  quod  R.  R.  quam  plurima  dicat."    LuaL 

Wareurton. 

Dr.  Warburton  reads : — R,  is  for  Tke ?    Steevens. 
I  believe  we  fhould  read — R  is  for  the  dog.     No ;  I  know  it 
begins  with  forae  other  letter.     T y  r  w  h  i  t t. 

I  have  adopted  this  emendation,  though  Dr.  Farmer  has  fince 
recommended  another  which  (hould  feem  equally  to  deferve  at- 
tention. He  would  either  omit  name  or  infert  Utter,  The  dog*9 
letter,  as  the  fame  gentleman  obferves,  is  pleafantly  cxempIifiM 
in  Barclays  Ship  of  Fools ^  157^' 

•*  This  man  malicious  which  troubled  is  with  wrath, 
*'  Nought  els  foundeth  but  the  hoorfe  letter  R. 
**  Though  all  be  well,  yet  he  none  aunfwere  hath 
•*  Save  the  dogges  letter  glowming  with  nar,  nar." 

STESyRN^. 

Erafmus  in  explaining  the  adage  «•  canina  facundia,"  fays,  **  R. 
litera  quae  in  rixando  prima  efl,  canina  vocatur."  I  think  it  is  ufed 
in  this  fenfe  more  than  once  in  Rabelais :  and  in  ^e  AlcbemUi 
Subtle  fays,  in  making  out  Abel  Drugger's  name,  **  And  right 
anenft  him  a  dog  fnarling  ^r."     Douce. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  alteration  is  certainly  fuperior  to  either  Dr.  War- 
burton's  (Thee?  no;)  or  one  formerly  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon 
{the  nonce)  not  but  the  old  reading  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  when 
properly  regulated ;  e,  g. 

Ah  mocker !  that's  tne  dog's  name.  R  is  for  the— no ;  I  know 
it  begins  with  fome  other  letter.     R i  tso  n. 

This  paffagc  is  not  in  the  original  copy  of  1 597.  The  quarto 
1599,  and  tolio  read — Ah,  mocker,  that's  the  dog's  name. 

Malone. 
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Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [Exi/. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thoufand  times. — Peter ! 
Pet.  Anon? 
Nurse.  Peter,  Take  my  fan,  and  go  before.* 

[ExeuHL 

SCENE       V. 
Capulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Juliet. 

JFuL.  The  clock  flruck  nine,  when  I  did  fend 
the  nurfe ; 
In  half  an  hour  fhe  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  (he  cannot  meet  him : — that's  not  fo. — 
O,  (he  is  lame !  love's  heralds  (hould  be  thoughts/ 
Which  ten  times  fafter  glide  than  the  fun's  beams. 
Driving  back  Ihadows  over  lowring  hills  2 

*  Peter,  Take  my  fan^  and  go  hefore.'X  Thus  the  firft  ouarto.  The 
fubfequent  ancient  copies  inllead  of  thele  words  have — Before^  and 
apace.    M ALONE. 

This  cuftom  of  ha vin?  a /tf«-r<irr/>r  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Burton 
ia  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ^  edit*  1632,  p.  603  : 
**  ■         doc  you  hcare,  good  man  ; 
*'  Now  give  me  pcarle,  and  carry  you  my  fan.**  Stbevens. 

7  ..^^-^flxmldhe  thoughti^  &c.]  Thefpeechis  thus  continued  in 
the  quarto,  iC97- 

—  mould  be  thoughts. 

And  run  more  fwift  than  haily  powder  fir'd« 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fearful  cannon's  mouth. 

Oh,  now  (he  comes!  Tell  me,  gentle  Nurfe, 

What  fays  my  love  ? — 
The  greateH  part  of  the  fcenc  is  likewife  added  dnce  that  edition. 
Shakfoeare,  however,  feems  to  have  thought  one  of  the  ideas 
compri(ed  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from  the  earlieft  quarto,  too 
valuable  to  be  loft.  He  has  therefore  inferted  it  in  Romeo's  firft 
fpeech  to  the  Apothecary  in  Ad  V : 
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Therefore  do  nimbIe-pinion*d  doves  draw  love. 

And  therefore  hath  the  wind-fwift  Cupid  wings* 

Now  is  the  fun  upon  the  highmoit  hill 

Of  this  day's  journey ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 

Is  three  long  hours, — yet  (he  is  not  come. 

Had  fhe  afFedions,  and  warm  youthful  blood. 

She'd  be  as  fwift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  fweet  love. 

And  his  to  me : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead ; 

Unwieldy,  flow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurfe  and  Peter. 

O  God,  (he  comes  ! — O  honey  nurfe,  what  news? 
Haft  thou  met  with  him  ?  Send  thy  man  away. 
Nurse.  Peter,  ftay  at  the  gate.       [Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good   fweet  nurfe, — O  lord!  why 
look'ft  thou  fad? 
Though  news  be  fad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,  thou  fham'ft  the  mufick  of  fweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  fo  four  a  face.* 

Nurse.  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  a  while ; — 
Fye,  how  my  bones  ache  1  What  a  jaunt  have  I  had  !* 


*'  As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  fir'd 

«*  Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb."  Steevens, 
•  If  goody  thou  Jhamfi  the  mujick  of  fweet  ne^ws 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  Jo  four  a  face,^  So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

**  needs  fo  tart  a  favour, 

"  To  trumpet  fuch  good  tidings  !** 
Again,  in  Cymbeline: 

"  if  it  be  fummer-news, 

**  Smile  to  it  before."    M alone. 

9 What  a  jaunt  hai^e  I  bad!]  This  is  the  reading  of  the 

folio.     The  quarto  reads : 

—  what  z  jounce  have  I  had ! 
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JvL.  I  would,  thou  hadft  my  bones,  and  I  thy 
news: 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  fpeak ; — good,  good  nurlc, 
fpeak. 

Nurse.  Jefu,   What  hafte?    can  you  not  ftay 
awhile? 
Do  you  not  fee,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou   out  of  breath,  when  thou 
haft  breath 
To  fay  to  me — that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excufe,  that  thou  doft  make  in  this  delay. 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  doft  excufe. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  anfwer  to  that ; 
Say  cither,  and  I'll  ftay  the  circumftance: 
Let  me  be  fatisfied,  Is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  fimple  choice; 
you  know  not  how  to  choofe  a  man :  Romeo !  no, 
not  he ;  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's, 
yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and 
a  foot,  and  a  body, — though  they  be  not  to  be 
talk'd  on,  yet  they  arc  paft  compare :  He  is  not 
the  flower  of  courtcfy, — but,  I'll  warrant  him,  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench;  fervc 
God  : — What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul.  No,  no:  But  all  this  did  I  know  before; 
What  fays  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ?  * 


The  two  words  appear  to  have  been  formerly  fynonymous.     Sec 
Kiffg  Ricbard  II : 

'*  Spur-gaird  and  tir'd  hy  jnuttcing  Bolingbrokc." 

Malonb. 
*  No,  no  :  But  all  this  did  I  knonv  befoit ; 
What  fays  he  of  our  marriage?  ijohat  of  thatf'\  So,  va^hc 
^ragicall  Hijhry  of  Romeus  and  Juliet  ^   itySli 

**  Tell  me  elfc  what,  quod  fhe,  this  evermore  I  thought; 
*«  But  of  our  marriage,  fay  at  once,  what  anfwer  have  you 
brought?"     Maloke.   • 
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Nurse.  Lord^  how  my  head  akes !  what  a  head 
have  I  ? 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o*  t*  other  fide, — O,  my  back,  my  back!— 
Befhrew  your  heart,  for  fending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down ! 

Jul.  rfaith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  not  well: 
Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  nurfe,  tell  me,  what  fays  my 
love  ? 
Nurse.  Your  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handfome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous : — Where  is  your  mo- 
ther ? 

jFuL.  Where  is  my  mother  ? — why,  Ihe  is  within; 
Where  fhould  (he  be  ?  How  oddly  thou  reply *ft? 
Tour  love  Jays  like  an  honcjl  gentleman^ — 
Where  is  your  another? 

Nurse.  O,  God's  lady  dear ! 

Are  you  fo  hot  ?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aking  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  meffages  yourfelf. 

jFuL.  Here's  fuch  a  coil; — Come,    what  fays 
Romeo  ? 

Nurse.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  fhrift  to- 
day? 

yuL.  I  have. 

Nurse.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence' 
cell, 
There  flays  a  hufband  to  make  you  a  wife : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks. 
They'll  be  in  fcarlet  ftraight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;  I  muft  another  way. 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Muft  climb  a  bird's  neft  foon,  when  it  is  dark ; 
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I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  fhall  bear  the  burden  foon  at  night. 
Go,  ril  to  dinner;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune ! — honeft  nurfc,  fare- 
well. {Exeunt. 


SCENE     VI. 

Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo.^ 

Fru  So  fmile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act. 
That  after-hours  with  forrow  chide  us  not ! 


^  This  fcene  was  entirely  new  formed:    the  reader  may  be 
j^fed  to  have  it  as  it  was  at  firfl  written : 

Rom.  Now,  father  Laurence,  in  thy  holy  grant 

Confifls  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 
Friar.  Without  more  words,  I  will  do  all  I  may 

To  make  you  happy,  if  in  me  it  lie. 
Rom.  This  morning  here  (he  'pointed  we  (hould  meet. 

And  confummate  thofe  never-parting  bands, 

Witnefs  of  our  hearts'  love,  by  joimng  hands ; 

And  come  (he  will. 
Friar.  I  guefs  (he  will  indeed : 

Youth's  love  is  quick,  fwifter  than  fwifteft  fpeed. 

FnUr  Juliet  fome*what  faft^  and  embracetb  Romeo^ 

Sec  where  (he  comes ! 

So  light  a  foot  ne'er  hurts  the  trodden  flower ; 

Of  love  and  joy,  fee,  fee  the  fovereign  power! 
Jul.  Romeo!  ^ 

Rom.  My  Juliet,  welcome !  As  do  waking  eyes 

(Clos'd  in  night's  mills)  attend  the  froUck  day« 

So  Romeo  hath  expeded  Juliet; 

And  thou  art  come. 
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Ro^f.  Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  forrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  fliort  minute  gives  mc  in  her  fight: 
Do  thou  but  clofc  our  hands  with  holy  wordd. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends/ 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  kifs,  confiime :  The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  his  own  delicioufiiefs. 
And  in  the  tafl:e  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  fo  j 
Too  fwift  arrives '  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 


yuL  I  am  (if  I  be  day) 

Come  to  my  fun;  fhine  forth,  and  make  me  fair. 
Rom»  All  beauteous  fairnef?  d\vcllcth  in  thine  eyes. 
JtiL  Romeo,  from  thine  all  bright ncfs  doth  arife. 
friar.  Come,  wantons,  come,  the  {Icaling  hours  do  pafi; 
Defer  embraccments  to  feme  titter  time; 
Part  for  a  time,  **  you  (hall  not  be  alone, 
•*  Till  holy  church  hath  j(»in'd  you  both  in  one." 
Rom.  Lead,  holy  father,  all  dchiy  fccms  long. 
Jul.  Make  hafte,  make  hallc,  this  lin^'ring  doth  us  wrong. 
Frinr.  O,  foft  and  fair  makca  fu'cjiell  work  they  fay  ; 
Halle  is  a  common  hind'itr  in  crofs-w.iy.  \ExeuHK 

Steevens. 
4  Tbe/e  ^'iolcfit  delights  have  I'hltfit  endf,]  So,  in  our  author's 
Ra/>c  of  Lucrece  : 

**  Thefe  violent  vanities  can  never  lad."    Malonc. 

J  Too  fwift  arrives ]  He  that  travels  too  faft  is  as  long  bc^ 

fore  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  as  he  that  travels  flow. 
Precipitation  produces  railhap.    Johnson. 
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E'titer  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady :  ^ — ^O,  fo  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlafting  flint ; 
A  lover  may  beftride  the  goiTomers ' 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  fummer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ;  fo  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghoftly  confeflbr. 

jpRi.  Romeo  (hall  thank  thee,  daughter,  fox  us 
both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  clfe  are  his  thanks  too 
much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  meafurc  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  Ikill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  fweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  muiick's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happinefs  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 


*  Here  comes  the  lady  :  Sec,  ]  However  the  poet  might  think  the 
alteration  of  this  fcene  on  the  whole  to  be  neceffary,  I  am  afraid, 
in  refpeft  of  the  paiTage  before  us,  he  has  not  been  very  fucccfsful. 
The  violent  hyperbole  oi  ne^ver  ivearwg  cut  the  e<verlafiing  flint  ap- 
pears to  me  not  only  more  reprehenfible,  but  even  lefs  beautiful 
than  the  lines  as  they  were  originally  written,  where  the  lightnefs 
of  Juliet's  motion  is  accounted  for  from  the  cheerful  efie^ts  the 
paflion  of  love  produced  in  her  mind.     Ste  evens. 

'  A  Iwer  may  beftride  the  goflbmers  — ]  The  Goffomer  is  the  long 
white  filament  which  flies  in  the  air  in  fummer.  So,  in  Haunibal 
midScipio,  i6zi9  hy  Nabbes: 

"  Fine  as  Arachne's  web,  or  gojfamer 

"  Whofc  curls  when  garnifh'd  by  their  dreffing,  (hew 

"  Like  that  fpun  vapour  when  *tis  pearl'd  with  dew  ?" 

SecVol.XIV.  p.  230,  n.  2.    Steevens. 

Sec  BuUokar's  Englijb  Expofitor^  1616:  "  Gnffomor.  Things 
iJiat  flyc  like  cobwebs  in  the  ay  re. "    M  a  i-  o :;  f  • 
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Jul.  Conceit,    more  rich  in  matter  than   in 
words,* 
Brags  of  his  fubftance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth  ;• 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  fuch  excels, 
I  cannot  fum  up  half  my  fum  of  wealth.* 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make 
fhort  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  fhall  not  (lay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  \ExeunL 


*  Conceit,  more  rich  &c.]  Conceit  here  means  imaginatioii.  So, 
in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

**  —  which  the  conceited  painter  drew  fo  proud,"  te. 
Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  579,  n.  7.    Malonk, 

Thus  in  the  title-page  to  the  firft  quarto  edit,  of  The  Merry  Whoa 
of  Wind/or:  *«  A  mod  pleafant  and  excellent  conceited comAj"  kc. 
Again,  in  the  title  &c.  to  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  quarto,  15992 
**        ■    with  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  John  Fal(b^  — -." 

Stbbvbks* 

9  They  are  but  heggars  that  can  count  their  ijoortb ;]  So,  in  AMtsiQ 
and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned." 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  409,  n.  7,     Steevens. 

So,  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing :  **  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I 
could  fay  how  much.'*     M a  lo  n  e. 

*  /  cannot  Jum  up  half  my  fum  of  ivealth,]  The  qUiirtO,  15999 
reads: 

I  cannot  fum  up  fum  of  half  my  wealth. 
The  undated  quarto  and  the  folio : 

I  cannot  fum  up  fcmt^  of  half  my  wealth. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Maloke. 
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ACT    III.      SCENE    I. 

Apiiblick  Place. 

Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  Page^  and  Servants. 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire; 
The  day  is  hot,'  the  Capulcts  abroad. 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  fhall  not  'fcape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  thcfe  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  ftirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  thofc  fellows,  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
his  fword  npon  the  table,  and  fays,  God  fend  me  no 
need  of  thee  I  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  fecond 
cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer,  when,  indeed,  there 
23  no  need. 

Bev.  Am  I  like  fuch  a  fellow  ? 

Mek.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood  as  any  in  Italy ;  and  as  foon  moved  to  be 
moody,  and  as  foon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Bev.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  fuch,  we  fhould 
have  none  Ihortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 


'  72^  day  is  hot^  It  is  obferved,  that  in  Italy  almoft  all  afTaf- 
finations  are  committed  during  the  heat  of  fummer.    Johnson. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Common'wealth  of  England ^  ^^^Z*  ^^I* 
c.  xix.  p.  70,  it  is  faid,  "  And  commonly  every  yecre  or  each 
fecond  yeere  in  the  beginning  of  fommer  or  afterwards  [for  m  the 
twarme  time  the  people  for  tae  moft  part  be  more  unruly)  even  in  the 
calm  t^ne  of  peace,  the  prince  with  his  counfell  choofeth  out/'  &c. 

Rfed. 
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Thou !  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  Icfs,  in  his  beard,  than  thou 
haft.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  rcafon  but  bccaufe  thou  haft 
hazel  eyes ;  What  eye,  but  fuch  an  eye,  would  fpjr 
out  fuch  a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels^ 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head  hath 
been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling* 
Thou  hart  quarrel  I'd  with  a  man  for  coughing  m 
the  ftreet,  becaufe  he  hath  waken 'd  thy  dog  that 
hath  lain  afleep  in  the  fun.  Didft  thou  not  fkll 
out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  be- 
fore Eafter?  with  another,  for  tying  his  new  fhoca 
with  old  ribband  ?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  mc 
from  quarrelling !  * 

Ben.  An  I  were  fo  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
any  man  ihould  buy  the  fee-iimple  of  ciy  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-fimple  ?  O  fimple !  * 

Eriier  Tybalt,  arid  Others. 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 
Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 
Ttb.  Follow  me  clofe,  fori  will  fpeak  to  them.* — 
Gentlemen,  good  den:  a  word  with  one  of  you. 


^  ■  tkou  ivilt  tutor  f/tt  from  quarrelling  !^  Thou  wilt  endeavour 
to  rcdrain  me,  by  prudential  advice,  from  quarrelling. 

Thus  the  quarto  1599,  and  the  folio.  The  quarto,  15*971 
reads — thou  wile  forbid  me  of  Quarrelling.  The  modem  editions, 
after  Mr.  Po}^,  read — Thou  wilt  tutor  mt  fir  quarrelling, 

Malovs* 

^  yif:  I  ^ivrf/o  aft  Sec]  Thcfe  two  fpccches  have  been  added 
fincc  the  firil  quarto,  together  with  fome  few  circumftances  in  the 
rdk  of  the  fcene,  as  well  as  in  the  enfuing  one.     S te  ev ens. 

^  Follow  mc  clofej  fir  I  ivill  /^eak  to  them.]  In  the  original 

7 
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Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple 
it  with  fomcthing;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

TrB.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  fir, 
if  you  will  give  me  occafion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  fome  occafion  without 
giving  ? 

TrB.  Mercutio,  thou  confort'fl:  with  Romeo, — 

Mer.  Confort !  what,  dofl:  thou  make  us  min- 
ftrels  ?  an  thou  make  minftrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  but  difcords :  here's  my  fiddleftick ;  here's 
that  fliall  make  you  dance.     'Zounds,  confort ! 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  into  fome  private  place. 
Or  reafon  coldly  of  your  grievances. 
Or  elfe  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze ; 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleafure,  I. 

Enfer  Romeo. 

Ttb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  fir !  here  comes 
my  man. 


copjr  this  line  is  not  found,  Tybalt  entering  alone.  In  that  of 
I  (99  we  find  this  ftage-diredion :  **  Enter  Tybalt,  Petruchio^  and 
oUiers ;"  and  the  above  line  is  inferted ;  but  I  ftrongly  fufpedl  it 
to  be  an  interpolation ;  for  would  Tybalt's  partizans  fuffer  him  to 
be  killed  without  taking  any  part  in  the  affray  ?  That  they  do  not 
join  in  it,  appears  from  the  account  given  by  Benvolio.  In  the 
original  copy  fienvolio  fays,  on  the  entrance  of  Tybalt,  "  By  my 
liead^  here  comes  a  Capuiet.**  Inftead  of  the  two  latter  words, 
we  have  in  the  quarto  1599,  the  Capuhts.     Ma  lone. 

Mr.  Malone  forgets  that,  even  in  his  own  edition  of  this  play, 
Tybalt  is  not  kill^  while  his  partifans  are  on  the  ftage.  They  go 
oot  with  him  after  he  has  wounded  Mercutio  ;  and  he  himfelf  re^ 
eaten,  unattended,  when  he  fights  with  Romeo.    SrEEVENa* 
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Mer.  But  ril  be  hang'd,  fir,  if  he  wear  your 
livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower; 
Your  worftiip,  in  that  fenfe,  may  call  him — man. 

TrB.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,^  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reafon  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excufe  the  appertaining  rage 
To  fuch  a  greeting: — Villain  am  I  none; 
Therefore  farewell ;  I  fee,  thou  know'ft  mc  not. 

TrB.  Boy,  this  ftiall  not  excufe  the  injuries 
That  thou  haft  done  me ;  therefore  turn,  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  proteft,  I  never  injur'd  thee; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canft  devife. 
Till  thou  ftialt  know  the  reafon  of  my  love : 
And  fo,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  fatisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  difiionourable,  vile  fubmiflion! 
A  lajioccata^  carries  it  away. —  [^Draws. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

TrB.  What  would'ft  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,*^  nothing,  but  one  of 
your  nine  lives  ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal, 
and,  as  you  fliall  ufe  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  reft 
of  the  eight.     Will  you  pluck  your  fword  out  of 


'  t^e  hate  I  hear  thee ^    So  the  quarto  1597.     The  fub- 

fequcnt  ancient  copies  have — the  love.  Sec,    Ma  lone. 

^  A  la  iloccata ]  Stoccata  is  the  Italian  term  for  a  thruft  or 

ftab  with  a  rapier.     So,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  1 607  : 
••  He  makes  a  thruft ;  1  with  a  fwift  paflado 
•'  Make  quick  avoidance,  and  with  this  ^occata,"  &c. 

Stebvens. 
*^  Cood  king  of  cats,]  Alluding  to  his  name.     See  p.  419,  n.  6. 

MALONBt 
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his  pilcher  by  the  ears  ?  *   make  hafte,  left  mine  be 
about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Ttb.  I  am  for  you.  [drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  fir,  your  palTado.  [They  fight. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio ; 
Beat  down  their  weapons : — Gentlemen,  for  fhame- 
Forbear  this  outrage ; — Tybalt — Mercutio — 
The  prince  exprefsly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  ftreets : — hold,  Tybalt ; — ^good  Mercutio. 
[Exeunt  Tybalt  and  bis  Partizans. 

Mrr.  I  am  hurt ; — 
A  plague  o*  both  the  houfes ! — I  am  fped : — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  fcratch,  a  fcratch ;  marry,  'tis 
enough. — 
Where  is  my  page  ? — go,  villain,  fetch  a  furgeon. 

[Exit  Page. 
Rom.  Courage,  man;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 


4  Wilt  jou  ptuck  jourjhvord  out  of  bh  pilcher  by  the  eart  ^]  Wc 
flioiild  read  fitche,  which  fignifies  a  cloke  or  coat  of  (kins,  mean- 
ing the  fcabbard.    W  a  it  b  v  it  to  n. 

The  old  quarto  reads  fcabbard.  Dr.  Warborton's  explanation 
is*  I  believe,  juft.  Nafb,  in  Pierce  Penny lefs  his  Supptication^  '  ^95» 
fpeakt  of  a  carman  in  a  leather  pilctje.  Again,  in  Decker^s  Satiro* 
wmftix^  1602: 

«<  I'll  beat  five  pounds  out  of  his  leather //i^i&." 
Agam, 

<<  Thou  haft  forgot  how  thou  ambled'ft  in  a  leather  pitchy  by  a 
play-waggon  in  the  highway,  and  took'ft  mad  Jeronimo's  part,  to 
get  fervice  among  the  mimics." 

It  appears  fr9m  this  pafTage,  that  Ben  Jonfon  adled  the  part  of 
Hierommo  in  the  Spanifli  tragedy,  the  fpeech  being  addrefTed  to 
*H§nue,  under  which  charadler  old  Ben  is  ridiculed*    Steevins. 

Vol.  XIV.  G  g 
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Mbr.  No,  'tis  not  fo  deep  as  a  well,  nor  Co  wide 
as  a  church  door ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  fervc : 
afk  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  fhall  find  me  a 
grave  man.^  I  am  pepper'd,  I  warrant,  for  this 
world : — ^A  plague  o'  both  your  houfes ! — 'Zounds^ 
a  dog,  a  rat,  a  moufe,  a  cat,  to  fcratch  a  man  to 
death !  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights 
by  the  book  of  arithmetick! — Why,  the  devil^ 
came  you  between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arnru 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  beft. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  fome  houfe,  Bcnvolio, 
Or  I  ftiall  faint. — A  plague  o'  both  your  houfes ! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me : 
I  have  it,  and  found ly  too : — Your  houfes ! 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Rom*  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 


*  —tf  grave  ««».]  After  this,  the  quarto^  1597*  continue! 
MercQtio's  Speech  as  follows : 

—A  pox  o'both  your  hoafes !  I  (hall  be  fairly  mounted  upon 
four  men's  fhoulders  for  your  houfe  of  the  Montagues  and.  the 
Capulets :  and  then  fome  jJcafantly  rogue,  fome  fexton,  fome  bafc 
flave,  (hall  write  my  epitaph,  that  Tybalt  came  and  broke  the 
prince's  laws,  and  Mercutio  was  (lain  for  the  fidl  and  fecond 
caufe.     Where's  the  furgeon  ? 

Boy,  He's  come,  fir. 

Mer.  Now  he'll  keepa  mvmbllng  in  my  guts  on  the  other  fide.-— 
Come,  fienvolio,  lend  me  thy  hand  :  A  pox  o'both  your  houict! 

Steevinsw 

"  You  (hall  find  me  a  groove  man.**  This  jcft  was  I)etter  in  old 
language,  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  Lidgate  fays,  in  his  elegy  upoa 
Chaucer : 

**  My  mader  Chaucer  now  is  grreve.'*     Farm  £r. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  quibble  in  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  1608, 
where  Vindici  dre(res  up  a  lady's  fad  I,  and  ob(erves : 

««  _(he  has  a  fomewhat^nw^  look  with  her."  STEEVBirs. 

Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Defcription  of  a  Sexton,  Cha- 
racters, 1 61 6:  "  At  every  church-ftylc  commonly  there's  an 
:ile-houfe ;  where  let  him  bee  found  never  fo  idle-patcd,  hce  is  ftill 
a  ^ra<z;^  drunkard/'   .Malone. 
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My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  ftain'd 
With  Tybalt's  flander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinfman : — O  fweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  foften'd  valour's  lleeL* 

Re-enter  Benvolio» 

Bi,}f.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead  j 
That  gallant  fpirit  hath  afpir'd  the  clouds,' 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  fcorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth 
depend ;  * 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  mud  end. 

Re^-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 
RoM.  Alive !  in  triumph !  ^  and  Mercutio  flain ! 

*  —  foften'd  <i;a/o«r'f  Heel.]  So,  \n  Corhlanus  : 
"  —  When  y?^^/ grows 
•*  Soft  as  the  parafue's  filk — *"    Ma  lone. 
'        ■    bath  afpir'd  the  clouds,']  So,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy, 
1608 : 

"  Her  haoehty  mind  is  too  lofty  for  mc  to  afpirtJ* 
We  never  ufe  this  verb  at  prefent  without  fome  particle,  as,  to 
uA  after.    Stebvens. 

So  alfo,  Marlowe,  in  his  Tamburlaine,  1 5:90 : 
•*  Until  our  bodies  turn  to  elements, 
**  And  both  our  fouls  a/pire  celeilial  thrones/*    Malone. 
■  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend  i]  This  day's  un- 
hxpipy  deftmy  hangs  over  the  days  yet  to  come.     There  will  yet 
be  more  mifchief.    Johnson. 

9  AlPvel  in  triumph!  &€•]  Thus  the  quarto,  1 597  :  for  which 
the  quarto  i  ^99  has : 

He  gan  in  triumph— 
This  in  me  fabfequent  ancient  copies  was  made^-He  gone^  Sec. 

Malons. 
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Away  to  heaven,  refpcAive  lenity,' 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  condud:  now !  * — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'ft  me ;  for  Mercutio's  foul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads. 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company ; 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  mull  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,   that  didft  confbrt 
him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  (hall  determine  that. 

[They  fight ;  Tybalt  falls. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  be  gone ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  flain : — 
Stand  not  amaz'd : ' — the  prince  will  doom  thee 

death. 
If  thou  art  taken : — hence ! — be  gone ! — away ! 

Rom.  O  !  I  am  fortune's  fool !  * 

Ben.  Why  doft  thou  ftay  ? 

[Exit  Romeo. 

9  ^— rcfpcftive  /^A/pr,]  Cool,  confidcratc  gentlenefs.  Rff/ea 
formerly  figmfied  conficferation ;  prudential  caution.  So,  in  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

«*  Re/pec^  and  reafon  well  befeem  the  fage."    Malokb. 

*  And  fire-ey^d  fury  be  my  condu^  noiw  /]  ConduSI  for  condnQor, 

So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play,  quarto,  IC97  : 
"  Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
«•  Mud  be  ray  condu3  in  the  fecret  night." 

Thus  the  firft  quarto.  In  that  of  1599  end  being  corruptly 
printed  inftead  of  ey'd,  the  editor  of  the  folio,  according  to  the 
ufual  procefs  of  corruption,  exhibited  the  line  thus : 

And  fire  andfury  be  my  condud  now.     Ma  lone. 

^  Stand  net  amaz'd  :]  i,  e.  confounded,  in  a  ftate  of  confufion. 
So,  mCymbcline:  **  I  zm  ama7:,'d  vfiih.  matter."    Stebvens* 

4  O  /  I  am  fortune's  fol!^  I  am  always  running  in  the  way 
of  evil  fo*-tunc,  like  the  fool  in  the  play.  Thou  art  death's  fool, 
\xi  Meajure  for  Meafure.     See  Dr*  Warburton's  note*     Johnmk* 

See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  499,  n.  2.    Steevens, 

In  the  lirft  copy,  Of  I  am  fortune* s  JUn:e.    Stbevens, 
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Enter  Citizens,  6fr. 

I.  C/r.  Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill'dMercutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

I.  Cir.  Up,  fir,  go  with  me; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended^   Montague,  Capulet, 
their  Wives ^  and  Others. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O  noble  prince,  I  can  difcover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  flain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  flew  thy  kinfman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  coufin  ! — O  my  brother's 
child ! 
Unhappy  fight !  ah  me,  the  blood  is  fpill'd  * 
Of  my  dear  kinfman ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true,* 
For  blood  of  ours,  flied  blood  of  Montague. — 
O  coufin,  coufin ! 

Prin.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  flain,  whom  Romeo's  hand 
did  flay; 

*  Unhappy  fizhi !  ab  mc,  the  bkodhfpitld — ]  Thepronoun-^ 
flir,  has  been  interted  by  the  recommendation  of  the  following  note. 

Steevens. 
The  qoartOy  1 5:97,  reads  : 

Unhappy  fignt !  ah,  the  blood  is  fpill'd  — • 
The  quarto  1 509,  and  the  fubfequent  ancient  co{)ies,  have : 

O  prince  I  C5  coufin !  hulband  I  O,  the  blood  is  fpill'd,  &c« 
The  modem  editors  have  followed  neither  copy.     The  word 
m$  was  probably  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Unhappy  fight!  ah  me^  the  blood  is  fpiird»  &c.  Malonb* 
6  at  thou  art  true,]  As  thou  ziijuji  and  upright.  Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  HI : 

«'  And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  jaft,— «"  STiBVBNf. 
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Romeo  that  fpoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel'  was,  and  urg'd  withal* 
Your  high  difpleafure : — All  this — uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly 

bow'd, — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  fpleen 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  ftecl  at  bold  Mcrcutio's  bread ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  fcorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  afide,  and  with  the  other  fends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whofe  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
Hold^  friends  !  friends^  part !  and,  fwifter  than  hi» 

tongue,  ^ 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points. 
And  'twixt  them  ruflies ;  underneath  whofe  arm 
A  n  envious  thruft  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  ftout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled : 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertained  revenge. 
And  to't  they  go  like  lightning ;  for,  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  ftout  Tybalt  flain; 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly : 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

Lj.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinfman  to  the  Montague, 
AfFedion  makes  him  falfe,''  he  fpeaks  not  true: 

'   Hq*w  mc^  the  quarrel ]  Hovfjlight^  how  unimforiaMi,  haw 

petty.     So,  in  the  lad  lift, 

"  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
•'  Of  dear  import,"     Johnson. 
Sec  alfo  VoK  XII.  p.  587,  n.  7.     Malone. 

•  and  urg^d  nmthal — ]  The  reft  of  this  ipeech  was  new 

written  by  the  poet,  as  well  as  a  part  of  what  follows  in  the  fame 
fcene.     Steevbns. 

9  Affediott  makes  him  falfe,]  The  charge  of  falfehood  on  Ben- 
volio,  though  produced  at  hazard,  is  very  juft.    The  author,  whq 
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Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  ftrife. 
And  all  thofe  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life : 
I  beg  for  juftice,  which  thou,  prince,  mull  give; 
Romeo  flew  Tybalt,  Romeo  muft  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  flew  him,  he  flew  Mercutio; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe? 

MoN.  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 
friend ; 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  ftiould  end. 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prjn.  And,  for  that  offence. 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
I  have  an  intereft  in  your  hates'  proceeding,* 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding; 
But  ril  amerce  you  with  fo  ftrong  a  fine. 
That  you  fliall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine: 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  fliall  purchafe  out  abufes,' 
Therefore  ufe  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  hafte, 
Elfe,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  laft:. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  thofe  that  kill.* 

[Exeunt. 

feems  to  intend  the  chara£ler  of  Benvolio  as  ^ood,  meant  perhaps 
to  (how,  how  the  bed  minds,  in  a  flate  of  fadion  and  difcord,  are 
detorted  to  criminal  partiality.     J  oh  n  so  n. 

*  in  your  hates'  proceedin^^    This,   as  Mr.  Steevens  has 

obferved,  is  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto,  1597.  From  that 
copy,  in  almofl  every  fpeech  of  this  play,  readmgs  have  been 
drawn  by  the  modem  editors,  much  preferable  to  thofe  of  the 
facceeding  ancient  copies.  The  quarto  of  1 509  reads«-y&^ar/x  pro- 
ceeding; and  the  corruption  was  adopted  in  the  folio.    Malonb. 

5  Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  Jhall  purchaie  out  ahufes^  This  wai 
probably  defigned  as  a  covert  ftroke  at  the  church  of  Rome,  by  which 
the  different  prices  of  murder,  inceft,  and  all  other  crimes,  were 
minutely  fettled,  and  as  ihamelefsly  received.    Steevbiis. 

4  Mercy  hut  murders^  pardoning  thofe  that  kilL]  So,  in  Hale'f 
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SCENE    11. 
A  Room  in  Capulct's  bou/e. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Gallop  apace^  you  fiery-footed  deeds. 
Towards  Phoebus'  manfion ;  *  fuch  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  weft. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.* — 
Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  night ! 
That  run-away's  eyes  may  wink; '  and  Romeo 

Memorials:  "  When  I  find  myfelf  fwaycd  to  mercy,  let  me  ic- 
inember  likewife  that  there  is  a  mercy  due  to  the  country." 

Thus  the  quarto  1 599,  and  the  folio.    The  fentiment  here  en- 
forced is  difierent  from  that  found   in  the  firft  edition,  1597, 
There  the  prince  concludes  his  fpeech  with  thefe  words : 
Pity  fhall  dwell,  and  govern  with  us  ftill ; 
Mercy  to  ail  but  murderers, — pardoning  none  that  kill. 

Maloni. 
Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  239,  n.  8.    Steevens. 
5  Gallop  apace,  jou  fiery -footed  Jieeds, 
Towards  Phcebus*  manfion  \  &c.]    Our  author  probably  re- 
tnembered  Marlowe's  King  Edivard  IL  which  was  performed  be- 
fore 1  593  : 

•*  Gallop  apace ^  bright  Phoebus,  through  the  fltic, 
**  And  duiky  night  in  rufty  iron  car ; 
«*  Between  you  both,  (horten  the  time,  I  pray, 
••  That  I  may  fee  that  moft  defired  day."    Malone. 
'»    Phcebus*  manfim ;]  The  fecond  quarto  and  folio  read* 
fhcthus*  lodging.    Steevens. 

^  iaunediatelyj]  Here  ends  this  fpeech  in  the  elded  quarto. 

I'he  reft  of  the  fcene  has  likewife  received  confiderable  alterations 
and  additions.    Steevens. 

'  Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  hyve- performing  night, 
That  ron-away's  eyes  maywink ;  &c.]  What  run-aways  ar^  theie, 
whofe  eyes  Juliet  is  wifhin^  to  have  ftopt  ?  Macbeth,  we  may 
remember,,  makes  an  invocation  to  night  much  in  the  fame  ftrain : 

"  Come,  feeling  night, 

"  Scarf  \M^  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day,**  &c. 
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Leap  to  thcfc  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unfeen ! — 

So  Juliet  would  have  night's  darknefs  obfcure  the  great  ere  of 
the  day,  the  Jun ;  whom  coniidering  in  a  poetical  light  as  PLtbus, 
draw  n  in  his  car  with  fiery-footed  ftccds,  and  pofting  through  the 
heavens,  (he  very  properly  calls  him,  with  regard  to  the  fwiftneft 
of  his  courfe,  the  run-tnuay*  In  the  like  manner  our  poet  fpeaks 
of  the  night  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

•«  For  the  clofe night  doth  play  the  run-enuay*  Ware  urto n. 

Mr.  Heath  juftly  obferves  on  this  emendation,  that  the  fun  it 
ne«9Bflhril}  aSf.  ut  as  foon  as  night  begins,  and  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  Juliet,  who  has  juft  complained  of  his  tedioufnels, 
Ihould  call  him  a  runaway"    Ma  lone. 

The  conftruAion  of  this  paffagc,  however  elliptical  or  perverfc, 
I  believe  to  be  as  follows : 

May  that  run-away* s  eyes  ivinkl 

Or, 

That  run-anvay^s  eyes,  may  {they)  nvink  ! 
Thefe  ellipfes  are  frequent  in  Spenler ;  and  that  for  oh  !  that^  if 
not  uncommon,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  in  a  note  on  the  firil  fcene 
olThe  Winter* s  Tale.  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  Aft  III.  fc.  vi : 
**  That  ever  I  fliould  call  thee  caft-away  !'* 
Again,  xnT'welfth  Night,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii.  «  Mai.  I  tdl  thee, 
I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  as  any  man  in  Illyria." 

«•  Clo.  WcU-a-day. — That  you  were,  fir!"  L  e.  Oh  that  yoa 
were !     Again,  in  Timon,  Aft  IV  : 

**  That  nature,  being  ficlc  of  man's  unkindnefs, 
**  Should  yet  be  hungry!" 
Juliet  firft  wiihes  for  the  aofence  of  the  fun,  and  then  invokes 
the  night  to  fpread  its  curtain  clofe  around  the  world : 

"  Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  night !" 
next,  recolJefting  that  the  nieht  would  feem  (hort  to  her,  (he  fpeaks 
of  it  as  of  a  run-away,  whole  flight  (he  would  wifli  to  retard,  and 
whofe  q'es  (he  would  blind  left  they  ihould  make  difcoveries.     The 
tns  §/  night  are  the  (lars,  fo  called  in  The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 
Ut,  Warburton  has  already  proved  that  Shakfpeare  terms  the  night 
a  rtoh-anjjay  in  The  Merchant  nf  Venice  :  and  in  The  Fair  Maid  of 
the  Exchange,  1607,  it  is  fpoken  of  under  the  fame  charafter : 
*•  The  night  hath  play'd  the  fwift-foot  run-away." 
Romeo  was  not  cxpefted  by  Juliet  till  the  fun  was  gone,  and 
therefore  it  was  of  no  confequence  to  her  that  any  eyes  (hould 
wink  but  thofeof  the  night ;  for,  as  Ben  Jonfon  fays  in  Sejanus ; 
*•  — night  hath  many  eyes, 
**  Whereof,  tho*  moil  do  fleep,  yet  fome  are  fpies." 

Stbbvens. 
That  feems  not  to  be  the  optative  adverb  utinamt  but  the  pro- 
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Lovers  can  fee  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  :'  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  beft  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night/ 
Thou  fober-fuited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lofe  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  ftainlefs  maidenhoods  : 
Hood  my  unmanned  blood  ^  bating  in  my  cheeks. 


noun  ifta*     Thefe  lines  contain  no  wi(h,  but  a  reafon  for  Juliet's 
preceding  wi(h  for  the  approach  of  cloudy  night ;  for  in  foch  a 
night  there  may  be  no  (lar-iight  to  difcover  our  Itolen  pleafoies: 
"  That  run-away  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
"  Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalk'd  of  and  unicen." 

Blackstone. 

^  Lwers  can  fee  to  do  their  amorous  rites 

By  their  onvn  heauiies  :]  So,  in  Marlowe *s  Hero  and  Leamier: 

««  —dark  night  is  Cupid's  day." 

The  quartos  1 599  and  1 609*  and  the  folio  read — And  by  tbdr 

own  beauties.     In  the  text  the  undated  quarto  has  been  followed* 

Maloke. 

Milton,  in  his  Comusy  might  here  have  been  indebted  to  Shak- 
fpcare : 

•*  Virtue  could  fee  to  do  what  virtue  would, 
**  By  her  own  radiant  Ijj^ht,  though  fun  and  moon 
'•  Were  in  the  flat  fea  funk."    Ste evens. 
-  —  Comey  civil nighty'\  Civil  is grave^ decently f'Aemn.  John SQN. 
See  As  you  like  it.  Vol.  VI.  p.  85,  n.  8.     Stbevens. 
So,  in  our  poet's  Lover's  Complaint : 

**  — my  white  ftole  of  chaftity  I  daff'd, 
**  Shook  oflF  my  fobcr  guards  and  r/W  fears."     MaLoke. 
^  unmanned  blood — ]  Blood  yet  unacquainted  with  man. 

Johnson. 
Uood  mj  unmanned  hlocd  bating  in  my  cheeks,]  Thefe  arc  tcrmi 
of  falconry.  An  unmanned  hawk  is  one  that  is  not  brought  to 
endure  company.  Bating  (not  baiting,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
printed)  is  fluttering  with  the  wings  as  ilriving  to  fly  away.  So,  in 
ben  Jonfon's  .SW  Shepherd: 

•*  A  hawk  yet  half  fo  haggard  and  uumann'd,"* 
Again,    in   an    old  ballad   intitled   Prettie    Comparifom  ivittily 
gytiumifd,  S:c : 

••  Or  like  a  hanvi  that's  never  man* J, 
"  Or  like  a  hide  before  'tis  tan'd." 
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With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  ftrange  lave,  grown 

bold/ 
Think  true  love  afted,  fimple  modefty. 
Come,  night ! — Come,  Romeo !  come,  thou  day  in 

night  1 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  fnow  on  a  raven's  back.* — 
Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd 

night,'' 
Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  fhall  die,** 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars,* 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  fo  fine. 

Again,  in  Tbe  Booh  of  Haivijftg,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date ,  **  It  is 
called  bating,  for  (he  batetb  with  herfelfe  moft  often  caufeleflc," 

Stbbvbns. 

Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  502,  n.  4.  To  hood  at  hawk,  that  is,  to  cover 
its  head  with  a  hood,  was  an  ufual  pradlice,  before  the  bird  was 
fufiered  to  fly  at  its  quarry.     Ma  lone. 

If  the  hawk  flew  with  its  booJ  on,  how  could  it  poflibly  fee  the 
ibbjeA  of  its  purfuit  ?  The  bood  was  always  taken  off  before  the  bird 
was  difmifled.     ^^ee  Vol.  IX.  p.  394,  n.  2.     Steevens. 

4 grown  bo/d,]  This   is  Mr.  Rowe's  emendation.     The 

did  copies  for  gnnvn  have  gronv.     Ma  lone. 

*  Whiter  than  ttenjjfn(nx)  on  a  ra'vens  back,']  The  quarto  1599, 
and  the  folio — A/on.  The  line  is  not  in  the  firft  quarto.  I'he 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  reads — 9h  a 
raven's  back;  and  fo,  many  of  the  modem  editors.    Malone. 

I  profefs  myfelf  to  be  flill  one  of  this  peccant  fraternity. 

Steevens. 

*  —  black'bronu  d  night ^  So,  in  King  John  : 

**  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  b/aci  broiu  0/ night  J'  St  s  evens. 

'  ivben  he  Jhall  die^  This  emendation  is  drawn  from  the 

undated  quarto.  The  quarto  of  i  999,  1609,  ^^^  ^^  folio,  read- 
when  /  (hall  die.     Malonb. 

*  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars,  &c.]  The  fame  childifh 
thought  occurs  in  The  Wi/dom  of  Doff  or  Dodjfoll,  which  was  aftcd 
before  the  year  1 596 : 

•*  The  glorious  parts  of  faire  Lucilb, 

**  Take  them  and  joine  them  in  the  heavenly  fpheres ; 

**  And  fixe  them  there  as  an  eternal  light, 

**  For  lovers  to  adore  and  wonder  at."    Steevens. 
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That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  nighty 

And  pay  no  worlhip  to  the  garifh  fun,* — 

O,  I  have  bought  the  manfion  of  a  love,' 

But  not  poflefs'd  it ;  and,  thoufjh  I  am  fold. 

Not  yet  enjoy'd :  So  tedious  is  this  day. 

As  is  the  night  before  fome  feftival 

To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 

And  may  not  wear  them.  O,  here  comes  my  nurfe» 

Enter  Nurfe,  with  cords. 

And  fhe  brings  news;   and  every  tongue,  that 

fpeaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  (peaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurfe,  what  news?  What  halt  thou  there? 

the  cords. 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[Throws  tbem  down. 

*  — -//^r  gari(h,/2f«.]  Milton  had  this  fpeech  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  wrote  //  Penjerofo : 

**  CrT'i/ night, 

*•  Thou  fober->///'</ matron." — Shakfpeare. 

*•  Till  crvil'fuited  mom  appear."— M/7/w. 

**  Pay  no  worlhip  to  the  garijb  fun." — Sbdkfpeare, 

*•  Hide  me  from  day's ^0r^  eye." — Milton.    Johnson. 

I J  i7r^  is  gaudy,  ihowy.     So,  m  King  Richard  III : 
«*  A  dream  of  what  thou  waft,  a  garijh  flag.** 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  1598 : 
«*  —  march'd  like  players 
"  With  ^^n;^  robes." 
It  fometimes  fignifies  wild,  flighty.    So»  in  the  following  in- 
rtance:  **  ftarting  up  and  gairijhly  flaring  about,  efpecially  on 
the  face  of  Eliofto,'*    Hinde's  Eliojio  Libidinofo^  1606.  Ste evens. 
9         ■  I  hove  bought  the  manfion  of  a  love,]  So,  in  Antwy  and 
CsliOfatra  : 

•*  —  the  ftrong  bafe  and  building  of  my  l<n*e 

"  Is  as  the  very  center  to  the  earth,  • 

"  Drawing  all  thingi  to  it."    Malons. 
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Jul.  Ah  me !  what  news !  why  doft  thou  wring 
thy  hands  ? 

Nurse.  Ah  well-a-day!  he's  dead,  he's  dead, 
he's  dead ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone ! — 
Alack  the  day ! — he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead ! 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  fo  envious  ? 

Nurse.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot : — O  Romeo !  Romeo ! — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo ! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  doft  torment 
me  thus  ? 
This  torture  (hould  be  roar'd  in  difmal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  flain  himfelf?  fay  thou  but  /,* 
And  that  bare  vowel  /  fhall  poifon  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice :  * 


• /aj  thou  but  I,]  In  Shakfpcarc's  time  (as  Theobald  has 

obfenredy)  the  affirmative  particle  ay  was  ufually  written  /»  and 
beic  it  is  neceiDury  to  retain  the  old  fpelling.    Ma  lone. 

'  —  death  dartinf  eye  of  cockatrice  .*]  See  Vol.  X.  p.  96,  n.  9, 
andp.  112,  n./^    NIalokb. 

Tne  flranee  lines  that  follow  here  in  the  common  books«  are  not 
in  die  old  edition.     Po  p  b« 
The  ftrange  lines  are  thefe : 

I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  fuch  an  I> 
Or  thefe  eyes  (hot,  that  make  thee  anfwer  L 
If  he  be  flain,  fay — I ;  or  if  not,  no : 
Brief  founds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 
Thefe  I'nes  hardly  dcfcrve  emendation ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  their  ni  :.mneis  has  not  placed  them  below  tne  malice 
of  fortune,  the  firft  two  of  them  being  evidently  tranfpofed;  we 
ihould  read : 

that  bare  vowel  /  (hall  poifon  more. 

Than  the  death -darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 
Or  thofe  eyes  Jboty  that  make  thee  anfwer,  I. 
I  am  not  I,  6cz.     Johnson. 
I  think  the  tranfpofition  recommended  may  be  (pared*    The 
fecond  line  is  corrupted.     Read  Jbut  inftead  of  Jbot^  and  then  the 
meaning  will  be  fufficienti/  intelligible. 
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I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  fuch  an  /; 

Or  thofe  eyes  fhut,  that  make  thee  anfwrer,  /. 

If  he  be  flain,  fay — /;  or  if  not,  no : 

Brief  founds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 

Nurse.  I  faw  the  wound,  I   faw  it  with  mine 
eyes,— 
God  fave  the  mark !  ♦ — here  on  his  manly  bread : 
A  piteous  corfe,  a  bloody  piteous  corfe ; 
Pale,  pale  as  alhes,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood ; — I  fwoonded  at  the  fight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break 
at  once ! 
To  prifon,  eyes !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  refign ;  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  prefs  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  bed  friend  I  had ! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honeft  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  ftiould  live  to  fee  thee  dead ! 

yuL.  Whatftormis  this,  that  blows  fo  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  flaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ?  * — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  found  the  general  doom ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  baniftied ; 
Romeo,  that  kiird  him,  he  is  banifhed. 


Shot^  however,  may  be  the  fame  as  ^»/.  So,  in  Chaucer's 
MilUr's  Tale,  Mr.Tyrwhitt's  edit.  ver.  3358  : 

"  And  dreffcd  him  up  by  a^o/ window."    Steevens. 

*  God  /rve  the  mark  A]  This  proverbial  exclamation  occurs  again, 
with  equal  obfcurity,  m  Othello,  Aft  I.  fc.  i.  See  note  on  that 
paffage.     S  t  e  b  v  e  xs. 

^  My  dear-lov'd  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  F]  The  quarto,  r599> 
and  the  folio,  read. 

My  detire/i  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 

Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  prcfent  reading  from  the  original  copy 
•fi597.    Malonb« 
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JvL.  O  God !— did  Romeo's  hand  (hed  Tybalt's 
blood? 

Nurse.  It  did,  it  did ;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

yuL.  O  fcrpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow 'ring  face  1  * 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  fo  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove- feathered  raven ! '  wolvifti-ravening  lamb ! 
Defpifed  fubftance  of  divineft  Ihow ! 


^  O  fcrpent  iearff  hid  nvitb  a  flow'ring  face  /]  The  fame  images 
occur  in  Macheth : 

**  look  like  the  innocent  flowery 

*'  But  be  the  ferpent  under  it,"     Henley. 
O  ferpent  hearty  hid  luith  a  fotu'ring  face  / 
Did  e<ver  dragcn  keep  fo  fair  a  cave  r\  So,  in  King  yohm  : 
**  Rafh,  inconfiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
*•  fVith  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons'  fphensJ' 
Again,  in  King  Hestry  VIII: 

'*  You  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts." 
The  line.  Did  ever  dragon ^  ^c,  and  the  following  eight  lines, 
are  not  in  the  quarto,  1597.    Malone. 

^  Dov€'featber*d  raven  /  &c,]  In  old  editions. 

Ravenous  dove,  feather  d  raven^  Sec, 
The  four  following  lines  not  in  the  firft  edition,  as  well  as  fome 
others  which  I  have  omitted.    Pope* 
Ravenous  dove,  feather  d  raven^ 

IVolvi/h-ra^vemng  lamb  /]  This  paflage  Mr.  Pope  has  thrown 
out  of  the  text,  becaufe  thefe  two  noble  bemifticbs  are  inharmonious : 
but  is  there  no  fuch  thing  as  a  crutch  for  a  labouring,  halting 
verfe  ?  Til  venture  to  reftore  to  the  poet  a  line  that  is  m  his  own 
node  of  thinking,  and  truely  worthy  of  him.  Ravenous  was 
blunderingly  coined  out  of  raven  and  ravening ;  and  if  we  only 
throw  it  out,  we  gain  at  once  an  harmonious  verfe,  and  a  proper 
contraft  of  epithets  and  images : 

Dove-feather'd  raven !  wolvifh-rav'ning  lamb ! 

Theobald. 
The  quarto  15991  ^"^  folio,  rend  : 

Ravenous  dove-feather'd  raven,  wolvifh-ravening  lamb. 
The  word  ravenous,  which  was  written  probably  in  the  manu* 
fcript  by  miftake  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Une,  for  ravening,  and 
dien  ilruck  out,  crept  from  thence  to  the  place  where  it  appears.  It 
was  properly  rejeded  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Malon  e. 
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Juft  oppofitc  to  what  thou  juftly  fccm'ft, 
A  damned  faint/  an  honourable  villain ! — 
0»  nature !  what  hadft  thou  to  do  in  hell» 
When  thou  did'ft  bower  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefh  ? — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter^ 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  ihould  dwell 
In  fuCh  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurse.  There's  no  truft. 

No  faith,  no  honefty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forfwom,  all  naught,  all  dilTemblers. — 
Ah,  Where's  my  man  ?  give  me  fome  aqua  'vita  ;— 
Thefe  griefs,  thefc  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  mc 

old.' 
Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

JvL.  Blifter'd  be  thy  tongue. 

For  fuch  a  wifh !  he  was  not  born  to  (hime : 
Upon  his  brow  Ihame  is  afham'd  to  fit ;  * 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  bead  was  I  to  chide  at  him ! 

Nurse.  Will  you  fpeak  well  of  him  that  kill'd 
your  coufin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hufband  ? 


'  A  damned  /auu,]  The  qoano  i  $90,  for  danmei  has    i& 
the  fir(l  folio  dimme.    The  reading  ot  the  text  is  foand  in  the 
undated  qoarto.    M alone* 

y  Thefe  griefs^  thefe  'Woes,  theft  fBrrvuot  make  me  oUJ]  So,  in  OOT 
author's  Crvers  ComfUdmt  : 

**  Not  age,  hot  forrow,  over  me  hath  power. "  Maloms. 

*  Uym  hit  hrow  fbame  it  afbam^d  to  fit ;]  So,  in  Painter's  Pedmee 
cf  Fleajure^  torn.  ii.  p.  223:  "  Is  it  poffible  that  under  fnch 
beaniie  and  rare  comelinefle,  diflojaltie  and  tieafon  may  have  their 
fiedn  and  lodging  ?"  The  image  of  ihame/ir//v^  on  the  brow»  b  not 
inuiepoem.    Stectsks. 
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Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  fhall  fmooth  thy 

name,' 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it?^ — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  mycoufin? 
That  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  hulband: 
Back,  foolifti  tears,*  back  to  your  native  fpring  j 

*  — —  tvbat  tongue  Jhall  fmooth  thy  name,']  To  fmooth  in  anci- 
ent language,  is  to  ftroke^  to  carefs,  to  fondle*  So,  in  Pericles  : 
«•  Sccm'd  not  to  ftrikc,  hvLi  fmooth."  See  Vol*  XIII.  p,  419, 
n.  8.    Stbevens. 

^  Abf  poor  my  lord,  tuhat  tongue  Jhall  fmooth  thy  name. 
When  I,  thy  tbree^hours  njutfe,  barve  mangled  it  f]  So,  in  the 
poem  already  quoted : 

•*  An  cruel  murdering  tongue,  murderer  of  others*  £ime, 
*'  How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  touch  the  honoor  of  hii 

namer 
**  Whofe  deadly  foes  do  yield  him  due  and  earned  praife, 
*'  For  though  his  freedom  be  bereft,  his  honour  not  decayg, 
•«  Why  blam'ft  thou  Romeus  for  flaying  of  Tvbalt  ? 
••  Since  he  is  guiitlefs  quite  of  all,  and  Tybalt  bears  the 

fault. 
*'  Whither  (hall  he,  alas !  poor  banifh'd  man,  now  fly  ? 
•*  What  place  of  fuccour  (hall  he  feek  beneath  the  ftarry 

&y? 
*'  Since  (he  purfueth  him,  and  him  defames  by  wrong, 
"  That  in  diftrefs  (hould  be  his  fort,  and  only  rampire 
ftrong."    Ma  LONE. 

Agsdn,  in  Fainter* s  Palace  of  Pleafure :  "  Where  from  hence- 
forth fliall  be  his  refuge  ?  iith  (he,  which  ought  to  be  the  only 
bnlwarke  and  aflined  repare  of  his  diftrefle,  doth  perfue  and  defame 
him."    Henderson. 

»  Bad,  foolifli  tears,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Tempefl: 

**  1  am  a  fool 

**  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of."  Steevbks. 
••  Back,"  fays  (he,  *'  to  your  native fource,  you  fooUfh  tears  !  Pro* 
ferty  you  ought  to  flvw  only  on  melancholy  occafions ;  hut  noiv  you 
arromntfiy  fhedyour  tributary  drops  for  an  etent  [the  death  of  Tybalt 
and  the  fubfcquent  efcape  of  my  belored  Romeo]  *wbich  is  infant 
to  me  a  fubjed  of  joy, — Tybalt,  if  be  could,  luould  have  flain  my 
bufband",  but  my  bujband  is  alive,  and  has  flam  Tybalt*  This  is  a 
Jkurce  of  joy,  not  of  for  row  :  wherefore  then  do  I  weep  f     Malone. 

Vol.  XIV.  H  h 
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Juft  oppofite  to  wHat  thou  juftly  fccm'ft, 
A  damned  faint/  an  honourable  villain ! — 
O,  nature  1  what  hadlt  thou  to  do  in  hell. 
When  thou  did'ft  bower  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefh  ? — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter,. 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  Ihould  dwell 
In  fuCh  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurse.  There's  no  truft. 

No  faith,  no  honefty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forfworn,  all  naught,  all  dilTemblers. — 
Ah,  Where's  my  man?  give  me  fome  aqua  vita:—* 
Thefe  griefs,   thefe  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  mc 

old.' 
Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

Jul.  Blifter'd  be  thy  tongue. 

For  fuch  a  wiih !  he  was  not  born  to  (hame : 
Upon  his  brow  Ihame  is  afham'd  to  fit ;  * 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beafi:  was  I  to  chide  at  him  I 

Nurse.  Will  you  fpeak  well  of  him  that  kill'd 
your  coufin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hufband  ? 


>  if  damned  yaifltfy]  The  qaarto  iS99»  ioi  dammed  haa — dimmei 
the  fir(l  folio  d/mtif.  The  reading  ot  the  text  is  found  in  the 
undated  quarto.    Ma  lone. 

'J  Theje  griefs^  thefe  fwoes,  theje  Jomnut  make  me  oldJ\  So,  in  OW 
author's  Lover* s  Coniflamt : 

*«  Not  age,  but  forrow^  over  me  hath  power,"  Ma  love. 

*  Upon  bis  Brow  fiame  is  ajham'd  to  fit ;]  So,  in  Painter's  Palace 
of  Fleafure,  torn.  ii.  p.  223:  "  Is  it  poffible  that  under  fuch 
beantie  and  rare  comelinefle,  dilloyahie  and  treafon  may  have  their 
fiedfre  and  lodging  V  The  image  of  ihame////xr^  on  the  brow,  b  not 
in  uie  poem.    St e evens. 
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Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  fhall  fmooth  thy 

name,^ 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  It?^ — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  my  coufin  ? 
That  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  hulband: 
Back,  foolifti  tears,*  back  to  your  native  fpringj 

^  — ^  tvbat  tongue  Jball  fmooth  thy  fiame,]  To  fmooth  in  anci« 
cnt  language^  is  to  ftrokc,  to  care/s,  to  fondle.  So,  in  Pericles  : 
«•  Sccm'd  not  to  ftrike,  hMt  fmooth.*'  See  Vol*  XIII.  p.  419, 
n.  8.    Stbevens. 

^  Ahf  poor  my  lord,  nvhat  tongue  fball  fmooth  thy  name^ 
When  /,  thy  three-hours  nvife,  hasve  mangled  it  ^]  So,  in  the 
poem  already  quoted : 

•«  Ah  cruel  murdering  tongue,  murderer  of  others*  £ime, 
**  How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  touch  the  honour  of  hit 

namer* 
•*  Whofe  deadly  foes  do  yield  him  due  and  earned  praife, 
**  For  though  his  freedom  be  bereft,  his  honour  not  decayg, 
•*  Why  blam'ft  thou  Romcus  for  flaying  of  Tvbalt  ? 
*'  Since  he  is  guiltlefs  quite  of  all,  and  Tybalt  bean  the 

fault. 
••  Whither  (hall  he,  alas !  poor  banilh'd  man,  now  fly  ? 
"  What  place  of  fuccour  (hall  he  feek  beneath  the  flarry 

&y? 
*'  Since  (he  purfueth  him,  and  him  defames  by  wrong, 
"  That  in  aiflrefs  (hould  be  his  fort,  and  only  rampire 
ftrong/'    Ma  LONE* 

Again,  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure :  **  Where  from  lience- 
forth  fliall  be  his  refuge  ?  iith  (he,  which  ought  to  be  the  only 
bnlwarke  and  aflined  repare  of  his  diftrefle,  doth  perfue  and  defame 
him/'    Henderson. 

*  Back,  foolifli  tearsy  &c.]  So,  in  The  Tempefl: 

**  1  am  ^.  fool 

"  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of."    Steevbns. 

••  Back,**  fays  (he,  *'  to  your  native fource,  you  foolifh  tears  !  Pro» 
ferlj  you  ought  to  flotv  only  on  melancholy  occafions ;  hut  noiv  you 
§rt9Heoufly  Jhedyour  tributary  drops  for  an  e<vent  [the  death  of  Tybalt 
and  the  fubfequent  efcape  of  my  belored  Romeo]  nuhich  is  infant 
t9  me  a  fuhjeQ  of  joy, — Tybalt,  if  be  could,  luould  have  flain  mj 
hmjhaud',  but  my  hujhand  is  alive,  and  has  flain  Tybalt.  This  is  a 
fittrce  of  Joy,  not  of  for  row  :  wherefore  then  do  I  weep  T    Maloke. 
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Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 

Which  you,  miftaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 

My  hufband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  flain  j 

Arid  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  flain  my  huC 

band : 
All  this  is  comfort ;  Wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worfer  than  Tybalt's  deaths 
That  murder'd  me :  I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But,  O !  it  prefles  to  my  memory. 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  finners'  minds : 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo — baniflbed; 
That — banijhedy  that  one  word — banijhed. 
Hath  flain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts.*    Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or, — if  four  woe  delights  in  fellowftiip,* 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, — 
Why  followed  not,  when  flie  faid — Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both. 
Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  ? ' 


5  Hath  flain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts, "]  Hath  put  Tybalt  out  of  my 
mind  9  as  if  out  of  being.     Johnson. 

The  true  meaning  is, — I  am  more  affcf^ed  by  Romeo's  banifh- 
ment  than  I  ihould  be  by  the  death  of  ten  thoufand  fuch  relations 
as  Tybalt.     Ritson. 

Hath  flain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts.']  That  is,  is  worfc  than  the  lofi 
of  ten  thoufand  Tybalts.  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  cannot  be  right ; 
for  the  paffagc  itfelf  (hows  that  Tybalt  was  not  out  of  her  mind. 

M.  Mason. 

*  four  nvoe  delights  in  fellomofhip^  Thus  the  Latin  hextme- 
tcr :  (I  know  not  whence  it  comes) 

Solamen  miferis  focios  habuiffe  doloris*     St  sevens. 
So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucre ce  : 

•*  And  fellowfhip  in  woe  doth  woe  afluage, 
*•  As  palmers'  chat  makes  (hort  their  pilgrimage." 
Again,  in  King  Lear : 

*'  — the  mind  much  fufierance  doth  o'cr-lkip, 

**  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowfhip.** 

Maloni. 
^  fflfich  modem  lamentation  &€•]    This  line  is  left  out  of  the 
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But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banijbcd^ — to  fpcak  that  word. 

Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  flain,  all  dead : — Romeo  is  banijhed^ — 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  meafure,  bound. 

In  that  word's  death;   no   words   can  that  woe 

found. — • 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurfe? 

Nurse.  Wccpingand  wailing  over Tybalt*scorfe : 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

yuL.  Wafh  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine 
Ihall  be  fpent. 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  baniftimcnt. 
Take  up  thofe  cords  : — Poor  ropes,  you  arebeguil'd. 
Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed ; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 
Come,  cords ;  come,  nurfe ;  Til  to  my  wedding 

bed; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  I 

Nurse.  Hie  to  your  chamber:  Til  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I'll  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

yuL.  O  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true 
knight. 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  lad  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

kter  editions,  I  fuppofe  becaufe  the  editors  did  not  remember  that 
Shakfpeare  ufes  modern  for  common^  or  flight :  I  believe  it  was  in 
his  time  confounded  in  colloquial  language  with  moderate. 

JOHNSOlf. 

It  means  only  trite ^  common.     So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

**  Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inilances." 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  n.9.    Steevens. 
Sc9  VoL  VI.  p.  252,  n.  9.    Malonk. 
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I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  fuch  an  /; 

Or  thofe  eyes  (hut,  that  make  thee  anfwrcr,  /. 

If  he  be  flain,  fay — /;  or  if  not,  no : 

Brief  founds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 

Nurse.  I  faw  the  wound,  I   faw  it  with   mine 
eyes,— 
God  fave  the  mark !  * — here  on  his  manly  breaft : 
A  piteous  corfe,  a  bloody  piteous  corfe; 
Pale,  pale  as  allies,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood ; — I  fwoonded  at  the  light. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart ! — ^poor  bankrupt,  break 
at  once ! 
To  prifon,  eyes !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  refign ;  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  prefs  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  bell  friend  I  had! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honeft  gentleman ! 
That  ever  I  Ihould  live  to  fee  thee  dead ! 

yuL.  What  ftorm  is  this,  that  blows  fo  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  flaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  coulin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ?  * — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  found  the  general  doom ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banilhed ; 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banilhed. 


Sboi^  however,  may  be  the  fame  as  J&uf.  So,  in  Chaucer's 
Miller's  Tale^  Mr.T>Twhitt*s  edit.  ver.  335;8  : 

••  And  dreffed  him  up  by  z.ft>ot  window."    Steevens. 

4  God  fave  the  mark  /]  This  proverbial  exclamation  occurs  again, 
with  equal  obfcurity,  m  Othello^  AA  I.  fc.  i.  Sec  note  on  that 
paflagc.    Steevexs. 

5  My  dear-lov'd  coufin^  and  mj  dearer  lordf'\  The  quarto,  1599, 
and  the  folio,  read. 

My  deareft  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 
Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  prefent  reading  from  the  original  copy 
•fi597.    Malonb. 
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Is  death  mif-term'd :  calling  death — banifliment. 
Thou  cut'ft  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  fmil'ft  upon  the  ftrokc  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  O  deadly  fin  !  O  rude  unthankfulnefs ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind  prince. 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  ru{h*d  afide  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banilhment : 
This  is  dear  mercy,*^  and  thou  feeft  it  not. 

Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy :  heaven  is 
here, 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  moufe,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her. 
But  Romeo  may  not, — More  validity, 
More  honourable  ftate,  more  courtftiip  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo :  *  they  may  feizc 


9  This  is  dear  mtrcy^  So  the  quarto  1 599,  and  the  folio.  The 
earlieit  copy  reads — This  is  mere  mercy.     Ma  lone. 

Mere  mercy^  in  ancient  language,  fignifiei  abfoiute  mercy.  So, 
in  Othello  : 

"  The  w^Ti' perdition  of  the  Turkilh  fleet." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII: 

•'  —  to  the  mere  undoing 
**  Of  all  the  kingdom."     Steeveni. 
*  More  validity. 

More  honourable  ftate^  more  courtftiip  lives 
In  carrion  flies ^  than  Romeo ;]    Validity  Teems  here  to  mean 
nmrth  or  dignity :  and  court/hip  the  ftate  of  a  courtier  permitted  to 
approach  the  higheft  prefence .    Johnson. 

Validity  is  ensployed  to  fignify  *worth  or  *value,  in  the  firft  {bene 
iA King  Lear,     Ste EVENS. 

By  courtjbip^  the  author  feems  rather  to  have  meant,  the  ftate  of 
a  lover ;  that  dalliance,  in  which  he  who  courts  or  wooes  a  lady 
ii  fometimes  indulged.  This  appears  clearly  from  the  fubfequent 
lines: 

**  they  may  feize 

**  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 

•*  And  ftcal  immortal  bleffing  from  her  lips  ;— 

'*  Fliis  may  do  this."    Ma  lone. 

H  h3 
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Juft  oppofite  to  what  thou  juftly  fccm'ft, 
A  damned  faint/  an  honourable  villain ! — 
O,  nature  !  what  hadft  thou  to  do  in  hell^ 
When  thou  did'ft  bower  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefti  ? — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter^ 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  fhould  dwell 
In  futh  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurse.  There's  no  truft. 

No  faith,  no  honefty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forfwom,  all  naught,  all  diflemblers. — 
Ah,  Where's  my  man  ?  give  me  fome  aqua  vit^e : — 
Thefc  griefs,   thefe  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  mc 

old.' 
Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

Jul.  Blifter'd  be  thy  tongue. 

For  fuch  a  wiih !  he  was  not  bom  to  fhame : 
Upon  his  brow  fhame  is  afham'd  to  fit ;  * 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crowned 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beafl  was  I  to  chide  at  him ! 

Nurse.  Will  you  fpeak  well  of  him  that  kill'd 
your  coufin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hufband  ? 


*  if  damned  /aimi,]  The  qaarto  i$9Q»  for  doffmed  has — dimmer 
the  firft  folio  iimne.  The  reading  ot  the  text  is  found  in  the 
undated  quarto.    Malon£« 

y  Thefe  griefs^  ibefe  tooes,  thefe  firrvws  make  m§  oUJ\  So,  in  OBT 
author's  L(yuer*s  Complaint : 

**  Not  age,  but  forrow,  over  me  hath  power.**  Malove. 

*  Upon  bis  hrtnv  fhame  is  afham*d  to  fit ;]  So,  in  Painter's  Palace 
of  Fleafure^  torn.  ii.  p.  225:  "  Is  it  poflible  that  under  fuch 
beautieand  rare  comelineife*  difloyaltieandtreafon  may  have  their 
fiedge  and  lodging  ?"  The  image  of  (hame^z/fv^  on  the  brow»  b  not 

in  tne  poem.    Steevsns. 
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Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  Ihall  fmooth  thy 

name,' 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it?^ — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  my  coufin? 
That  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  hufband : 
Back,  foolifli  tears,*  back  to  your  native  fpring; 

'  ■  what  tongue  Jhall  fmooth  thy  name,"]    To  fmooth  in  anci- 

ent language,  b  to  ftroke^  to  carefs^  to  fondle.  So,  in  Pericles  : 
"  Sccm'd  not  to  ftrikc,  hut  fmooth."  Sec  Vol.  XIII.  p.  419, 
n.  8.    Stbevens. 

^  jfhf  poor  my  lord^  *what  tongue  fball  fmooth  thy  name. 
When  /,  thy  three-hours  nvife,  have  mangled  it  ^]  So,  in  the 
poem  already  quoted : 

**  Ah  cruel  murdering  tongue ,  murderer  of  others*  fame, 
*'  How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  touch  the  honour  of  hit 

namer 
*'  Whofe  deadly  foes  do  yield  him  due  and  earned  praiic, 
•*  For  though  his  freedom  be  bereft,  his  honour  not  decays* 
•*  Why  blam'ft  thou  Romcus  for  flaying  of  Tvbalt  ? 
*'  Since  he  is  guiltlefs  quite  of  all,  and  Tybalt  bears  the 

fault. 
•'  Whither  (hall  he,  alas !  poor  bani(h*d  man,  now  fly  ? 
**  What  place  of  fuccour  (hall  he  feek  beneath  the  flarry 

&y? 
*'  Since  flie  purfueth  him,  and  him  defames  by  wrong, 
**  That  in  diftrefs  fliould  be  his  fort,  and  only  rampire 
ftrong,"    Ma  LONE. 

Again,  in  Painter*s  Palace  of  Pleafure :  **  Where  from  hence- 
forth fliall  be  his  refuge  ?  flth  (he,  which  ought  to  be  the  only 
bolwarke  and  aflined  repare  of  his  diilrefle,  doth  perfue  and  defame 
him/'    Henderson. 

*  Bad,  foolifh  tears,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Tempeft: 

**  1  am  a  fool 

«*  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.*'  Steevbns. 
••  Back,'*  fays  flie,  •*  to  your  native fource,  you  fooliflj  tears  !  Pro- 
ferly  you  ought  to  flonv  only  on  melancholy  occafions ;  but  noiv  you 
§rt9ngoufly  fbedyour  tributary  drops  for  an  event  [the  death  of  Tybalt 
and  the  fubfequent  efcape  of  my  beloved  Romeo]  vahich  is  in  faQ 
t9  me  a  fubjeS  of  joy, — Tybalt,  if  be  could,  luould  have  flain  mj 
bmfband',  but  my  bujband  is  alive,  and  has  flain  Tybalt.  This  is  a 
Jkurce  of  joy,  not  of  for  row :  wherefore  then  do  I  vaeep  t    Malone* 
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An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered. 

Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banifhed. 

Then  mighfft  thou  fpeak,  then  might'ft  thou  tear 

thy  hair,* 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  meafure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fru  Arife;   one  knocks;  good  Romeo,    hide 
thyfelf.  [Knocking  within* 

Rom.  Not  I;   unlefs  the  breath  of  heart-lick 
groans, 
Mift-like,  infold  me  from  the  fearch  of  eyes. 

[Knocking. 

Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock ! — Who's  there? — 
Romeo,  arife ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken : — Stay  a  while : — (land  up ; 

[Knocking. 
Run  to  my  ftudy : — By  and  by : — God's  will ! 
What  wilfulnefs '  is  this  ? — I  come,  I  come. 

[Knocking. 
Who  knocks  fo  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's 
your  will  ? 

Nurse,    [zvitbin.]  Let  me  come  in,   and  you 
fhall  know  my  errand ; 


Wert  thou  as  young  as  Juliet  my  love. 
I  only  mention  this  to  (how  the  very  high  value  of  the  early 
quarto  editions.     Malone. 

*  then  might* ft  thou  tear  thy  hair,'\  So,  in  the  poem : 

*•  Thefe  heavy  tidings  heard,  his  golden  locks  he  tare, 
«*  And  like  a  frantick  man  hath  torn  the  garments  that  he 

ware, — 
*'  He  rifeth  oft,  and  ftrikes  his  head  againft  the  walls ; 
'*  He  faileth  douoi  again,  and  loud  for  hafty  death  he  calls." 

Malone. 

5  ^W/z/ wilfulnefs ]  Thus  the  quarto  IJ9 7,  That  of  1599, 

and  the  folio,  have — What  JimpUneJs.    Malone. 
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I  come  from  lady  Juliet, 

Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Nurse.  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar. 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where's  Romeo? 

Fri.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tearg 
made  drunk. 

Nurse.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  miftrefs*  cafe, 
Juft  in  her  cafe ! 

Fri.  O  woeful  fympathy ! 

Piteous  predicament !  * 

Nurse.  Even  fo  lies  Ihe, 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubber^ 

ing:— 
Stand  up.  Hand  up ;  (land,  an  you  be  a  man  2 
For  Juliet's  fake,  for  her  fake,  rife  and  (land ; 
Why  Ihould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  O? 

RoAf.  Nurfe! 

Nurse.  Ah  fir!  ah  fir! — Well,  death's  the  end 
of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'fl:  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  flie  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  ftain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own? 
Where  is  fhe  ?  and  how  doth  (he  ?  and  what  fays 
My  conceal 'd  lady  to  our  cancelled  love  ?  ^ 

^  O  nmeful  Jympathy  ! 
Piteotts  predicament  /]    The  old  copies  give  thcfe  words  to  the 
Narfe.    One  may  wonder  the  editors  did  not  fee  that  fuch  language 
muft  necefTarily  belong  to  the  Friar.    F  a  r  m  £  R. 

Dr.  Farmer's  emendation  may  juilly  claim  that  place  in  the 
text  to  which  I  have  now  advanced  it.     Steevens, 

>  —  cancell'd^x'^/*]  The  folio  reads— ^0;/rrtf/V lore.  Johmsoit. 
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Nurse.  O,  (he  fays  nothing,  fir,  but  weeps  and 
weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed  ;  and  then  ftarts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls  ;  and  then  on  PvOnico  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  A s  i f  that  na me. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  curfed  hand 
Murder 'd  her  kinfman. — O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  mc, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  fack 
The  hateful  manfion.  [drawing  bis  /word. 

Frj.  Hold  thy  defperate  hand : 

Art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Thy  tears  are  womanifh;^  thy  wild  afts  denote 
The  unreafonable  fury  of  a  beaft : 
Unfeemly  woman,'  in  a  feeming  man ! 


The  quarto,  cancelPd love.     Stbevens. 
The  epithet  concealed  is  to  be  underftood,  not  of  the  perfon,  hot 
of  the  condition  of  the  lady.     So  that  the  fenfe  is,  my  lady  whofc 
being  fo,  together  with  our  marriage  wiiicli  made  her  fo,  is  con- 
cealed from  the  world.     Heath. 

^*  Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  citty  thou  art ; 
^hy  tears  are  'womamJb\\  Shakfpeare  has  here  clofely  followed 
his  original : 

**  Art  thou ^  quoth  he,  a  man?  thy  fiape  faith ^  fo  thou  art \ 
"  Thy  crying  and  thy  nueeping  eyes  denote  a  ivomans  heart* 
•'  For  manly  reafon  is  quite  from  off  thy  mind  outchafed, 
*«  And  in   her  (lead    afFcdions  lewd,   and  fancies    highly 

placed ; 
"  So  tliat  I  flood  in  doubt,  this  hour  at  the  lead, 
"  If  thou  a  man  or  rwoman  njoert^  or  elfe  a  brutift)  heafl** 

Tragicall  Uyftory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet^   I  ^^1* 

Malome. 
"'   Unfeemly  'woman ,  c^c]   Thou  art  a  bcafi  of  ill  qualities ^  under  the 
fippearance  both  of  a  nvoman  and  a  man.     JoH  n  so  n  • 

A  perfon  who  fccmcd  both  man  and  woman,  would  be  a  roonfler, 
and  of  courfe  an  ill-befceming  beaft.  This  is  all  the  friar  meant 
10  exprefs.    M.  Mason, 

7 
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Or  ill-befeeming  beaft,  in  feeming  both ! 

Thou  haft  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order, 

I  thought  thy  difpofition  better  tempered. 

Haft  thou  flain  Tybalt?  wilt  thou  flay  thyfelf? 

And  flay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee,' 

By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyfelf? 

Why  rail'ft  thou  on  thy  birth,   the  heaven,  and 

earth  ?  ** 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  would'ft  lofe. 
Fie,  fie !  thou  fliam'ft  thy  ftiape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  an  ufurer,  abound'ft  in  all. 
And  ufcft  none  in  that  true  ufe  indeed 
Which  ftiould  bedeck  thy  ftiape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  ftiape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
Digrefling  from  the  valour  of  a  man : 
Thy  dear  love,  fworn,  but  hollow  perjury, 

•  And  flay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  ther,]  Thus  the  firft  copy. 
The  quarto  1C99,  and  the  folio,  have — 

And  flay  thy  lady,  that  i/t  thy  life  lives.     Ma  lone. 
My  copy  of  the  firft  folio  reads : 

And  flay  thy  lady  that  in  thy  life  lies*    Steevens. 
9  Why  rail'ft  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  hea'ven^  and  earth  ^]  Romeo 
lias  not  here  railed  on  his  birth,  &c.  though  in  his  interview  with 
the  friar  as  defcribed  in  the  poem,  he  is  made  to  do  fo : 

**  Firft  Nature  did  he  blame,  the  author  of  his  life, 

**  In  which  his  joys  had  been  fo  fcant,  and  forrows  aye  fo 

rife; 
**  The  time  and  place  of  hirth  he  fiercely  did  reprove ; 
**  He  cr>'cd  out  with  open  mouth  againft  the flars  ahove.^^ 
«*  On  fortune  eke  he  rail'd." 
Shakfpeare  copied  the  rtrmonftrance  of  the  friar,  without  review- 
ing the  former  part  of  his  fcene.     He  has  in  other  places  fallen  into 
a  nmilar  inaccuracy,  by  fonietimes  following  and  fometimes  de« 
ferting  his  original. 

The  lines,  fViy  raiVft  thou.  Sec.  to-^thy  viun  defence^  arc  not 
in  the  firft  copy.    They  are  formed  on  a  pafla6;e  in  the  poem : 
**  Why  cry 'ft  thou  out  on  love  ?  why  aoft  thou  blame  thy  fate  ? 
**  Why  doft  thou  fo  cry  after  death  ?  thy  life  why  dcift  tbiott 
hate?"  Uz.    Malonb* 
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Killing  that  love  which  thou  haft  vow'dtochcrifli: 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  fhape  and  love, 
Mif-ftiapen  in  the  conduA  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  fkill-lefs  foldier's  flalk/ 
Is  fet  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  difmember'd  with  thine  own  defence.' 
What,  roufe  thee,  man  !  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  waft  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  flew'ft  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too :  ^ 
The  law,  thatthreaten'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  bleffings  lights  upon  thy  back  j 
Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array ; 
But,  like  a  mis-bchav'd  and  fullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love :  * 


»  Like  ponuier  in  a  JkilUeJs  foldiers  flajk^  &c,]  To  undcrftand 
the  force  of  this  allufion,  it  (hould  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
Englifh  foldien,  ufinc;  ma/ri&-locks,  inftead  of  locks  with  flints  as  at 
prefent,  were  obliged  to  carry  a  lighted  match  hanging  at  their 
belts,  very  near  to  the  wooden  flajk  in  which  they  kept  their 
powder.  The  fame  allufion  occurs  in  llum'jttrs  Ordinary ,  an  old 
collodion  of  Englifh  epigrams : 

"  When  (he  his  fajk  and  touch-box  fet  on  fire, 

•*  And  till  this  hour  the  burning  is  not  out,"    Steevens. 

i  And  thou  difmemher  d  *with  thitie  (nvn  difef:ct\'\  And  thou  tom 
to  pieces  with  thine  own  weapons,     Joh  nson, 

^  there  art  thou  happy  too  :]  Thus  the  firft  quarto.     In  the 

fubfequent  quartos  and  the  folio  too  is  omitted.     Ma  lone. 

It  (hould  not  be  concealed,  that  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folh 
correfponds  with  that  of  the /"/^  quarto : 

there  art  thou  happy  too  — .     Steevens, 

The  word  is  omitted  in  a// the  intermcviiatc  editions ;  a  fufiicient 
proof  that  the  emendations  of  that  folio  arc  not  always  the  icfult  of 
ignorance  or  caprice,     R  i  T  s  o  N . 

$  Thou  pout'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love :]  The  quarto  i  599, 
ard  1609,  read: 

Thou  puts  tip  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
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Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  miferable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Afcend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her; 
But,  look,  thou  ftay  not  till  the  watch  be  fet. 
For  then  thou  canft  not  pafs  to  Mantua; 
Where  thou  fhalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thoufand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'ft  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurfe :  commend  me  to  thy  lady; 
And  bid  her  haften  all  the  houfe  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  forrow  makes  them  apt  unto : 
Romeo  is  coming/ 

Nurse.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  ftaid  here  all  the 
night. 
To  hear  good  counfel :  O,  what  learning  is ! — 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  fo,  and  bid  my  fweet  prepare  to  chide. 
Nurse.  Here,  fir,  a  ring  fhe  bid  me  give  you,  fir: 
Hie  you,  make  hafte,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

[Exit  Nurfc. 
Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 

The  editor  of  the  folio  endeavoured  to  corre^  this  by  reading : 
Thou  fuiiffi  up  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

The  undated  quarto  has  powts,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
original  copy  in  1597*  pointed  out  the  true  reading.  There  the 
line  (lands : 

Thou  fronun^ft  upon  thy  fate,  that  fmiles  on  thee. 

Malone. 
The  reading  in  the  text  is  confirmed  by  the  following  paflage  in 
Coriolanus : 

" then 

**  We  por/i  upon  the  rooming, — ." 

Sec  Vol.  XII.    p.  202.       StE  EVENS. 

^  Romeo  is  comi'g,]  Much  of  this  fpeech  has  likewife  been  added 
fince  the  firft  edition.    Stbbvbns. 
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Fri.  Go  hence :  Good  night ;  ^  and  here  (lands 
all  your  ftate;' — 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  fet. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  difguis'd  from  hence: 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I'll  find  out  your  man^ 
And  he  (hall  fignify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here : 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  'tis  late :  farewell ;  good  night* 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  pad  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  fo  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  ^Exeunt* 

SCENE    IV.' 

A  Room  in  Capulet's  Houfe. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  fir,  fo  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter: 
Look  you,  fhe  lov'd  her  kinfman  Tybalt  dearly^ 
And  fo  did  I ; — Well,  we  were  born  to  die. — 
*Tis  very  late,  fhe'U  not  come  down  to-night : 

7  Go  hence:  Good  night  \  &c.]  Thefc  three  lines  are  omitted  b 
all  the  modern  editions.     Johnson. 

They  were  firft  omitted,  with  many  others,  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malonb. 

•  here  ftanis  all  your  ftate\\  The  whole  of  yoar  fortune 

depends  on  this.     Johnson. 

9  SCENE  IF.]  Some  few  unneccffary  verfes  are  omitted  in  this 
fcene  according  to  the  oldeft  editions.     For  e. 

Mr.  Pope  means,  as  appears  from  his  edition,  that  he  has  followed 
the  oldefl  copy,  and  omitted  fome  unneceflary  vcrfcs  which  are  not 
found  there,  but  inferted  in  the  enlarged  copy  of  this  play.  But 
he  has  exprefled  himfelf  fo  loofely,  as  to  have  been  miiunderftood 
by  Mr.  Steevens.  In  the  text  thefe  wtneccffary  verfes,  as  Mr.  Pope 
calls  them,  are  preferved,  conformably  to  the  enlarged  copy  of 
1^99.    Maloni. 
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I  promifc  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  Thefe  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo : 
Madam,  good  night:  commend  me  to  your  daugh- 
ter. 
La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to- 
morrow ; 
To-night  (he's  mew'd  up*  to  her  heavinefs. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  defperatc  tender 
Of  my  child's  love : '  I  think,  ihe  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  refpeAs  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  fon  Paris'  love ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  wednefday  next — 
But,  foft ;  What  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday  ?  ha !  ha !  Well,  wednefday  is  too 
foon, 
O'  thurfday  let  it  be ; — o*  thurfday,  tell  her. 
She  fliall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl :— . 
Will  you  be  ready?  do  you  like  this  hafte? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado ; — a  friend,  or  two : — 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  flain  fo  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelefsly^ 
Being  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much : 

■  mcw'd'j^  — ]  This  is  a  phrafc  from  falconry.     A  mi*w 

was  a  place  of  confinement  for  hawks.     So,  in  Alhumazar^  1614 : 

"  fully  me*w^d 

•*  From  brown  foar  feathers  — ." 
Again,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  III : 

"  And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord  he  ismeiv'dvfj"  Ste  evens. 
*  Sir  Paris f  I  ixjill  make  a  defpcrate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love :"[  Dejperate  means  only  hold^  ad<vtnturous^ 
ai  if  he  had  faid  in  the  vulgar  phrafc,  /  luill  fp^ak  a  bold  nvord^ 
ind  ventu  re  to  fromi/e  you  my  daughter,     Johnson. 
Sq,  in  The  Weakeft  goes  to  the  IVall^  1600  : 

«*  Witnels  this  y^rtf/^ /^xTii^r  of  mine  honoar."  Stbeteni. 
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Therefore  we'll  have  fome  half  a  dozen  friends^ 
And  there  an  end.    But  what  fay  you  to  thurfday  ? 
Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  thurfday  were  tou. 

morrow. 
Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone : — O*  thurfday  be  it 
then : — 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
Prepare  her,  wife,  againft  this  wedding-day. — 
Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  ho! 
Afore  me,  it  is  fo  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by : — Good  night. 

lExeunL 


SCENE    V. 
Juliet's  Chamber.^ 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day :  ^ 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 


-♦SCENE  V.  Juliet*s  chamber.']  The  ftagcdireaion  in  thcfirft 
edition  is—**  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet^  at  a  luinivw.'*  In  the  fc- 
cond  auarto,  **  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  aloft"  They  appeared  pro- 
bably in  the  balcony  which  was  ereAed  on  the  old  Engllfh  llage. 
See  The  Account  of  the  Ancknt  Theatres  in  Vol.  II.     Malon  E. 

*  Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day:  &c.]  This  icencii 
formed  on  the  following  hints  in  the  poem  of  Romeus  and  Juliet^ 
1562: 

•*  The  golden  fun  was  gone  to  lodge  him  in  the  weft, 

**  The  full  moon  eke  in  yonder  fouth  had  fent  moft  men  to  reft; 

•*  When  rcftlcfs  Romeus  and  rcftlefs  Juliet, 

<<  In  wonted  fort,  by  wonted  mean,  in  Juliet's  chamber  met,  &c. 
•        •        • 

•*  Thus  thcfe  two  loven  pafs  away  the  weary  night 
*'  In  pain,  and  plaint,  not,  as  they  wont,  in  plcafure  and  de- 
light. 
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That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  (he  fing^  on  yon  pomegranate  tree :  * 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  ftreaks 
Do  lace  the  fevering  clouds  in  yonder  eaft : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mifty  mountain  tops ; 
I  mull  be  gone  and  live,  or  ftay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  fun  exhales. 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  ftay  yet,  thou  need'ft  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  fo  thou  wilt  have  it  fo. 
I'll  fay,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye. 


**  But  no\^,  fomewhat  too  foon,  in  fartheft  eaft  arofe 

•*  Fair  Lucifer,  the  golden  ftar  that  lady  Venus  chofc ; 

**  Whofe  courfe  appointed  is  with  fpeedy  race  to  run, 

«•  A  meflenger  of  dawning  day  and  of  the  rifing  fun.— 

"  When  thou  ne  lookeft  wide,  ne  clofely  doft  thou  wink, 

•*  When  Phoebus  from  our  hemifphere  in  weftem  wave  doth 

fink, 
••  What  colour  then  the  heavens  do  (how  unto  thine  eyes, 
**  The  fame,  or  like,  faw  Romeus  in  fartheft  eaftern  Ikies : 
••  As  yet  he  faw  no  day,  ne  could  he  call  it  night, 
**  With  equal  force  dccreafing  dark  fought  with  increadng  light, 
•*  Then  Romeus  in  arms  his  lady  gan  to  fold, 
••  With  friendly  kifs,  and  rulhfully  ihc  'gan  her  knight  behold.** 

Malone. 

•  Nightljr  Jhe  fingi  on  yon  pomegranate  tree ;]  This  is  n-U  merely 
a  poetical  {upjpofition.  It  is  obfcrved  of  the  nightingale,  that,  if 
nndifturbed,  (he  fits  and  fmgs  upon  the  fame  tree  for  many  weeks 
together.    Steevkns. 

Vot.  XIV.  I  i 
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'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex '  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whofe  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  fo  high  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  ftay,  than  will  to  go ;  * — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  fo.— 
How  is't,  my  foul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

JvL.  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away ; 
It  is  the  lark  that  fings  fo  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harih  difcords,  and  unpleafing  iharps. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  makes  fweet  divifion;^ 
This  doth  not  fo,  for  (he  divideth  us : 
Some  fay,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  tyt% ;. 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too !  * 

^  the  pale  reflex ]  The  appearance  of  a  cloud  oppoled 

to  the  moon.    Johnson. 

•  /  ha^e  more  care  to  ftay^  than  ivill  to  go ;]  Would  it  not  be 
better  thus,  /  have  more  'will  to  fiay^  than  care  togof    Johnson* 

Care  was  frequently  ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  age  for  vtclination, 

Malone. 
9  ffweet  divifion ;]  Di^vificn  Teems  to  have  been  the  technical 

phrafe  for  the  paufes  or  parts  of  a  mufical  compofition.    So>  in  Kmg 
Henry  IF.  P.  I : 

*•  Sune  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  fumroer's  bower, 
•*  With  ravilhing  tlh;ifion  to  her  lute." 
To  run  a  drvifion^  is  alfo  a  mudcal  term.     Stebvens. 

*  Some  fay  9  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  j 

O,  no^  I  nuQuld  they  had  chang  d  lioices  too  !\  I  wifh  the  lark 
and  toad  had  changed  voiccb;  for  then  the  noife  which  I  hear 
would  be  that  of  the  toad,  not  of  the  lark ;  it  would  confequently 
be  evening,  at  which  lime  the  toad  croaks ;  not  morning,  when 
the  lark  fings ;  and  we  Ihould  not  be  under  the  neceffity  ot  icpara- 
tion.     A.  C. 

If  the  toad  and  lark  had  changed  voices,  the  unnatural  croak  of 
the  latter  would  have  been  no  indication  of  the  appearance  of  day, 
and  confequently  no  fignal  for  her  lover's  departure.  This  u 
apparently  the  aim  and  purpofe  of  Juliet's  wi(h.     Heath. 

The  toad  having  very  fine  ty^^  and  the  lark  very  ugly  onei» 
was  the  occafion  of  a  common  faying  amongft  the  people,  that  the 
toad  and  lark  had  changed  eyes.     To  tliis  the  fpeaker  alludes. 

Wa&burton; 
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Since  arm  from  arm '  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day/ 
O,  now  be  gone;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.  More  light  and  light? — more  dark  and 
dark  our  woes. 


This  tradition  of  the  toad  and  lark  I  have  heard  exprefled  in  a 
rnftick  rhyme : 

"  —  Tohcav'n  I'd  fly, 

*<  But  that  the  toad  beguil'd  me  of  mine  eye."  Johnson. 

Read  changV  eyes.    M.Mason. 

*  Sitice  arm  from  arm  &c.]  TThcfe  two  lines  are  omitted  in  the 
modem  editions,  and  do  not  deferve  to  be  replaced,  but  as  they 
may  (how  the  danger  of  critical  temerity.  Dr.  Warburton's  change 
of  I  iifOMli/ to  I  *wutwzs  fpccious  enough,  yet  it  is  evidently  errone- 
ous. The  fcnfe  is  this  :  Tbf  lark,  tbey  fay,  has  loft  her  eyes  to  the 
Uad,  and  mow  I  would  the  toad  had  her  twice  too,  fincefhe  vfes  it  t§ 
the  difturhance  of  lovers.    Johnson* 

4  Hunting  thee  up  luith  hunts-up  to  the  day."]  The  hunts-up  was 
the  name  of  the  tune  ancientlyptayed  to  wake  the  hunten,  and 
colled  them  together.     So,  in  ne  Return  from  Pnrnajfus,  1 6o6 : 

"  Yet  will  I  play  a  hunts-up  to  my  Mufc." 
Again,  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  i  ^94  and  1 599 : 
**  To  play  him  huntfup  with  a  point  of  war, 
«*  I'll  be  his  minftrell  with  my  drum  and  fife."* 
Again,  in  Weftnuard  Hoe,  1607  - 

*'  —  Makeanoife,  its  no  matter;  any  i&iMr(/ir/ to  waken  vice." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  fong  13th: 

"  But  huuts-Mp  to  the  mom  the  feathcr'd  fylvans  fing." 

Stbevbns. 
Pottenham  in  \A%  Art  of  Englijh  Poefy,  1589,  fpeaking  of  one 
Gray,  fays,  '*  what  good  eftimation  did  he  grow  into  with  king 
Henry  [the  Eighth]  and  afterwards  with  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
proteAour,  for  makmg  certaine  merry  ballads,  whereof  one  chiefly 
was  Tbthunte  is  up,  the  hunte  is  up.**    KiTSON. 

A  huntfup  alfo  fignifled  a  moming  fong  to  a  new-married  woman, 
the  day  after  her  marriage,  and  is  certainly  ufcd  here  in  that  fenfe* 
SM  Cotgrave's  Di^onary,  in  v.  RepveiL    Maloni. 
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£;//^r  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Madam! 
yuL.  Nurfe? 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mothcr*s  coming  to  your  cham« 
ber: 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about. 

[£xi/  Nurse. 

Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 
Rom.  Farewell,  farewell!  one  kifs,  and  I'll  de- 
fcend.  [Romeo  defcends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  my  love !  my  lord !  my 
friend  1  * 
I  muft  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour. 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O !  by  this  count  I  fhall  be  much  in  years. 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo/ 

Ro^f.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O,  think'ft  thou,  we  fliall  ever  meet  again? 

RoM.\  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  thefe  woes  (hall 
ferve 
For  fweet  difcourfes  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God  I  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul : ' 


3  An  thou  gone  f of  my  Iwe!  my  lord!  my  frieni!^  Thuf  the 
quarto  1 597.    That  of  1  ^99,  and  the  folio,  read : 

Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  love,  lord,  ay  bufiand^  friend ! 

Malozte. 
^  O!  by  tbis  count  1  Jball  he  much  in  yean. 
Ere  I  again  heboid  my  Romeo.] 

**  Ilia  ego,  qux  fueram  te  deccdentc  puella, 

"  Protinus  ut  redeas,  fadU  videbor  anus.''  Ovid.  EpiJI.  /• 

Steiviits. 
'  O  God!  I  bave  an  ill^drvining  foul:  &c.]  This  miferaUe  pre- 
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Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  *  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyefight  fails,  or  thou  look'ft  pale. 

Rom.  And  truft  me,  love,  in  my  eye  fo  do  you: 
Dry  forrow  drinks  our  blood.'    Adieu !  adieu  ! 

[Exit  Romeo. 

Jul.  ©fortune,  fortune!  all  men  call  thee  fickle: 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  doft  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?  *  Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  fend  him  back. 

La.  Cap.  [within.^  Ho,  daughter!  are  you  up? 


fcience  of  futurity  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  circumftance  parti« 
colarly  beautiful.  The  fame  kind  of  warning  from  the  mind, 
Romeo  feems  to  have  been  confcious  of,  on  his  going  to  the  enter* 
tainment  at  the  houfe  of  Capulet : 

"  my  mind  mifgives, 

•'  Some  confequence  yet  hanging  in  the  ftars, 

**  Shall  bitterly'  begin  his  fearful  date 

"  From  this  night's  revels."     Stb evens. 

•  O  God!  I  have  an  ill-divining  y&«/; 
Methinks^  I  fee  thee,  »oai;  thou  art  belonu^ 

As  one  dead ]  So,  in  our  author's  Fe$tus  and  Adonis : 

"  The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed  j 
**  And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination ; 
"  I  prophecy  thy  death.** 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  i  C97«     That  of 
1599,  and  the  folio,  read-*-Qow  thou  art  fo  low.    Ma  love. 

*>  Dty  forrow  drinks  our  blood."]  This  is  an  alluiion  to  the  pro- 
verb— ««  Sorrow's  dry."    Steevens. 

He  is  accounting  for  their  palenefs.  It  was  an  ancient  notion 
that  forrow  confumed  the  blood,  and  ihortened  life.  Hence  in 
the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI ^  we  have — ^*  bUod-fucking  fighs." 

^ffALONE. 

See  Vol.  XV.  p.  290,  n.  6.    Steevens. 

•  That  is  renown*  d  for  faith?]  This  Romeo,  fo  renowned  for 
faith^  was  but  tlie  day  before  dying  for  love  of  another  woman : 

yet  this  is  natural.  Romeo  was  the  darling  obje6t  of  Juliet's  love,  and 
Romeo  was,  of  courfe,  to  have  every  excellence.    M.  Mason. 
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JvL.  Who  is*t  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  fhe  not  down  fo  late,  or  up  fo  early?* 
What  unaccuftom*d  caufe  procures  her  hither?  * 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  coufin*« 
death?* 
What,  wilt  thou  wafh  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears  ? 
An  if  thou  could'ft,  thou  could 'ft  not  make  him 

live; 
Therefore,  have  done :  Some  grief  fliows  much  of 

love; 
But  much  of  grief  (hows  ftill  fome  want  of  wit. 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  fuch  a  feeling  lofs. 

La.  Cap.  So  (hall  you  feel  the  lofs,  but  not  the 
friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 


*  //  Jhe  not  donxjn  fo  late^  or  ub  Jo  early  f'\  Is  (hc  not  laid  down 
In  her  bed  at  fo  late  an  hour  as  this  ?  or  rather  is  (he  rifen  from 
bed  at  fo  early  an  hour  of  the  morn  ?    Ma  lone. 

'  —procures  htr  hither f'\    Procures  for  brings. 

Warburton. 

*  E'vermore  nveeping  for  ywr  confines  death?  &c.]  So,  in  Tht 
fragicall  Hyfiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet^  1 562  : 

**  —  time  it  is  that  now  you  ihould  our  Tybalt's  death  forget; 
**  Of  whom  fincc  God  hath  claim'd  the  life  that  was  but  lent, 
*'  He  is  in  blifs,  ne  is  there  caufe  why  you  (hould  thus  lament : 
**  You  cannot  call  him  hack  fwith  tears  and  Jbrtekings  fl>riH\ 
**  It  is  a  fault  thus  ftill  to  grudge  at  God's  appointed  will." 

MALONBt 

So  full  as  appofitely  in  Painter's  Novel,  *•  TThinkc  no  more 
upon  the  death  of  your  coufin  Thibauit,  wh^m  do  you  thiuke  tt 
revoke  with  teares^^  &c.  ?    Stib  VE  KS. 
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JvL.  Feeling  fo  the  lofs, 

I  cannot  choofe  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep*ft  not  fo  much 
for  his  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  flaughter'd  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam? 

La.  Cap.  That  fame  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  afunder. 
God  pardon  him  !  ^  I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  becaufe  the  traitor  murderer 
lives. 

Jul.  Ay,  madam,  from  ^  the  reach  of  thefe  my 
hands. 
•Would,  none  but  I  might  venge  my  coulin's  death ! 
La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.  I'll  fend  to  one  in  Mantua, — 
Where  that  fame  banilh'd  runagate  doth  live, — 
That  (hall  beftow  on  him  fo  fure  a  draught,' 

^  God  pardon  WmV\  The  word  him^  which  wai  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  old  copies,  w'as  inferred  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.    Ma  LONE. 

*  Aj^  madam ^  from  &€.]  Juliet's  equivocations  are  rather  too 
artful  for  a  mind  diflurbed  hy  the  lofs  of  a  new  lover.    Joh  nson. 

^  That  Jball  heftvw  on  him  fo  fure  a  draught^  TThus  the  elder 
quarto*  which  I  have  followed  in  preference  to  the  ouartos  1 599 
and  1609,  and  the  folio  1623,  which  read»  lefs  intelligibly. 

Shall  give  him  fuch  an  unaccuftom*d  dram.     Stbevens. 

The  elder  quarto  has — That  fhould^  8cc.  The  word  Jha//  is 
drtwn  from  that  of  1 599.    Malon  e. 

— —  unaccuftom'd  dram,]  In  vulgar  language.  Shall  eive  him  a 
dram  which  he  is  not  ufed  to.  Though  I  have,  if  I  miftake  not, 
obfervedy  that  in  old  books  unaccufiomed  fignifies  nuonderful,  pofwer^ 
/mI»  efficacious.    Johnson. 

I  believe  Dr,  Johnfon's  fird  explanation  is  the  true  one.  Barnaby 
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That  he  ihall  foon  keq>  Tybalt  company : 
And  then^  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  fatisned. 

JvL.  Indeed,  I  never  (hall  be  fatisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart  fo  for  a  kinfman  vex'd : — 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poifon,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  fhould,  upon  receipt  thereof. 
Soon  fleep  in  quiet. — O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to  him,— 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  coufin  Tybalt* 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  flaughter'd  him  ! 

La.  Cap.  Find  thou  ^  the  means,  and  I'll  find 
fuch  a  man. 
But  now  Pll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.   And  joy  comes  well  in  fuch  a  needful 
time: 
What  are  they,  I  befeech  your  ladyfhip  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  haft  a  careful  father, 
child; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heavincfs. 
Hath  forted  out  a  fudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expedl'ft  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 


Googc,  in  his  Cupido  Conquered ^  15^5*  ^^s  unacquainted  in  the 
fame  fenfe : 

**  And  ever  as  we  mounted  up, 
•*  I  lookte  upon  my  wynges, 
•*  And  prowde  I  was,  me  thought,  to  ice 
•*  Suche  unacquaynted  thyngs."     Ste e  vb  NS. 

•  — -  my  coufin  Tybalt  — ]  The  laft  word  of  this  line,  which  is 
not  in  the  old  copies,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malome. 

9  Find  thou  &c.]    This  line  in  the  quarto   1597,  is  given  to 
Juliet.    Steevens. 
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Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,*  what  day  is  that  ? 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  thurfday 
morn. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  county  Paris,'  at  faint  Peter's  church. 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride, 

Jul.  Now,  by  faint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too^ 
He  fhall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  hafte ;  that  I  muft  wed 
Ere  he,  that  Ihould  be  hulband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  fvvcar, 
It  fhall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate. 
Rather  than  Paris  : — Thefe  are  news  indeed ! 

La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father ;  tell  him  fo 
yourfelf. 
And  fee  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 


*  —  in  happy  time^'\  A  la  hanne  heure.  This  phrafe  was  in- 
teijc6ted»  when  the  hearer  was  not  quite  fo  well  pleafed  as  the 
fp^er.    Johnson. 

^  The  county  Paris,]  It  is  remarked,  that  "  Paris,  though  in 
one  place  called  Enr/,  is  mod  commcnly  fliled  the  Coun/ie  in  this 
play.  Shakfpeare  fecms  to  have  preferred,  for  fome  reafon  or 
other,  the  Italian  Comte  to  our  Count :  perhaps  he  took  it  from 
the  old  £nglilh  novel,  from  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  his 
plot.'* — He  certainly  did  fo :  Paris  is  there  firft  ililcd  a  young  EarU, 
and  afterwards  Counte,  Countee,  and  County ;  according  to  the  un- 
fettled  orthography  of  the  time. 

The  word  however  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  writers ; 
particularly  in  Fairfax : 

«*  As  when  a  captaine  doth  befiegc  fome  hold, 

**  Set  in  a  mariih,  or  high  on  a  hill, 
'<  And  trieth  waies  and  wiles  a  thoufand  fold, 
**  To  bring  the  place  fubjeded  to  hb  will ; 
««  So  far'd  the  Countie  with  the  Pagan  bold,*'  &c. 

Godfrey  of  Bulioigne^  Book  VII,  Stanza  90. 

Farmer. 
See  p.  ZI^'IS*  "•  S*    Malone. 
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Enter  Capulet  and  Nurfc, 

Cap.  When  the  fun  fcts,  the  air  doth  drizzle 
dew;* 
But  for  the  funfet  of  my  brother's  fon. 
It  rains  downright. — 
How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  ftill  in  tears  ?  ^ 


4  When  the  fun  fets,  the  air  doth  irizsde  de^\\  Thus  the  undated 
ooarto.  Hie  quarto  i  ^99,  and  the  folio,  read — the  earth  doch 
driude  dew.     The  line  u  not  in  the  original  copy. 

The-reading  of  the  quarto  1 599  and  the  folio  is  philofophicallj 
true;  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  preferred.  Dew  undoubtedly  rifes 
from  the  earth,  m  confequence  of  the  adlion  of  the  heat  of  the  fun 
on  its  moift  furface.  Thofe  vapours  which  rife  from  the  earth  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  are  evaporated  by  the  warmth  of  the  air  as 
foon  as  they  arife ;  but  thofe  which  rife  after  fun-fet,  form  them* 
felves  into  drops,  or  rather  into  that  fog  or  mift  which  is  termed 
dew. 

Though,  with  the  modern  editors,  I  have  followed  the  un- 
dated quarto,  and  printed — ^the  air  doth  drizzle  dew,  I  fufpc^^kd 
when  uib  note  was  written,  that  earth  was  the  poet's  word,  and  a 
line  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  ftrongly  fupports  that  reading : 
<«  But  as  the  earth  doth  iveep,  the  fun  being  fet^ — ." 

Ma  LONE. 

When  our  author,  in  the  Mid/ummer'Night*s  Dream,  (ays : 
««  And  when  (he  [the  moon]  weeps,  nveeps  every  little  flower;"  he 
only  means  that  every  little  flower  is  moiflened  with  dew,  as  if  with 
tears ;  and  not  that  the  flower  itfelf  drizz/es  dew*  This'  pafl^ge 
fufficiently  explains  how  the  earth,  in  the  quotation  from  Tbe  Rape 
•f  Lucrece,  may  be  faid  to  nxjeep.     Steevens. 

That  Shakfpeare  thought  it  was  the  air  and  not  the  earth  that 
drizsled^tvf,  is  evident  from  other  paflages.     So,  in  King  John: 

«*  Before  the  </^^m;  of  evening  ya//.*' 
Again,  in  King  Henry  Vlll : 

"  His  deijos  fall  every  where." 
Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 

"  The  deiui  qS.  hea'vtn  fall  thick  in  blcflings  on  her.** 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  A-a;j  of  blood /r//."     Ritson. 
^  How  miv?  a  conduit, ^ir//*  luhut ,  Jlill in  tears?]  In  Thomas 
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Evermore  (howcring?  In  one  little  body 

Thou  counterfeit'ft  a  bark,  a  fea,  a  wind : 

For  ftill  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  fea. 

Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  ;  the  bark  thy  body  is. 

Sailing  in  this  fait  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  fighs ; 

Who, — raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, — 

Without  a  fudden  calm,  will  overfet 

Thy  tempeft-tolFed  body. — How  now,  wife  ? 

Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  fir;  but  fhe  will  none,  ihe  gives 
you  thanks.  *• 

I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 

CaPp  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you, 
wife. 
How !  will  fhe  none?  doth  fhe  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  fhe  not  proud  ?  doth  fhe  not  count  her  blefs'd. 
Unworthy  as  fhe  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom? 

JvL.  Not  proud,  you  have  j  but  thankful,  that 
you  have : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

0/>.  How  now!  how  now,  chop-logick!^  What 
is  this  ? 


He3rwood's  Troia  Bntannica,  cant.  ii.  ft.  40.  1 6099  there  is  the 
£uDe  allufion :  ^ 

*•  Yoo  (hould  not  let  fuch  high-priz'd  moyflure  fall, 
"  Which  from  your  hart  your  cmduit-eya  diftill.'* 

Holt  White, 
Conduits  in  the  form  of  human  figures,  it  has  been  already 
obferved,  were  common  in  Shakfpeare's  time.    See  VoK  VII,  p. 
J809  n.  ^. 

We  have  again  the  fame  image  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
•*  A  prclt}'  while  thefe  pretty  creatures  Hand, 
**  Like  ivory  coW«/// coral  cifterns  filling.'*    Maloni. 

^  ^m^^^cbof'loffckJ^  Tbisterm,  which  hitherto  has  been  divided 
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Proud, — and,  I  thank  you, — and,  I  thank  you  not; — 
And  yet  not  proud; ' — Miftrefs  minion,  you. 
Thank  mc  no  thankings,  nor  proud  mc  no  proudly 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainft  thurfday  next^ 
To  go  with  Paris  to  faint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-ficknefs  carrion !  out,  you  baggage ! 
You  tallow  face !  • 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie !  what  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees^ 
Hear  rtie  with  patience  but  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage !   difobedicnt 
wretch ! 
I  tell  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o' thurfday. 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  anfwer  me ; 


into  two  words,  I  have  eiveo  as  one,  it  iKin?,  as  I  learn  from  The 
xxiiii  orders  of  Knaves ^  bl.  l.  no  date,  a  nick-name. 

"  ChopUgyk  is  he  that  whan  his  mayfter  rebuketh  his  fervaunC 
for  his  dcfawtes,  he  will  ^y^t,  hym  xx  wordes  for  one,  or  cllcs  he 
wyll  bydde  the  dcuylles  pater  noftcr  in  fcylence." 

In  The  Contention  betivyxte  Churchyeard  and  Camell  SiC.^  Ic6o 
this  word  alfo  occurs : 

**  But  you  wyl  choplogyck 

"  And  be  Bee-to-buffe,"  &c.     Steepens. 

7  And  yet  not  proud \  &c.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

Steevbns* 
*  —  outy  you  haggage  ! 
You  tallonxj'face  !\  Such  was  the  indelicacy  of  the  age  of 
Shakfpcare,  that  authors  were  not  contented  only  to  employ  thefc 
terms  of  abufe  in  their  own  original  performances;  but  even  felt 
no  reluftance  to  introduce  them  in  their  verfions  of  the  moft  chafte 
and  elegant  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  Poets.     Stanyhurft,  the  tranf* 

lator  of  Virgil  in    1582,  makes  Dido  calliEncas --bedgehrat^ 

cuUiont  and  tar-breccb^  in  the  courfe  of  one  fpeech. 

Nay,  in  the  Interlude  of  The  Repentance  of  Mary  Magdalene^ 
1567,  Mary  Magdalen  fays  to  one  of  her  attendants : 

*«  Horejon,  I  bclhrowe  your  heart,  arc  you  here  ?" 

Stebveks. 
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My  fingers  itch. — Wife,we  fcarce  thought  us  blefs'd. 
That  God  had  fcnt  us^  but  this  only  child  ; 
But  now  I  fee  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curfe  in  having  her : 
Out  on  her^  hilding ! 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  blefs  her ! — 

You  arc  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  fo. 

Cjip.  And  why,  my  lady  wifdom  ?    hold  your 
tongue. 
Good  prudence ;  fmatter  with  your  goflips,  go. 
Nurse.  I  fpeak  no  treafon. 
Cjp.  O,  God  ye  good  den ! 

Nurse.  May  no|  one  fpeak  ? 

Op.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  goflip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

Lji.  Cjp.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread!  it  makes   me  mad:*  Day, 
night,  late,  early. 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company, 
Waking,  or  fleeping,  ftill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd :  and  having  now  provided 


V hadfent  m ]    So  the  firft  quarto,  1597.     The  fub- 

lequent  ancient  copies  read— <had  Jeat  us.    M  a  l  o  n  1 . 

^  GoJ't  bread!  &c.]  The  firft  three  lines  of  this  fpeech  are  formed 

trom  the  firft  quarto,  and  that  of  1 599,  with  which  the  folio  con* 

oun*    The  firft  copy  reads : 

God's  hleffed  mother ^  wife,  it  makes  roe  mad^ 
Day,  ni^ht,  early,  late,  at  home,  abroad. 
Alone,  in  company,  waking  or  fleeping. 
Still  my  care  hath  been  to  fee  her  match'd. 

The  quarto  r  509,  and  the  folio,  read : 
God's  breads  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  nijght,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play^ 
Alone,  in  companv,  ftill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd,  &c«    Malone, 
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A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage. 
Of  fair  demefnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train*d, 
StufF'd  (as  they  fay,)  with  honourable  parts. 
Proportioned  as  one's  heart  could  wifli  a  man,- 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  anfwer — /'//  not  wed, — /  cannot  love,* 


'  and  halving  nana  provided 

A  gentleman  of  princely  farentage, 
A  ijohining  mammet ,  in  her  fortune*!  tender, 
To  anfwer — I'll  not  w^i/,— /  cannot  kn^,']    So,  in  Romftu  and 

Juliet,  1562: 

<■  Such  eare  thy  mother  had,  fo  dear  thoa  wert  to  me, 
<'  That  I  with  long  and  earned  foit  provided  have  for  tbee 
**  One  of  the  greateft  lords  that  wons  about  this  town, 
«  And  for  his  many  virtues*  fake  a  man  of  great  renown ; — 
**  and  yet  thou  playeft  in  this  cafe 

«*  The  dainty  fool  and  ftubbom  girl ;  for  want  of  (kill, 
«•  Thou  doft  refufe  thy  offcr'd  weal,  and  difobey  my  will. 
••  Even  by  his  ftrength  I  fwear  that  firft  did  ^vc  me  life, 
**  And  gave  me  in  my  youth  the  ftrength  to  gel  thee  on  my 

wife, 
•*  Unlefs  by  Wednefday  next  thou  bend  as  I  am  bent, 
•«  And,  at  our  caftle  call'd  Freetown,  thou  freely  do  aflent 
"  To  county  Paris  fuit, — 
**  Not  only  njjill  I  grve  all  that  I  have  tpway, 
"  From  thee  to  thofc  tliat  (hall  me  love,  me  honour  and  obey ; 
*'  But  alfo  to  fo  clofe  and  to  fo  hard  a  eale 
*<  I  fhall  thee  wed  for  all  thy  life,  that  (ure  thou  (halt  not  £ul 
••  A  thoufand  times  a  day  to  wi(h  for  fudden  death  :— 
•*  Advife  thee  well,  and  fay  that  thou  art  warned  now, 
•*  And  think  not  that  I  fpeak'm{^Tt,  or  mind  to  break  tnyvowJ* 
There  is  a  pailage  in  an  old  play  called  Wily  heguiPd,  fo  neatly 

refembling  tnis,  that  one  poet  mufl  have  copied  from  the  other. 

Wily  heguiVd  was  on  the  ftage  before  rro6^  being  mentioned  by 

Nalhe  in  his  Have  ivithyouto  Saffron  Waiden,  printed  in  that  year. 

In  that  play  Gripe  gives  his  daughter  Lclia's  hand  to  a  fuitor, 

which  (he  plucks  back ;  on  which  her  nurfe  fays, 
•'  — She'll  none,  (he  thanks  you,  iir. 
'*  Gripe.  Will  (he  none  ?  why,  how  now,  I  fay  ? 
**  What,  yo\x  povDtingy  pecvi(h  thing,  you  untoward  ^tfj;^^, 
*«  Will  you  not  be  ruled  by  your  £ither  ? 
*•  Ha^e  ( ta'itt  care  to  bring  you  up  to  this? 
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I  am  too  young, — I  pray  you,  pardon  me\ — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  PlI  pardon  you : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  fliall  not  houfe  with 

me; 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  ufe  to  jeft. 
Thurfday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advifc : 
An  you  be  mine.  Til  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  ftarve,  die  i*  the  ftrects. 
For,  by  my  foul,  Pll  ne*er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  (hall  never  do  thee  good : 
Truft  to*t,  bethink  you.  Til  not  be  forfworn.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief?  ♦ 
O,  fweet  my  mother,  caft  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies/ 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  fpeak  a 
word; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  \^Exit. 

Jul.  O  God ! — O  nurfe !  how  (hall  this  be  pre- 
vented ? 
My  hulband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven ; 


"  And  wiU  yoa  doe  as  you  lift  ? 
•*  Away,  I  lay ;  bang,  ftarve^  beg^  be  gone^ 
••  Out  of  my  fight !  pack,  I  ixy : 
«'  Thou  ne'er  get'ft  a  pennyworth  of  my  goods  for  this. 
•'  Think  on't ;  /  do  not  ufe  tojefi  : 

*'  Be  gone,  I  {ay,  I  will  not  hear  thee  fpeake,"    Malone. 
4  Is  there  m  pity  fitting  hi  the  clouds. 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  mj  grief  f]  So,  in  Khsg  John,  in 
two  parts,  1 591 : 

•«  Ah  boy,  thy  yceres,  I  fee,  are  far  too  grcene, 
««  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  thefe  cares.**     Malon  E. 
s  In  that  dim  monument  &c.]    The  modem  editors  read  dun 
monument.    I  have  replaced  dim  from  the  old  quarto,  1597,  and 
Ibc  folio.    Stekvbms, 
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Ho\^  (hall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unlefs  that  hulband  fend  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ?— comfort  me,  counfel  me.-— 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  fhould  pradlfe  ftratagems 
Upon  fo  foft  a  fubjeft  as  myfelf ! — 
What  fay 'ft  thou  ?  haft  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurfe. 

Nurse.  Taith,  here  'tis :  Romeo 

Is  banifhed ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  muft  be  by  ftealth. 
Then,  fince  the  cafe  fo  ftands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  beft  you  married  with  the  county.* 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman ! 
Romeo's  adifticlout  to  him;  an  eagle,  madam^ 

*  *  Faith,  here  Uit :  Romeo 
Js  hanijhed'y  and  all  the  nuorld  to  nothing , 
That  he  dares  ne*er  come  hack  to  challenge  joui^^ 
Then y  fince  the  cafe  Jo  ftands  as  notv  it  doth, 
I  think  it  beft  you  married  *with  the  county  J]  The  chaiadler  of 
t!ic  nurfe  exhibits  a  juft  piflure  of  thofc  whofe  anions  have  no 
principles  for  their  foundation.     She  has  been  unfaithful  to  tht 
tnift  repofed  in  her  by  Capulet,  and  is  ready  to  embrace  any 
expedient  that  offers,  to  avert  the  confequences  of  her  firft  infidelity. 

Stebvens. 
This  pifture,  however,  is  not  an  originaL    In  The  Tragical! 
Hjftory  ^  Romeas  and  Juliet,  1562,  the  nurfe  exhibits  the  fame 
readineis  to  accommodate  herfelf  to  the  prefent  conjunflure: 
**  The  flattering  nurfe  did  praife  the  friar  for  his  (kill, 
"And  faid  that  (he  had  done  right  well,  by  wit  to  order  will ; 
"  She  fetteth  forth  at  large  the  father's  furious  rage, 
*•  And  eke  ihe  praifeth  much  to  her  the  fecond  marriage  ; 
•*   And  county  Paris  nonv  ftje  praifeth  ten  times  more 
**  By  nvrong,  t  ban  fbe  her/elf  by  right  had  Romeus  prais'd  before: 
•'  Paris  (hall  dwell  there  ftill ;  Romeus  Jball  not  return ; 
"  What  (hall  it  boot  her  all  her  life  to  languifti  dill  and 
mourn?"     Malone.  / 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  in  the  Rtlapfe,  has  copied  in  this  refpeft 
the  chandler  of  his  nurfe  from  Shakfpeare.    Bl  ackstostc. 
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Hath  not  fo  green,^  fo  quick,  fo  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.     Beflirew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  fecond  match. 
For  it  excels  your  firft :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  firft  is  dead ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  •  and  you  no  ufe  of  him. 

yuL.  Speakeft  thou  from  thy  heart? 

NuRSB^  From  my  foul  too; 

Or  clfc  beflirew  them  both. 

yuL.  Amen ! 

Nurse.  To  what  ? * 

Jul.  Well,  thou  haft  comforted  me  marvellous 
much. 
Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 

'  — ^y&  green, an  fje,]   So  the  firft  editions.    Sir  T. 

Haamer  reads — ^  igrn,    Johnson. 

Perhaps  Chaucer  has  given  to  Emetrms,  in  The  Knight* s  Tale, 
qres  of  the  fame  colour : 

•'  His  nofc  was  high,  his  eyin  bright  cUryn :" 
L  e.  of  the  hue  of  an  unripe  lemon  or  citron. 

Again,  in  The  Ttvo  Noble  Kinfmen,  by  Fletcher  and  Shakfpearc, 
AaV.  fci:  ^ 

"  —  oh  vouchfafe, 

••  With  that  thy  t^xt  green  eye/'  &c. Steevems. 

What  Shakfpeare  meant  by  this  epithet  here,   may  be  eafily 
colleAed  from  the  following  lines,  which  he  has  attributed  to 
Thifbc  in  the  laft  aa  of  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 
**  Thcfe  lily  lips, 
«•  This  cherry  aofc, 
••  Thefe  yellow  cow  flip  cheeks, 
**  Are  gone,  are  gone ! — 
••  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks."    Malonb. 

•  As  Irving  here ]    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads,  as  iMng 

hence,  diat  is,  at  a  diftance,  in  banifliment ;  but  here  may  fignify, 
iv  this  nnorld.     JoH  Nso  n. 

•  Tow&j//]  The  fy liable — T<>,  which  is  wantine  towards  tlie 
meafure,  I  have  ventured  to  fupply.  When  Juliet  fays — Amen  ! 
the  Norie  might  naturally  aik  her  to  which  of  the  foregoing  fen- 
timenu  fo  fokmn  a  formulary  was  fubjoined.    Stii  vi  ns» 

Vol.  XIV.  K  k 
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Having  difpleas*d  my  father,  to  Laurence*  cell. 
To  make  confeflion,  and  to  be  abfoIv*d. 

Nurse.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wifely  done. 

[Exif. 

Jul*  Ancient  damnation !  ^  O  moft  wicked  fiend ! 
Is  it  more  fin — to  wifti  me  thus  forfworn. 
Or  to  difpraife  my  lord  with  that  fame  tongue 
Which  fhe  hath  praised  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thoufand  times  ? — Go,  counfellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bofom  henceforth  (hall  be  twain. — 
Pll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy ; 
If  all  elfe  fail,  myfelf  have  power  to  die.       [Exit, 


A  C  T    IV.      S  C  E  N  E    I. 
Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris. 

Fri.  On  thurfday,  fir?  the  time  is  very  fliort. 
Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  fo; 
And  I  am  nothing  flow,  to  flack  his  haft:e.* 

^  Ancient  damnation  !'\   This  term  of  reproach  occurs  in  The 
Malcontent  f  1604: 

**  —  out,  you  ancient  damnation  /**     St  e bv  E  N s. 
*  And  I  am  nothing  JIowu^  &€.]   ////  bafte  Jball  not  he  abated  hj 
mj  Jlonjunefs.     It  might  be  read  : 

And  I  am  nothing  flow  to  back  his  haftc : 
that  is,  I  am  diligent  to  abet  and  enforce  his  haftc.    Johnson. 

Slack  was  certainly  the  author's  word,  for,  in  the  firft  edition, 
the  line  ran — 

"  And  I  am  nothing  JJack  to  flow  his  hade" 
Back  could  not  have  Itood  there. 

If  thus  kind  of  phraieology  be  juftifiable,  it  can  be  juftified  only 
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Fru  You  fay,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind; 
Uneven  is  the  courfe,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  (he  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love; 
For  Venus  fmiles  not  in  a  houfe  of  tears. 
Now,  lir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  (he  doth  give  her  forrow  fo  much  fway  j 
And,  in  his  wildom,  haftes  our  marriage. 
To  ftop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herfelf  alone. 
May  be  put  from  her  by  fociety : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reafon  of  this  hafte. 

Fri.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  (hould  be  (low'd.* 

[Afide. 
Look,  fir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

-E»/^r  Juliet. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be,  fir,  when  I  maybe  a  wife. 
Par.  That  may  be,  muft  be,  love,  on  thurfday 
next. 


by  fuppofing  the  meaning  to  be,  thert  is  mothmg  of  Jlvwnefs  in  me\ 
to  itiduce  me  to  Jlacken  or  abate  his  hafte.  The  meaning  of  Paris  is 
very  clear ;  he  does  not  wi(h  to  reftrain  Capulet,  or  to  delay  his 
own  marriage;  but  the  words  which  the  poet  has  given  him* 
import  the  reverfe  of  this,  and  (eem  rather  to  mean,  /  am  twt 
backward  in  refiraininp  his  hafte ;  I  endeavour  to  retard  him  as  much 
M  I  can.  Dr.  Johnion  faw  the  impropriety  of  this  expreffion,  and 
that  his  interpretation  extorted  a  meaning  from  the  words,  which 
they  do  not  at  firft  prefent ;  and  hence  his  propofed  alteration ;  hut 
oor  author  mud  anfwer  for  his  own  pcculianties.  See  Vol.  XII. 
p.  628>  n.  9.    Malone. 

'  he  flowM.]    So,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges'  tranfl&tion  of  the 

iccond  book  of  Lucan : 

••  will  yon  overflow 

*<  The  fieldi,  thereby  my  march  to  fivw  V*    Stbe  vk  Nt» 

K  k  2 
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JvL.  What  muft  be  fhall  be. 

Fri.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confeflion  to  this  fa- 
ther? 

Jul.     To  anfwer  that,  were  to  confefs  to  you. 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 
PjiR.  So  will  you,  I  am  fure,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  If  I  do  fo,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  fpokc  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.  Poor  foul,  thy  face  is  much  abus*d  with 
tears. 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  fmall  vidtory  by  that; 
For  it  was  bad  enough,  before  their  fpite. 

Par.  Thou  wrong'ft  it,  more  than  tears^  with 
that  report. 

Jul.  That  is  no  flander,  fir,**  that  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  fpake,  I  fpake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  haft  flander'd 
it. 

JvL.  It  may  be  fo,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  fhall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ?  ^ 

^  That  is  no  flandcr,  ^r,  &c.]  Thus  the  firft  and  fecond  folio. 
The  quarto,  i  ^97,  reaciU— >That  it  no  nvmig,  &c.  and  fo  leaves  tht 
meafure  defedlive.    Steevens. 

A  word  was  probably  omitted  at  the  prefs.  The  quarto,  15991 
and  the  fobfequent  copies,  read : 

That  is  no  JIauder,  fir,  which  is  a  truth. 

The  context  (hews  that  the  alteration  was  not  made  by  Shak* 
fpeare.    Malone. 

The  repetition  of  the  word  nvronzy  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  ne« 

fefiary :  wfides,  the  reply  of  Paris  j  unifies  the  reading  m  the  text : 

**  Thy  ^ce  is  mine,  and  thou  hz&JIander'd  it."  Stbbybms* 

f  Of /ball  Jiome  to  jm  ai  erening  mais  ?]  Juliet  meant  «9$krT« 
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Fri.  My  leifurc  ferves  mc,  pcnfive  daughter, 
now: — 
My  lord,  wc  muft  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  (hield,  I  fliould  difturb  devotion  !— 
Juliet,  on  thurfday  early  will  I  roufe  you : 
Till  then,  adieu  !  and  keep  this  holy  kifs. 

[Exsi  Paris. 
Jul.  O,  fhut  the  door !  and  when  thou  haft  done 

Come  weep  with  me ;  Paft  hope,  paft  cure,  paft 
help ! 

Fsi.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  ftrains  me  paft  the  compafs  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  muft,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it. 
On  thurfday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

yuL.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'ftof  this, 
Unlefs  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wifdom,  thou  canft  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  refolution  wife. 
And  with  this  knife  Til  help  it  prefently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands  1 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  feal'd. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed,*^ 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  ftiall  flay  them  both  2 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc*d  time. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  rvening  mafs  \  which  oar  author  muft 
neceflarily  have  known,  if,  as  there  is  fome  reafon  to  beliere,  he 
had  been  bred  a  Pafift.    Ritson. 

^  Shall  he  the  label  to  another  deed^  The  (eals  of  deeds  in  oar  an** 
thour's  time  were  not  impreffed  on  the  parchment  itfelf  on  which 
the  deed  was  written,  but  were  appended  on  diftindl  flips  or  labels  ' 
affixed  to  the  deed.  Hence  in  King  Richard  II,  the  duke  of  York 
diicovers  a  covenant  which  his  ion  the  duke  of  Au merle  had 
entered  into  by  the  depending  feal : 

**  What  feal  is  that,  which  bangs  without  thy  bofom  ?" 
See  ibitfac'jimile  of  Shakfjieare's  hand  writing  in  Vol,  I.  M  alohi. 
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Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel ;  or,  behold, 
*Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ; '  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commiflion  of  thy  years  and  art* 
Could  to  no  iflue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  fo  long  to  fpeak  ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  fpeak'ft  fpeak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter ;  I  do  fpy  a  kind  of  hope. 
Which  craves  as  defperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  defperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  haft  the  ftrength  of  will  to  flay  thyfelf ; 
Then  is  it  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  (hame. 
That  cop'ft  with  death  himfelf  to  fcape  from  it ; 
And,  if  thou  dar'ft.  Til  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower ; ' 
Or  walk  in  thievifh  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  fcrpents  are ;  chain  me  *  with  roaring  bears ; 

'  Shall  play  the  umpire  \]  That  is,  this  knife  fliall  decide  the 
ftrugglc  between  me  and  my  diftrefles.    Johnson. 

^  commiflion  of  thy  years  and  art  — ]    Commiffion  is  for  am* 

tho rity  or  po^Mer,     Johnson, 

9  O,  hid  me  liap^  rather  tha?i  marry  Paris ^ 

From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  t<ywer\\   So,  in   King  Letr^ 
written  l)eforc  1594: 

'•  Yea,  for  to  do  thee  good,  I  would  afccnd 

"  The  higheft  turret  in  all  Britanny, 

•*  And  from  the  top  leap  headlong  to  the  ground." 

Malone. 

— of  yonder  to^er;]    Thus    the  quarto    1597.     All  other 

ancient  copies— of  any  tower.     Steevens. 

*  chain  me  &c.] 

Or  walk  in  thievifli  ways,  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  ferpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears. 
Or  hide  me  nightly,  &c. 
It  is  thus  the  editions  vary.     Pope. 

My  edition  has  the  words  which  Mr.  Pope  has  omitted;  but 
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Or  (hut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-houfe, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  fhanks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  fculls; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  (hroud ; ' 
Things  that,   to  hear  them  told,  have  made  mc 

tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unftain'd  wife  to  my  fweet  love. 

Fri.  Hold,  then ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  con- 
fent 

the  old  copy  feems  in  this  place  preferable;    only   perhaps  we 
might  better  read. 

Where y2ri;flr^^  bears  and  roaring  lions  roam.  Johnson. 
I  have  mferted  the  lines  which  Mr.  Pope  omitted ;  for  which  I 
mud  offer  this  (hort  apology :  in  the  lines  rejeded  by  him  we  meet 
with  three  diftindl  ideas,  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  excite  terror 
in  a  woman,  for  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  others.  The  lines 
now  omitted  are  thefc  : 

Or  chain  mc  to  fome  fteepy  moantain's  top. 
Where  roaring  bears  and  favage  lions  roam ; 

Or  Ihut  me .     Steevens. 

The  lines  laft  quoted,  which  Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnfon  pre- 
ferred, are  found  in  the  copy  of  1 597  ;  in  the  text  the  quarto  of 
1599  is  followed,  except  that  it  has— Or  hide  me  nightly,  &c. 

Malone. 
'  And  bide  me  nuith  a  dead  man  in  hit  J^roud;]  In  the  quarto, 
1599,  and  1609,  this  line  (lands  thus: 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his. 
The  editor  of  the  folio  fupplied  the  defeft  by  reading— in  his 
grave,  without  adverting  to  the  difgufting  repetition  of  that  word. 
The  original  copy  leads  me  to  believe  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — 
in  his  romS ;  for  there  the  line  ftands  thus : 

Or  lay  me  in  a  rem&e  with  one  new  dead. 
I  have,  however,  with  the  other  modem  editors,  followed  the 
undated  quarto,  in  which  the  printer  filled  up  the  line  with  the 
word  J&roud.     Malonk. 

It  may  be  natural  for  the  reader  to  a(k  by  what  evidence  this 
pofitive  aflertion  relative  to  the  printer,  is  fupported. 

To  creep  under  a/broud,  and  fo  l>e  placed  in  clofe  conuft  with 
a  corpfe,  b  furely  a  more  tcrririck  idea  than  that  of  being  merely 
laid  in  a  tomh  with  a  dead  companion.    Steevens, 
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To  marry  Paris  :  Wedncfday  is  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone^ 
Let  not  thy  nurfe  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber: 
Take  thou  this  phial/  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  diftilled  liquor  drink  thou  off: 
When,  prefently,  through  all  thy  veins  Ihall  run 
A  cold  and  drowfy  humour/  which  fhall  fcize 

^  Tah  thou  this  phial,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Tragical  Hyftory  of  Ro^ 
meus  and  Juliet : 

**  Receive  this  phial  fmall,  and  keep  it  in  thine  eye, 

"  And  on  the  marriage  day,  before  the  fun  doth  cleir  the  Iky, 

«*  Fill  it  with  water  full  up  to  the  very  brim, 

'«  Then  drink  it  off*,  and  thou  (halt  feel  throughout  eadi  ffem 

and  limb 
«*  A  pleafant  Jlumher  Aide,  and  quite  difpread  at  leneth 
««  On  all  thy  parts ;  from  every  part  revc  all  thy  klndfy  ftrcngth : 
*«  Withoutcn  moving  then  thy  idle  parts  (hall  reft, 
'*  iVb  fulfe  Jhall  go,  no  heart  once  heave  within  thy  hoUow 

breaft; 
**  But  thou  ihalt  lie  as  ihe  that  dieth  in  a  trance ; 
**  Thy  kinfmen  and  thy  trufty  friends  (hall  wail  the  fudden 

chance : 
«*  Thy  corps  then  will  they  bring  to  grave  in  this  church-yard, 
*«  Where  thy  forefathers  long  ago  a  coftly  tomb  prepared : 
*«  —  where  thou  (halt  reft,  my  daughter, 
**  Till  I  to  Mantua  fend  for  Romeus,  thy  knight, 
<*  Out  of  the  tomb  both  he  and  I  will  take  thee  forth  that  night.** 

Malome. 
Thus,  in  Painter  s  Palace  of  Pleafure,  tom.  ii.  p.  237  ;  "  Be- 
holde  heere  I  give  thee  a  viole,  &c.  drink  fo  much  as  is  contained 
therein.  And  then  you  (hall  feele  a  certaine  kinde  of  pleafant  deepe, 
which  incroching  by  litle  and  litle  all  the  parts  of  your  body,  will 
conftrain  them  in  fuch  wife,  as  unmoveable  they  dial  remaine  :  and 
by  not  doing  their  accuftomed  duties,  fhall  loofe  their  natural  feel- 
ings, and  you  abicje  in  fuch  extafie  the  fpace  of  xl  hours  at  the 
le^,  without  any  beating  of  [X)ulfe  or  other  perceptible  motion, 
which  (hall  fo  aftonqe  them  that  come  to  fee  you,  as  they  will  judge 
you  to  be  dead,  and  according  to  the  cuftome  of  our  citie,  you 
(hall  be  caried  to  the  churchyard  hard  by  our  church,  when  yoa 
(hall  be  entombed  in  the  common  monument  of  the  Capellets  your 
anceftors,"  ilx.  The  numl)er  of  hours  during  which  the  (leep  of 
Juliet  was  to  continue,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  poem.  Stebvens* 
^  —  through  all  thy  *veins  Jhall  run 
A  cold  and  driywfy  humour ^  &cj  The  firft  edition  in  1 597  has 
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Each  vital  fpirit ;  for  no  pulfc  Ihall  keep 
His  natural  progrefs,  but  furceafe  to  leat : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  (hall  teftify  thou  liv'ft; 
The  rofes  in  thy  lips  and  checks  (hall  hdc 
To  paly  afhes;^  thy  eyes*  windows  fall,' 
Like  death,  when  he  (huts  up  the  day  Df  life; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  fupple  government. 
Shall  ftiflf,  and  ftark,  and  cold^  appear  like  death : 


in  general  been  here  followed,  except  only,  that  inftead  of  n  cold 
and  drvwfy  immour,  we  there  find—*'  a  dull  and  heavy  Jlumbtr" 
and  a  little  lower,  **  no  fign  of  breath,"  &c.     Tlic  fpeech,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  enlarged ;  for  in  the  firft  copy  it  confifts  of  only 
thirteen  lines;  in  the  fubfequent  edition,  of  thirty  three.  Maloni, 
^  I'he  roles  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  Jball  fade 
To  paly  afhes ;]  It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  image  does  not 
occur  either  in  Painter's  profe  tranflation,  or  Brooke's  metrical 
verfion  of  the  fable  on  which  conjundively  the  tragedy  of  Romeo 
mniJnlUt  is  founded.    It  may  be  met  with,  however,  in  A  dole* 
full  Difcourfe  of  a  Lord  and  a  Ladie^  by  Churchyard,  ifto,  1593  s 
"  Her  colour  changde,  her  cheerfuU  lookes 

'*  And  countenance  wanted  fpreete ; 
**  To  fallotv  q/hes  turndc  the  hue 
"  Of  beauties  bloffbmes  fweete  : 
**  And  drery  dulnefTe  had  bcfpred 

«*  The  wearilh  bodie  throw ; 
**  Ech  vitall  vaine  did  fiat  refufc 

«*  To  do  their  dutie  now. 
*«  The  blood  forfooke  the  wonted  courfe, 

**  And  backward  ganne  retire ; 
**  And  left  the  limmes  as  cold  and  fwarfe 
*•  As  coles  that  waftes  with  fire."    Stbeveks. 
To  paly  ajhesi]    Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  original  copy. 
The  Qiiarto»  1 599,  and  the  folio,  read — To  many  a(hes»  for  which 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  fubftituted — mealy  alhes.     The  true 
reading  b  found  in  the  undated  quarto.    This  uncommon  adje^ve 
occurs  again  in  King  Henry  V : 

'*  and  through  their  paly  flames, 

"  Each  battle  fees  the  other's  umber'd  face." 
We  have  had  too  already  in  a  former  fccne — **  PaU^  pale  as 
ajbes.**    Ma  LONE. 

7  — /^  eyes"  windows /i//,]  Sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  680,  n.  3. 

Malons* 
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And  in  this  borrow'd  likenefs  of  fhrunk  death 
Thou  (halt  remain  full  two  and  forty  hours^ 
And  then  avake  as  from  a  pleafant  deep. 
Now  when  :he  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  roufe  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then  (as  tke  manner  of  our  country  is,) 
In  thy  beft  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier,' 
Thou  fhalt  be  borne  to  that  fame  ancient  vault. 
Where  all  che  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  againft  thou  (halt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift; 
And  hither  (hall  he  come ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,'  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  (hall  free  thee  from  this  prefent  fhame; 

*  Then  {as  the  manner  of  our  country  is,) 
In  thy  beft  robes  uncovcr'd  oj*  the  bier,']  The  Italian  cuftom  hoc 
alladed  tOy  of  carrying  the  dead  body  to  the  grave  with  the  fiice 
nncoverei,  (which  is  not  mentioned  by  Painter)  our  author  found 
particularly  defcribed  in  Tie  Tragical!  Hyftory  ofRomeus  and  Juliet : 
••  Another  ufe  there  is,  that  whofocver  dies, 
•«  Borne  to  their  church  *witlf  open  face  upon  the  bier  be  lies, 
•*  In  wonted  weed  attir'd,  not  wrapt  in  winding-fhcct — ." 

Ma  LONE. 

Thus  alfo  Ophelia's  fone  in  Hamlet : 

"  They  bore  him  oare-fac'd  on  the  bier,-^*^    Steevbns. 
In  thy  beft  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier,']  Between  this  line  and 
the  next,  the  quartos  1599,  1609,  and  the  firil  folio,  introduce 
the  following  verfe,  which  the  poet  very  probably  had  ftmck  out 
on  his  revifal,  becaufe  it  is  quite  unneceflary,  as  the  fenfe  of  it  is 
repeated,  and  as  it  will  not  connect  with  either : 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave. 
Had  Virgil  lived  to  hnve  revifed  his  JEneid,  he  would  hardly 
have  permitted  both  of  the  following  lines  to  remain  in  his  text  ; 
«*  At  Venus  obfcuro  gradientcs  acre  fepfit; 
"  Et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amiftu." 
The  aukward  repetition  of  the  nominative  cafe  in  the  fecond  of 
them,  feems  to  decide  very  ftrongly  againft  it.     Steevens. 
9  ■  and  he  and  I 

IV ill  watch  thj  'waking,]  Thcfc  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

JOHNIOM. 
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If  no  unconftant  toy/  nor  womanifti  fear. 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  adling  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  O  give  me !  tell  me  not  of  fear.' 
Fri.  Hold ;  get  you  gone,  be  ftrong  and  prof- 
perous 
In  this  refolvc:  I'll  fend  a  friar  with  fpeed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

yuL.  Love,  give  mc  ftrength !  and  ftrength  Ihall 
help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     IL 

A  Room  in  Capulet's  Hotife. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurfe,  and  Servant. 

Cap.  So  many  guefts  invite  as  here  are  writ. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks.* 

^Ifmo  unconftant  toy^  &c.]  \lxiO  fickle  freaky  no  light  caprice ^  no 
ihoMge  rf fancy ^  hinder  the  performance.    Johnson. 
If  no  unconftant  toy^  nor  •womanijb  fear^ 

Abate  thy  'valour  in  the  a&ing  //•]  Thefe  expreffiont  are  borrowed 
from  the  poem : 

<'  Caft  off*  from  thee  at  once  the  weed  of  nvomanifi>  dreetd^ 
«•  With  manly  courage  arm  thyfelf  from  heel  mato  the  head  :-*• 
**  God  grant  he  fo  confirm  in  thee  thy  prefent  will, 
**  That  no  inconftant  toy  thee  let  thy  promife  to  fulfill !" 

Malone* 
^  Gi've  me,  O  grve  me!  tell  me  not  of  fear. ^    The  old  copies  un- 
metrically  read : 

Give  me,  give  me !  O  tdl  me  not  &c.    Steevbns. 
4  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks.]  T*wenty  cooks  for  half 

a  dozen  guefti  I  Either  Capulet  has  altered  his  mind  ftrangely,  or 
our  anthor  forgot  what  he  had  juft  made  him  tell  us.    See  p.  480* 

RiTjBON* 
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2.  SERr.  You  fhs^II  have  none  ill,  fir;  for  1*11  trj 
if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canft  thou  try  them  fo  ? 

2.  J£ur.  Marry,  fir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers :  ♦  therefore  he,  that  cannot  lick 
his  fingers,  goes  not  with  me. 

C^p.  Go,  begone. —  J^Exit  Servant. 

We  Ihall  be  much  unfurnifti'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  forfooth. 

CjiP.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  fomc  good  on 
her: 
A  peevifli  felf-wilPd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

NuR.  See,  where  flie  comes  from  ftirift  *  with 
merry  look. 

Cjp.  How  now,  my  headftrong  ?  where  have 
you  been  gadding  ?  ^ 


4  ■        lid  his  own  fingers  :]  I  find  this  adage  in  Pottenhain't 
Arte  of  Englijb  Poefie^  1589,  p.  '57  : 

"  As  the  olde  cocke  crowes  fo  doeth  the  chick : 
*'  A  bad  cooke  that  cannot  his  owne  fingers  lick." 

STEBVlirfl. 

^     m    from  (hrift — ]  i.  e.  from  confeifion.    So,  in  The  Merry 
Devil  of  idmanton^  1 608  : 

*'  Ay,  like  a  wench  comes  roundly  to  her  Jhrifu** 
In  the  old  Morality  of  Evety  Man,  bl.  1.  no  date,  confeffion  u 
perfonified : 

"  Now  I  pray  you,  firifte^  mother  of  falvacyon." 

STEEVENt« 

f» gadding  f^    The  primitive   fcnfe  of  this   word  was  to 

ftrazgle  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  coUefl  money,  under  pretence  of 
fingmg  carols  to  the  BlefTed  Virgin.  See  Mr.  T.  Warton's  nott 
on  Milton's  J^c/Wtf/,  V.  40.    Steevens.  ^ 
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Jul.  Where  I  have  Icarn'd  me  to  repent  the  fin 
Of  difobedient  oppofition 
To  you,  and  your  behefts ;  and  am  enjoined 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  proftrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon : — Pardon,  I  befcech  you ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county;  go  tell  him  of  this; 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love '  I  might. 
Not  ftepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modefty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't;  this  is  well, — (land 
up: 
This  is  as't  ftiould  be. — Let  me  fee  the  county ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  fay,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him.* 

Jul.  Nurfe,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  clofet. 
To  help  me  fort  fuch  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnilh  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  thurfday ;  there  is  time 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurfe,  go  with  her : — we'll  to  church 
to-morrow.   [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 


1  »       lucomtiSL  love ]  Becomed  iot  becoming:  one  participle 

ibr  die  odier ;  a  frequent  pradife  with  our  author.    St e  evb ns. 
•  — — —  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  citj  is  much  bound  to  him,"]  So,  in  Romeus  and 
Jfabet,  1562: 

••  .—  this  is  not,  wife,  the  friar's  firft  defert; 
'*  In  all  our  commonweal  fcarce  one  is  to  be  found, 
"  But  is,  for  fome  good  turn,  unto  this  holj  father  bound,** 

Malons. 
Thoithe  folio,  and  the  quartos  ij^qq  and  1609.    The  okUit 
quarto  reads,  I  think,  more  grammatically : 

All  our  whole  city  it  much  bound  unto.    STtiVBHt. 
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La.  Cap.  We  Ihall  be  Ihort'  in  our  provilion ; 
'Tis  now  near  night.* 

Cap.  Tufh  !  I  will  ftir  about^ 

And  all  things  Ihall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife: 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her ; 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night; — let  me  alone; 
I'll  play  the  houfewife  for  this  once. — What,  ho! — 
They  are  all  forth :  Well,  I  will  walk  myfelf 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Againft  to-morrow :  my  heart  is  wond'rous  lights 
Since  this  fame  wayward  girl  is  fo  reclaimed. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Juliet's  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurfe.' 

Jul.  Ay,  thofc  attires  are  beft:  —  But,  gentle 
nurfe. 


f  We  /ball  he  Jhcrt ]  Tlitt  is,  wc  (hall  be  defeah>e. 

JoHNSOV. 

*  'Tif  no^  near  night. '\  It  appears  in  a  foregoing  fcene,  that 
Romeo  parted  from  his  bride  at  day-l)reak  on  Tuefday  morning. 
Immediately  aftemxjards  ftie  went  to  Friar  Lawrence,  and  he  pani- 
cularly  mentions  the  day  of  the  week,  ["  Wednefday  is  to-morrvw"\ 
She  could  not  well  have  remained  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
with  the  friar,  and  (he  is  juft  now  returned  from  (hrift ; — ^yet  lady 
Capulet  fays,  "  'tis  near  night,"  and  this  fame  night  is  afcertaincd 
to  ne  Tuefday.  This  is  one  out  of  the  many  inflances  of  our  authof^t 
inaccuracy  in  the  computation  of  time.     Malonb. 

J  Enter  Juliet  and  Nurfe.']  Inftead  of  the  next  fpecch,  the  quarto 
1597  fupplies  the  following  (hort  and  fimple  dialogue : 

Nurfe.  Come,  come  ;  what  need  you  anie  thing  clfe  ? 

Juliet.  Nothing,  good  nurfe,  but  leave  me  to  myfelfe. 

Nurfe.  Well  there's  a  cleane  fmocke  under  your  pillow,  and 
ib  good  night.    Ste evens. 
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I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myfelf  to-night; 

For  I  have  need  of  many  orifons  * 

To  move  the  heavens  to  fmile  upon  my  ftatc. 

Which,  well  thou  know'ft,  is  crofs  and  full  of  fin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  bufy  ?  do  you  need  my 

help? 
Jul.  No,  madam ;  we  have  cuU'd  fuch  necef- 
faries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  ftatc  to-morrow : 
So  pleafc  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone. 
And  let  the  nurfe  this  night  fit  up  with  you  ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  you  have  your  hands  full  aU 
In  this  fo  fudden  bufinefs. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night ! 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  reft ;  for  thou  haft  need 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Hirfe. 
Jul.  Farewell!* — God  knows,  when  we  hall 
meet  again. 

^  Fori  have  need  &c.]  Juliet  plays  rooft  of  her  pranks  inder 
the  appearance  of  religion:  perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  to  unifh 
her  hypocrify.    Johnson. 

The  pretence  of  Juliet's,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  nurC  was 
fugsefted  by  The  Tragkall  Hjfiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet »  andfomc 
of  the  expreflions  of  tms  fpeech  were  borrowed  from  thence : 
'•  Dear  friend,  quoth  ftie,  you  know  to-morrow  is  the  dr 
**  Of  new  contrafl ;  wherefore,  this  night,  my  purpofe  is  .pray 
**  Unto  the  heavenly  minds  that  dwell  above  the  Ikies, 
**  And  order  all  the  courfe  of  things  as  they  can  beil  derb, 
•*  That  they  fo  /mile  upon  the  doings  of  to-raorrow, 
**  That  all  the  remnant  of  my  life  may  be  exempt  from  fcrow; 
"  "Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  lea^e  me  here  alone  this  nighty 
•*  But  fee  that  you  to-morrow  come  before  the  dawnin^light, 
"  For  you  muft  curl  my  hair,  and  fet  on  my  attire — .'* 

M/.ONE. 

*  Faretvell!  &c.]  Thb  (beech  received  confiderable  aditions 
after  the  elder  copy  was  publilhed.    Sts bvbns. 
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I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins^ 

That  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life :  * 

ril  call  them  bxck  again  to  comfort  me; — 

Nurfe! — What  fliould  fhe  do  here? 

My  difmal  fccne  I  needs  muft  ad  alone. — 

Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? ' 


*  1  Ui*ve  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  vriftf, 
Tht  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life ;]  So,  in  Romeus  mti 
Juliet^  1 562  : 
«  i\id  whilft  file  in  thefe  thoughts  doth  dwell  fomewhit  too 

long, 
•«  Tie  force  of  her  imagining  anon  did  wax  fo  ftrong, 
**  Tiat  (he  furmis'd  ihc  faw  out  of  the  hollow  vault, 
*'  Agrifly  thing  to  look  upon,  the  carcafe  of  Tybalt; 
"  Kght  in  the  felf  fame  fort  that  (he  few  days  before 
"  Fad  feen  him  in  his  blood  embrcw'd,  to  death  ckc  wounded 

fore. 
••  Fer  dainty  tender  parts  Van  fhivcr  all  for  dread, 
"  Ytr  golden  hair  did  ftand  uuright  upon  her  chillijb  head : 
••  Then  prefled  with  the  fear  that  (he  there  lived  in, 
«*  /.  fnueat  as  cold  as  mountain  ice  pierc*d  through  her  tender  fkin^ 

Malone. 
">  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  ivork  at  all?]  So,  in  Painter's 
PaUe  of  Pleafurcy  torn.  ii.  p.  230  :  **  — but  what  know  I  (fayd 
ihe)w^hether  the  operation  of  this  poudcr  will  be  to  foone  or  to 
late  or  not  correfpondent  to  the  due  time,  and  that  my  faulte  be- 
ing lifcovered,  1  (hall  rema}'ne  a  jeftine  ftocke  and  fable  to  the 
peo|e  ?  what  know  I  moreover,  if  the  lerpcnts  and  other  venom- 
ous md  crauling  wormes,  which  commonly  frequent  the  graves 
andiittes  of  the  earth,  will  hurt  me  thinkyng  that  I  am  dead?  But 
hovfhall  I  endure  the  (linchc  of  fo  many  carions  and  bones  of 
myi  annceftors  which  reft  in  the  grave,  if  by  fortune  I  do  awake 
befce  Romeo  and  frier  Laurence  doc  come  to  help  roe  ?  And  as 
fhe  as  thus  plunged  in  the  deepe  contemplation  of  things,  (he 
thoi;ht  that  (he  fa  we  a  certaine  vifion  or  fknfie  of  her  couiin 
Thiiult,  in  the  \try  fame  fort  as  Ihe  fawc  him  wounded  and  im- 
brue with  blood :"    Steevens. 

Hre  alfo  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  followed  the  poem : 
**  —  to  the  end  I  may  my  name  and  confciencc  fave, 
'< .  muft  devour  the  mixed  drink  that  by  me  here  1  haye : 
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Muft  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  ?  • — 
No,  no ; — this  (hall  forbid  it : — lie  thou  there. — 

[Laying  down  a  dagger^ 


**  Whofe  tvorkifrg  and  whofe  force  as  yet  I  do  not  know :— > 

<<  And  of  this  piteous  plaint  began  another  doubt  to  grow : 

'*  What  do  I  know,  (quoth  (he)  if  that  this  powder  (hall 

•*  Sooner  or  later  than  it  (hould,  or  elfe  w/  'w:rk  at  ailf 

•«  And  what  know  I,  quoth  (he,  if  ferpents  odious, 

«*  And  other  beaib  and  worms,  that  arc  of  nature  venomoas^ 

**  That  wonted  are  to  lurk  in  dark  caves  under  ground, 

**  And  commonly,  as  I  have  heard,  in  dead  men's  tombs  are 

found, 
"  Shall  harm  me,  yea  or  nay,  where  I  (hall  lie  as  dead  ? 
"  Or  how  (hall  I,  that  alwavs  have  in  fo  fre(h  air  been  bred, 
**  Endure  the  loathfome  itink  of  fuch  a  heaped  (lore 
**  Of  carcafes  not  yet  confom'd,  and  bones  that  long  before 
•*  Intorabed  were,  where  I  my  fleeping-place  (hall  have, 
«'  Where  all  myanceftors  do  reft,  my  kindred's  common  graved 
*'  Shall  not  the  friar  and  my  Romeus,  when  they  come, 
««  Find  me,  if  I  awake  before,  y-ftifiei  in  the  tomb  ?" 

Malonk* 

•  Muft  /  of  fine  he  married  to  the  county  ?]  Thos  the  quarto  of 

I J97,  and  not,  as  the  line  has  been  exhibited  in  the  late  editions. 

Shall  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  count  f 
The  fubfequent  ancient  copies  read,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved. 
Shall  I  be  married  then  to-morryw  morning  f  Ma  LONE. 
9  — lit  thou  there.  {Laying  donvn  a  dagger,^  This  ftage-diredioil 
has  been  fupplied  bv  the  modern  editors.  The  quarto,  1597* 
xtads:  •• — knifi,  he  thou  there."  It  appears  from  feveral  paA 
£iget  in  our  old  plays,  that  knives  were  formerly  part  of  the  ac- 
coutrements of  a  oride ;  and  every  thing  behtyveful  for  Juliet's  ftatt 
had  juft  been  left  with  her.  So,  in  Inker's  Match  me  in  London, 
1631: 

•«  See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  woedding  knives  /" 
Again,  in  King  Ediuard  III.  i  $99 : 

««  Here  by  my  fide  do  hang  my  nuedding  knives  : 
**  Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen, 
*•  And  with  the  other,  I'll  difpatch  my  love." 

Stbbtins. 

In  order  to  account  for  Juliet's  having  a  dagger,  or,  as  it  it 
called  in  old  language,  a  knife,  it  is  not  neoeflary  to  have  recoorfe 

Vol.  XIV.  L  1 
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What  if  it  be  a  poifon,  which  the  friar 

Subtly  hath  minifter'd  to  have  me  dead ; 

Left  in  this  marriage  he  fhould  be  difhonour*dj 

Becaufe  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 

I  fear,  it  is :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  Ihould  not. 

For  he  hath  ftill  been  tried  a  holy  man : 

I  will  not  entertain  fo  bad  a  thought.* — 

How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 

Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault. 

To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in. 

And  there  die  ftrangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 

Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 

Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle,' 


to  the  ancient  accoutrements  of  brides,  how  prevalent  fbever  the 
cuftom  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  may  have  been ;  for  Joliet 
appears  to  have  furnifhed  herfelf  with  this  inflrument  immediately 
after  her  father  and  mother  had  threatened  to  force  her  to  marry 
Pari*: 

**  If  all  fail  clfe,  myfelf  have  power  to  die." 
Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  fcene,  when  Ihc  is  at  the  friar's 
cell,  and  before  (he  could  have  been  furnifhed  with  any  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  bride,  (not  having  then  confented  to  marry  the 
count,}  (he  fays : 

**  Give  me  fomc  prefent  counfel,  or,  behold, 

«'  'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 

"  Shall  play  the  umpire."     Ma  lone. 

*  /  nuillnot  entertain  Jo  bad  a  thought,']  This  line  I  have  reftored 
from  the  quarto,  1597*     Steevens. 

^  As  in  a  njault^  &c.]  This  idea  was  probably  fuggefted  to  our 
poet  by  his  native  place.  The  charnel  at  Stratford  upon  Avon 
IS  a  very  large  one,  and  perhaps  contains  a  greater  number  of  bones 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  rcpofitory  of  the  fame  kind  in 
England. — I  was  furnifhed  with  this  obfervation  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
whofe  very  elegant  and  fplrited  defence  of  Shak^pearc  againft  the 


/ 
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Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  anceftors  are  pack'd; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth/ 
Lies  feft'ring*  in  his  fhroud  ;  where,  as  they  fay. 
At  fome  hours  in  the  night  fpirits  refort; — 
Alack,  alack  !  is  it  not  like,  that  I,'^ 
So  early  waking, — what  with  loathfo'me  fmeils; 
And  Ihrieks  like  mandrakes*  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad ; "' — 


criticifms  of  Voltaire,  is  one  of  the  leaft  confiderablc  out  of  many 
fiivours  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  literary  world. 

Stesvbms. 

4  ^refft  in  earthy']  i.  c.  frefli  in  earth,  newly  buried.     So, 

in  Hamlet: 

*'  — of  our  dear  brother's  death, 
"  The  memory  be  ^r^^».*' 
Again,  in  The  Opportunity  y  by  Shirley : 

*«  1  am  but 

*'  Green  in  my  honours."     Stebvewi. 

5  Lies  feft'ring ]  To  ftjier  is  to  corrupt.  So,  in  K.  Edtuard 

III.  1599: 

«•  Lillies  that  fejier  fmell  far  worfe  than  weeds." 
This  line  likewife  occurs  in  the  94th  Sonnet  of  Shakfpeare. 
The  play  of  Edivard  III.  has  been  afcribed  to  him.     Steevens* 
*  is  it  not  likey  that  /,]  This  fpeech  is  confufed,  and  in- 

confequential,  according  to  the  diforder  of  Juliet's  mind. 

Johnson, 

'  run  mad\]  So,  in  Wcbftcr's  Dut chefs  of  Malfy,  1623  : 

*•  I  have  this  night  digg'd  up  a  mandrake, 
"  And  am  gro^n  mad  with't." 
Again,  in  The  AtheifiU  Tragedy ,  161 1  : 

"  The  cries  of  mandrakes  never  touched  the  car 
*'  With  more  fad  horror,  than  that  voice  docs  mine" 
Again,  in  A  Chrifiian  turnd  Turk,  1 61 2  : 

**  I'll  rather  give  an  ear  to  the  hhok  fhrieks 
"  Of  mandrakes,*'  &c. 
Again,  in  Ariftippus,  or  the  Jovial  Pbilofopher  : 

**  This  is  the  mandrake's  voice  that  undoes  me.** 
The  mandrake  (fays  Thomas  Newton  in  his  H^rballtttbf  BiWe, 

L  1  2 
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O !  if  I  wake,  Ihall  I  not  be  diftraught/ 
Environed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  Joints? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  ihroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  kinfman's  bone^ 
As  with  a  club,  dafti  out  my  defperatc  brains  ? 
O,  look !  methinks,  I  fee  my  coufin's  ghoft 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  fpit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point : — Stay,  Tybalt,  ftay ! — 
Romeo,  I  come !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee.^ 

[She  throws  herfelf  on  the  bed. 

8vo.  1 587)  ha$  been  idly  reprcfcntcd  as  "  a  creature  having  life  and 
engendered  under  the  earth  of  the  feed  of  fome  dead  perfon  that 
hath  beene  convidled  and  pat  to  death  for  fome  felonie  or  mnrther ; 
and  that  they  had  the  fame  in  fuch  darapifh  and  funerall  placet 
where  the  faidc  convicted  pcrfons  were  buried,"  &c.  Steetens. 
See  Vol.  IX.  p.  145,  n.  2  ;  and  Vol.  X.  p.  1 1 1,  n.  9. 

Malonb. 

■ ^^  diftraught,]  D^rai/ji^  is  diftraded.  So,  In  Drayton's 

Polj9thi(m,  Song  i  o : 

"  Is,  for  that  river's  fake,  near  of  his  wits  difiraugbu^* 
Again^  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^een^  B.  L  c.  ix  : 

««  What  frantick  fit,  quoth  he,  hath  thus  difiraught*^  Sec, 

Steevbn^. 
*>  Romeo y  I  come!  this  do  I  drink  io  thee.]  So  the  firft  quarto, 
1597.     The  fubfequent  ancient  copies  read  : 

Romeo,  Romeo,  Romeo,  here's  drink,  I  drink  to  thee. 

Maloke. 
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SCENE     IV. 
Capulef  s  Hall. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nursi. 

Lj.  Cap.  Hold,  take  thcfc  keys,  and  fetch  more 

fpices,  nurfe. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the 
paftry.* 

Enler  Capulkt. 

Cap.  Come,  ftir,  ftir,  ftir !  the  fecond  cock  hath 
crowd. 
The  curfeu  bell  *  hath  rung,  •tis  three  o'clock : — 


^  They  call /or  dates  aad  qmnces  in  the  paftry.]  i.  e«  in  the  room 
where  pafte  was  made.    So  laundry ,  /P'cy*  ^^*    M alone. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  85,  n.  5.    Strbvbns. 
On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the  year  i  ^6o»  are 
the  following  entries : 

"  Item  payd  for  iiii  ^nnd  of  dates  iiii  /  ^ 

'*  Item  payd  for  xxiiii  pounde  of  prunys  iii.  /•  viii  </." 

Steevbns. 
'  The  corfeu  bell        ■]  I  know  not  that  the  moming-bell  is 
called  the  curfeu  in  any  other  place.    Joh  nso  n. 

The  curjirw  bell  was  rung  at  nine  in  the  evening  as  appears  from 
a  pailage  in  The  Merry  De<vil  of  Edmonton ,  1608  : 

«•  — well  'tis  niue  o'clock,  tis  time  to  ring  cutfnv." 

Steevbns. 
The  curfew  hell  is  univerfally  rung  at  eight  or  nine  o*clock  at 
night ;  generally  according  to  the  feafon.  The  term  is  here  ufed 
with  peculiar  impropriety,  as  it  is  not  believed  that  any  bell  was 
ever  rung  fo  early  as  three  in  the  morning.  The  derivation  of 
cwfiu  is  well  known,  but  it  is  a  mere  volgar  error  that  the 
inftitation  was  a  badge  of  flavery  impofed  by  the  Norman  Con* 

LI3 
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Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica :  * 
Spare  not  for  coft. 

Nurse.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 

Get  you  to  bed ;  *faith,  you'll  be  fick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cjp.  No,   not  a  whit;  What!  I  have  watch'd 
ere  now 
All  night  for  leflfer  caufe,  and  ne'er  been  fick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  moufe-huntMn 
your  time; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  fuch  watching  now. 

[ExeufJt  Lady  Capulet  andHurk. 


queror.  To  fut  out  the  fire  became  neceffary  only  becaufe  it  wai 
time  to  go  to  bed :  And  if  the  curfeu  commanded  all  fires  to  be 
excingui(hed^  the  morning  bell  ordered  them  to  be  lighted  again. 
In  (hoit,  the  ringing  of  thofe  two  bells  was  a  manifeft  and  dTeo* 
tial  fervice  to  people  who  had  fcarcely  any  other  means  of  meafur- 
ing  their  t  ime.     R  i  t  s  o  n  . 

♦  Look  to  the  haVd  meats ^  good  Angelica  :'\  Shakfpeare  has  here 
imputed  to  an  Italian  nobleman  and  his  lady  all  the  petty  folicitndes 
of  a  private  houfe  concerning  a  provincial  entertainment.  To  fuch 
a  buftle  our  author  might  have  been  witnefs  at  home ;  but  the  like 
anxieties  could  not  well  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  Capulet, 
whofe  wife,  if  Angelica  be  her  name,  is  here  diredled  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  houfekeeper.     Steevens, 

^  a  moufe-hunt ]  It  appears  from  a  paifagein  Hamkf, 

that  moufe  was  once  a  term  of  endearment  applied  to  a  womani: 
•*  Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his  mouje,^* 

Steevens. 

So,  in  a  letter  from  Allcyn,  the  celebrated  player,  to  his  wife, 
written  in  1 593  (now  in  Dulwich  Coll  .*ge) : 
"  Emanuel, 

"  My  good  fweet  moufe y  1  commend  me  hartely  to  you  and  to 
my  father,  my  mother,  and  to  my  liller  Befs,  hoping  in  God, 
though  the  ficknefs  be  round  about  you,  yett  by  his  mercy  itt 
may  efcape  your  houfe,"  &c.     Malone. 

The  animal  called  the  moufe-hunt ^  is  the  martin,     Henley. 

Cat  after  kinde,  good  moufe  hunt^  is  a  proverb  in  HejiuaQd^s  Dia* 
4ogve,  1598.  I  ft.  pt.  c.  2.    Holt  White, 
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Cap.    a  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood ! — ^Now, 
fellow. 
What's  there? 

Enter  Servants,  with  fpits^  hgs^  and  hajkets. 

1.  Sekv.  Things  for  the  cook,  fir;  but  I  know 

not  what. 
CAf.  Make  hafte,  make  hafte.   \Exit  Serv.] — 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs ; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  fhow  thee  where  they  are. 

2.  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  fir,  that  will  find  out 

logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.        \Exit. 

Cap.  *Mafs,  and  well  faid ;  A  merry  whorefon ! 
ha. 
Thou  flialt  be  logger-head. — Good  faith,  *tis  day : 
The  county  will  be  here  with  mufick  ftraight, 

[Mufick  within* 
Fqt  fo  he  faid  he  would.     I  hear  him  near  :— 
Nurfc ! — Wife ! — what,  ho ! — what,  nurfe,  I  fay ! 

Enter  Nurse. 

Go,  waken  Juliet,  go,  and.trim  her  up ; 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris : — Hie,  make  hafte. 
Make  hafte !  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already : 
Make  hafte,  I  fay !  [Exeuntm 


L  1 
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S    C    E    N    E       V. 

Juliet's  Cbamher-y  Juliet  on  the  Bed. 

Enter  Nurfe, 

Nurse.   Miftrefs ! — what,  miftrefs ! — Juliet  !— 

fiift,  I  warrant  her,  (he : — 
Why,  lamb ! — why,  lady ! — fie,  you  dug-a-bed ! — 
Why,  love,  I  fay! — madam!  fweet-heart! — why, 

bride  !— 
What,  not  a  word? — you  take  your  pennyworths 

now  I 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant. 
The  county  Paris  hath  fet  up  his  reft,^ 


*  — yj/  up  his  reft^  This  cxpreflion,  which  is  frcqoently  on- 
ployed  by  the  old  dramaticlc  writers^  is  taken  from  the  roanner  of 
nring  the  harquebufs.  This  was  fo  heavy  a  gun,  that  the  foldien 
were  obliged  to  carry  a  fupporter  called  a  refty  which  they  fixed  ia 
the  ground  before  they  levelled  to  take  aim.  Decker  ufes  it  in  his 
comedy  of  Old  Fortunatus^  1 600  :  "  —  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  for 
I  have  fet  up  my  reft^  that  unlefs  you  can  run  fwifter  than  a  hart, 
home  you  go  not."  The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in  fieaumont  and 
Fletcher's  EUer  Brother: 

••  My  reft  is  up y 

•'  Nor  will  I  go  lefs- 


Again^  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  161 1  : 
**  Like  a  mulkct  on  a  rtft,** 
Sec  Montfaucon's  Monarchie  Franpife,  tom.  v.  plate  48. 

Steeyens. 

The  origin  of  this  phrafe  has  certainly  been  rightly  exi)lained, 
but  the  good  nurfe  was  here  thinking  of  other  matters.     T .  C. 

The  above  expreflion  may  probably  be  f  :)metimes  ufcd  in  the 
fenfe  already  explained,  it  is  however  oftener  employed  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  game  at  primeroy  in  which  it  was  one  of  the  terms 
then  in  ufe.    fti  the  fecond  infUnce  above  quoted  it  is  certainly 
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That  you  fhall  reft  but  little. — God  forgive  me, 
(Marry,  and  amen !)  how  found  is  (he  afleep ! 
I  needs  muft  wake  her: — Madam,  madam,  madam! 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed ; ' 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'faith.— Will  it  not  be? 
What,  dreft !  and  m  your  clothes  !  and  down  again ! 
I  muft  needs  wake  you :  Lady !  lady !  lady ! 
Alas !  alas  1 — Help !  help !  my  lady's  dead ! — 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born ! — 
Some  aqua-vitae,  ho ! — my  lord !  my  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What  noife  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look !  O  heavy  day ! 

La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me ! — my  child,  my  only  life. 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee ! — 
Help,  help!— call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  fliame,  bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  is 
come. 

Nurse.  She's  dead,  deceased,  ihe*s  dead ;  alack 
the  day ! 


fo.    To  avoid  loading  the  page  with  examples^  I  flitU  refer  to 
Dodo's  CotltaioH  of  Old  Flays ^   Vol.  X.  p.  364,  edit.   1780, 
where  feveral  arc  brought  together.     Rbbd. 
7  .«_  fujhy  lady  \—fef  you  flug-abcd  !— 
Aj,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  hed;]  So,  in  Tie  Tragkall 
Hjjlofy  of  Romeui  and  Juliet : 

««  Firft  foftly  did  (he  call,  then  louder  did  (he  cry, 
•*  Ladyy  you  JUep  too  long,  the  earl  will  rai/e  you  by  wtd  by.** 

*      Malomb. 
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La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day !  fhe's  dead,  (he's  dead, 
flic's  dead. 

Cap.  Ha !  let  me  fee  her : — Out,  alas !  (he's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  fettled,  and  her  joints  are  ftifF; 
Life  and  thefe  lips  have  long  been  feparated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  froft 
Upon  the  fweeteft  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Accurfed  time !  •  unfortunate  old  man ! 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap.  O  woful  time! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'cn  her  hence  to  make 
me  wail, 
'Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  mc  fpcak.* 

Enter  Friar  Laurenci  and  Pari$,  wilb  Muficians. 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church? 

tlAp.  Ready  to  ffo,  but  never  to  return : 
O  fon,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride :  * — See,  there  flic 
lies. 


*  Accurfed  time !  &c,]"rhis  line  is  taken  from  the  firft  quarts, 
1597,    Malonb. 

%D^ath,  that  bath  ta*fn  herhiW^  t^  make  tne  noall. 

Ties  up  my  tongue ^  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak.l  Our  author  hat 
here  followed  the  poem  clofely,  without  recolle^ing  that  he  had 
made  Capulet»  in  this  fcene,  clamorous  in  his  grief.  In  The 
Tragicall  Hjftory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet ,  Juliet's  mother  piakes  a 
long  jlpeech,  hot  the  old  man  utters  not  a  word : 

**  But  more  than  all  the  reft  the  father's  heart  was  fo 

"  Smit  with  the  heavy  news,  and  fo  (hut  up  with  fudden  woe, 

"  That  he  ne  had  the  power  his  daughter  to  be  weep, 

**  Ne  yet  to  fpeak,  but  long  is  forc'd  his  tears  and  plaints  to 

keep."    M  ALONE. 
»  O  fofif  the  night  before  thy  nvedding  day 
Haih  dettA  lain  with  thy  bride:']  Euripides  has  fportcd  with 
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Flower  as  flie  was,  deflowered  by  him.' 
Death  is  my  fon-in-law/  death  is  my  heir; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded  !  I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's.* , 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  fee  this  morning's 
face/ 
And  doth  it  give  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this  ? 


this  thought  in  the  fame  manner.     Iphig.  in  AuL  ver.  4^0. 
**   Tif^  ecu  ruXewm*  r«^f v*r  (rl  fr«^f rt v ; 
**  *AAh  Hf,  ifi  Mttn,  fVfA^uru  Tuxi^.)"  SiiW.  R^wLiNso:^. 
Hafb  dfath  lain  wuitb  thy  bride :]    Perhaps  this  line  is  coarf^ly 
ridiculed  in  Decker's  Satiromaflix : 

"  Dead:  fhe's  death's  bride ;  he  hath  her  maidenhead." 

StE  EVENS. 

Decker  fecms  rather  to  have  intended  to  ridicule  a  former  line 
in  this  play : 

"  I'll  to  my  wedding  l)ed, 

**  And  Deaths  not  Romeo,  take  wy  maidenhead** 
The  word  Jee  in  the  line  before  ui,  is  drawn  frpm  the  iix^ 
quarto.    Ma  lone. 

*  Flower  as  Jhe  ixjas,  deflowered  by  iim.^  This  jingle  was 
common  to  other  writers ;  and  among  the  n^,  to  Greene,  in  his 

Greene  in  Cortceipt,  1598:  " a  garden-houic  having  round 

about  it  many  Jhwers^  and  within  it  much  deflowering.**  Colli  «$• 

*  Death  is  my  fon-in-laiv,  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of  this 
fpccch,  ••  death  is  my  heir,"  Sec.  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his 
edition ;  and  fome  of  the  fubfeqnent  editors,  following  his  example, 
took  the  fame  unwarrantable  licence.  The  lines  were  ver}'  properly 
itflored  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Ma&one. 

'  life  leaving,  all  is  death's.']  Tht  old  copiet  read — ^life 

living.    The  emen^tion  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malons. 

*  — - — morning's  face,]  The  quarto,  1597,  continoes  die  fpeech 
of  Paris  thus : 

And  doth  it  now  prefent  fuch  prodigies  ? 

Accurft,  unhappy,  miferable  man. 

Forlorn,  forfakcn,  deflitute  I  am ; 

Born  to  the  world  to  l)e  a  flave  in  it : 

Diftrefl,  remcdiiefs,  unfortunate. 

O  heavens !  Oh  nature !  wherefore  did  you  make  me 

To  live  fo  vile,  fo  wretched  as  I  (hall  ?    Stbbvb ns. 
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La.  Cap.  Accursed,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful 
day ! 
Moft  miferable  hour,  that  e'er  time  faw 
In  lading  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  folace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  fight. 

Nurse.  Owoe!  Owoful,  woful,  woftilday!* 
Moft  lamentable  day  !  moft  woful  day. 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  vet  behold  1 
O  day !  O  day!  O  day !  O  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  feen  fo  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguird,  divorced,  wronged,  fpitcd,  flain! 
Moft  deteftable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown ! — 
O  love !  O  life ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.  Defpis'd,    diftrefled,    hated,    martyr'd, 
kiird!— 
Uncomfortable  time !  why  cam'ft  thou  now 
To  murder  murder  our  folemnity  ? — 
O  child !  O  child ! — my  foul,  and  not  my  child  !— 
Dead  art  thou,  dead  ! ' — alack  !  my  child  is  dead  ; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried ! 

•  Otjjoe!  OnjjofuU  &c.]  This  fpeech  of  exclamations  is  not  m 
the  edition  above-cited,  [that  of  i  C97  ]  Several  other  parts  unnc« 
ceiTary  or  tautoloey,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  faid  edition ;  which 
occafions  the  variation  in  this  from  the  common  books.     Pope. 

In  the  text  the  enlarged  copy  of  1 599  is  here  followed. 

Maloits* 

9  Dead  art  thou,  dead !  Arc]  From  the  defcdl  of  the  metre  it  is 
probable  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — 
Dead,  dead,  art  thou.  Sec. 

When  the  fame  word  is  rc|>eated,  the  compofitor  often  is  goiltj 
ofomidion.     Ma  lone. 

^  I  have  repeated  the  word — dead,  though  in  another  part  of  the 
line.    Steevbns. 
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Fri.  Peace,  ho,  for  ftiamc!  confufion'scurc* 
lives  not 
In  thefe  confufions.     Heaven  and  yourfelf 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid ;  now  heaven  hath  all^ 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  moft  you  fought  was — her  promotion ; 
For  •twas  your  heaven,  (he  fhould  be  advanc'd : 
And  weep  ye  now,  feeing  (he  is  advanc'd. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itfclf  ? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  fo  ill. 
That  you  run  mad,  feeing  that  (he  is  well : 
She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long ; 
But  (he's  beft  married,  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  ftick  your  rofemary 
On  this  fair  corfe;  and,  as  the  cuftom  is. 
In  all  her  beft  array  bear  her  to  church : 
For  though  fond  nature '  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reafon's  merriment. 

*  confulious  cure — ]  Old  copies — care.  Correded  by  Mr. 

Theobald.     Thefe  violent  and  contufed  exclamations,    fays  tho 

friar,  will  by  no  means  alleviate  that  forrow  which  at  prefent 

overwhelms  and  diflurbs  your  minds.    So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  of  woe?"     Malons. 

'  Tor  though  fond  nature ]    This  line  is  not  in  the  firft 

quarto.  The  quarto,  1 599,  and  the  folio  read,«-though  form  na- 
ture. The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  fub(lituted/o«^  ioxfome^  I  do 
act  believe  this  was  the  poet's  word,  though  I  have  nothing  better 
to  propofe.  I  have  already  ihown  that  all  the  alterations  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  were  capricious,  and  generally  ex- 
tremely injudicious. 

In  the  preceding  line  the  word  all  is  drawn  from  the  quarto, 
1597,  where  we  fmd— 

In  all  her  beft  and  fumptuous  ornaments,  &c. 
The  quarto  1 599,  and  folio,  read : 

And  in  her  bed  array  bear  her  to  church.     Malonc. 

I  am  fully  fatisfied  with  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio,  the  pro- 
priety  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  following  paflage  in  Corttlanui : 
**  *Tnfo/td  to  wail  inevitable  ftrokct."    bri e vi  .<« s. 
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Cap.  All  things,'  that  we  ordained  fcftival* 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  inftruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  fad  burial  feaft;  * 
Our  folemn  hymns  to  fullen  dirges  change; 
Our  bridal  flowers  ferve  for  a  buried  corfe. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam, go  with  him;— 
And  go,  fir  Paris ; — every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corfe  unto  her  grave: 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  fome  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  eroding  their  high  will. 
[Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Paris, 
^»^  Friar. 

I .  Mus.  *Faith,  wc  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse.  Honeft  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put  up ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  cafe.^ 

[£a7/  Nurfc. 

'  j^l/  things y  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  following  fpccchci, 
the  cldcft  quarto  has  only  a  couplet : 

Cap,  Let  it  be  fo  :  come  woeful  forrow-mates, 

Let  us  together  tafte  this  bitter  fate.     Steevens. 
All  things,  that  nve  ordained  fefti^jal^  &C.]    So,  in  the   poem 
already  quoted : 

"  Now  is  the  parents'  mirth  quite  clianged  into  mone, 

*'  And  now  to  forrow  is  returned  the  joy  of  every  one; 

**  And  now  the  ivedding  lueeds  for  mourning  iveeds  they  change, 

**  And  Hymen  to  a  dirge : — alas !  it  feemeth  ilrange. 

**  Inftead  of  marriage  gloves  now  funeral  gowns  they  have, 

*'  And,  whom  they  fhould  fee  married,  they  follow  to  the 

grave; 
*'  The  fcajl  that  (hould  have  been  of  pleafure  and  of  joy, 
**  Hath  every  difh  and  cup  fiird  full  of  forrow  and  annoy." 

Malone. 

4  burial fetifi  \\  See  Vol.  XV.  p.  40,  n.  4,    Steevens. 

5  a  oitiful  cafeJ\  If  this  fpeech  was  defigned  to  be  metric 

cnl,  we  (houW  K^A^^titetms.     Steevexs* 


A 
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!•  Mu$.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  cafe  may  be  a- 
mended. 

EnUr  Peter/ 

Pet.  Muficians, O,  muficians.  Hearths  eafe^hearfs 
eafe ;  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play — hearths 
eafe. 

I .  Mv^.  Why  heart's  eaje  ? 

Pet.  O,  muficians,  becaufe  my  heart  itfelf  plays 
— My  heart  is  full  ofzvoe : '  O,  play  me  fome  merry 
dump,  to  comfort  me.® 


^  £«//r  Peter.]  From  the  quarto  of  1599,  It  appears,  tliat  the 
part  of  Pfier  was  originally  performed  by  H'illiam  Kempt, 

Malone* 
1  My  heart  is  full  of  nvoc :"]  TThis  is  the  burthen  of  the  firft 
ftanza  of  A  phafant  ne<w  Ballad  of  T*ivo  Ltrvers  : 

*•   Hey  hoe!   my  heart  is  full  of  luoe,**     Steevens. 
•  O,  play  me  fome  merry  Jump,  to  comfort  me,^  A  dump  anciently 
(ignified  fome  kind  of  dance^  as  well  as  forrouu.     So,  in  Humour  out 
•f  Breath 9  a  comedy,  by  John  Day,  1607: 

*'  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump, 
«•  Or  a  French  brarwL" 
Bat  CD  this  occafion  it  means  a  mournful  fong.     So,  in  The  Ar- 
vmgmment  of  Paris t  I  584,  after  the  fhepherds  have  fung  an  elegiac 
hymn  over  the  hcarfe  of  Colin,  Venus  fays  to  Paris : 

•*  —  How  cheers  my  lovely  boy  after  this  dump  of  woe  ? 
•*  Paris.  Such  dumps,  fwect  lady,  as  bin  thefe,  arc  deadly 
dumps  to  prove."     Steevens. 

Dumps  were  heavy  mournful  tunes;  pollibly  indeed  any  frt  of 
movements  were  once  fo  called,  as  we  fometimes  meet  with  a 
merri  dump.  Hence  doleful  dumps,  deep  forrow,  or  grievous  af- 
flidion,  as  in  the  next  page  but  one,  and  in  the  lefs  ancient  bal- 
lad of  Che^y  Chafe.  It  is  flill  faid  of  a  perfon  uncommonly  fad, 
that  he  is  in  the  dumps. 

In  a  Mf.  of  Henry  the  eighth's  time,  now  among  the  King's 
Colltftion  in  the  Mufeum,  is  a  tune  for  the  cittern,  or  guitar,  m- 
titlcd,  *«  My  lady  Careys  dompe\*  there  is  alfo  **  The  duke  of 
Sorocrfcttes  dQmpe**  as  w«  now  fay,  "  Lady  Coventry 's  Minuet, ** 
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2.  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we;  'tis  no  time  to  pUf 
now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Mvs.  No, 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  foundly. 

I.  Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith;  but  the  gleek:' 
I  will  give  you  the  minftrel.* 

I .  Mus.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  ferving-crca- 
ture. 


&'C.  "  If  thou  wert  not  Tome  blockidi  and  fenfclefs  dolt,  thoo 
wouldeft  never  laugh  when  I  fung  a  heavy  mtxt-Lydian  tune,  or  a 
note  to  a  dumpe  or  dolefull  dittie."  Plutarch's  Morals ^  by  Holland, 

i602.    p.  6l.       RiTSON. 

At  the  end  of  The  Secretaries  Siudie,  by  Thomas  Gainsfbfd,  tSs^ 
4to.  i6i6»  is  a  long  poem  of  forty-feven  ftanzas,  and  called  if 
Dumpe  or  Paffion.     It  begins  in  this  manner : 

'*  I  cannot  fing ;  for  neither  have  I  voyCe, 
**  Nor  is  my  minde  nor  matter  moiicall ; 
«*  My  barren  pen  hath  neither  form  nor  choycc : 
**  Nor  is  my  tale  or  talefman  comical], 
«'  Faihions  and  I  were  never  friends  at  all : 
**  I  write  and  credit  that  I  fee  and  knowe, 
"  And  mean  plain  troth ;  would  every  one  did  fo.** 

Reid. 
9  H     .the  gleek  :]  So,  in  A  Midfummer  Nigh  ft  Dream  : 

"  Nay,  iQ^xigleek^  upon  occafion." 
To  gleek  is  to  fcoffl    The  term  is  taken  from  an  ancient  game  at 
cards  called gUek.     Steevens. 

The  ufe  of  this  cant  term  is  no  where  explained ;  and  in  all 
probability  cannot,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  be  recovered*  T§ 
gleek  however  fignified  to  put  a  joke  or  trick  upon  a  perfon,  per- 
haps to  jcft  according  to  the  coarfe  humour  of  that  age.  See  A 
Midfummer  Night* s  Dream ,  above  quoted.     Ritson, 

*  No  money  t  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek ;  /  w/7/  gi*i*e  jost  the 
minilrtl.]  bhakfpeare's  pun  has  here  remained  unnoticed.  A 
Gleekman  or  Gligman^  as  ui*  Percy  has  (hown,  fignified  a  minftrel. 
^ee  his  Eilay  on  the  antient  Enelilh  Minftrels,  p.  ^^.  The  word 
gleek  here  fignifies  fcorn^  as  mx.  Steevens  has  already  obfenrcd ; 
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Pej.  Then  will  I  lay  the  ferving-crcaturc's  dag- 
ger on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets :  Til 
re  you,  I'll  fa  you ;  Do  you  note  me? 

I.  Mvs.  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

a.  Mvs.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put 
out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit;  I  will 
dry-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron 
d*gg^  • — ^Anfwer  me  like  men : 

When  griping  griep  the  heart  doth  wound^ 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  opprefs^ 
Then  mufick^  with  her  filver  found  i 


Slid  is  as  he  fays^  borrowed  from  the  old  game  fo  called,  the  me- 
thod of  playing  which  may  be  feen  in  Skinner's  Etymologicon,  in 
voce,  and  alio  in  the  Compleat  Gamefter,  2d  edit.  1676,  p.  90. 

DoucB. 

— --the  minflrel.]  From  the  following  entry  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  in  the  year  1 560,  it  appears  that  the 
hire  of  a  par/on  was  cheaper  than  tnat  of  a  minftretot  a  cook, 

•*  Item,  payd  to  the  preacher        vi  s.  iid. 

**  Jtcm,  payd  to  the  minftrell       xii  s. 

*•  Item,  payd  to  the  coke  xv  s."    Stbbvbns. 

*  When  griping   grief  &c.]    The  epithet   griping  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  excite  laughter  at  the  time  it  was  written.     Lord 
Sarrey,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  fecond  book  of  Virgil's  .£neid, 
makes  the  hero  fay : 
*  «*  New  gripes  of  dred  then  pearfe  our  trembling  breftes.'* 

Dr.  Percy  thbks  that  the  qaeftions  of  Peter  are  defigned  as  a  ridi- 
cule on  the  forced  and  unnatural  explanations  too  often  given  by 
Bs  painful  editors  of  ancient  authors.    Stbevbns. 

In  Commendation  of  Muficke. 

Where  griping  grief  ye  hart  would  woudj  (&  dolful  domps  jre 

mind  opprefTe, 
There  mulick  with  her  filver  found,  is  wont  with  fpede  to  geue 

ledreffe; 

Vot.  XIV.  M  m 
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VfYifi  ftlver  found?  why,  mujick  with  ber  Jilver 
found? 
What  fay  you,  Simon  Catling  ?  ^ 

i.Mus.  Marry,  fir,  becaufe  filver  hath  a  fwcct 
found. 

Pzr.  Pretty !  What  fay  you,  Hugh  Rebeck?* 


Of  troubled  minds  for  every  fore,  fwete  mufick  hath  a  faloe  in 

ftore: 
In  ioy  it  maks  our  mirth  abound,  in  grief  it  chers  our  heaoy 


fpriehts, 
irefuU 


The  carefuU  head  releef  hath  found,  by  muficks  pleafant  fwete 

delights : 
Our  fenfes,  what  (hould  I  faie  more,  are  fubjed  unto  mufickt 

lore. 
The  Gods  by  mufick  hath  their  pray,  the  foul  therein  doth  ioye. 
For  as  the  Romaine  poet9  faie,  in  feas  whom  pirats  would  deftroye, 
A  Dolphin  fau'd  from  death  moft  (harpe,  Arion  playing  <m  hit 

harp. 
Oh  heauenly  gift  that  tumes  the  minde,  (like  as  the  fteme  doth 

rule  the  (hip,) 
Of  mufick,  whom  ye  Gods  aflignde  to  comfort  man,  whom  cares 

would  nip, 
Sith  thou  both  man,  &  beaft  doeft  moue,  what  wifem  \  the  will 

thee  reprove  ? 
From  the  Paradife  of  Daintic  Richard  Edtvards. 

Deuifes,  fol.  31.  b. 
Of  Richard  Edwards  and  William  Hunnis,  the  authors  of  fnndxy 
poems  in  this  colledion,  fee  an  account  in  Wood's  Athene  Oxvtm 
and  alfo  in  Tanner's  Biblhtheca.     Sir  John  Hawkins, 

Another  copy  of  this  fong  is  publi(hed  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  his  Reliques  of  ancient  Englifh  Poetry.    Stsevbits. 

^  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  opprefs^  This  line  I  have  recovered 
from  the  old  copy  [1597.]  It  was  wanting  to  complete  the  ftanza 
as  it  is  afterwards  repeated.     Steevens. 

5  — 5/Vw<?»  Catling  ?]  A  catling  W2i%  a  fmall  lute-ftring  made  of 
catgTit,    Steevens. 

In  -^«  hifiorical  account  of  taxes  under  all  denominations  in  the  time 
of  William  and  Mary,  p.  ^'^6,  is  the  following  article:  "For 
every  grofs  oi catlings  and  lutcftring,"  &c.     A.  C. 

^  ^^Hugh  Rebeck?]  The  fidlcr  u  fo  called  from  an  inftromeat 
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a.Mus.  I  {zy—^lver  found,  becaufc  muficians 
found  for  filvcr. 

Pet.  Pretty  too! — What  fay  you,  James  Sound- 
poft? 

3.  Mus.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy !  you  are  the  finger :  I 
will  fay  for  you.  It  is — mujick  with  her  filver  Jound^ 
becaufe  fuch  fellows  as  you '  have  feldom  gold  for 
founding : — 

^hen  mujick  with  her  Jilver  found. 
With  fpeedy  help  doth  lend  redrefs. 

{Exit,  finding. 

1.  Mvs.  What  a  peftilent  knave  is  this  fame? 

2.  Mvs.  Hang  him,  Jack !  Come,  we'll  in  here ; 
tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  (lay  dinner.     [Exeunt. 


with  three  firings,  which  is  mentioned  by  feveral  of  the  old  writers. 
Rehee,  rebecauin.  See  Menage,  in  v.  Rebec.  So,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle  :  "  — Tis  prefcnt  death  for 
thefe  fidlers  to  tune  their  rebech  before  the  great  Turk's  grace." 
In  England's  Helicon,  1 600,  is  The  Shepherd  Arfilius,  his  Song  t9 
bis  Rebeck,  by  Bar.  Yung.     Stb evens. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Milton,  as  an  inilrument  of  mirth : 
««  When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

•«  And  the  jocund  rebecks  found "    Ma  lone. 

^  Jslver  found,']  So,  in  The  Return  from  Pamaffks,  1 606: 

''  Faith,  fellow  fidlers,  here's  no  filter  found  in  this  place." 
AgUD,  in  H^ily  Beguiled,  1606  : 

«*  —  what  harmony  is  this 
"  With  Jiher  found  that  glutteth  Sophos'  cars  ?** 
Spenfer  perhaps  is  the  firft  author  of  note  who  uied  this  phrafe : 
**  A  Jil<ver  found  that  heavenly  mufick  feem'd  to  make.'* 

Steevbns. 
Edwards's  Song  preceded  Spenfer's  poem  •    M a  l  o  n  e  • 

•  —  becaufe  fuch  fellonxfs  as  you ]  Thus  the  quarto,  K97« 

The  others  read— Jsecaufe  muficians,  I  fliould  fufpeft  that  a  mller 
Bide  the  alteration,    ^tbsvshs. 

if  m  a 
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A  C  T    V.'      S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Mantua.     A  Street. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  If  I  may  truft  the  flattering  eye  of  flecp/ 
My  dreams  prefage  fome  joyful  news  at  hand : 


9  As  F."]  The  ads  are  here  properly  enough  divided,  nor  d;d 
any  better  diflribution  than  the  editors  hiave  already  made,  occar  to 
me  in  the  pcrufal  of  this  play ;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
lemark,  that  in  the  firft  foho,  and  I  fuppofe  the  foregoing  editioot 
are  in  die  fame  ftate,  there  is  no  divifion  of  the  a^,  and  theiefbic 
fome  future  editor  may  try,  whether  any  improvement  can  be  made, 
by  reducing  them  to  a  length  more  equal,  or  interrupting  the 
adioQ  at  more  proper  intervals.    Johnson. 

*  If  I  may  truft  theftaturing  eye  ofjleep,"]  Thus  the  earlieft  copy, 
meaning,  perhaps,  if  I  may  truft  to  what  I  faiv  in  my  fleep.  The 
folio  reads : 

If  I  may  truft  the  flattering  truth  of  fleep ; 
which  is  explained,  as  follows,  by  Dr.  Johnfon.     SriiviNf. 

The  fcnfe  is.  If  I  may  truft  the  honcfty  offteep,  which  I  know 
however  not  to  be  fo  nice  as  not  often  to  pradtife  flattery. 

Johnson. 

The  fcnfe  feems  rather  to  be — *'  If  I  may  repolc  any  confidence 
in  the  flattering  viiions  of  the  night." 

Whether  the  former  word  ought  to  fuperfede  the  more  modem 
one,  let  the  reader  determine :  it  appears  to  me,  however,  the  moft 
cafily  intelligible  of  the  two.    Ste  ev  e  ns. 

If  I  may  truft  the  flattering  eye  of  fleep  ^  i.  e.  If  I  may  confide 
in  thofe  delightful  'lifions  which  I  havcy^^x  while  aflecp.  The 
precife  meaning  of  the  word  flattering  here,  is  afcertained  by  a 
former  palTage  in  Art  II : 

'*  all  this  is  but  a  dreamy 

*'  Too  flattering'fnueet  to  be  fubftantial." 

By  tht  eye  of  fleep  Sliakfpcarc,  I  think,  lather  meant  the  vifoal 
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My  bofom's  lord '  fits  lightly  in  his  throne; 
And^  all  this  day^  an  unaccullom'd  fpirit 


power,  which  a  man  aflfq>  is  enabled  by  the  aid  of  imagination  to 
txcKikp  than  the  eye  of  ibe  god  of  JUep. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  original  o^py  in  1 597,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  prefinable  in  this  and  various  other  places,  to  the  fub* 
ft^uent  copies.    That  of  1 599,  and  the  folio,  read : 

If  t  may  tnift  the  flattering  truth  of  fleep, 
which  by  a  very  forced  interpretation  may  mean.  If  I  may  confide 
in  the  pleafing  vifions  of  fleep,  and,  believe  them  to  be  true.— 
Otway,  to  obtain  a  clearer  fenfe  than  that  fbmilhed  by  the 
words  which  Dr.Johnfon  has  interpreted,  reads,  lefs  poetically 
than  the  original  copy,  which  he  had  probably  never  feen,  but 
with  nearly  the  fame  meaning : 

If  I  may  truft  the  flattery  of  fleep. 

My  dreams  prefage  foroe  joyful  news  at  hand : 
and  Mr*  rope  has  followed  him. 

In  this  note  I  have  faid,  that  I  thought  Shakfpeare  by  the  eye  of 
fiaf  meant  the  vifual  power  which  a  man  afleep  is  enabled  bv  the 
aid  of  imagination  to  exercife,  rather  than  the  eye  of  the  God  of 
fieep :  but  a  line  in  KiMg  Richard  HI.  which  at  the  fame  time 
ftrongly  fupports  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  text,  now  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  eye  of  the  god  of 
fleep  was  meant : 

"  My  friend,  I  fpy  fome  pity  in  thy  looks ; 

««  O,  if  thy  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 

**  Come  thou  on  my  fide,  and  entreat  for  me."  Ma  lone. 
•  My  bofom's  lord    ■   ■  ]  So,  in  King  Arthur,  a  Poem,  by  R. 
Chcfter,  1601 : 

*«  That  neither  Uter  nor  his  councell  knew 

*«  How  his  deepe  bofome's  lord  the  dutchefs  thwarted." 
The  author,  in  a  marginal  note,  declares,  that  by  bofim't  lord, 
he  means — Cupid.    Stievbns* 

So  alfo,  in  the  preface  to  Caltha  Poetarum,  or  the  Bumble-bee, 
1599:  "  — -whilii  he  [Cupid,]  continues  honoured  in  the  world, 
we  mud  once  a  yeare  bring  him  upon  the  flaee,  either  dancing, 
kiffing,  lauehing,  or  angry,  or  daUying  with  his  darlings,  feating 
himfelf  in  their  breafts**  Sec. 

Thus  too  Shakfpeare,  in  Ttjoelfth  Night : 

"  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  feat 

"  Where  love  is  thrond.*' 
Again,  ia  Othello  : 

<'  Yield  op,  O  Love,  thy  crown  and  btaritd  tbrmte.*^ 

M  m  3 
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Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead  ; 


Thooeh  the  paflfage  quoted  above  from  Othello  proves  decifivdf 
that  Shakfpcare  confidered  the  heart  as  the  thrtme  of  love,  it  hat 
been  maintaioed,  fince  this  note  was  written,  ftrange  as  it  msj 
feem,  that  bv  my  hofom't  lerd^  we  ought  to  underftand,  not  the 
god  of  love,  hut  the  heart*  The  words— /(9<i;^  Jits  lightly  om  hk 
throne,  fays  Mr.  Mafcn,  can  only  import  "  that  Romeo  loved  \s& 
intenfely  than  ufual."  Nothing  lefs.  Love^  the  lord  of  my  boibffl, 
(fays  the  fpeaker,)  who  has  been  much  difquieted  by  the  unfbrtoiute 
events  that  have  happened  fince  my  marriage,  is  now,  in  confe- 
quence  of  my  )aft  night's  dream,  ^0f  and  c^erfnL  The  reading 
of  the  original  copy — fits  cheerful  in  his  throne,  afcertains  the  an* 
thor's  meaning  beyond  a  doubt. 

When  the  poet  dcfcribed  the  god  of  love  as  fitting  lightly  on 
the  heart,  he  was  thinking,  without  doubt,  of  the  common  phrafe, 
a  light  heart,  which  fignmed  in  his  time,  as  it  does  at  present,  a 
heart  undifturbed  by  care. 

Whenever  Shakfpcare  wifhes  to  repreient  a  being  that  he  has 
perfonified,  eminently  happy,  he  almoft  always  crowns  |iim,  or 
places  him  on  a  throne. 

So,  in  Kifig  Henty  IV.  P.  I: 

*'  ^nd  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  flecp*" 
Again,  in  the  plav  before  us : 

**  Upon  his  brow  (hame  is  afham'd  to  fit : 

«•  For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown  d, 

«'  Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth," 
Again,  more  appofitcly,  in  King  Henry  F : 

**  As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fat, 

**  Crowned  vi\\^  faith  and  conftant  loyalty."    Maloni* 

My  bofom's  lord ]  Thcfe  three  lines  are  very  gay  and  pleafing. 

But  why  does  Shakfpcare  give  Romeo  this  involuntary  cheerfulnefs 
juft  before  the  extremity  of  unhappinefs  ?  Perhaps  to  (how  the 
vanity  of  trufling  to  thofe  uncertain  and  cafual  exaltations  or  de- 
preflions,  which  many  confider  as  certain  foretokens  of  good  and 
evil.    Johnson. 

The  poet  has  explained  this  paifage  hirofelf  a  little  further  on: 

"  How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 

"  Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 

"  A  lightning  before  death." 


Again,  in  G.  Whctftone's  Cajile  of  Delight,  i^n6 : 
*'  — a  lightning  delight  againft  his  fouden 


deftrnaion." 
Stibvbvs* 
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(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

thinkj 
And  breath'd  fuch  life  with  kifles  in  my  lips. 
That  I  reviv'd/  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me!  how  fweet  is  love  itfelf  poflefs'd. 
When  but  love's  fhadows  are  fo  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthasar. 

News  from  Verona ! — How  now,  Balthafar? 
Doft  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?  ^  That  I  afk  again ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  (he  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  fhe  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill ; 
Her  body  fleeps  in  Capels'  monument,* 

4  /  dreamt^  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead;  <    ■ 
j^nd  breath'd  fuch  life  with  kiffcs  in  my  lips. 
That  I  revi'v'd,]  Shakfpcare  feeros  here  to  have  reracmbercd 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander^  a  poem  that  he  has  quoted  in  Ai  jom 
Like  It: 

«•  ^Y  this  fad  Hero 

"  Viewing  Leander's  face,  fell  down  and  fainted ; 
••  He  kiji*d  her,  and  breath* d  life  into  her  lips^*  l^c. 

Maloni. 
J  HonjD  fares  my  Juliet  f^  So  the  firft  quarto.     That  of  1599* 
and  the  folio,  read : 

How  doth  my  lady  Juliet  \     Malo  n  b. 

^  -——nr  Capels' /vo«»OT/»/,]  Thus  the  old  copies;  and  thiia 
Gafcoigne  in  his  Fltxwers,  P*  5'  • 

•*  Tnys  token  whych  the  Mountacutes  did  beare alwaies,  fo  that 
*«  They  covet  to  be  knowne  from  Capels,  where  they  pafle, 
"  For  ancient  grutch  whych  long  ago  'tweene  thefe  two  honfet 
was.*'    Stbevihs. 

Shakfpeare  found  Capel  and  Cafulet  ufed  indifcriminately  in 
the  poem  which  was  the  ground  work  of  this  tragedy.  For  Capels* 
monument  the  modem  editors  have  fubftituted— -C0/«/r/'/  monu- 
ment.   Malone. 

Not  all  of  them.  The  edition  preceding  Mr.  Malone's»  does 
not^  on  this  occafiooj  difier  from  his.    Rbbd* 

M  m  4 
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And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives ; 
I  faw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  prefently  took  poft  to  tell  it  you : 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  thefe  ill  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  fir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  you,  ftars ! ' — 
Thou  know'ft  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  poft-horfes ;  I  will  hence  to-night« 

Bal.  Pardon  me,  fir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus:* 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventure. 

Rom.  Tufti,  thou  art  deceived ; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do : 
Haft  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  Get  thee  gone. 

And  hire  thofe  horfes;  I'll  be  with  thee  ftraight. 

\^Exit  Balthasar. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to  night. 
Let's  fee  for  means  : — O,  mifchief !  thou  art  fwift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  defperate  men ! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary,'' — 

'  — — /defy  j<9»,^tfr//]  The  firft  quarto— I  defy  «ry  ftars* 
The  folio  reads — deny  yoa,  ftars.  The  prefcnt  and  more  animated 
roKiing  is  picked  out  of  both  copies.    Stb  e  ve  ns. 

The  quarto  of  1 599,  and  the  folio,  read — I  deny  jou,  ftars. 

Malone. 

•  Pardon  me,  Jir,  I  *wiU  not  herve  you  thus."]  This  line  is  taken 
from  the  quarto,  i  597,     The  quarto,  1609,  ^^  ^^  ^^^io*  *"«»d  '• 
"  I  do  befecch  you,  fir,  have  patience."    Steevens. 

So  alfo  the  quarto,  1599.    Malone. 

V  J  do  remember  an  apothecary,  &c.]  This  circamftance  is  like- 
wife  found  in  Painter's  tranflation,  torn.  ii.  p.  241.  " behold- 

yng  an  apoticaries  ftioppc  of  lytle  furniture,  and  ieflc  ftorc  of 
hoxes  and  other  thyngcs  rcquifitc  for  that  fcience,  thought  that  the 
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And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  limples ;  meager  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones :  * 
And  in  his  needy  (hop  a  tortoifc  hung. 
An  alligator  ftufF'd,'  and  other  (kins 


Terie  poyerde  of  the  mayfter  apothecarye  would  make  him  wyllyngly 
yelde  to  that  whych  he  pretended  to  demaonde."    Stibvbns. 

It  b  clear,  I  think,   that  Shakfpeare  had  here  the  poem  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet  before  him ;  for  he  has  borrowed  more  than  one 
cxpreflion  from  thence : 
<'  And  feeking  long,  alas,  too  foon!  the  thing  he  foaght,  he 

found. 
«*  An  apothecary  fat  unbufied  at  his  door, 
**  Whom  by  his  hettvy  countenance  he  gueifed  to  be  poor  \ 
««  And  in  his  (hop  he  faw  his  hoxa  were  but  few, 
**  And  in  his  window  of  his  wares  there  was  fo  fmall  a  Jbrw : 
**  Wherefore  oor  Romeus  aflu redly  hath  thought, 
<*  What  by  no  friendlhip  could  be  got,  with  money  fliould  be 

bought ; 
*'  For  needy  lack  is  like  the  poor  man  to  compel 
•*  To  fell  that  which  the  city's  law  forbiddeth  him  to  felL-— 

««  Take  fifty  crowns  of  gold,  (quoth  he) 

«'  Fair  fir,  (quoth  he)  iS  fure  this  is  the  /feeding  geer^ 

«'  And  more  there  is  than  you  (hall  need ;  for  hiaif  of  that  is 

there 
'«•  Will  fcrve,  I  undertake,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
«  To  kill  the  (Irongeft  man  alive,  fuch  is  the  poifon't  power*" 

Maloni* 

*  meager  <were  his  looks ^ 

Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones :]  See  Sackyille^ 
delcription  of  Miferie  m  his  Indss&ioa  : 

**  His  face  tvas  leane,  and  fome  deal  piude  away  ; 
<<  And  eke  his  hands  con/timed  to  the  ione."  Ma  lone. 
^  An  aUigator  fluff* d^'\  It  appears  from  Na(he's  Hanfe  with  ym 
to  Saffron  Walden^  1 506,  that  a  ftuff 'd  alligator,  in  Shakfpeare'f 
time,  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  an  apothecary's  (hop.  «•  He 
made  (fays  Naihe,)  an  anatomic  of  a  rat,  and  after  hanged  her 
over  his  head,  inftead  of  an  apothecary* s  crocodile,  or  dried  ailh- 
gafr.**    Malonb. 

I  was  many  years  ago  affured,  that  formerly  when  an  apothecaif 
fiift  engaged  with  his  druggift,  he  was  gratuitoofly  fiuwflied  by 

7 
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Of  ill-fhap'd  fifties  ;  and  about  his  (helves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,' 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  fecds^ 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes^ 
Were  thinly  fcatter'd,  to  make  up  a  (how. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myfelf  I  laid — 
An  if  a  man  *  did  need  a  poifon  now, 
Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 
O,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need  ; 
And  this  fame  needy  man  muft  fell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  (hould  be  the  houfe : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  (hop  is  (hut.-— 
What,  ho !  apothecary  I 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  jfo  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  fee,  that  thou  art 
poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon ;  fuch  foon-fpeeding  geer 


him  with  thefe  articles  of  (how,  which  were  then  imported  for  that 
oie  only.  I  have  met  with  the  alligator,  tortoife  &c.  hanging  ap 
in  the  (hop  of  an  ancient  apothecary  at  Limehoufe,  as  well  as  in 
places  more  rcinote  from  our  metropolif.  See  Hogarth's  Marriage 
Jlamodff  Plate  III. — It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  apo- 
thecaries difmifTed  their  alligators  &c.  fome  time  before  the  phyfi- 
cians  were  willing  to  part  with  their  amber-headed  canes  and  folemn 
periwigs.    Steevens. 

^  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,']  Dr.  Warburton  would 
read,  a  braggartly  account ;  but  beggarly  is  probably  right ;  if  the 
boxes  were  emply^  the  account  was  more  beggarly,  as  it  was  more 
pompous.    Johnson. 

^  An  if  tf  man  &c.]  This  phrafcolo^  which  means  fimply — 7/, 
was  not  unfrequcnt  in  Shakfpeare's  time  and  before.  Thus,  in 
Lodge's  llluftratiotist  Vol.  I.  p.  85  :  *'  — -  meanys  was  maid  unto 
me  to  kiimjfl  wold  appoynt"  ice*    Rbid. 
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As  will  difpcrfc  itfelf  through  all  the  veins^ 

That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 

And  that  the  trunk  may  be  difcharg'd  of  breath 

As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  fir*d 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

A?.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Mantua's 
law 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rou.  Art  thou  fo  bare,  and  full  of  wretched- 
nefs. 
And  fear'ft  to  die?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppreflion  ftarveth  in  thy  eyes,* 


'  Need  and  oppreffiou  ftanreth  in  thj  ^es,]  The  firft  quarto 
reads: 

And  ftarved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks. 
The  qaartos^  i  ^99,  1609,  and  the  folio : 

Need  and  oppreffion  ftaroetb  in  thy  eyes. 
Our  modem  editors,  withoot  authority. 

Need  and  oppreflion  ftare  within  thy  eyes.     Stebvins. 
The  paflaee  might,  perhaps,  be  better  regulated  thus : 

Need  and  oppreflion  fiareth  in  thy  eyes. 
For  they  cannot,  properly,  be  faid  to  JIarve  in  his  t.yt&  \  though. 
Jhr^ed  famine  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  his  cheeks.  Tbj^  not 
thine,  is  the  readinjg;  of  the  folio,  and  thofe  who  are  converiant  ia 
our  author,  and  eipecially  in  the  old  copies,  will  fcarcely  notice 
the  grammatical  impropriety  of  the  propofed  emendation. 

RiTSON. 

The  modem  reading  was  introduced  by  Mr*  Pope,  and  was 
founded  on  that  of  Otway,  in  whofe  Caiut  Marim  the  line  is  thus 
exhibited : 

**  Need  and  oppreflion  fiareth  in  thy  eyes.'* 
The  word  ftarved  in  the  firft  copy  (hows  that  ftarveth  in  the 
text  is  right.    In  the  quarto  of  i  C97,  thb  fpeech  Hands  thus : 
And  doft  thou  fear  to  violate  the  law  ? 
The  law  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  lawes  friend. 
And  therefore  make  no  confcience  of  the  law. 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  raegcd  miferie. 
And  ftarved  famine  dweUeth  in  thy  cheeks. 
The  laft  line  is  in  my  opinion  preferable  to  that  which  has  been 
fnbftitttted  in  its  place,  but  it  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  text 
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Upon  thy  tack  hangs  ragged  mifcry,* 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

A?.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Af.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  ftrength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  defpatch  you  flraight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold ;  worfe  poifon  to  men's 

fouls. 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathfome  world. 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may 'ft  not 

fell: 
I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  hafl  fold  me  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyfelf  in  flefli.— • 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  muft  I  ufe  thee. 

[Exeunt. 


without  omitting  the  vfot^^-^famine  is  in  thy  cbeeh,  and  leaving 
an  hemiftick.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

^'  UfoM  thy  back  bangs  ragged  tni/ery,']  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
oldeft  copy.  I  have  reftored  it  in  preference  to  the  following  line, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  fabfequent  impreflions : 

**  Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back." 
In  The  Firft  Part  of  Jeronimo,  1 605,  IS  a  paiTage  fomewhat  rc- 
fembling  this  of  Shakfpearc : 

"  Whofe  famifh'd  jaws  look  like  the  chaps  of  death, 
•*  Upon  whofe  eye-brows  hang  damnation."    Stbbvsns* 
Perhaps  from  Kyd's  Cornelia,  a  tragedy,  1 594 : 
**  Upon  thy  back  where  mi/erj  doth  fo. 
"  O  Rome,"  &c. 
Jeronimo  was  performed  before  1590.     Malonk. 

Sec  Vol.  VIII.  p.  6,  n.  4.    Stbevbns. 
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SCENE     II. 
Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  John. 
John.  Holy  Francifcan  friar!  brother,  ho! 

Enter  Friar  Laurence. 

Lau.  This  fame  Ihould  be  the  voice  of  friar 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua :  What  fays  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  aflbciate  me,' 
Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick. 
And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  town, 
Sufpcdling,  that  we  both  were  in  a  houle 


'  One  of  our  order ^  to  ajjbciate  me,]  Each  friar  has  always  a  coni^ 
panion  afligned  him  by  the  fuperior  when  he  a(ks  leave  to  go  out ; 
and  thus,  fays  Barettt,  they  are  a  check  upon  each  other. 

Stebvens. 

In  The  Vifitatio  Notabilis  de  Selebume^  a  curious  record  printed 
in  The  Natural  Hiftory  and  AatijuUies  of  Selhome,  Wykeham  enjoins 
the  canons  not  to  go  abroad  without  leave  from  the  Prior,  who  is 
ordered  on  fuch  occafions  to  ailign  the  brother  a  companion,  ne 
fufpiclo  ftniftra  'Vel  fcandalum  oriatur,  Apfend*  p.  448* 

Holt  Whit». 

Going  to  find  a  hare-foot  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order,  to  affociate  me. 

Here  in  this  city  fvifiting  the  fick. 

And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  tonun^ 

Sufpe8iHg,  &c.].  So^  in  The  Tragicall  Hyftofy  ^  Romrus  and 
JulUt,  1562; 
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Where  the  infeftious  pcftilence  did  reign^ 
Seal'd  up  the  doors^  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
So  that  my  fpeed  to  Mantua  there  was  ftay'd. 

Lav.  Who  bare  my  letter  then  to  Romeo? 

John.  I  could  not  fend  it,— ^here  it  is  again^— 
Nor  get  a  meflenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infeftion. 

Lau.  Unhappy  fortune !  by  my  brotherhood. 
The  letter  was  not  nice,*  but  full  of  charge. 


*'  Apace  our  friar  John  to  Mantua  him  hies ; 
<*  Andy  for  becauie  in  Italy  it  is  a  wonted  guife 
**  That  friars  in  the  town  (hould  feldom  wsdk  alone, 
*'  But  of  their  convent  aye  Jhould  be  accompanied  with  me 
**  Of  bis  profeffiont  ftraij^ht  a  houfe  he  findeth  out, 
*'  In  mind  to  takefome  friar  with  him,  to  walk  the  town  aboaL^ 
Our  author  haying  occafion  for  friar  John,  has  here  departed 
from  the  poem,  and  fuppofed  the  peftilence  to  rage  at  Verona,  in* 
dead  of  Mantua. 

Friar  John  fought  for  a  brother  merely  for  the  fake  of  form,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  walk,  and  had  no  intention  of  vifiting  die 
fick;  the  words  therefore,  to  ajfociate  me^  mud  be  confidered  at 
parenthetical,  and  Here  in  this  city.  Sec.  muft  refer  to  the  bare-foot 
brother. 

I  formerly  conjcfturcd  that  the  paffage  ought  to  be  regulated 
thus: 

Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  afibciate  me. 
And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  town 
Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick,  &c» 
But  the  text  is  certainly  right.    The  fearchers  would  have  had 
no  ground  of  fufpicion,  if  neither  of  the  friars  had  been  in  an 
infi^^d  houfe.    Ma  lone. 

• twat  not  nice,]  i.  e.  was  not  written  on  a  trivial  or  idle 

fubjea. 

Nice  fignifies  /oo/i/&  in  many  parts  of  Gower  and  Chaucer.    So, 
in  the  fecond  book  De  Confeffione  Amantii,  fol.  37  : 
**  My  fonne,  efchewe  thilke  vice. 
«*  My  father  clles  were  I  nice,** 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Scogan  unto  the  Lordes,  Sec, 
*'  —  the  moft  complaint  of  all. 
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Of  dear  import;  and  the  negleding  it 
May  do  much  danger :  Friar  John,  go  hence; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  't  thee.   [Exit. 

Lau.  Now  muft  I  to  the  monument  alone; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake;  * 
She  will  beftirew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come; 
Poor  living  corfe,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb ! 

[Exit. 

**  Is  to  thinkin  that  I  have  be  fo  nice, 
*•  That  I  ne  would  in  venues  to  me  call,"  &€• 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  Ihjefi  the  more  Pool  (hou  art,  i  f  70  : 
**  You  muft  appeare  to  be  ftraunge  and  Mjce,** 
The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  1 77J,  ob- 
ferves,  that  H.  Stephens  informs  us,  that  nke  was  the  old  French 
word  for  niais,  one  of  the  fynonymesof  y&/.  Apol.  Herod.  1.  i.  c,  j^ 

Stbivbns. 
Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  602,  n.  9 ;  and  Vol.  XII,  p.  354,  n.  7, 

Malonk* 
9  Within  thefe  three  hours  *will  fair  Juliet  nvake ;]    laftead  of 
this  line,  and  the  concluding  pari  of  the  fpcech,  the  quarto,  1 597, 
reads  only : 

*•  J-.cft  that  the  lady  (hould  before  I  come 

«*  Be  wak'd  from  (leep,  I  will  h}^ 

••  To  free  her  from  that  tombe  of  mifcric.'*    Stbbvins* 


« 
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SCENE    III. 

A  Cburcb-yard ;  in  ii,  a  monument  belonging  to  the 
Capulets. 

Enter  Pakis,  and  bis  Vdigt^  bearing  flowers  and  a 
torcb. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy :  Hence,  and  ftand 
aloof; — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
So  (hall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread^ 
(Being  loofe,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves  J 
But  thou  Ihalt  hear  it :  whiftle  then  to  me. 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear'fl  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  flowers.    Do  as  I  bid  thee^  go. 

Page.  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  (land  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[Retires. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  drew  thy  bri* 
dal  bed : 
Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  dofl:  contain 
The  perfed  model  of  eternity ; 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  doft  remain/ 


*  Fair  Juliet^  that  tvitb  angels  Sec]  Thcfc  four  lines  from  die 
old  edition.     Pope. 

The  folio  has  thcfc  lines : 

"  Sweet  flow'r,  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I  ftrew; 

"  O  woe!  thy  canopy  is  dud  and  ftones, 
•'  Which  with  fwcct  water  nightly  I  will  dew, 

*'  Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  diftill'd  by  moans. 
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Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hands ; 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and,  being  dead. 
With  funeral  praifes  do  adorn  thy  tomb ! 

[The  boy  wbijlles. 
The  boy  gives  warning,  fomething  doth  approach. 
What  curfed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  crofs  my  obfequies,  and  true  love's  rites  ? 
What,  with  a  torch ! — muffle  me,  night,  a  while.' 

{retires. 

inter  Romeo  and  Balthasar  with  a  torcb^  mattock, 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrench- 
ing iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter ;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light :  Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'ft  or  feeft,  (land  all  aloof. 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 


««  The  obfequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 

*«  Nightly  (hall  be,  to  ftrew  thy  grave,  and  weep." 

Johnson* 

Mr.  Pope  has  followed  no  copy  with  exa^efs;  but  took  the 
firft  and  fourth  lines  from  the  elder  quarto,  omitting  the  two  inter? 
■tediate  verfes ,  which  I  have  reftored.    Stbbvens. 

The  folio  follows  the  quarto  of  1 599.     In  the  text  the  feren 
lines  are  printed  as  they  appear  in  the  quarto,  1 597.     Ma  lone* 
J  —  muffle  me^  nighty  a  nvhile,']  Thus  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 
'*  But  fuddenlv  the  clouds  which  on  the  winds  do  fly, 
•*  Do  muffle  hun  againe — '* 
Muffle  was  not  become  a  low  word  even  in  the  time  of  Milton, 
as  the  Elder  Brother  in  Comns  ufes  it : 
"  Uimuffle  ye  faint  liars"  &c. 
A  muffler^  as  I  have  already  obferved,  was  a  part  of  ftmale  drefi* 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  454*  n.  8.    Stebvbns. 

Vol.  XIV.  N  n 
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Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death. 

Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face : 

But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring;  a  ring,  that  I  rnufl  ufe 

In  dear  employment :  '^  therefore  hence,  be  gone  :— 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  doll  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  (hall  intend  to  do. 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 

And  ftrew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs: 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  favage-wild ;  * 

More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far. 

Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  fea. 

Bjl.  I  will  be  gone,  fir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  ftialt  thou  fhow  me  friendlhip. — Take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  profperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  For  all  this  fame,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [Retires. 

Rom.  Thou  dcteftable*  maw,   thou  womb  of 
death, 

^  "^-^  dear  employment  i\  That  is,  a6lion  9f  importance.     Gems 
were  fuppofed  to  have  great  powers  and  virtues.    Johnson. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  465,  lu  7.    Steevens. 
Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  dear  in  the  fame  fenfe : 

**  Put  your  known  talents  on  fo  dear  a  bufinefs.** 

Catiline,  AAI. 
Again^  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  loth  book  of  the  Odyffey : 
**  —  full  pitching  on 
•*  The  deareft  joint  his  head  was  plac'd  upon." 

Steevens. 
Sec  Vol.  XI.  p,  650,  n.  7.    Malone. 

5  favage-nxfildi]  Here  the  fpcech  concludes  in  the  old  copy. 

Steevens. 

*  detefiable ]  This  word,  which  is  now  accented  on 

the  fecond  fy liable,  was  once  accented  on  the  firft ;  therefore  this 
line  did  not  originally  fecm  to  be  inharmonious.  So,  in  The  Tra* 
gedii  of  Crafus^  1 604 : 

**  Court  with  vain  words  and  ditefiahU  lyes.'' 


/ 
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Gorg'd  with  the  dcareft  morfel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[breaking  open  the  door  of  the  monument. 
And,  in  defpite.  Til  cram  thee  with  more  food ! 

Par.  This  is  that  banilh'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd    my  love's  coufin;  —  with  which 

grief. 
It  is  fuppofed,  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  fome  villainous  Ihame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him. — 

[^AdvanceSp 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  ; 
Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  mud  die. 

Rom.  I  muft,  indeed ;  and  therefore  came  I  hU 
ther. — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  defperate  man. 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me; — think  upon  thefe  gone; 
Let  them  affright  thee. — I  befeech  thee,  youth. 
Heap  not  another  fin  upon  my  head,' 
By  urging  me  to  fury : — O,  be  gone ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myfelf ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  againll  myfelf: 

Again,  in  Shakfpcarc's  King  John^  Aft  III.  fc.  iii : 

«•  And  I  will  kifs  thy  deteftahle  bones."     SxEBViNa, 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Cvvd  Warres^  '  ^99  • 

**  Such  ^//(y?fl^/f  vile  impiety."    Ma  lone. 

^  Heap  ff0/ &c.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1507.  The  quartos  1^99 
and  1 609,  and  the  folios — Put  not ;  whicn  led  Mr.  Rowe  to  intro« 
dace  the  unauthorized  reading— pu//.  That  in  the  text,  howevei> 
is  the  true  one.     So,  in  Cjmbelinc  : 

"  — -thou  heapeft 

"  A  year's  age  on  me.*'    SxEEVBNf. 

So,  in  the  poem  of  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

**  With  fighs  and  falted  tears  her  (hrivine  doth  begin, 
**  For  (he  of  heaped  forrows  hath  to  fpeaSj  and  not  oiJinJ* 

lVlAL01t£«. 

N'n  2 
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And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives ; 
I  faw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  prefently  took  pod  to  tell  it  you : 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  thefe  ill  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  fir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  you,  ftars !  ^— 
Thou  know'ft  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  poft-horfes ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.  Pardon  me,  fir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus :  • 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventurc. 

Rom.  Tufh,  thou  art  deceived ; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do  : 
Haft  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  Get  thee  gone. 

And  hire  thofc  horfes  j  V\\  be  with  thee  ftraight. 

[Exit  Balthasar. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to  night. 
Let's  fee  for  means  : — O,  mifchief !  thou  art  fwift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  defperate  men ! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary,' — 


'  -^ — Idit(yyou,ftars!^  The  firft  quarto— I  defy  my  ftars. 
The  folio  reads— ^<rvy  yon,  ftars.  The  prcfent  and  more  animated 
roKling  is  picked  out  of  both  copies.    Stb  evens. 

The  quarto  of  1 599,  and  the  folio,  read — I  denj  jou,  ftars. 

Malonc. 

•  Pardon  me,  Jir,  I  luiU  not  httve  jou  //jus,]  This  line  is  taken 

from  the  quarto,  1 597.     The  quarto,  1609,  ^^  ^^  ^^o,  read  ; 

"  I  do  befecch  you,  fir,  have  patience,"    Steevens. 

So  alfo  the  quarto,  1599.    Ma  lone. 

y  I  do  remember  an  apothecary,  Ac]  This  circamftance  is  like- 

wife  found  in  Painter's  tranflation,  torn.  ii.  p.  241.  '« behold- 

yog  an  apoticaries  ftioppc  of  lytle  furniture,  and  Jeflc  ftore  of 
boxes  and  other  thynges  requifitc  for  that  fcicncc,  thought  that  the 
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And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tattcr'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  fimples ;  meager  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones :  • 
And  in  his  needy  (hop  a  tortoifc  hung. 
An  alligator  ftufPd,'  and  other  (kins 


Tcrie  povertie  of  the  mayfter  apothecary©  would  make  him  wyllyngly 
yelde  to  that  whych  he  pretended  to  dcmaonde."    Stibvbns. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,   that  Shakfpeare  had  here  the  poem  of 
Rometu  and  Juliet  before  him ;  for  he  has  borrowed  more  than  one 
cxpreflion  from  thence : 
**  And  feeking  long,  alas,  too  foon !  the  thing  he  fooght,  be 

found. 
*'  An  apothecary  fat  unbufied  at  his  door, 
"  Whom  by  his  heavy  countenance  he  gueiTed  to  be  poor ; 
*•  And  in  his  (hop  he  faw  his  boxes  were  but  few, 
**  And  in  his  window  of  his  wares  there  was  fo  fmall  a  Jbew  : 
**  Wherefore  our  Romeus  afluredly  hath  thought, 
**  What  by  no  friendfhip  could  be  got,  with  money  (hould  be 

bought ; 
**  For  needy  lack  is  like  the  poor  man  to  compel 
**  To  fell  that  which  the  city's  law  forbiddeth  him  to  felL— 

**  Take  fifty  crowns  of  gold,  (quoth  he) 

•«  Fair  fir,  (quoth  he)  l^  fure  this  is  the  /feeding  geer, 

"  And  more  there  is  than  you  (hall  need ;  for  half  of  that  is 

there 
'<  Will  ferve,  I  undertake,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
<*  To  kill  the  firongeft  man  alive,  fuch  is  the  poifon's  power." 

Maloni. 
•  —  meager  luere  bis  looks » 
Sbarf  roifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones :]  See  Sackyilleli 
defcription  of  Mi/erie  m  his  InduStiois  : 

**  His /tfrr  tvas  leane,  and  fome  deal  piude  away ; 
**  Andf  eke  his  bands  confumed  to  the  bone.**  Malonb* 
'  Jm  alligator  fluff* d^"]  It  appears  from  Na(he's  Hame  nmtb  yvu 
to  Saffron  JValden^  1 506,  that  a  fluff'd  alligator,  in  Shakfpeare's 
time,  made  part  of  tne  furniture  of  an  apothecary's  (hop.  **  He 
made  (fays  Nafhe,)  an  anatomic  of  a  rat,  and  after  hanged  her 
over  his  head,  inftead  of  an  apothecary  t  crocodile,  or  dried  alli^ 
gator.'*    Malonb. 

I  was  many  years  ago  affured,  that  formerly  when  an  apothecarf 
fiift  engaged  with  his  dniggift,  he  was  gratuitoufly  fiiaulhed  by 

7 
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Of  ill-fhap'd  fifties  ;  and  about  his  fhelvcs 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes/ 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  feeds. 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes. 
Were  thinly  fcatter'd,  to  make  up  a  fliow. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myfelf  I  laid — 
An  if  a  man  ♦  did  need  a  poifon  now, 
Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 
O,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need  5 
And  this  fame  needy  man  muft  fell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  Ihould  be  the  houfe : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  (hop  is  (hut.— 
What,  ho !  apothecary ! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  ifo  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  fee,  that  thou  art 
poor ; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon ;  fuch  foon-fpeeding  gccr 


him  with  thefe  articles  of  (how,  which  were  then  imported  for  that 
ufe  only.  I  have  met  with  the  alligator,  tortoife  &c.  hanging  ap 
in  the  (hop  of  an  ancient  apothecary  at  Liroehoufe,  as  well  as  in 
places  more  remote  from  our  metropolis.  Sec  Hogarth's  Marriage 
Jlamode,  Plate  III. — It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  apo- 
thecaries difmifTed  their  alligators  &c.  fome  time  before  the  ohyfi- 
cians  were  willing  to  part  with  their  amber-headed  canes  and  folemn 
periwigs.    Steevens. 

^  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,"]  Dr.  Warburton  would 
read,  a  braggartly  account ;  but  beggarly  is  probably  right ;  if  the 
boxes  were  em/iy^  the  account  was  more  beggarly ,  as  it  was  more 
pompous.    Johnson. 

^  An  if  47  man  &c.]  This  phrafeology  which  means  fimply — If 
was  not  unfrequent  in  Sbakfpeare's  time  and  before.  Thus,  m 
Lodge's  Illufiratious^  Vol.  I.  p.85  :  **  —  meanys  was  maid  unto 
me  to  ^mjfl  wold  appoynt"  ice.    Rkbd. 
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As  will  difpcrfe  itfclf  through  all  the  veins. 

That  the  life- weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 

And  that  the  trunk  may  be  difcharg'd  of  breath 

As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  fir'd 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Af.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Mantua's 
law 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rou.  Art  thou  fo  bare,  and  full  of  wretched- 
nefs. 
And  fear'ft  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppreffion  ftarveth  in  thy  eyes,* 


*  Need  and  oppreffion  ftanreth  in  thj  tye$^  The  firft  quarto 
reads: 

And  ftarved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks. 
The  quartos,  i  ^99,  1 609,  and  the  folio : 

Need  and  oppreffion  ftarveth  in  thy  eyes. 
Our  modem  editors,  without  authoritjr. 

Need  and  oppreffion  ftare  widun  thy  eyes.    Ste evens. 
The  paifaee  might,  perhaps,  be  better  regulated  thus : 

rieed  and  oppreffion  ftaretb  in  thy  eyes. 
For  they  cannot,  properly,  be  faid  to  ftarue  in  his  eyes ;  though. 
ftarved  famine  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  his  cheeks.  Thj,  Tio% 
thine,  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  and  thofe  who  are  converfant  in 
our  author,  and  eipecially  in  the  old  copies,  will  fcarcely  notice 
die  grammatical  impropriety  of  the  propofed  emendation. 

RiTSON. 

The  modem  reading  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  was 
founded  on  that  of  Otway,  in  whofe  Caiut  Marimt  the  Une  is  thus 
exhibited : 

**  Need  and  oppreffion  ftareth  in  thy  eyes." 
The  word  ftarved  m  the  firfl  copy  (hows  that  ftarveth  in  the 
text  is  right.    In  the  quarto  of  1 5979  this  fpeech  ftands  thus : 
And  doft  thou  fear  to  violate  the  law  ? 
The  law  is  not  thv  friend,  nor  the  lawes  friend. 
And  therefore  make  no  confcience  of  the  law. 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  raeged  miferie. 
And  ftarved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks. 
The  laft  line  is  in  my  opinion  preferable  to  that  which  has  been 
fobftituted  in  its  place,  but  it  coold  not  be  admitted  into  the  text 
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Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  mifcry,* 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this, 

A?.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  ftrength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  defpatch  you  ilraight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold ;  worfe  poifon  to  men's 

fouls. 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathfome  world. 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may*il  not 

fell: 
I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  haft  fold  me  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyfelf  in  flefh.— 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  muft  I  ufe  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

without  omitting  the  v;ot6s^-famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  and  leaving 
an  hemiflick.     Malone. 

*''  Ufcm  thy  back  hangs  ragged  mi/ery,"]  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
oldeft  copy.  I  have  rcftored  it  in  preference  to  the  following  line, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  fubfequent  impreflions : 

"  Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back." 
In  The  Firft  Part  of  Jeronimo^  1 605,  is  a  paflage  fomewhat  rc- 
fembling  this  of  Shakfpeare : 

"  Whofe  famifh'd  jaws  look  like  the  chaps  of  death, 
**  Upon  whofe  eye-brows  hang  damnation."    Ste evens* 
Perhaps  from  Kyd's  Cornelia ^  a  tragedy,  1594: 
"  Upon  thy  back  where  mi/ery  doth  Jit. 
"  O  Rome,"  &c. 
Jeronimo  was  performed  before  1590.     Malone* 
Sec  Vol.  VIII.  p.  6,  n.  4.    Stbevbns. 
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SCENE     11. 
Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  John. 
JoHS.  Holy  Francifcan  friar!  brother,  ho! 

Enter  Friar  Laurence. 

Lau.  This  fame  (hould  be  the  voice  of  friar 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua :  What  fays  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  aflbciate  me,' 
Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick, 
And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  town, 
Sufpeding,  that  we  both  were  in  a  houfe 


^  One  of  our  order,  to  ajjociate  me^  Each  friar  has  always  a  com- 
panion afngned  him  by  the  fuperior  when  he  afks  leave  to  go  out ; 
and  thos,  fays  Baretti,  they  are  a  check  upon  each  other, 

Stebvens. 

In  Tht  Vifitatio  Notabilis  de  SeUbume,  a  curious  record  printed 
in  The  Naiurat  Hiftorj  and  Antiquities  of  Setbomct  Wykeham  enjoins 
the  canons  not  to  go  abroad  without  leave  from  the  Prior,  who  is 
ordered  on  fuch  occafions  to  aflign  the  brother  a  companion,  ne 
fuffido  finiftra  <vel  fcandalum  oriatur.  Append,  p.  448. 

Holt  Wnixa. 

Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order,  to  ajfociate  me. 

Here  in  this  city  fvijiting  the  Jick, 

And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  tonvn^ 

Suffering,  &c.]-  So^  in  The  Tragicall  Hjfiory  ^  Rommi  and 
Juliet,  1562: 
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Where  the  infedious  pcftilencc  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth  ; 
So  that  my  fpced  to  Mantua  there  was  ftay'd. 

Lau.  Who  bare  my  letter  then  to  Romeo? 

John.  I  could  not  fend  it,— ^here  it  is  again,— 
Nor  get  a  meflenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infedlion. 

Lau.  Unhappy  fortune !  by  my  brotherhood. 
The  letter  was  not  nice,*  but  full  of  charge. 


**  Apace  our  firiar  John  to  Mantua  him  hies ; 
**  And,  for  becaufe  in  Italy  it  is  a  wonted  guife 
*'  That  friars  in  the  town  ihould  feldom  walk  alone, 
*'  But  of  their  convent  aye  Jbonli  be  accompanied  witb  one 
**  Of  bis  frofeffion^  ftraij^ht  a  houfe  he  findeth  out, 
**  Inmindtotakefomemarwithhim,  to  walk  the  town  aboQt.*^ 
Our  author  having  occafion  for  friar  John,  has  here  departed 
from  the  poem,  and  fnppofed  the  peftilence  to  rage  at  Verona,  in- 
ftead  of  Mantua. 

Friar  John  fought  for  a  brother  merely  for  the  fake  of  form,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  walk,  and  had  no  intention  of  vifiting  the 
£ck;  the  words  therefore,  to  ajbciate  me,  muft  be  confidered  as 
parenthetical,  and  Here  in  this  city,  &c.  muft  refer  to  the  bare>fbot 
orother. 

I  formerly  conjectured  that  the  paflage  ought  to  be  regulated 
thus: 

Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  affociate  me. 
And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  town 
Here  in  this  cit^  vifiting  the  fick.  Sec, 
But  the  text  is  certainly  right.     The  fearchers  would  have  had 
no  eround  of  fuA>icion,  if  neither  of  the  friars  had  been  in  an 
infected  houfe.    Ma  lone. 

• twas  not  nice,]  i.  c.  was  not  written  on  a  trivial  or  idle 

fubjca. 

Nice  fignifies  /oolty^  in  many  parts  of  Gowcr  and  Chaucer.     So, 
in  the  fccond  book  De  Confeffione  Amantis,  fol.  37  : 
•*  My  fonne,  efchcwc  thilke  vice. 
•*  My  father  cllcs  were  I  nice,'* 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Scogan  unto  the  hordes,  &c, 
««  —  the  mod  complaint  of  all. 
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Of  dear  import;  and  the  negleding  it 
May  do  much  danger :  Friar  John,  go  hence ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell. 

yoHN.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  't  thee,  [Exit. 

Lau.  Now  muft  I  to  the  monument  alone; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake;  ' 
She  will  beflirew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come; 
Poor  living  corfe,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb! 

[Exit. 


<*  Is  to  thinkin  that  I  have  be  fo  nicf, 
*•  That  I  nc  would  in  vcrtucs  to  me  call/'  &c. 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  Ihtefi  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  1570 : 
*•  You  muft  appcare  to  be  ftraunge  and  ftjce,*' 
The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  1 77  r,  ob- 
ferves,  that  H.  Stephens  informs  us,  that  nice  was  the  old  French 
word  for  niais,  one  of  the  fynonymesof  y&/.  ApoL  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  4, 

Stbrvbns. 
Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  602,  n.  9  ;  and  Vol,  XII.  p.  354,  n.  7. 

Malons, 
9  Within  thefe  three  hours  ivill  fair  Juliet  *waie ;]    Inftetd  of 
this  line,  and  the  concluding  part  of  the  fpcech,  the  quarto,  1 597, 
reads  only : 

«*  J^ft  that  the  lady  (hould  before  I  come 

"  Be  wak'd  from  fleep,  I  will  h}^ 

•*  To  free  her  from  that  tombe  of  mifcrie."    Stvbvbns* 
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SCENE    IIL 

A  Churcb-yard ;  in  ii,  a  monument  belonging  to  the 
Capulets. 

Enter  VAKn,  and  bis  Vdigt^  bearing  flowers  and  a 
torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy :  Hence,  and  fland 
aloof; — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground; 
So  Ihall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread^ 
(Being  loofe,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves  J 
fiut  thou  fhalt  hear  it :  whiflle  then  to  me^ 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear'ft  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page.  I  am  almofl:  afraid  to  iland  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[Retires. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  ftrew  thy  bri- 
dal bed : 
Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  dofl:  contain 
The  perfedt  model  of  eternity ; 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  doft  remain,' 


*  Fair  Juliet^  that  nviib  angfls  See]  Thefe  four  linei  from  the 
old  edition.     Pope. 
The  folio  has  thefe  lines : 

"  Sweet  flow'r,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed  I  ftrew; 

•*  O  woe!  thy  canopy  is  duft  and  ftones, 
••  Which  with  fweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew, 
*'  Or»  wanting  that,  with  tears  diftill'd  by  moans. 
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Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hands ; 
That  living  honour'd  thcc,  and,  being  dead^ 
With  funeral  praifes  do  adorn  thy  tomb ! 

[The  boy  wbiftles. 
The  boy  gives  warning,  fomething  doth  approach. 
What  curfed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  crofs  my  obfequies,  and  true  love's  rites  ? 
What,  with  a  torch ! — muffle  me,  night,  a  while.' 

{retires. 

inter  Romeo  and  Balthasar  with  a  torch,  mattock, 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrench- 
ing iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light :  Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee. 
Whatever  thou  hear'ft  or  feed,  ftand  all  aloof. 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 


«•  The  obfequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 

•«  Nightly  mall  be,  to  drew  thy  grave,  and  weep." 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Pope  has  followed  no  copy  with  exadnefs;  but  took  tht 
firft  and  fourth  lines  from  the  elder  quarto,  omitting  the  two  interr 
nediate  verfes,  which  I  have  reftored.     Stsbvens. 

The  folio  follows  the  quarto  of  1 999.     In  the  text  the  feven 
lines  are  printed  as  they  appear  in  the  quarto,  1 597.     Malonb. 
*  —  muffle  me^  nighty  a  ivhilej]  Thus  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 
**  But  fuddenlv  the  clouds  which  on  the  winds  do  fly, 
•*  Do  muffle  him  againe — " 
Mufflf  was  not  become  a  low  word  even  in  the  time  of  Milton, 
as  the  Elder  Brother  in  Comus  ufes  it : 
"  UnmujffU  ye  faint  liars"  &c. 
A  muffler^  as  I  have  already  obferved,  was  a  part  of  fiimale  dreif» 
See  Voi.  III.  p.  454*  n.  8.    Steevbks. 

Vot.  XIV.  N  n 
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Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death. 

Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face  : 

But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring;  a  ring,  that  I  muft  ufe 

In  dear  employment :  ^  therefore  hence,  be  gone  :— 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  doll  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  (hall  intend  to  do. 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 

And  ftrew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs : 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  favage-wild ;  * 

More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far. 

Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  fea. 

Bjl.  I  will  be  gone,  fir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  ftialt  thou  ftiow  me  friendlhip. — Take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  profperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bjl.  For  all  this  fame,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [Retires. 

Rom.  Thou  deteftable*  maw,   thou  womb  of 
death, 

^  —  dear  employment ;]  That  is,  aSlton  of  importance.     Gems 
were  fuppofed  to  have  great  powers  and  virtues*    Johnson. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.465,  lu  7.    Steevens. 
Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  dear  in  the  fame  fenfe : 

**  Put  your  known  talents  on  fo  dear  a  buriners.** 

Catiline,  Aft  I. 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  loth  book  of  the  Odyffey  : 
**  —  full  pitching  on 
•*  The  deareji  joint  his  head  was  plac'd  upon." 

Steevens. 
Sec  Vol.  XI.  p,  650,  n.  7.    Malone. 

5  favage-rwild\\  Here  the  fpeech  concludes  in  the  old  copy. 

Steevens. 

*  diteftable ]  This  word,  which  is  now  accented  on 

the  fecond  fyllable,  was  once  accented  on  the  firft ;  therefore  this 
line  did  not  originally  fecm  to  be  inharmonious.  So,  in  The  Trw 
gedie  of  Crafus,   1 604 : 

«  Court  with  vain  words  and  ditefiabU  lyes." 
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Gorg'd  with  the  dcareft  morfel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[ireaking  open  the  door  of  the  monument. 
And,  in  defpite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food ! 

Par.  This  is  that  banilh'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd    my  love's  coufin;  —  with  which 

grief. 
It  is  fuppofed,  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  fome  villainous  fhame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him. — 

[^AdvanceSp 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague ; 
Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  mud  die. 

Rom.  I  muft,  indeed ;  and  therefore  came  I  hi^ 
ther. — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  defperate  man. 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me; — think  upon  thefe  gone; 
Let  them  affright  thee. — I  befeech  thee,  youth. 
Heap  not  another  fin  upon  my  head,' 
By  urging  me  to  fury : — O,  be  gone ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myfelf ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  againll  myfelf: 

Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  King  John^  A^  III.  fc.  ill : 

"  And  I  will  kifs  thy  deteftahle  bones."     SxEBViNa, 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Crvil  fVarres,  i  ^99  : 

"  Such  ^//(y?fl^/f  vile  impiety."     Ma  lone. 

^  Hesip  ftof  8cc»]  Thus  the  quarto,  1507.  The  quartos  1^99 
and  1 609,  and  the  folios — Pu/  not ;  which  led  Mr.  Rowe  to  intro« 
duce  the  unauthorized  reading-^pu//.  That  in  the  text,  howevei> 
is  the  true  one.     So,  in  C^mbeline  : 

"  — .  thou  heapeft 

"  A  year's  age  on  me.*'     Steevbn*. 

So,  in  the  poem  of  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

**  With  fighs  and  falted  tears  her  (hriving  doth  begin, 
•*  For  flie  of  Aeafed  forrows  hath  to  fpcak,  and  not  difin*^ 

]VlAL01t£« 
N'n  2 
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Stay  not,  be  gone ; — live,  and  hereafter  fay — 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.   I  do  defy  thy  conjurations,* 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thcc, 
boy-  [They  fight. 

Page.  O  lord!    they  fight:  I  will  go  call  the 
watch.  [Exit  Page. 

Par.  O,  I  am  flain !  [falls.'] — If  thou  be  merciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will : — Let  meperufe  this  facer— 
Mercutio's  kinfman,  noble  county  Paris : — 
What  faid  my  man,  when  my  betoffed  foul 

^  I  Jo  defy  thy  conjurations y]  Thus  the  quarto  1 597.  Paris  con- 
ceived Rorceo  to  have  burft  open  the  monament  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  do  fome  'vi/lawous  Jhame  on  the  dead  bodies,  facn  as 
witches  are  reported  to  have  prad^ifed ;  and  therefore  tells  him  he 
defies  him,  and  the  ma^ick  arts  which  he  fufpedls  he  is  preparing 
to  ufe.  So,  in  Painter's  tranflation  of  the  novel,  torn.  ii.  p.  zj^i 
**  — the  watch  of  the  city  by  chance  pafled  by,  and  feeing  li^t 
within  the  grave,  fufpeded  (Iraight  that  they  were  necromancers 
which  had  opened  the  tombs  to  abu/e  the  dead  bodies^  for  aide  of 
their  arte."     The  folio  reads : 

1  do  defy  thy  commiferation. 

One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  the  verb — to  defy^  was  to  refufe  or 
deny.     So,  in  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1601  : 

*•  Or,  as  I  faid,  for  ever  I  defy  your  company." 
Again,  in  The  Mi/eries  of  i^/een  Margaret,  by  Drayton  : 

"  My  liege,  quoth  he,  all  mercy  now  dejy,** 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  faery  ^ee^t,  B.  II.  c.  viii : 

"  Foole,  (faid  the  Pagan)  I  thy  gift  defye.'* 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  407,  n.  8. 

Paris  may,  however,  mean — I  refufe  to  do  as  thou  conjureft  me 
to  do,  i.e.  to  depart.     Steevbns. 

/  do  defy  thy  conjurations,]  So  the  quarto  1597.  Inflead  of  this, 
in  that  of  i  C99,  we  find — commiration.  In  the  next  quarto  of  1609 
this  was  altered  to  commiferation,  and  the  folio  being  probably 
printed  from  thence,  the  fame  word  is  exhibited  there.  The  ob- 
vious interpretation  of  thefe  words,  "  1  refufe  to  do  as  thou  conjureft 
me  to  dot  i.  e.  to  depart,"  is  in  vay  apprtheniion  the  true  one. 

Maloki. 
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Did  not  attend  him  as  wc  rode?  I  think. 
He  told  me,  Paris  (hould  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  fo  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  fo  ? ' 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  fo? — O,  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  four  misfortune's  book! 
rU  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?  O,  no ;  a  lantern,*  flaughter'd  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feafting  prefcnce  *  full  of  light. 

*  —  or  did  I  drtam  it/o  /]  Here  the  quarto  1 597  not  inele- 
gantly Aibjoins : 

'*  But  I  will  fatisfy  thy  Lift  requeft, 
*'  For  thou  haft  priz'd  thy  love  abore  thy  life.'* 
A  following  addition^  however,  obliged  our  author  to  omit  thefe 
lines,  though  perhaps  he  has  not  fubftituted  better  in  their  room. 

Steevins. 

*  A  grcpvef  O,  fto;  a  lantern,]  A  lantern  may  not,  in  thit 
inftance,  (ignify  an  enclofure  for  a  lighted  candle,  but  a  louvre^ 
or  what  in  ancient  records  is  ftyled  lantemium,  i.  e.  a  fnacious 
round  or  o^agonal  turret  full  of  windows,  by  means  oi  whick 
cathedrals,  and  fometimcs  halls,  are  illuminated.  See  the  beautiful 
iantern  at  Ely  Minftcr. 

The  fame  word,  with  the  fame  fenfe,  occurs  in  Churchyard's 
Siege  of  Edinbrough  CafiU  : 

**  This  lofty  feat  and  lantern  of  that  land, 

"  Like  lodcftarre  ftode,  and  lokte  o'er  eu'ry  ftreetc." 

Stebveni, 
'  prefence ]   A  prefence  is  a  public  room.     JoHNSO^* 

A  prefence  means  a  publick  room,  which  is  at  times  the  pre/ence* 
chamber  of  the  fovcrcign.  So,  in  The  Noble  Gentleman,  by  Beau* 
4iont  and  Fletcher,  Jacques  fays,  his  mafter  is  a  duke, 

*'  His  chamber  hung  with  nobles,  like  a  prefence.*' 

M.  Mason, 

Again,  in  Wefiivard for  Smelts^  1620  :    '^ the //>fg' fent  for 

the  wounded  man  into  the  prefence,**    M a  lo  n  e. 

This  thought,  extravagant  as  it  is,  is  borrowed  by  Middletoii 
in  his  comedy  of  Blurt  Mafter  Conftable,  1602  : 

*'  The  darkeft  dungeon  which  fpite  can  devife 
"  To  throw  this  carcafe  in,  her  glorious  eyes 
**  Can  make  as  lightfome  as  the  faireft  chamber 
'•  In  Paris  LouvrCf"    Steevens, 
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Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interred.' 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  monument. 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  deaths 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  thLs  a  lightning?  ^ — O,  my  love !  my  wife ! 


*  by  a  ilead  man  inter r^  J. 1    Romeo  being  now  determined 

to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  confiders  himfelf  as  already  dead. 

Malone. 
Till  I  read  the  preceding  note,  I  fuppofed  Romeo  meant,  that 
he  placed  Paris  by  the  fide  of  Tybalt  who  was  already  dead,  and 
buried  in  the  fame  monument.  The  idea,  however,  of  a  man's 
receiving  burial  from  a  dead  undertaker,  is  but  too  like  fome  of 
thofe  miferable  conceits  with  which  our  author  too  frequently  coub- 
terads  his  own  pathos.  S t  £  £  v  e  n  s. 
4  Q,  how  may  I 

Call  this  a  lightning  f^  I  think  we  ihouM  read, 
—  O,  now  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  f  JoH  N  SO  N* 

Hvw  is  certainly  right  and  proper.  Romeo  had,  juft  before, 
been  in  high  fpirits,  a  fy mptom,  which  he  obferves,  was  fome- 
times  called  a  lightning  before  death :  but  how  fays  he  (for  no 
fituation  can  exempt  Shakfpeare's  charaders  from  the  vice  of 
punning)  can  I  term  this  fad  and  gloomy  profped  a  lightning  f 

RlTSON. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  i  C09»  The  firft 
copy  reads :  But  how,  &c.  which  (hows  that  Dr.  Jonnfon's  emen- 
dation cannot  be  right.     M a  l o  n  e. 

This  idea  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  dramatick  pieces.  So, 
in  the  fecond  part  of  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  UtmihgdQnt 
l6oi  : 

•*  I  thought  it  was  a  lightning  before  death, 

"  Too  fudden  to  be  certain." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranilation  of  the  1 5th  Iliad : 

"  — fince  after  this  he  had  not  long  to  live, 

"  TThis  lightning  flew  before  his  death*** 
Again,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  1 8th  OdyfTey : 

*•  —extend  their  cheer 

<<  To  th'  utmoft  lightning  that  fUU  ufiiers  death.'* 

Stkivbns* 
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Death,  that  hath  fuck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty :  * 
Thou  art  not  conquered ;  beauty's  enfign  yet 
Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there/—- 
Tybalt,  licft  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  Iheet  ? ' 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 


5  Death,  that  hath  fuchU  the  honey  of  thy  breathy 
Hath  had  no  potuer  yet  upon  thy  beauty  ;]    So,  in  Sidney's  Ar* 
cadia,  B.  Ill :   '<  Death  being  able  to  divide  the  foule,  but  not  the 
beauty  from  her  body."     Steevens. 

So,  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rojamond,   i  ^9^ : 
"  Decayed  rofcs  of  difcolour'd  cheeks 
"  Do  yet  retain  forae  notes  of  former  grace, 
"  And  ugly  death  Jits  faire  <within  her  Jace^**     MaLONK. 

♦  beauty  s  txSx^Ti  yet 

Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

^//^  death's  pale 7^^  &c.]  So,  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofa* 
ntond,  1594: 

**  And  nought  refpefting  death  (the  laft  of  paines) 
'•  Plac'd  his  pale  colours  (th'  enfign  of  his  might) 
**  Upon  his  new-got  fpoil  ;*'  &c. 
In  the  firft  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakfpeare  is  Icfs  florid  in 
his  account  of  the  lady's  beauty  ;  and  only  fays : 

"  ah,  dear  Juliet, 

*•  How  well  thy  beauty  doth  become  this  gravel** 
The  fpeech,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  firft  found  in  the  quarto,  1 599. 

Steevens. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  thereA  An  ingenious  friend 
fome  time  ago  pointed  out  to  me  a  paffage  of  Marini,  which  bears 
a  very  ftrong  refemblance  to  this : 

Morte  la'nfegna  fua  pallida  e  bianca 
Vincitrice  fpiego  ful  'volto  mio. 

Rime  lugubri,  p.  149,  edit.  Venet.  1605. 
TyKwhitt. 

'  Tybalt,  lieft  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  fieet  ?^    So,  in  Painter's 
tranflation,  tom.  ii.  p.  242  :   **  what  greater  or  more  cruel 

fatisfadlion  canft  thou  defyre  to  have,  or  henceforth  hope  for, 
than  to  fee  hym  which  murdered  thee,  to  be  empoyfoned  wy th  hya 
owne  handes,  and  buryed  by  thy  fyde  ?"    STsiYBNt. 

N  n  4 
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To  funder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  coufin ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair?  Shall  I  believe 
That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous ;  * 

»  Ah^  dear  Juliet^ 

Why  art  thou  jet /o  fair  F  fiali  I  helienje 

That  wifuhfiantial  death  is  amorous  ;  &c.]  So,  in  Daniel's  Cmi- 
plaint  of  Rojamond^  '594* 

"  Ah,  now,  methinks,  I  fee  death  dallying  feeks 

*•  To  entertain  itjdfe  in  lo^e*sf*weete  place'*     MaLONK* 

In  the  quarto  i  C97,  the  paflage  runs  thus : 

Ah  dear  Juliet, 

How  well  thy  beauty  doth  become  this  grave ! 

O,  I  believe  that  unfubftantial  death 

Is  amorous,  and  doth  court  my  love. 

Therefore  will  I,  O  here,  O  ever  here. 

Set  up  my  cverlafting  reft 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids. 

Come,  defperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  dalhing  rocks  thy  fea-fick  weary  barge : 

Here's  to  my  love. — O,  true  apothecary. 

Thy  drugs  are  fwift :  thus  with  a  kifs  I  die.  \faUs. 

In  the  quarto  1 599,  and  the  folio,  (except  that  the  latter  has 
arms  inftead  oiarm^)  the  lines  appear  thus : 

Ah  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair  ?  /  ijjill  helienje 

Shall  I  believe  that  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous. 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour ; 

For  fear  of  that  I  ftill  will  ftay  with  thee. 

And  never  from  this  palace  [pallat  •  4°]  of  dim  night 

[Depart  again.     Come,  lie  thou  in  my  arm  : 

Here's  to  thy  health  ivhere  e'er  thou  tumblejl  in. 

O  true  apothecary ! 

Thy  drugs  are  quick :  thus  with  akifs  I  die.] 

Depart  again ;  here,  here,  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids :  O,  here 

Will  I  fet  up  my  everlafting  reft. 

And  (hake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars,  &c. 

Come,  bitter  condudl,  come,  unfavoury  guide ! 

•  mm,fallat  — ]  meaning  perhaps  the  bed  of  night.  So,  in  K,  Henry  If^.  P.  II ; 

«<  Upon  unci{y pallets  ftretching  thee.*' 
In  The  Second  MatderCiTragedyy  howeveri  (an  old  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Mar* 
quit  of  Lanfdowne)  monuments  are  ftyled  the  < <  palaces  of  death.^*    Stikvem. 
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And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 

For  fear  of  that,  I  will  ftill  flay  with  thee ; 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again ;  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O,  here 

Will  I  fet  up  my  everlafting  reft ;  ^ 


Thou  dcfperatc  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  dalhing  rocks  thy  fea-fick  weary  bark ! 

Here's  to  my  love.     O,  true  apothecary. 

Thy  drugs  are  quick :  thus  with  a  kifs  I  die. 
As  the  old  blundering  tranfcribers  or  compofitors  niay  be  fairly 
foppofeci,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  have  given  what  Shakfpeare 
had  rejeded,  as  well  as  what  he  defigned  to  appear  in  his  text,  the 
lines  within  the  crotchets  arc  here  omitted.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Malone,  I  have  alfo  omitted  the  long  notes  which, 
in  lome  former  editions,  had  accompanied  this  pafTage.  Steevens. 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  the  words  in- 
cluded within  crotchets,  which  are  not  found  in  the  undated  quarto, 
were  repeated  by  the  careleflhefs  or  ignorance  of  the  tranfcrioer  or 
compofitor.  In  like  manner,  in  a  former  fcene  we  have  two  lines 
evidently  of  the  fame  import,  one  of  which  only  the  poet  could 
have  intended  to  retain.     See  p.  506,  n.  8. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  paflage  Shakfpeare  was  probably  in 
doubt  whether  he  (hould  write : 

—  I  nvill  believe 

That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous ; 
Or, 

.S^«// 1  believe 

That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous ; 
and  having  probably  erafed  the  words  /  nvili  believe  imperfeAIy, 
the  wife  compofitor  printed  the  rejeded  words  as  well  as  thofe  in- 
tended to  be  retained. 
With  refped  to  the  line. 

Here's  to  thy  health,  where'er  thou  tumblefl  in, 
it  is  unnecefTary  to  inquire  what  was  intended  by  it,  the  pafTage  in 
which  this  line  is  found,  being  afterwards  exhibited  in  another 
form  ;  and  beinjg;  much  more  accurately  expreiTed  in  its  fecond  than 
in  its  firfl  exhibition,  we  have  a  right  to  prefume  that  the  poet  in- 
tended it  to  appear  in  its  fecond  form,  that  is,  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  text.  Malone. 
9  I         mj  rvtrlaft'mg  reft ;]    See  a  note  on  fcene  5th  of  the  pre* 
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And  fhake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 

From  this  world-wearied  flefh, — Eyes,  look  your 

laft! 
Arms,  take  your  laft  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  feal  with  a  righteous  kifs 
A  datelefs  bargain  to  engrofling  death !  ^ — 
Come,  bitter  condud:,'*  come,  unfavoury  guide ! 
Thou  defperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  daftiing  rocks  thy  fea-lick  weary  bark ! 


ceding  a6l,  p.  520^  n.  6.    So>  in  The  Spanljh  Gifjie,  by  Middletoa 
and  Rowley,  1 6^^  : 

"  could  l/ei  up  my  reft 

*•  That  he  were  loft,  or  taken  prifoner, 
•«  I  could  hold  truce  with  forrow." 
To  fit  up  ont*s  reftt  is  to  be  determined  to  any  certain  purpofe.to 
left  in  j)erfed  confidence  and  refolution,  to  make  up  one's  mind. 
Again,  in  the  fame  play : 

•*  Set  up  thy  reft  \  her  marrieft  thou,  or  none."  Sti  evens* 

*  Eyes^  look  your  laft  ! 

Arms  9  take  your  laft  embrace  f  and  lips  ^  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  fial  luith  a  righteous  kifi 
A  datelefs  bargain  to  engroffing  death  /J     So,  in  Daniel's  C#«- 
plaint  of  Rofamondt  1 594 : 

•*  Pitiful  mouth,  faid  he,  that  livine  gavcft 
"  The  fweeteft  comfort  that  ray  foul  could  wi(h, 
"  O,  be  it  lawful  now,  that  dead,  thou  haveft 
•*  The  forrowing  farewell  of  a  dying  kifs! 
•*  And  you,  fair  eyes,  containers  of  my  blifs, 
••  Motives  of  love,  born  to  be  matched  never, 
"  Entomb'd  in  your  fweet  circles,  fleep  for  ever !" 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  foregoing  lines  and 
the  other  pafTages  already  quoted  from  this  poem,  that  our  author 
had  read  it  recently  bet  ore  he  wrote  the  laft  ad  of  the  pcefent 
tragedy. 

A  datelefs  bargain  to  engroffing  death  /]  Eugrofflng  feea>s  to  be 
ufed  here  in  its  clerical  fenfe.    Ma  lone. 

4  Come  bitter  condud,]  Marfton  alfo  in  his  fatires,  1 599,  ufes 
conduH  for  condu^or : 

'•  Be  thou  ray  conduil  and  my  genius." 
So,  in  a  former  fcene  in  this  play  : 

•'  And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  condu£l  now/* 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  156,  n.  7.    Maxonk. 
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Here's  to  my  love ! — [drinks.]  O,  true  apothecary  ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kifs  I  die. 

[Difs. 

Enter^  at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard^  Friar 
Laurence,  with  a  lantern^  crow,  andfpade. 

Fri*  Saint  Francis  be  my  fpeed !  how  oft  to- 
night 

Have  my  old  feet  ftumbled  at  graves  ?  ^ — Who's 
there  ? 

Who  is  it  that  conforts,  fo  late,  the  dead  ?^ 

Bal.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 
you  well. 

Fri.  Blifs  be  upon  you !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend. 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyelefs  fculls?  as  I  difcern. 
It  burneth  in  the  Capels*  monument. 

Bal.  It  doth  fo,  holy  fir ;  and  there's  my  mailer. 
One  that  you  love. 

Fru  Who  is  it  ? 

Bal.  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fru  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  fir: 

*  hofw  oft  to-night 

Hofve  my  old  ftet  ftumbled  at  graces  /]  This  accident  was 
reckoned  ominous.    So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 
*•  For  many  men  that  ftumble  at  the  threlhold, 
"  Are  well  foretold,  that  danger  lurks  within.'* 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III,  Haftings,  going  to  execution,  fays : 
*•  Three  times  to-day  my  footcloth  horfc  did  ftumbU." 

Steevens. 
^  Who  is  it  &c.]    This  very  appropriate  queftion  I  have  reftored 
from  the  quarto  1597*    Stbbvbms. 
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My  mafter  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
^And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  ftay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay  then.  Til  go  alone: — Fear  comes  upon 
me; 
O,  much  I  fear  fome  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal>  As  I  did  fleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  mafter  and  another  fought,* 
And  that  my  mafter  flew  him. 

Fri.  Romeo? —  [Advances. 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  ftain» 
The  ftony  entrance  of  this  fepulchre  ? — 
What  mean  thefe  mafterlefs  and  gory  fwordt 
To  lie  difcolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace? 

[Enters  the  monument. 
Romeo!  O,  pale! — Who  elfe?  what,  Paris  too? 
And  fteep'd  in  blood  ? — Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  1 — 
The  lady  ftirs.'  [Juliet  wakes  andjiirs. 


^'  /  dreamt  my  mafter  and  another  fought ^^  This  is  one  of  the 
touches  of  nature  that  would  have  efcaped  the  hand  of  any  painter 
Icfs  attentive  to  it  than  Shakfpcare.  What  happens  to  a  perfon 
wliile  he  is  under  the  manifeft  influence  of  fear,  will  fecm  to  him, 
when  he  is  recovered  from  it,  like  a  dream.  Homer,  Book  8th, 
reprefents  Rhefus  dying  faft  afteep,  and  as  it  were  beholding  his 
enemy  in  a  dream  plunging  a  fword  into  his  bofom.  Euftathiu* 
and  Dacier  both  applaud  this  image  as  very  natural;  for  a  man  in 
fuch  a  condition,  lays  Mr.  Pope,  awakes  no  further  than  to  fee  con- 
fufedly  what  environs  him,  and  to  think  it  not  a  reality,  but  a 
vifion.     Steevens, 

'  The  lady  ftirs.'\  In  the  alteration  of  this  play  now  exhibited 
on  the  ftage,  Mr.  Garrick  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  Otway, 
who,  perhaps  without  any  knowledge  of  the  (lory  as  told  by  Da 
Forto  and  Bandello,  does  not  permit  his  hero  to  die  before  hit 
wife  awakes ; 

«*  Mar.  Jnn,  She  breathes,  and  ftirs. 

«*  Zrrzi'.  [/>/  //-v  tomhn\  Where  am  I?  blefs  me!  Heqven! 
**  T/i  tr»7  coldi  and  yet  here's  fomething  warm. 
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JvL.  O,  comfortable  friar !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  fhould  be. 
And  there  I  a^i : — Where  is  my  Romeo? 

\Noife  within. 

Fri.  I  hear  fome  noife. — Lady,  come  from  that 
neft 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  fleep;* 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents ;  come,  come  away : 
Thy  hulband  in  thy  bofom  there  lies  dead ;  * 
And  Paris  too;  come,  Til  difpofe  of  thee 
Among  a  fifterhood  of  holy  nuns : 
Stay  not  to  queftion,  for  the  watch  is  coming;* 

**  Mar,  Jun.  She  li've:^  and  tve  Jhall  both  he  made  immortalm 
*'  Speak,  my  Lavinia,  fpeak  fome  heavenly  news, 
••  And  tell  me  how  the  gods  defign  to  treat  us. 

•*  Lav.  O,  I  have  flept  a  long  ten  thoufand  years. — 

«*  What  have  they  done  with  mc  ?  I'll  f/ot  be  us'd  thus  : 
••  r II  not  lued  Sylla\  Marius  is  my  hujhatid.**     Maloni* 

•  and  unnatural Jkep ;]  Shakfpeare  alludes  to  the  flecp  of  Ju- 
liet, which  was  unnatural^  being  brought  on  by  drugs.  Ste evens. 

9  Thy  hufband  in  thy  bofom  there  lies  dead\\  Shakfpeare  has  beea 
arraigned  for  departing  from  the  Italian  novel,  in  making  Romeo 
die  before  Juliet  awakes  from  her  trance;  and  thus  lofing  a  happy 
opportunity  of  introducing  an  affeding  fcenc  between  thefe  unfor- 
tunate lovers.  But  he  undoubtedly  had  never  read  the  Italian  no- 
vel, or  any  literal  tranflation  of  it,  and  was  misled  by  the  poem  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  the  author  of  which  departed  from  tlie  Itah*a^ 
ftory,  making  the  poifon  take  effcd  on  Romeo  before  Juliet  awakei. 
See  a  tranflation  of  the  original  pathctick  narrative  2t  tlie  conclufion 
of  the  play,  in  a  note  on  the  poem  near  the  end.     Malone. 

*  Stafnot  to  quefiion^  for  the  watch  is  coming  \\  It  has  been  ob- 
jeded  that  there  is  no  fuch  eflabliihment  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
Italy.  Shakfpeare  feldom  fcrupled  to  give  the  manners  and  ufages 
of  nis  own  country  to  others.  In  this  particular  indance  the  old 
poem  was  his  guide : 

«•  The  weary  «wat(h  difcharg'd  did  hie  them  home  to  fleep." 
Again : 

**  The  <watchmen  of  the  town  the  whilft  arc  paflTed  by, 
*'  And  through  the  gates  the  candlelight  witbiii  the  tomb  they 
fpy."    Malone. 
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Come,  go,  good  Juliet, — \Noife  again.'\  I  dart  ftajr 

no  longer.  \Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. — 

What's  here?    a  cup,   clos'd  in  my  true  love's 

hand? 
Poifon,  I  fee,  hath  been  his  timelefs  end : — 
O  churl !  drink  all ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop,* 
To  help  me  after  ? — I  will  kifs  thy  lips  ; 
Haply,  fome  poifbn  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  reftorative.        [Kijffes  bim. 
Thy  lips  arc  warm  ! 

I.  IFArciu  [zvithin.']  Lead,  boy : — Which  way? 
Jul.  Yea,  noife  ? — then  I'll  be  brief. — O  happy 
dagger !        [^Snaiching  Romeo's  dagger^ 


In  Much  ado  about  Nothings  where  the  fcene  lies  at  Meffina,  oor 
tuthor  has  alfo  introduced  Watchmen ;  though  without  fuggeftioa 
from  any  dull  poem  like  that  referred  to  on  the  prefent  occaiion. 

See,  however.  Vol.  XV,  p.  397,  n.  4,  in  which  Mr.  Malonc 
appears  to  contradift,  on  the  ftrongcft  evidence,  the  prefent  aflcr- 
lion  relative  to  there  being  no  luatch  ht  Italy,     St ee yens, 

5  O  churl!  drink  all\  andlesLve  no  friendly  drof,]  The  text  il 
here  made  out  from  the  quarto  of  1 597  and  that  of  1 599,  The 
firft  has — 

Jh  churl !  drir/i  all,  and  leave  no  drop  for  me! 
The  other : 

O  churl !  drunk  all,  and  left  no  friendly  drop. 

To  help  me  after  ?    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

4  Snatching  Romeo* s  dagger.]  So,  in  Painter's  tranflatioD  o£ Piem 
Boifteau^  torn.  ii.  p.  244:  *'  Drawing  out  the  dagger  which  Romeo 
ware  by  his  fide,  (he  pricked  herfelf  with  many  blowes  againft  the 
heart."    Steevens. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  and  moft  other  places  Shakfpearc  followed 
the  poem,  and  not  Painter,  for  Painter  defcribcs  Romeo's  dagger 
as  hanging  at  his  fide  \  whereas  the  poem  is  filcnt  as  to  the  place 
where  it  hung,  and  our  author,  governed  by  the  falhion  of  his 
own  time,  fuppofes  it  to  have  bung  at  Romeo's  hack  : 

"  And  then  paft  deadly  fear,  (for  life  ne  had  Ihecare,) 
*•  With  hafty  hand  (he  did  draw  out  the  dagger  that  he  ware." 

Malo^£« 
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This  is  thy  fheath ;  [Jlabs  btrfclf.']  there  ruft,  and 
let  me  die.' 

[Falls  on  Romeo's  l^ody,  and  dies. 

Enter  IVatch^  zvi/b  the  Page  of  Paris. 

Page.  This  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the  torch 
doth  burn, 

I.  JVatch.  The  ground  is  bloody ;  Search  about 
the  churchyard : 
Go,  fome  of  you,  who  e'er  you  find,  attach. 

[Exeunt  fome. 
Pitiful  fight!  here  lies  the  county  (lain; — 
And  Juliet  bleeding;  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  thefe  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  prince, — run  to  the  Capulcts, — 
Raife  up  the  Montagues, — fome  others  fcarch ;  ^ — 

[Exeunt  other  zvatchmen. 
We  fee  the  ground  whereon  thefe  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  thefe  piteous  woes. 
We  cannot  without  circumfl:ance  defcry. 

*  there  nift,  and  let  me  die, '\    is  the  reading  of  the  quart* 

1 599.     That  of  I C97  gives  the  paflaee  thus ; 
«•  I,  noife  r  then  muft  I  be  reTolute. 
*•  Oh,  happy  dagger!  thou  (halt  end  my  fear ; 
**  Reft  in  my  bofom  :  thus  I  come  to  thee." 
The  alteration  was  probably  made  by  the  poet,  when  he  intro* 
daced  the  words, 

"  Thisisthy/5^tf/^."    Steevens. 
^  Raife  up  the  Montagues y'— fome  others  fearch ; — ]    Here  {ccm&  to 
be  a  rhyme  intended,  which  may  be  eafily  reftored : 

«•  Raife  up  the  Montagues.     Some  others,  go, 
"  We  fee  the  ground  whereon  thefe  woes  do  lie, 
«•  But  the  true  ground  of  all  this  piteous  *wof 
'*  We  cannot  without  circumdance  defer}-."    Joh  nson. 
It  was  often  thought  fufficicnt,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  for 
die  fecond  and  fourth  lines  in  a  ilanza,  to  rhyme  with  each  other. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  an  apolog)'  as  fufficient  could  be 
offered  for  this  Watchman's  quibble  between  ground,  the  earth, 
migr^mid,  the  fundamental  caufe.    Steevens. 
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Enter  fome  of  the  Watch^  with  Balthafan 

i.WArcii.  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him 
in  the  churchyard. 

i.WArcn.  Hold  him  in  fafety,  till  the  prince 
come  hither. 

'Enter  another  JVatchman,  with  Friar  Laurence. 

3.  fTjrcir.  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  fighs, 
and  weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  fpade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  fide. 

I.  IVatch.  a  great  fufpicion;  Stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  a^id  Attendants. 

Prince.  What  mifadventure  is  fo  early  up. 
That  calls  our  pcrfon  from  our  morning's  reft? 

Enter  Capv LET,  Lady  Capv let,  and  Others. 

Cap.  What  fliould  it  be,  that  they  fo  fhriek  a- 
broad  ? ' 

La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  ftrcet  cry — Romeo, 
Some — Juliet,  and  fomc — Paris;  and  all  run. 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  ftartlcs  in  our 
cars  ? " 


'  that  they  fo  Jhriek  abroad ?']    Thus  the  folio  and  the  ua» 

dated  quarto.     The  quarto  of  1 599  has — that  is  fo  flirick  abroad. 

Malgne. 
*  What  fear  is  this,  nvhich  ftartles  in  our  ears  ?'\    The  old  copies 
read-^  jrowr  cars.     The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Malobe. 
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I.  WArcH.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris 
flain; 
And  Romeo  dead ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.  Search,  feek,  and  know  how  this  foul 
murder  comes. 

I.  JVatch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  flaughter'd  Ro- 
meo's man  ; 
With  inflruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
Thcfe  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.   O,  heavens ! — O,  wife  !   look  how  our 
daughter  bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mifta'en, — for,  lo !  his  houfc 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  it  mis-fheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom.* 


•  This  daggtr  hath  mifta^en^'-^for^  lo  I  his  houft 
Is  empty  on  the  hack  ofMontagsu,'—^ 

And\x.  mis'Jheathed in  my  daughter's  ho/om.]  The  modern  editors 
(oontraiy  to  the  authority  of  all  the  ancient  copies^  and  without 
attention  to  the  difaereeable  aflbnance  oifieath  ^vAJheathed^  which 
was  firft  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope)  read  : 

**  This  dagger  hath  mifta'en ;  for,  lo !  thejheatb 
**  Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
**  The  point  mis-fheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom.'* 
The  quarto,  i597»  crroneoufly, 

**  this  dageer  hath  miflooke ; 

**  For  (loe)  the  backe  is  empty  of  yong  Mountague, 
**  And  it  is  (heathed  in  our  cfaughter's  breaft." 
The  quarto,  1 509,  feems  to  afford  the  true  reading : 

"  This  aagger  hath  miftane,  for,  loe  I  his  houft 
'*  Is  emptie  on  the  back  of  Mooncague, 
<*  And  //  mis-iheathd  in  my  daughter's  bofome." 
If  we  do  not  read — //  inftead  of  //,  Capulet  will  be  made  to  iay*- 
fbe/cahhard  is  at  once  empty  on  the  hack  o/Montagne,  andjheathed  in 
Juliet's  bo/om. 

Shakfpeare  quaintly  reprefents  the  dagger  as  having  miftaken  its 
place,  and  «*  it  mis-(hcatned,"  i,  e.  ««  mis-(heathed  it/elf*  in  the 
Worn  of  Juliet. 

Vol.  XIV.  a  o 
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La.  Cap.  O  me !  this  fight  of  death  is  as  a  bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  fepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  Others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague;   for  thou  art  early 
up/ 
To  fee  thy  fon  and  heir  more  early  down. 

MoN.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night;* 
Grief  of  my  fon's  exile  hath  ftopp'd  her  breath: 
What  further  woe  confpires  againft  mine  age  ? 


Th6  quarto,  1609,  and  the  folio,  16231,  ofier  the  fame  reading, 
except  that  they  concur  in  giving  is  inftead  of  it. 

It  appears  that  the  dkgger  was  anciently  worn  hebimdthe  back. 
So,  in  Tht  longer  thou  Vfuefi  the  more  Feoltbou  art,  1570  : 
"  Thou  muft  weare  thy  fword  by  thy  fide, 
"  And  thy  dagger  handfumly  at  thy  baeke.*' 
Again,  in  Humor  s  Ordinaries  Sec,  an  ancient  coUeAion  of  (atirts, 
BO  date : 

•*  See  you  the  huge  bum  dagger  at  his  hacke  ?** 
llie  epithet  applied  to  the  dagger,  fliows  at  what  part  of  the 
back  it  was  worn.     Steevbns, 

The  words,  **  for^  lo  !  his  houfe  is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, ** 
are  to  be  confidered  as  parenthetical.  In  p.  547,  1.  6  and  7,  wc 
have  a  ilmilar  conltruAion. 

My  reading  [/>]  is  that  of  the  undated  quarto,  that  of  1609,  and 
the  folio.     Ma  LONE. 

^  ^for  thm  art  early  up,  &c.]  This  fpeech  (as  appears  from 

the  following  paiTage  in  The  Second  Part  of  the  Downfall  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntington,  1601 )  has  fomething  proverbial  in  it: 
•*  In  you,  i'faith,  the  proverb's  verified, 
*«  Tou  are  early  up,  and  yet  arc  ne'er  the  near." 

Steevens. 
*  Alas,  my  liege ^  my  ivife  is  dead  to-night ;]    After  diis  line  the 
quarto,  1597*  adds, 

"  And  young  Benvolio  is  deceafed  too." 
But  this,  I  fuppofe,  the  poet  reje^ed,  on  his  revifion  of  the  play, 
as  u  nnecefla  ry  fl  aughter.     b  r  e  e v  e  n  s . 

The  line,  wliich  gives  an  account  of  Benvolio's  death,  was  ftth 
bably  thrown  in  to  account  for  his  abfence  from  this  intenpig 
fcc&e*    RiTsoN. 
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Prince,  Look,  and  thou  (halt  fee.* 

MoN.  O  thou  untaught !  ^  what  manners  is  in 
this. 
To  prefs  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  sl 
while, 
•Till  we  can  clear  thefe  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  fpring,  their  head,  their  true  de- 

fcent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death :  Mean  time  forbear. 
And  let  mifchance  be  flave  to  patience. — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  fufpicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greateft,  able  to  do  lead. 
Yet  mod  fufpefted,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  againft  me,  of  this  direful  murder; 
And  here  I  ffand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myfelf  condemned  and  myfelf  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then  fay  at  once  what  thou  doft  know 
in  this. 

Fri.   I  will  be  brief,^  for  my  (hort  date  of 
breath 

^  Look,  and  thou Jhaltfee.'\  Thcfc  words,  as  they  (land,  l)Cing  of 
no  kindred  to  metre,  we  may  fairly  fuppofe  that  fome  others  nave 
been  cafually  omitted.     Perhaps,  our  aathor  wrote : 

Look,  in  ibis  mmument,  and  thou  (halt  fee.     Stbbvems. 

*  O  thm  untaught  /  &c.]  So,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Darius,  1603  • 

«*  Ah  me !  malicious  fates  have  done  me  wrong : 
**  Who  came  firft  to  the  world,  fhoold  firft  depart. 
**  It  not  becomes  the  old  t'o*er-live  the  young ; 
*•  Thb  dealing  is  prepoft'rous  and  o'er-thwart." 

Stbivbni. 
Again,  in  our  poet's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

*•  If  children  pre-deceafe  pro«nitors, 

*«  Wc  are  their  ofispring,  and  they  none  of  ours." 

Malonb. 

*  I  tvill  hi  brief\  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  poet  difi 
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Is  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale.^ 

Romeo,  there  dead,  was  hulband  to  that  Juliet ; 

And  (he,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife : 

I  married  them ;  and  their  ftolen  marriage-dajr 

Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whofe  untimely  death 

Banifh'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city; 

For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin*d. 

You — to  remove  that  fiege  of  gi'ief  from  her, — 

Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 

To  county  Paris  : — Then  comes  (he  to  me ; 

And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devife  fome  means 

To  rid  her  from  this  fecond  marriage. 

Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  (he  kill  herfelf. 

Then  gave  I  her,  fo  tutor*d  by  my  art, 

A  fleeping  potion ;  which  fo  took  efFedt 

As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 

The  form  of  death :  meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo, 

That  he  (hould  hither  come  as  this  dire  night. 

To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow 'd  grave. 

Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  fhould  ceafc. 

But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 

Was  ftaid  by  accident ;  and  yefternight 

Returned  my  letter  back  :  Then  all  alone. 

At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault; 

not  conclude  the  dialogue  with  the  adion,  and  avoid  a  narrative  of 
events  which  the  audience  already  knew.     Joh  nso  n, 

Shakfpeare  was  led  into  this  uninterefting  narrative  by  following 
too  clofely  The  Tragicall  Hyfiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet.     M  A  LO  N  E . 

In  this  poem  (which  is  fubjoined  to  the  prefent  edition  of  the 
play)  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  removed  to  a  publick  fcaffbhly  and 
from  that  elevation  is  the  Friar's  narrative  delivered.  The  fame 
circumftance,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  b  introduced  in  HamleU 
Sec  Vol.  XV.  p.  357,  n,  6.    Steevens. 

*  —  myjhort  date  of  breath 

Is  not  Jo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale,"]  So,  in  the  91ft  Tfalm:--^ 
*'  i—  when  thou  art  angry,  all  our  days  are  gone ;  we  bring  o«r 
jdui  €0  An  end,  at  it  were  a  tale  that  is  told«"    M alone. 
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Meaning  to  keep  her  clofely  at  my  cell. 
Till  I  conveniently  could  fend  to  Romeo  : 
But,  when  I  came,  (fome  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  wakes  ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience: 
But  then  a  noife  did  fcare  me  from  the  tomb; 
And  fhe,  too  defpcrate,  would  not  go  with  me. 
But  (as  it  feems,)  did  violence  on  herfelf. 
All  this  I  know ;  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurfe  is  privy :  And,  if  aught  in  this 
Mifcarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  facrific'd,  fome  hour  before  his  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  fevereft  law. 

Prince.  We  ftill  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 
man. — 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  fay  in  this  ? 

Bal.  I  brought  my  mailer  news  of  Juliet's  death; 
And  then  in  port  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  fame  place,  to  this  fame  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threatened  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Where  is  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch  ? — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  mafter  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  ftrew  his  lady's 
grave; 
And  bid  me  (land  aloof,  and  fo  I  did : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb ; 
And,  by  and  by,  my  mafter  drew  on  him; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's 
words, . 

O  o  3 
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Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tjdings  of  her  death : 

And  here  he  writes — that  he  did  buy  a  poifon 

Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 

Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 

Where  be  thefe  enemies  ?  Capulet !  Montague ! — 

See,  what  a  fcourgc  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 

That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 

love ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too. 
Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen : ' — all  are  pumih'd^ 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

MoN.  But  I  can  give  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raife  hei*  ftatue  in  pure  gold; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  Ihall  no  figure  at  fuch  rate  be  fet. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  (hall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie; 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.  A  glooming  peace  *  this  morning  with 
it  brings ; 
The  fun,  for  forrow,  will  not  fhow  his  head : 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things ; 
Some  (hall  be  pardon'd,  and  fome  puniihed :  ^ 


7  Ha^ve  hft  a  brace  of  hnf men  :'\  Mercutio  and  Paris  :  Mercudo 
IS  exprefsly  called  the  prince's  kinfman  in  Aft  III.  fc,  iv.  and  that 
Paris  alfo  was  the  prince's  kinfman,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing paflages.  Capulet,  fpcaking  of  the  count  in  the  fourth  ad, 
defcribcs  him  as  "  a  gentleman  of  princely  parentage,"  and,  after 
he  is  killed,  Romeo  fays, 

**  Let  me  perufe  this  face ; 

•*  Mercutio  s  kinfman^  nobk  county  Paris."    Malonb. 
•  A  ^KiomiMpeace  Ac]    The  modem  editions  read — glotmji 
hwx.  glooming^  which  is  an  old  reading,  may  be  the  true  one.    So, 
in  The  Sfanijb  Tragedj^  1 603  : 
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For  never  was  a  (lory  of  more  woe. 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Ron^eo.'  J[ExeunL 


•*  Through  dreadful  (hades  of  ever-p^Uomi^g  night/' 
To  f  Zoom  b  an  ancient  verb  ufed  by  Spenicr;  and  I  matt  with  it 
like  wife  in  the  play  oiTom  Tyler  and  bit  fVf/e,  1661  : 
**  Ifcitherhegafpcth  or^/<w/w^/i6."    Stebvins. 

Gloomj  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  in  1 597 ;  for  which  ^ioom* 
in^  wa^  fubftituted  in  that  of  1599*     Ma  lone. 

V  Somejiaii  he  pardon* d,  and  fome  pmii^d:}  This  feems  to  bo 
HOC  a  refolation  in  the  prince ^  but  a  refledlion  on  the  varioos  dif* 
pcBfations  of  Providence ;  for  who  was  there  that  coiiid  juiUy  bo 
paniOied  by  any  human  law  ?    £d  w  a  a.  d  s  's  MSS. 

This  line  has  reference  to  the  novel  from  which  the  fable  is 
^ken.  Here  we  read  that  Juliet's  female  attendant  was  iMniihed 
for  concealing  the  marriage ;  Romeo's  fervant  fet  at  liberty  beeaufe 
he  had  only  a^d  in  obedience  to  his  mailer's  orders ;  the  apothe* 
eary  taken,  tortured,  condemned,  and  hanged ;  while  friar  Laurence 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  a  hermitage  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  penitence  and  peace. 

Stbetens* 

*  -^'^■^  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.'\  Shakfpeare  has  not  efieded  the 
alteration  of  this  play  by  introducing  any  new  incidents,  but  mere- 
ly by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  fcenes. 

The  piece  apjpears  to  have  been  always  a  very  popular  one. 
Marflon,  in  his  latires,  1598,  fays: 

'•  Lufcus,  what's  play'd  to-day  ? — faith,  now  I  know 

*•  I  fet  thy  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 

"  Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo."    Ste  evens. 

For  never  tvas  aftory  of  more  nuoe^ 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.^  Thefe  lines  feem  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  concluding  couplet  of  the  poem  of  Ronuus  and 
Juliet: 

**  ■  among  the  monuments  that  in  Verona  been« 
•*  There  is  no  monument  more  worthy  of  the  fight, 
"  Than  is  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  and  Romeus  her  knight." 

Malonb. 
This  play  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafmg  of  our  author's  perform* 
ances.  The  fcenes  are  bufy  and  various,  the  incidents  numerous 
and  important,  the  cataftropheirrefiflibly  affeding,  and  the  procefs 
of  the  adion  carried  on  with  fuch  probability,  at  leaft  with  fuch 
congruitv  to  popular  opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakfpeare  to  exhibit  the  coa- 
?«riation  of  gentlemen,  to  leprefent  the  airy  fprightlinefs  of  juvenile 
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Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 

And  here  he  writes — that  he  did  buy  a  poifon 

Of  a  poor  Apothecary,  and  therewithal 

Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 

Where  be  thefe  enemies  ?  Capulet !  Montague ! — 

See,  what  a  fcourgc  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 

That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 

love ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too. 
Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen : ' — all  arc  pumlh'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

MoN.  But  I  can  give  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raife  her  ftatue  in  pure  gold ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known^ 
There  Ihall  no  figure  at  fuch  rate  be  fet. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cat.  As  rich  (hall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie; 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity ! 

Prince.  A  glooming  peace  *  this  morning  with 
it  brings ; 
The  fun,  for  forrow,  will  not  fhow  his  head : 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things ; 
Some  (hall  be  pardon'd,  and  fome  puniflied  :^ 


7  Have  hft  a  brace  of  kin/men  ;]  Mercudo  and  Paris :  Mercudo 
IS  cxprefsly  called  the  prince's  kinfraan  in  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  and  that 
Paris  alfo  was  the  prince's  kinfman,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing paflages.  Capulet,  fpcaking  of  the  count  in  the  fourth  aft, 
defcribcs  him  as  "  a  gentleman  of  princely  parentage,"  and,  after 
he  is  killed,  Romeo  fays, 

*•  Let  me  perufe  this  face ; 

**  Mercutios  kinfman y  noble  count}' Paris."    Malonb. 
•  A  ^Kiomm%peace  Ac]    The  modem  editions  read — gloomy  l 
hvLt  glooming t  which  is  an  old  reading,  may  be  the  true  one.    So, 
in  Tbe  Sfanijb  Tragedy  ^  1 603  : 
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For  never  was  a  ftory  of  more  woe. 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Ron^eo.^  J[Exeunt. 


•*  Through  dreadful  (hades  of  ever-^Uomi^g  night." 
To  f  loom  b  an  ancient  verb  ufed  by  Spenier;  and  I  taett  with  it 
like  wife  in  the  play  of  Tom  Tyler  and  bit  fVife,  1 66i  : 
**  Ifcitherhegafpeth  or^/<w/w^/i6/*    Stebvins. 

Gloomjf  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  in  1 597 ;  for  which  ^loom* 
iftg  wi^  fubftituted  in  that  of  1599*     Ma  lone. 

^  Somejiali  he  pardon* d^  and  fome  ptuti/hed:}  This  ieems  to  bo 
HOC  a  refolatton  in  the  prince^  but  a  reflexion  on  the  varioos  dif- 
pcBfations  of  Providence ;  for  who  was  there  that  coiiid  juiUy  bo 
psniOied  by  any  human  law  ?    £dw  auds's  MSS. 

This  line  has  reference  to  the  novel  from  which  the  fable  is 
taken.  Here  we  read  that  Juliet's  female  attendant  was  iMniihed 
for  concealing  the  marriage  ;  Romeo's  iervant  fet  at  liberty  beeaufe 
he  had  only  a^d  in  obedience  to  his  mailer's  orders ;  the  apothe- 
cary taken,  tortured,  condemned,  and  haneed ;  while  friar  Laurence 
WHS  permitted  to  retire  to  a  hermitage  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  penitence  and  peace. 

Stbetens. 

*  -^^^^  Juliet  and  her  RomeoJ]  Shakfpeare  has  not  efieded  the 
alteration  of  thb  play  by  introducing  any  new  incidents,  but  mere- 
ly by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  fcenes. 

The  piece  appears  to  have  been  always  a  very  popular  one. 
Marflon,  in  his  latires,  1598,  fays: 

'•  Lufcus,  what's  play'd  to-day  ? — faith,  now  I  know 

••  I  fet  thy  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 

•*  Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo."     Steevens. 

For  ne^er  ivas  aftoryof  more  avoe. 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  RomeoJ]  Thefe  lines  feem  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  concluding  couplet  of  the  poem  of  Romeus  aud 
Juliet : 

'*  ■  among  the  monuments  that  in  Verona  been, 
«*  There  is  no  monument  more  worthy  of  the  fight, 
•*  Than  is  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  and  Romeus  her  knight/* 

Malonb. 
This  play  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  of  our  author's  perform- 
ances. The  fcenes  are  bufy  and  various,  the  incidents  numerous 
and  important,  the  cataftropheirrefifliblyaffeding,  and  the  procefs 
of  the  adion  carried  on  with  fuch  probabilit)r,  at  leaft  with  fuch 
congruity  to  popular  opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakfpeare  to  exhibit  the  coa- 
?eriation  of  gentlemen,  to  reprefent  the  airy  fprightlinefs  of  juvenile 
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elegance.  Mr.  Dnrden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might  eafilj 
reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  bv  Shakfpeare,  that  be  tvas 
chlifed  to  kill  Mercutio  in  the  third  a3,  left  befixmldhepve  been  killed 
by  him.  Yet  he  thinks  him  no  fuch  formidable  per/on^  but  that  be 
might  have  Irved  throufb  the  play 9  and  died  in  his  bed,  without  dan- 
ger to  the  poet.  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he  been  in  qoeft  of  tmth, 
in  a  pointed  fentence,  that  more  regard  is  commonly  bad  to  the 
words  than  the  thought,  and  that  it  is  yery  feldom  to  be  rigoroufly 
underftood.  Mercutio's  wit,  gaiety,  and  courage,  will  always  pro- 
cure him  friends  that  wilh  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his  death  is  not 
precipitated,  he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  him  in  thecooftmc- 
tion  of  the  play  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  ability  of  Shakfpeare  to  have 
continued  his  exiftence,  though  fome  of  his  fallies  are  perhaps  out 
of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whofe  genius  was  not  very  fertile  of  mer* 
riment,  nor  dudlile  to  humour,  out  acute,  argumentative,  compre- 
heniive,  and  fublime. 

The  nurfe  is  one  of  the  chara^rs  in  which  the  author  delimited : 
he  has,  with  great  fubtilty  of  diftindion,  drawn  her  at  once  loqua- 
cious and  fecret,  obfequious  and  infolent,  truftv  and  difhooeft* 

His  comick  fcenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his  pathetick  ftrains 
are  always  polluted  wih  fome  unexpeSed  depravations.  His  per- 
fons,  however  difbefled,  have  a  conceit  left  them  in  their  mifny,  u 
miferable  conceit.    Johnson. 
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TRAGICALL      HYSTORY 

O  F 

ROMEUS   AND  JULIET: 

Contayning  in  it  a  rare  Example  of  true  constancib  ;  With  the 
fubtill  Counfeh  and  Prances  of  an  old  Fryer ;  and  their  ill 
Event. 

Res  eft  foUicitt  plena  timoris  amoTm 


TO     THE     READER. 

Amid  the  defert  rockes  the  mountaine  beare 

Bringes  forth  unformd,  unlykc  herfelfe,  her  yongc. 

Nought  els  but  lumpes  of  flefhe,  withouten  heare ; 

In  tradt  of  time,  her  often  lycking  tong 

Gcves  them  fuch  fliape,  as  doth,  ere  long,  delight 

The  lookers  on ;  or,  when  one  dogge  doth  fhake 

With  mooded  mouth  the  joyntes  too  weake  to  fight. 

Or,  when  upright  he  ftandeth  by  his  flake, 

(A  noble  creaft !)  or  wylde  in  favage  wood 

A  dofyn  dogges  one  holdeth  at  a  baye. 

With  gaping  mouth  and  ftayned  jawes  with  blood; 

Or  els,  when  from  the  fartheft  heavens,  they 

The  lode-ftarres  are,  the  wery  pilates  marke. 

In  ftormes  to  gyde  to  haven  the  tolTed  barke ; — 

Right  fo  my  mufe 
Hath  now,  at  length,  with  travell  long,  brought  forth 
Her  tender  whclpcs,  her  divers  kindes  of  fty|e» 
Such  as  they  are,  or  nought,  or  little  woorth. 
Which  carefull  travell  and  a  lox^gex  whyle 
May  better  (hape.    The  eldeft  of  them  loe 
I  offer  to  the  ftake ;  my  youthful!  woorkc. 
Which  one  reprochcfidl  mouth  night  overthrowe : 
The  reft,  unlickt  as  yet,  a  whyle  Ihall  lurke, 
Tyll  Tymc  geve  ftrength,  to  meetc  and  match  in  ight. 
With  Skundfii's  whelpcs.    Then  ihaU  thw  tcU  of  ftry fc. 
Of  noble  trymphes,  and  deedes  of  martial  might ; 
And  ihall  geve  rules  of  chaft  and  honeft  lyfe. 
The  whyle,  I  pray,  that  ye  with  favour  blame. 
Or  rather  not  reprove  the  laughing  game 
Of  this  my  mufe. 


THE      ARGUMENT. 

Love  hath  inflamed  twayne  by  fodayn  fight. 

And  both  do  graunt  the  thing  that  both  defyre ; 

They  wed  in  fhrift,  by  counfell  of  a  frier ; 

Yong  Romeus  clymes  fayre  Juliets  bower  by  night. 

Three  monthes  he  doth  enjoy  his  cheefc  delight : 

By  Tybalt's  rage  provoked  unto  yre. 

He  payeth  death  to  Tybalt  for  his  hyre. 

A  banilht  man,  he  fcapes  by  fecret  flight : 

New  marriage  is  ofFred  to  his  wyfe ; 

She  drinkes  a  drinke  that  feemes  to  reve  her  breath ; 

They  bury  her,  that  fleping  yet  hath  lyfe. 

Her  hufband  hearcs  the  tydinges  of  her  death ;     / 

He  drinkes  his  bane ;  and  fhe,  with  Romeus'  knyfe. 

When  ihe awakes,  her  fclfe,  alas!  ihe fleath*. 
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T  H  £  R  E  is  beyond  the  Alps  a  towne  of  ancient  £inie« 
V^hcre  bright  renoune  yet  (hineth  cleare,  Verona  men  it  name; 
Bylt  in  an  happy  time,  bylt  on  a  fertyle  foyle, 
Maynteined  by  the  heavenly  fates^  and  by  the  townifh  toyle. 

*  In  a  preltminary  note  on  Romeo  andjulkt  I  obferved  that  it  was  fbundal 
•n  T'be  traguall  Hyjiory  of  Roman  andjutiit^  printed  in  1562.  That  piece  b«* 
ing  almoil  at  rare  as  a  manufcripty  I  reprinted  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  ihali  girt 
it  a  place  here  as  a  proper  fupplement  to  the  commentaries  on  this  tragedy. 

From  the  following  lines  in  An  Epitapb  on  the  death  of  Malfier  Arthur  Brooke 
drownde  in  paffing  to  New-Haven^  by  George  Tubenrille,  [Epitapbet^  EpigrammAp 
ScQ»  1567,1  we  learn  that  the  former  was  the  author  of  thiti  poemi 
«  Apollo  lent  him  lute,  for  folace  fake, 

«  To  found  his  verfe  by  touch  of  ftately  ftring» 
«  And  of  the  never-fading  baye  did  make 

'*  A  lawrell  crowne,  about  his  browes  to  ding. 
"  In  proufe  that  he  for  myter  did  excell, 

«  As  may  be  judge  by  Jmfy*t  emd  ber  mste  $ 
*<  For  there  he  fliewdc  his  cunning  pafling  well» 

«  When  he  the  tale  to  Engliih  did  tranflate. 
**  But  what  ?  as  he  to  forraigne  realm  was  bound, 

"  With  others  moc  his  foveraigne  queene  to  ferve, 
<<  Amid  the  feas  unluckie  youth  was  drownd,  -^ 

«  More  fpecdie  death  than  fuch  one  did  deferve.*** 
The  original  relater  of  this  ftory  was  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  gentleman  of  Vlcensa^ 
^ho  died  in  1529.  His  novel  did  not  appear  till  fome  years  after  his  death  $  be* 
ing  firft  printed  at  Venice,  inodavo,  in  I535>  under  the  tide  of  Zii  Giv/(c/r#« 
In  an  epiftle  prefixed  to  this  work,  which  is  addreflfed  Alia  heltigma  e  leggiadrd 
Madonna  Lucina  Savorgnana^  the  author  gives  the  following  account  (probablj  ;l 
fi^tious  one)  of  the  manner  in  which  he  became  acquainted  with  tkit  ftovy  4  •  > 
**  As  you  yourfclf  have  feen,  when  heaven  had  not  as  yet  levelled  againft  me 
its  whole  wrath,  in  the  fair  fpringof  my  youth  I  devoted  myfelf  to  the  profeiKbn 
of  arms,  and,  following  therein  many  brave  and  valiant  men,  for  fome  y:»hk  I 
ferved  in  your  delightful  country,  Frioli,  through  every  part  of  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  ^ivate  fervice,  it  was  my  duty  to  roam.  '  I  was  ever  accu/^omed* 
when  upon  any  expedition  on  horfeback,  to  ^ng  with  me  an  archer  of  mine» 
whofc  name  was  Peregrino,  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  well  pra£lifed  in  the 
military  art,  a  pleafant  companion,  and,  like  almoft  all  his  countrymen  of  Verona, 
■  great  talker.  This  man  was  not  only  a  brave  and  experienced  foldier,  but  of  a 
gay  and  lively  difpofition,  and,  more  perhaps  than  became  his  age,  was  for  ever 
in  love  ;  a  quality  which  gave  a  double  value  to  his  valour.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
delighted  in  relating  the  moft  amufing  novels,  efpedally  fuch  as  treated  of  love, 
and  this  he  did  with  more  grace  and  with  better  arrangement  than  any  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  therefore  chanced  that,  departing  firom  Gradiica,  where  1  was  quar- 
tered, and,  with  this  archer  and  two  other  of  my  fervants,  travelling,,  perhaps 
impeiyd  by  love,  tow^ds  Udino,  which  route  was  then  extremely  folitary,  an(i 
entirely  ruined  and  burned  op  by  the  war,— wholly  abforbed  in  thought,  and  riding 
at  a  diftance  from  the  others,  this  Peregrino  dramng  near  me,  as  one  who  gucfle^ 
my  thoughts,  thus  addreC^  me :  "  Will  yta  thea  f«r  ever  liic.tfe^nirlancholjf 
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The  fruitefull  hilles  above,  the  pleafant  vales  belowe. 

The  iilver  ftreame  with  chanel  depej  that  through  the  tiowne  doth 

flow; 
The  ftore  of  fpringes  that  ferve  for  ufe,  and  eke  for  cafe. 
And  other  moe  commodities,  which  profit  may  and  pleafe ; 
Eke  many  certayne  fignes  of  thinges  oetyde  of  olde. 
To  fyll  the  hoiingry  eyes  of  thofe  that  curioufly  beholde ; 
Doe  make  this  towne  to  be  preferde  above  the  reft 
Of  Lombard  townes,  or  at  the  leaft,  compared  with  the  bcft. 
In  which  whyle  Efcalus  as  prince  alone  did  raygne. 
To  reache  rewarde  unto  the  good,  to  pave  the  lewde  with  payne^ 
Alas !  I  rcwe  to  thinke,  an  heavy  happe  befell. 
Which  Boccace  (kant,  not  my  rude  tonge,  were  able  foorth  to  tell. 
Within  my  trembling  hande  my  penne  doth  (hake  for  feare. 
And,  on  my  colde  amazed  head,  upright  doth  ftand  my  heare. 
But  fith  (hee  doeth  commaunde,  whole  heft  I  muft  obeye. 
In  moorning  verfe  a  woful  chaunce  to  tell  I  will  alTaye. 
•  Helpe,  learned  Pallas,  helpe,  ye  Mufes  with  your  art. 
Help,  all  ye  damned  feends,  to  tell  of  joyes  retoumd  to  fmart: 
Help  eke,  ye  fitters  three,  my  flcilleflc  pen  tindyte. 
For  you  it  caufd,  which  I  alas !  unable  am  to  wryte. 

There  were  two  auncient  ftocks,  which  Fortune  hygh  did  place 
Above  the  reft,  indewd  with  welth,  and  nobler  of  their  race; 
Lovd  of  the  common  forte,  lovd  of  the  prince  alike. 
And  lyke  unhappy  were  they  both,  when  Fortune  lift  to  ftryke; 
Whofe  prayfe  with  equal  blaft  Fame  in  her  trumpet  blew  ; 
The  one  was  clyped  Capelet,  and  thothcr  Mountague. 
A  wonted  ufe  it  is,  that  men  of  likely  forte, 
(I  wot  not  by  what  furye  forsti)  envye  cache  others  porte. 
So  thefe,  whofe  egall  ftate  bred  envye  pale  of  hew. 
And  then  of  grudging  envies  roote  blacke  hate  and  rancor  grew ; 

life,  becaufe  a  cruel  and  dlfdalnful  fair  one  does  not  love  you  ?  though  I  now 
fpcak  againft  myfelf,  yet,  fince  advice  is  eafier  to  give  than  to  follow,  I  muft 
tell  you,  mafterof  mine,  that,  befides  its  being  dlfgraccful  in  a  man  of  your  pro- 
feHlon  to  remain  long  In  the  chains  of  love,  almoft  all  the  ends  to  which  he  con- 
d\x€t$  us  are  fo  replete  with  mifery,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  follow  him.  And  in 
teltimony  of  what  1  fay,  if  it  fo  pleafe  you,  1  could  relate  a  tranfadion  that  hap- 
pened in  my  native  city,  the  recounting  of  which  will  render  the  way  lefs  folitary 
and  lefs  difagreeable  to  us ;  and  in  this  relation  you  would  perceive  how  two  no- 
ble lovers  were  conducted  to  a  miferable  and  piteous  death.— -And  now,  upon  my 
making  himafign  of  my  wiliingnefs  to  liftcn,  he  thus  began.** 

The  phnfe,  in  the  beginning  of  this  pafTage,  when  btavcn  baJnot  ai  yet  levelU 
ed  aga'wfi  me  its  %ubo/e  voratbf  wnll  be  bed  explained  by  fomc  account  of  the  au- 
thor, extracted  from  Crefcimbeni,  Jftoria  della   Volgar  P^ejia^  T.   v.   p.   91: 

*  Lulgi  da  Porto,  ■  Vicentine,  was,  In  his  youth,  on  account  of  his  valour, 

*  made  a  leader  in  the  Venetian  army ;   but,  fighting  againft  the  Germans  in 

*  Friuli,  was  fo  wounded,  that  he  remained  for  a  time  wholly  difabled,  and  afVer- 
«  wards  lame  and  weak  during  his  life  ;  on  which  account,  quitting  the  profefluMi 

*  of  arms,  he  betook  bimfflf  to  Icttert,*  &c.    MALbus. 
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As  of  a  littcl  fparke  oft  ryfcth  mighQr  fyrc. 
So,  of  a  kyndled  fparke  of  grudge,  in  flames  flafh  oute  their  eyre : 
And  then  theyr  deadly  foode,  firft  hatchd  of  trifline  ftryfe. 
Did  bathe  in  bloud  of  fmarting  woundes, — it  reved  breth  and  lyfe. 
No  leeend  lye  I  tell ;  fcarce  yet  theyr  eyes  be  drye. 
That  did  benold  the  griily  &ght  with  wet  and  weeping  eye* 
But  when  the  prudent  prince  who  there  the  fcepter  helde. 
So  great  a  new  diforder  in  his  commonweale  behelde. 
By  jentyl  roeane  he  fought  their  choler  to  aifwage. 
And  by  perfwafion  to  appeafe  their  blameful  furious  rage ; 
But  both  his  woords  and  tyme  the  prince  hath  fpent  in  vayne. 
So  rooted  was  the  inward  hate,  he  loft  his  buyfy  payne. 
When  frendly  fage  advife  ne  gcntyll  woords  avayle. 
By  thondring  threats  and  princely  powre  their  courage  gan  he  quayle; 
In  hope  that  when  he  had  the  wafting  flame  fuppreft. 
In  time  he  (hould  quyte  quench  the  fparke  that  ooomd  within  their 
brcft. 
Now  wfaylft  thefe  kyndrcds  do  remayne  in  this  eftate. 
And  eche  with  outwaid  frendly  (hew  doth  hyde  his  inward  hate. 
One  Romeus,  who  was  of  race  a  Mountaeue, 
Upon  whofe  tender  chyn  as  yet  no  manlyke  beard  there  grewe, 
Whofc  beauty  and  whofe  fhape  fo  farre  the  reft  dyd  ftayne. 
That  from  the  cheef  of  Vcron  youth  he  greateft  fame  dyd  gayne. 
Hath  found  a  mayde  fo  fkyrc  (he  founde  fo  foul  his  happe) 
Whofe  beauty,  Ihape,  and  comely  grace,  did  fo  his  heart  entrappc. 
That  from  his  owne  aftayres  his  thought  Ihe  did  remove ; 
Onely  he  fought  to  honor  her,  to  ferve  her  and  to  love. 
To  her  he  wnteth  oft,  oft  meflengers  are  fcnt. 
At  length,  in  hope  of  better  fpcde,  himfelfe  the  lover  went ; 
Prefent  to  pleade  tor  grace,  which  abfent  was  not  founde* 
And  to  dilcover  to  her  eye  his  new  receaved  wounde. 
But  (he  that  from  her  youth  was  foftred  evermore 
With  vertues  foode,  and  taught  in  fchole  of  wifdomes  (kilfull  lore« 
By  aunfweredid  cutte  offthaftedions  of  his  love, 
liiat  he  no  more  occafion  had  fo  vayne  a  fute  to  move : 
So  ftcrne  (he  was  of  chere,  (for  all  the  payne  he  tooke) 
Tiiat,  in  reward  of  toyle,  (he  would  not  geve  a  frendly  looke ; 
And  yet  how  much  (he  did  with  conftant  minde  retyre. 
So  much  the  more  his  fervent  minde  was  prickt  fourth  by  defyre. 
Bat  when  he,  numy  monthes,  hopelefs  of  his  recure. 
Had  ferved  her,  who  forced  |iot  what  paynes  he  did  endure. 
At  length  he  thought  to  leave  Verona,  and  to  prove 
If  chaunge  of  place  might  chaunge  away  his  ill-beftowed  love ; 
And  fpeaking  to  himfdfe,  thus  gan  he  make  his  mone : 
**  What  booteth  me  to  love  and  ferve  a  fell  unthankful!  one, 
Sith  that  my  humble  fute,  and  labour  fowde  in  vayne* 
Can  reape  none  other  froite  at  all  but  fcomc  and  proudc  difdayne  i 
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What  way  (he  feekes  to  goc,  the  fame  I  fcekc  to  romie. 

But  (he  the  path  wherein  I  trcade  with  fpcdy  flight  doth  fhimne« 

I  cannot  live  except  that  nere  to  her  I  be ; 

She  is  ay  beft  content  when  (he  is  fartheft  of  from  me. 

Wherefore  henceforth  I  will  farre  from  her  take  my  flight ; 

Perhaps,  mine  eye  once  banilhed  by  abfence  from  her  fight. 

This  tyre  of  myne,  that  by  her  pledant  eync  is  fed. 

Shall  little  and  little  weare  away,  and  quite  at  laft  be  ded." 

But  whileft  he  did  decree  this  purpoie  (Hll  to  kepe, 
A  contrary  repugnant  thought  fanke  in  his  breft  fo  depe. 
That  douteful  is  he  now  wfich  of  the  twayne  is  beft. 
In  fyghs,  in  teares,  in  plainte,  in  care,  in  forrow  and  unreft^ 
He  mones  the  daye,  he  wakes  the  long  and  werey  night ; 
So  depc  hath  love,  with  pearcing  hand,  ygravd  herbewty  briglit 
Within  his  breft,  and  hath  fo  maftred  quyte  his  hart. 
That  he  of  force  muft  yelde  as  thrall ; — no  way  is  left  to  ftart. 
He  cannot  ftaye  his  fteppe,  but  forth  ftyll  muft  he  ronne. 
He  languiiheth  and  melts  awaye,  as  fnoweagaynft  the  fonne. 
His  kyndred  and  alyes  do  wonder  what  he  ayles. 
And  cche  of  them  in  frendly  wyfehis  heavy  hap  bewaylcs. 
But  one  emong  the  reft,  the  trufticft  of  his  feercs, 
Farre  more  then  he  with  counfel  fild,  and  r)'per  of  his  yccres, 
Gan  (harply  him  rebuke ;  fuch  love  to  him  he  bare. 
That  he  was  fellow  of  his  fmart,  and  partner  of  his  care. 
«*  What  meanft  thou  Romeus,  quoth  he,  what  doting  rage 
Doth  make  thee  thus  confume  away  the  beft  part  of  thine  age. 
In  feking  her  that  fcomes,  and  hydes  her  from  thy  fight. 
Not  fbrfing  all  thy  great  expence,  ne  yet  thy  honor  bright. 
Thy  teares,  thy  wretched  lyfe,  ne  thine  unipotted  truth. 
Which  are  offeree,  I  weene,  to  move  the  nardeft  hart  to  ruthe  ? 
Now,  for  our  frendfliips  fake,  and  for  thy  health,  I  pray 
That  thou  hencefoorth  become  thine  owiie ; — ^O  give  no  more  awaf 
Unto  a  thankles  wight  thy  pretious  free  eftate : 
In  that  thou  loveft  fuch  a  one  thou  feemft  thy  felf  to  hate. 
For  Ihe  doth  love  els  where,  and  then  thy  time  is  lorne ; 
Or  els  (what  booteth  thee  to  fue  ?)  Loves  court  ftie  hath  forfwome. 
Both  yong  thou  art  of  yeres,  and  high  in  Fortunes  grace : 
What  man  is  better  ftiapd  than  thou  ?  who  hath  a  fwceter  face  ? 
By  painfull  ftudies  meane  great  learning  haft  thou  wonnc. 
Thy  parents  have  none  other  hey  re,  thou  art  theyr  onely  fonae. 
What  greater  greefe,  trowft  thou,  what  woful  dedly  fmart^ 
Should  fo  be  able  to  diftraine  thy  feely  fathers  hart. 
As  in  his  age  to  fee  thee  plonged  deepe  in  vice. 
When  greateft  hope  he  hath  to  heare  tny  vertues  fame  arife  f 
What  (hall  thy  kinfmen  think,  thou  caufe  of  all  their  ruthe  ? 
Thy  dedly  foe&  doe  laugh  to  ikomcthy  yll-employed  youth. 
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Wherefore  my  coanfell  u,  that  thou  henceforth  be^iime 

To  knowc  and  flye  thceriotit  which  to  long  thou  hvedft  in. 

Remove  the  veale  of  lore  that  kepes  thine  eyes  fo  blende. 

That  thou  ne  caoft  the  ready  |)ath  of  thy  forefiithers  fynde. 

But  if  unto  thy  will  (o  mdch  in  thrall  thou  art» 

Yet  in  fome  other  place  beftowe  thy  witks  wandring  hart. 

Choofe  out  fome  woorthy  dame,  her  honor  thou,  and  ftrvc^ 

Who  win  give  eare  to  thy  complaint,  and  pitty  ere  thon  fterve. 

But  fow  no  more  thy  paynes  in  fuch  a  harraine  foyle 

As  yelds  in  harveft  time  no  crop,  in  recompence  of  toyle* 

Ere  long  the  townifh  dames  together  will  refort. 

Some  one  of  beauty,  favour,  (hape,  and  of  fo  lovely  poite. 

With  fo  faft  fixed  eye  perhaps  thou  mayil  beholde, 

Hiat  tboQ  (halt  quite  forget  thy  love  and  pailions  paft  of  olde." 

The  yong  mans  liitning  eare  receivd  the  holfome  founde. 
And  reafons  truth  y-planted  fo,  within  his  heade  had  grounde ; 
That  now  with  healthy  coole  y-tempred  is  the  heate. 
And  piece  meale  weares  away  the  greefe  that  erft  his  heart  did  freate. 
To  his  approved  frend  a  folcmne  othe  he  plight. 
At  every  teafty-kept  by  day,  and  banquet  made  by  night. 
At  pardons  in  the  churche,  at  eames  in  open  ftreate. 
And  every  where  he  would  refort  wheic  ladies  wont  to  mete ; 
Eke  ihould  his  favage  heart  like  all  indifferently. 
For  he  would  vew  and  judge  them  all  with  unallured  eye. 
Hbw  happy  had  he  been,  had  he  not  been  forfwome ! 
But  twice  as  happy  had  he  been,  had  he  been  never  borne. 
For  ere  the  moone  could  thrife  her  wafted  homes  renew, 
Falfe  Fortune  call' for  him,  poore  wretch,  a  mifchiefe  new  to  brewe. 

Thewery  winter  niehtes  reftore  the  Chriftmas  games. 
And  now  the  iefon  doth  invite  to  banquet  townifh  dames. 
And  fyrft  in  Capels  houie,  the  chiefe  of  all  the  kyn 
Soarth  for  no  coll,  the  wonted  ofe  of  banquets  to  begin. 
No  lady  fayre  or  fowle  was  in  Verona  towne. 
No  knight  or  gentleman  of  high  or  lowe  renowne. 
But  Capilet  himfclfe  hath  byd  unto  his  feaft. 
Or,  by  his  name  in  paper  fent,  appointed  as  a  geaft. 
Yong  damfels  thither  ilocke,  of  oachelers  a  rowte. 
Not  fo  much  for  the  banquets  fake,  as  bewties  to  ferche  out. 
But  not  a  Montagew  wouki  enter  at  his  gate, 
(For,  as  you  heard,  the  Capilets  and  the}'  were  at  debate) 
Save  Romeus,  and  he  in  maike,  with  hydden  face, 
Tlie  Aipper  done,  with  other  five  did  preafe  into  the  place. 
When  they  had  maflcd  a  while  with  dames  in  courtly  wife. 
All  did  unmafke ;  the  reft  did  (hew  them  to  theyr  ladies  eyes ; 
But  balhfull  Romeus  with  (hamefaft  face  fbrfooke 
The  open  preafe,  and  him  withdrew  into  the  chambers  nooke. 
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But  brighter  than  the  funne  the  waxen  torches  (hone. 

That,  maugre  what  he  could,  he  was  efpyd  oferery  one. 

But  of  the  women  cheefe,  thcyr  gafine  eyes  that  threwe. 

To  woonder  at  his  fightly  (hape,  and  bewtiea  (botks  hewe  ; 

With  which  the  heavens  him  nad  and  nature  (o  beded. 

That  ladies,  thought  the  fayreft  dames,  were  fowle  in  his  rcfpeA* 

And  in  theyr  head  befyde  an  other  woonder  rofe. 

How  he  duril  put  himfelfe  in  throng  among  fo  many  foes : 

Of  courage  ftoute  they  thought  hb  cumming  to  procede. 

And  women  love  an  hardy  hart,  as  I  in  ftones  rede. 

The  Capilets  difdajoie  the  prefence  of  theyr  foe. 

Yet  they  fupprefle  theyr  ftyred  yre ;  the  caufc  I  doc  not  knowe : 

Perhaps  tofiend  theyr  geftes  the  courteous  knights  are  loth ; 

Perhaps  they  ftay  from  (harpe  revenge,  dreadyng  the  princes  wroth; 

Perhaps  for  that  they  fhamd  to  exercife  theyr  rage 

Within  their  houfe,  gainft  one  alone,  and  him  of  tender  age. 

They  ufe  no  taunting  talke,  ne  harme  him  by  theyre  deede. 

They  neyther  fay,  what  makft  thoa  here,  ne  yet  they  &y»  God 

fpeede. 
So  that  he  freely  might  the  ladies  view  at  eaie. 
And  they  alfo  behelding  him  their  chaunge  of  ^nfies  pleafe : 
Which  Nature  had  hym  taught  to  doe  wiSi  fuch  a  grace. 
That  there  was  none  but  joyed  at  his  being  there  in  place., 
With  upright  beame  he  wayd  the  beauty  of  eche  dame. 
And  judgd  who  beft,  and  who  next  her,  was  wrought  in  natores 

frame. 
At  length  he  faw  a  mayd,  right  fayre,  of  perfed  (hape, 
(Which  Thefeus  or  Paris  would  have  chofen  to  their  rape) 
Whom  erft  he  never  fa  we ;  of  all  (he  pleafde  him  moft ; 
Within  himfelfe  he  fayd  to  her,  thou  juilly  mayft  thee  boilc 
Of  perfet  fhapes  renowne  and  beauties  founding  prayfe, 
Whofe  like  ne  hath,  ne  (hall  be  feene,  ne  liveth  in  our  dayes. 
And  whilft  he  fixd  on  her  his  partiall  perced  eye. 
His  former  love,  for  which  of  late  he  ready  was  to  dye. 
Is  nowe  as  quite  forgotte  as  it  had  never  been : 
The  proverbe  faith,  unminded  oft  are  they  that  are  unfeene. 
And  as  out  of  a  planke  a  nayle  a  nayle  doth  drive. 
So  novel  love  out  of  the  minde  the  auncient  love  doth  rive. 
This  fodain  kindled  fyre  in  time  is  wox  fo  great. 
That  only  death  and  both  theyr  blouds  might  quench  the  fiery  heate. 
When  Romeus  faw  himfelfe  in  this  new  temped  toft. 
Where  both  was  hope  of  pleafant  port,  and  daunger  to  be  bft. 
He  doubtefuU  (kafely  knew  what  countenance  to  keepe ; 
In  Letbies  floud  his  wonted  flames  werequenchd  and  drenched  deepe. 
Yea  he  forgets  himfelfe,  ne  is  the  wretch  fo  bolde 
To  aike  her  name  that  without  force  hath  him  in  bondage  folde ; 
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Ke  how  tunloofe  his  bondes  doth  the  poore  foole  devife. 

But  onely  feeketh  by  her  fight  to  fccde  his  hoangry  eyes ; 

Through  them  he  fwalloweth  downe  loves  (Weete  eaipoyfonde  baite : 

How  (urcly  are  the  wareles  wrapt  by  thofe  that  lye  in  waytc  I 

So  is  the  poyfon  fpred  throughout  his  bones  and  vaines. 

That  in  a  while  (alas  the  while)  it  hafteth  deadly  paines* 

Whilft  Juliet,  for  fo  this  gentle  damfell  hight. 

From  fyde  to  fyde  on  every  one  dyd  caft  aoout  her  fight. 

At  laft  her  floting  eyes  were  ancored  fad  on  him. 

Who  for  her  fake  dyd  banifh  health  and  fredome  from  eche  limme* 

He  in  her  fight  did  feeme  to  pafiTe  the  reft,  as  farre 

As  Phosbus  fhinlnff  beames  do  pafiTe  the  brightnes  of  a  ftarre. 

In  wayte  laye  warlike  Love  with  golden  bowe  and  (haft. 

And  to  his  care  with  fteady  hand  the  bowftring  up  he  raft : 

Till  now  (he  had  efcapde  his  iharpe  infiaming  darte. 

Till  now  he  lifted  not  afifaulte  her  yong  and  tender  hart* 

His  whetted  arrow  loofde,  fo  touchd  her  to  the  ouicke* 

That  through  the  eye  it  ftrake  the  hart,  and  there  tne  hedde  did  fticke* 

It  booted  not  to  ftrive.     For  why  ? — (he  wanted  ftrcngth  ; 

The  weaker  aye  unto  the  ftrong^  of  force,  muft  yeld  at  length* 

The  pomps  now  of  the  feaft  her  heart  gyns  to  defpyfe; 

And  onely  joyeth  whan  her  eyen  meete  with  her  lovers  eyes. 

When  theyr  new  fmitten  hearts  had  fed  on  loving  gleames, 

Whilft,  pa(fing  too  and  fro  theyr  eyes,  y-mingled  were  theyr  beames, 

Eche  of  thefe  lovers  gan  by  others  looices  to  knowc. 

That  frend(hip  in  theyr  breft  had  roote,  and  both  would  have  it  grow. 

When  thus  in  both  theyr  harts  had  Cupide  made  his  breache. 

And  eche  of  them  had  fought  the  meane  to  end  the  warre  by  fpeach. 

Dame  Fortune  did  afifent,  tneyr  purpofe  to  advaunce. 

With  torch  in  hand  a  comely  knight  did  fetch  her  foorth  to  daunce ; 

She  quit  herfelfe  fo  well  and  with  fo  trim  a  grace 

That  (he  the  cheefo  pray  fe  wan  that  night  from  all  Verona  race  : 

The  whilft  ourRomeusa  place  had  warely  wonne, 

Nye  to  the  feate  where  (he  muft  fit,  the  daunce  once  beyng  donne. 

Fayre  Juliet  toumed  to  her  chayre  with  pleafant  cheere^ 

And  glad  (he  was  her  Romeus  approched  was  fo  neere. 

At  thone  fyde  of  her  qhayre  her  lover  Romeo, 

And  on  the  other  fyde  there  fat  one  cald  Mercutio  ^ 

A  courtier  that  eche  where  was  highly  had  in  price^ 

For  he  was  courteous  of  his  fpeeche,  and  pleafant  of  devife* 

Even  as  a  lyon  would  emong  the  lambes  be  bolde. 

Such  was  emong  the  bafbful  maydes  Mercutio  to  beholde* 

With  frendly  gripe  he  ceafd  fayre  Juliets  fnowifti  hand : 

A  gyft  he  had,  that  Nature  gave  him  in  his  fwathing  band. 

That  frofen  mountayne  yfe  was  never  halfe  fo  cold. 

As  were  his  handes,  though  nere  fo  neerc  the  fire  he  did  them  hold*. 

Vol.  XIV.  P  p 
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As  foon  as  had  the  knight  the  virgins  right  hand  raught. 

Within  his  trembling  hand  her  leU  hath  loving  Roineus  caught* 

For  he  will  well  himfelfe  for  her  abode  moft  paync. 

And  well  he  wift  (he  lovd  him  beft,  unlefs  (he  lift  to  fa)-iie« 

Then  (he  with  (lender  hand  his  tender  palm  hath  prcft ; 

What  joy,  trow  you,  was  graffcd  fo  in  Komeus  cloven  brcft  ? 

The  fodayne  fweete  delight  hath  Hopped  quite  his  tong, 

Ne  can  he  clame  of  her  his  right,  ne  crave  redrefle  of  wrong. 

But  (he  cfpyd  ftraight  waye,  by  chaunging  of  his  hcwc 

From  pale  to  red,  from  red  to  pale,  and  io  from  pale  anewe^ 

That  vehment  love  was  caufewby  fo  his  tong  did  ftay. 

And  fo  much  more  (he  longd  to  heaie  what  Love  could  teach  hin 

faye* 
When  (he  had  longed  long,  and  he  long  held  his  peace. 
And  her  defyre  of  hearing  him  by  fylence  did  increafe. 
At  laft,  with  trembling  voyce  and  (hamefaft  chere,  the  mayde 
Unto  her  Romeus  toumde  her  felfe,  and  thus  to  him  (he  layde : 

«*  O  bleflfed  be  the  time  of  thy  arrivall  here  I" — 
But  ere  (he  could  fpeake  forth  the  reft,  to  her  Love  drewe  fo  nere. 
And  fo  within  her  mouth  her  tongue  he  glewed  faft. 
That  no  one  woord  could  fcape  her  more  then  what  alieadj  paft. 
In  great  contented  eafe  the  yong  man  ftraight  is  rapt : 
What  chaunce  (quoth  he)  unware  to  me,  O  lady  mine,  is  hapt : 
That  geves  you  worthy  caufe  my  cumming  here  to  bkfle  ? 
Fayrc  Juliet  was  come  aeayne  unto  her  felfe  by  this; 
Fyrft  ruthfully  (he  lookd,  then  fayd  with  fmylbg  chere : 
**  Mervayle  no  whit,  my  heartes  delight,  my  only  knight  an4 

feere, 
Mercutios  yfy  hande  had  all  to-frofen  myne. 
And  of  thy  goodnefs  thou  agayne  haft  warmed  it  with  thyne." 
Whereto  with  ftayed  brow  gan  Romeus  replye : 
**  If  fo  the  Gods  have  graunted  mefuche  favor  from  the  fltyc. 
That  by  my  being  here  fome  fervice  I  have  donne 
That  pleafeth  you,  I  am  as  glad  as  I  a  realme  had  wonnc* 
O  wel-beftowed  tyme  that  hath  the  happy  hyre. 
Which  1  woukle  wi(h  if  I  might  have  my  wi(hed  hart's  deiire ! 
For  I  of  God  woulde  crave,  as  pry fe  of  paynes  forpaft. 
To  ferve,  obey,  and  honor  you,  fo  lone  as  lyfe  (hall  laft : 
As  proofe  (hall  teache  you  playne,  if  that  you  like  to  tryc 
His  faltles  truth,  that  nill  for  ought  unto  his  ladye  lye. 
But  if  my  touched  hand  have  warmed  yours  fome  dele, 
A(rure  your  felfe  the  heate  is  coldc  which  in  your  hand  you  fclc, 
Compard  to  fuche  quicke  fparks  and  glowing  furious  gleade. 
As  from  your  bewties  pleafant  eyne  Love  caufed  to  proceade; 
Which  have  to  fet  on  fyre  eche  feling  parte  of  myne. 
That  lo  I  my  mynde  doeth  melt  awaye,  my  utward  parts  do  pyne. 
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And,  bot  you  helpe  all  whole,  to  afhes  (hall  I  toorne ; 
Wherefore,  alas !  nave  ruth  on  hinj,  whom  you  do  force  to  boorne." 

£ven  with  his  ended  tale,  the  torches-daunce  had  ende. 
And  Juliet  of  force  muft  part  from  her  new-chofen  frend. 
His  hand  (he  clafped  hara,  and  all  her  partes  dyd  (hake. 
When  layfureles  with  whifpring  voyce  thus  did  (he  aonfwer  make : 
•*  You  arc  no  more  your  owne,  deare  frend,  then  I  am  youn ; 
My  honour  fav'd,  pretttobey  your  will,  while  life  endures." 
Lo !  here  the  lucky  lot  that  fild  true  lovers  (inde, 
Eche  takes  away  the  others  hart,  and  leaves  the  ownebehinde. 
A  happy  life  is  love,  if  God  graunt  from  above 
That  hart  with  hart  by  even  waight  do  make  exchaungc  of  love. 
But  Romeus  gone  from  her,  his  hart  for  care  is  colde ; 
He  hath  forgot  to  a(k  her  name,  that  hath  his  hart  in  holde. 
With  forged  careles  cheere,  of  one  he  feekes  to  knowc. 
Both  how  (he  hight,  and  whence  (he  camme,  that  him  enchauntcd 

fo. 
So  hath  he  leamd  her  name,  and  knowth  (he  is  no  gcaft. 
Her  father  was  a  Capilet,  and  mailer  of  the  feaft. 
Thus  hath  his  foe  in  choyfe  to  geve  him  life  or  death. 
That  fcarcely  can  his  wofull  brdft  keepe  in  the  lively  breath. 
Wherefore  with  pitious  plaint  feerce  Fortune  doth  he  blame. 
That  in  his  ruth  and  wretched  plight  doth  feeke  her  laughing  game. 
And  he  reproveth  love  cheefe  caule  of  his  unreil. 
Who  eafe  and  freedome  hath  exilde  out  of  his  youthfull  breft : 
Twife  hath  he  made  him  ferve,  hopeles  of  his  rewarde ; 
Of  both  the  yllea  to  choofe  the  leffe,  I  wecne,  the  choyfe  were 

harde. 
Fyrft  to  a  ruthles  one  he  made  him  fue  for  grace. 
And  now  with  fpurre  he  forceth  him  to  ronne  an  endles  race. 
Amid  thefe  ftormy  feas  one  ancor  doth  him  holde. 
He  ferveth  not  a  cruell  one,  as  he  had  done  of  olde ; 
And  therefore  is  content  and  choofeth  ftili  to  ferve. 
Though  hap  (hoold  fweure  that  guerdonles  the  wretched  wight  (hould 

fterve. 
The  lot  of  Tantalus  is,  Romeus,  like  to  thine ; 
For  want  of  foode,  amid  his  foode,  the  myfer  flill  doth  pyne. 

As  carefull  was  the  mayde  what  way  were  beft  devife. 
To  learne  his  name  that  intertaind  her  in  fo  gentle  wife  ; 
Of  whom  her  hart  receivd  fo  dcpe,  fo  wyde,  a  wound. 
An  ancient  dame  (he  calde  to  her,  and  in  her  eare  gan  rounde : 
(This  old  dame  in  her  youth  had  nurft  her  with  her  mylkc. 
With  (lender  nedel  taught  her  fow,  and  how  to  fpyn  with  fylkc.) 
^hat  twayne  arc  thofe,  quoth  (he,  which  preafe  unto  the  doorc, 
Whofe  pages  in  their  hand  do  beare  two  torches  light  before  ? 
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And  then,  as  echc  of  them  had  of  his  houfhold  name. 

So  (he  him  namd.— Yet  once  again  the  young  and  wyly  dame  :— 

««  And  tell  me  who  is  he  with  vyfor  in  his  hand,    ^  ^^ 

That  yonder  dooth  in  malking  wcede  befyde  the  window  ftaiML' 

His  name  is  Romeus,  faid  Ihee,  a  Montagewe, 

Whofe  fathers  pryde  firft  ftyrd  the  ftry fc  which  both  your  houlhold* 

rewe. 
The  word  of  Montagew  her  joyes  did  overthrow. 
And  ftraight  inftead  of  happy  hopedcfpayre  began  to  growe. 
What  hap  have  I,  quoih  (he,  to  love  my  fathers  foe  ? 
What,  am  I  wery  of  my  wele  ?  what,  doe  I  wyih  my  woe  ? 
But  though  her  grevoufe  paynes  diftraind  her  tender  hart. 
Yet  with  an  outward  (how  of  joye  (he  cloked  inward  fmart ; 
And  of  the  courtiike  dames  her  leave  fo  courtly  tooke. 
That  none  did  geffe  the  fodein  change  by  changing  of  her  looke* 
Then  at  her  mothers  heft  to  chamber  (he  her  hyed. 
So  wel  (he  fay  nde,  mother  ne  nors  the  hidden  harme  defcride. 
But  when  (he  (houlde  have  flept  as  wont  (he  was  in  bed,^ 
Not  half  a  wynke  of  quyet  flqx  could  harber  in  herhed ; 
For  loe,  an  hugy  heape  of  divers  thoughtes  arife. 
That  reft  have  bani(ht  from  her  hart,  and  dumber  from  heroes. 
And  now  from  fyde  to  fyde  ftie  tofteth  and  ftie  tumes. 
And  now  for  feare  (he  (hevereth,  and  now  for  love  (he  bomes. 
And  now  (he  lykes  her  choyfe,  and  now  her  choyfe  (he  blames. 
And  now  eche  houre  within  her  head  a  thoufand  fanfyes  framei. 
Sometime  in  mynde  to  ftop  amyd  her  courfe  begonne. 
Sometime  (he  vowes,  what  fo  bctyde,  that  tempted  race  to  roone* 
I'hus  dangers  dred  and  love  within  the  mayden  fought ; 
The  fight  was  feerfe,  continuyng  lone  by  their  contrary  thought. 
In  tournin?  mafe  of  love  (he  wandreth  too  and  fro. 
Then  ftandeth  doutful  what  to  doo ;  laft,  overpreft  with  woe. 
How  fo  her  fanftes  ceafe,  her  tearcs  did  never  blin. 
With  heavy  cheere  and  wringed  hands  thus  doth  her  plaint  begin. 
•'  Ah  filly  foole,  quoth  (he,  y-cought  in  foottill  fnare ! 
Ah  wretched  wench,  bewrapt  in  woe !  ah  caytife  ckd  with  care  I 
Whence  come  thefe  wandring  thoughts  to  thy  unconftant  breft. 
By  ftraying  thus  from  raifons  lore«  that  reve  thy  wonted  reft  ? 
What  if  his  futtel  brayne  to  fayne  have  taught  his  tong. 
And  fo  the  fnake  that  lurkes  in  grade  thy  tender  hart  hath  ftong  f 
What  if  with  frendly  fpeache  the  tray  tor  lye  in  waytc. 
As  oft  the  poyfond  hooke  is  hid,  wrapt  in  the  pleafant  bayte  ? 
Oft  under  cloke  of  truth  hath  Fal(hood  fervd  her  luft ; 
And  toornd  their  honor  into  (hame,  that  did  to  (lightly  truft* 
What,  was  not  Dido  fo,  a  crowned  queene,  de&md  ? 
And  eke,  for  fuch  ao  heynoui  cryme,  have  men  not  Thefeas 
Wamd? 
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A  thoufand  ftories  more,  to  teache  me  to  bewarc» 

In  Boccace  and  in  Ovids  bookes  too  plainely  written  are* 

Perhaps,  the  great  revenge  he  cannot  woorke  by  ftrength. 

By  futtel  fleight  (my  honour  ftaynd)  he  hopes  to  woorke  at  length. 

So  (hall  I  feeke  to  nnd  mv  fathers  foe,  his  game ; 

So  (I  defyide)  Report  fhali  take  her  trompe  of  blacke  defame. 

Whence  (he  with  puffed  chceke  (hall  blowe  a  blaft  fo  (hrill 

Of  my  difprayfe,  that  with  the  noyfe  Verona  (hall  (he  fill. 

Then  I,  a  laughing  ftocke  through  all  the  towne  becomme. 

Shall  hide  my  felfe,  but  not  my  (hame,  within  an  hollow  toombe." 

Straight  underneath  her  foote  (he  treadeth  in  the  duil 

Her  troblefom  thought,  as  wholly  vaine,  y-bred  of  fond  diftruft. 

**  No,  no,  by  God  above,  I  wot  it  well,  quoth  (bee, 

AUhough  I  ra(hely  fpake  before,  in  no  wife  can  it  bee. 

That  where  fuch  perfei  (hape  with  pleafant  bewty  reftes. 

There  crooked  craft  and  trayfon  blacke  (hould  be  appoynted  geftes. 

Sage  writers  fay,  the  thoughts  are  dwelling  in  the  eyne ; 

TJien  fure  I  am,  as  Cupid  raignes,  that  Romeus  is  myne« 

The  tong  the  melTenger  eke  call  they  of  the  mynd ; 

So  that  f  fee  he  loveth  me: — (hall  I  then  be  unkynd  ? 

His  faces  rofy  hew  I  faw  full  oft  to  feeke ; 

And  ftraieht  again  it  flalhed  foorth,  and  fpred  in  eyther  cheeke* . 

His  fixed  heavenly  eyne  that  through  me  quyte  did  perce 

His  thoughts  unto  my  hart,  my  thoughts  thei  femed  to  rehearce. 

What  ment  his  foltring  tunge  in  telhn^  of  his  tale  ? 

The  trimbling  of  his  joynts,  and  eke  his  cooler  waxen  pale  ? 

And  whilf^  I  talke  with  him,  himfelf  he  hath  exylde 

Out  of  himfelf,  as  feemed  me;  ne  was  I  fure  begylde. 

Thofe  arguments  of  love  Craft  wrate  not  on  his  ace. 

But  Natures  hand,  when  all  deceyte  was  bani(hd  out  of  place* 

What  other  ccrtayn  fignes  fckte  I  of  his  good  wil  ?  . 

Thefe  doo  fuffice ;  and  ftedfaft  I  will  love  and  ferve  him  flyll. 

Till  Attropos  (hall  cut  my  fatall  thread  of  lyfe. 

So  that  he  mynde  to  make  of  me  his  lawful  wedded  w}'fe. 

For  fo  perchaunce  this  new  alliance  may  procure 

Unto  our  houfes  fuch  a  peace  as  ever  (hall  indure." 

Oh  how  we  can  perfwade  ourfelf  to  what  we  like ! 
And  how  we  can  difwade  our  mynd,  if  ought  our  mind  miflyke! 
Weake  arguments  are  ftronge,  our  fanfies  ftreight  to  frame 
To  pleafing  things,  and  eke  to  (honne,  if  we  miflyke  the  (ame. 
The  mayde  had  Icarcel^  yet  ended  the  wery  warrc. 
Kept  in  her  heart  by  ftnving  thoughts,  when  every  (hining  (brrt 
Had  payd  his  borrowed  Iwit,  and  Phccbus  fprei?  in  (kies 
His  eolden  raves,  which  ieemd  to  fay,  now  time  it  is  to  ri(e. 
And  Romeds  had  bv  this  forfaken  his  wery  bed. 
Where  reftles  he  a  thoufand  thoughts  had  forged  in  his  hed* 
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And  while  with  lingring  ftcp  by  Jalicts  houfc  he  paft. 

And  upwards  to  her  windowes  high  his  greedy  eyes  did  caft. 

His  love  that  lookd  for  him  there  gan  he  ftraight  cfpyc. 

With  pleafant  cheere  eche  greeted  is ;  (he  followeth  with  her  eye 

His  parting  fleppes,  and  he  oft  looketh  backe  andne. 

But  not  fo  oft  as  he  dcfyres ;  warely  he  doth  reffaync. 

What  life  were  like  to  love,  if  dread  of  jeopardy 

Y-fowered  not  the  fwecte ;  if  love  were  free  from  jelofy ! 

But  fhe  more  fure  within,  unfecne  of  any  wight. 

When  fo  he  comes,  lookes  after  him  till  he  oe  oat  of  fight. 

In  often  pafling  fo,  his  bufy  eyes  he  threw. 

That  every  pane  and  tooting  hole  the  wily  lover  knew. 

In  happy  houre  he  doth  a  garden  plot  efpye. 

From  which,  except  he  warely  walke,  men  may  his  love  dcfcryc; 

For  lo !  it  fronted  full  upon  her  leaning  place. 

Where  fhe  is  wont  to  (hew  her  heart  by  cheerefull  frendly  fiicc. 

And  left  the  arbors  mi^ht  theyr  fccrct  love  bcwrayc. 

He  doth  keepe  backe  his  forward  foote  from  paffing  there  by  daye ; 

But  when  on  earth  the  Night  her  mantel  blaclce  hath  fpred* 

Well-armde  he  walketh  foorth  alone,  ne  dreadful  foes  doth  drcd. 

Whom  maketh  Love  not  bold,  naye  whom  makes  he  notblinde  ? 

He  driveth  daungers  dread  oft  times  out  of  the  lovers  minde. 

By  night  he  paffcth  here  a  weeke  or  two  in  vayne; 

And  for  the  miiling  of  his  marke  his  greefe  hath  hym  nye  flaioe. 

And  Juliet  that  now  doth  lackeher  hearts  releefe, — 

Her  Romeus  pleafant  eycn  I  mean — is  almoft  dead  for  greefe. 

Eche  day  (he  chaungcth  howres,  for  lovers  keepe  an  howre 

When  they  arc  furc  to  fee  theyr  love,  in  paffing  by  their  bowrc. 

Impacicnt  of  her  woe,  (he  hapt  to  leane  one  night 

Within  her  windowc,  and  anon  the  moone  did  Ihine  fo  bright 

That  fhe  efpyde  her  loove  ;  her  hart  revived  fprang ; 

And  now  for  joy  (he  claps  her  handes,  which  crft  for  wo  (he  wning« 

Eke  Romeus,  when  he  (awe  his  long  dcfyrcd  fight. 

His  moorning  cloke  of  mone  caft  of,  hath  clad  him  with  delight. 

Yet  dare  I  fay,  of  both  that  (he  rejoyced  more  : 

His  care  was  great,  hers  twife  as  ercat  was,  all  the  time  before; 

For  whilft  (he  knew  not  why  he  did  himfelfe  abfcnt, 

In  douting  both  his  health  and  life,  his  death  (he  did  lament. 

For  love  is  fearful  oft  where  is  no  caufe  of  feare. 

And  what  love  feares,  that  love  laments,  as  though  it  chaunced  wears. 

Of  greater  caufe  alway  is  greater  woorke  y-brcd ; 

While  he  nought  douteth  of  her  hclth,  (he  dreads  left  he  be  ded. 

When  onely  abfence  is  the  caufe  of  Romeus  fmart. 

By  happy  hope  of  fight  againe  he  feedes  his  fainting  hart. 

What  wonder  then  if  he  were  wrapt  in  lefteannoye  ? 

What  marvel  if  by  fodain  fight  (he  fed  of  greater  joy  ? 
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His  fmaller  grccfe  or  joy  no  fmaller  love  doo  prove ; 

Nc,  for  (he  pafled  him  in  both,  did  (he  him  paJQfe  in  love : 

But  cche  of  them  alike  dyd  burne  in  equall  flame. 

The  wel-beloving  knight  and  eke  the  wel-beloved  dame. 

Now  whilft  with  bitter  teares  her  eyes  as  fountaines  ronne^ 

With  whifpering  voice,  y-broke  with  fobs,  thus  is  her  tale  bcgonnc : 

•*  Oh  Romeus,  of  your  life  too  lavas  fure  you  are. 

That  in  this  place,  and  at  this  tyme,  to  hazard  it  you  dare. 

What  if  your  dedly  foes,  my  kinfmen,  faw  you  here  ? 

Lyke  lyons  wylde,  your  tender  partes  afonder  would  they  teare. 

In  ruth  and  in  difdayne,  I,  wery  of  my  life. 

With  cruell  hand  my  mooming  hart  would  perce  with  bloudy  knyfe. 

For  you,  royne  own,  once  dead,  what  joy  ihould  I  have  hcare  ? 

And  eke  my  honor  ftaynd,  which  I  then  lyfe  do  holde  more  deare*'' 

**  Fayrelady  myne,  dame  Juliet,  my  Ivfe  (quod  hee) 
Even  from  my  byrth  committed  was  to  ntall  lifters  three. 
They  may  in  fpyte  of  foes  draw  foorth  my  lively  threed ; 
And  they  alfo  (who  fo  fayth  nay)  afonder  may  it  (breed* 
But  who,  to  reave  my  life,  his  rage  and  force  would  bende. 
Perhaps  ihould  trye  unto  his  payne  how  I  it  conlde  defeode* 
Ne  yet  I  love  it  fo,  but  alwayes,  for  your  fake, 
A  facrifice  to  death  I  would  my  wounded  corps  betake. 
If  my  mifhappe  were  fuch,  that  here,  before  your  fisht, 
I  (hould  reftore  agayn  to  death,  of  lyfe  my  borrowed  light* 
This  one  thing  and  no  more  my  parting  fprite  would  rewe. 
That  part  he  %ould  before  that  you  by  certain  tiial  knew 
The  love  J  owe  to  you,  the  thrall  I  laneuiih  in. 
And  how  I  dread  to  loofe  the  gay  ne  which  I  do  hope  to  win; 
And  how  I  wifh  for  lyfe,  not  S)t  my  proper  eafe. 
But  that  in  it  you  misht  I  love,  you  honor,  ferve  and  pkafe. 
Till  dedly  pangs  the  iprite  out  of  the  corps  (hall  fend :" 
And  thereupon  he  fware  an  othe,  and  fo  his  tale  had  ende. 

Now  love  and  pitty  boyle  in  Juliets  ruthfull  breft ; 
In  windowe  on  her  leaning  arme  her  weary  head  doth  reft : 
Her  bofome  bathd  in  teares  (to  witnes  inward  payne). 
With  dreary  chere  to  Romeus  thus  aunfwered  ftie  ag«nyne : 
**  Ah  my  deere  Romeus,  kepe  in  thefe  words,  (quod  (he) 
For  lo,  the  thought  of  fuch  mifchaunce  already  maketh  me 
For  pity  and  for  dred  well  nigh  to  yeld  up  breath ; 
In  even  ballance  peyfed  are  my  life  and  eke  my  death. 
For  fo  my  heart  is  knit,  yea  made  one  felfe  with  yours. 
That  fure  there  is  no  greefc  fo  fmall,  by  which  your  mynd  endures. 
But  as  you  fufier  payne,  fo  I^oo  hmrc  in  part 
(Although  it  leftens  not  your  greefe)  tbehalfe  of  all  yoor  fmart. 
But  theie  thinges  overpaft,  if  of  your  health  and  myne 
You  have  ref[^«  or  pity  ought  my  teer-y- weeping  eycn, 
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In  few  unfained  woords  your  hidden  mynd  unfolde^ 

That  as  I  fee  yoar  pleafant  face,  your  heart  I  may  behdde* 

For  if  you  do  intende  my  honor  to  defile. 

In  error  (hall  you  wander  (lill,  as  you  have  done  this  while  : 

But  if  your  thought  be  chafte,  and  have  on  vertue  ground. 

If  wcdlocke  be  the  end  and  marke  which  your  defyrc  hath  fotmds 

Obedience  fet  afyde,  unto  my  parents  dewe. 

The  quarrel  eke  that  long  agoe  betwene  our  houfholdes  grewe. 

Both  me  and  mine  I  will  all  whole  to  you  betake. 

And  following  you  where  fo  you  goe,  my  fathers  hoafe  forfake; 

But  if  by  wanton  love  and  by  unlawfull  fute 

You  ihinke  in  rypeft  yeres  to  plucke  my  maydenhoods  dainty  frute. 

You  are  begylde ;  and  now  your  Juliet  you  befeekes 

To  ceafe  your  fute,  and  fuflFer  her  to  live  emong  her  likes." 

Then  Romeus,  whofe  thought  was  free  from  fowlc  defyrc. 

And  to  the  top  of  vertues  haight  did  worthely  afpyrc. 

Was  fild  with  greater  joy  then  can  my  pen  expreffe. 

Or,  tyll  they  have  cnjoyd  the  like,  the  hearers  hart  can  gcflc.* 

And  then  with  joyncd  hands,  heavd  up  into  the  (kies. 

He  thankes  the  Gods,  and  from  the  heavens  for  vengeance  dawn  he 

cries. 
If  he  have  other  thought  but  as  his  Lady  fpake; 
And  then  his  looke  he  toornd  to  her,  and  thus  did  anfwere  make : 
*'  Since,  lady,  that  you  like  to  honor  me  fo  much 
As  to  accept  me  for  your  fpoufe,  I  yeeld  myfelf  for  fuch. 
In  true  witnes  whereof,  becaufe  I  muft  depart. 
Till  that  my  deedc  do  prove  my  woord,  I  leave  in  pawne  ray  hart. 
Tomorrow  eke  betimes,  before  the  funne  arife. 
To  Fryer  Lawrence  will  I  wende,  to  learne  his  fagc  adviic. 
He  is  my  godly  fyre,  and  oft  he  hath  me  taught 
What  I  (hould  doe  in  things  of  waight,  when  I  his  aydc  have  fought. 
And  at  this  felf  fame  hourc,  I  plytc  you  here  my  faith, 
I  will  be  here,  if  you  think  good,  to  tell  you  what  he  fay th." 

•  the  hearers  bart  can  geffe,'^    From  thefc  words  it  fhould  fcem  that  thit 

poem  was  formerly  fung  or  reciccd  to  cafual  pafTengers  ia  the  ftreets.     See  alfo 
p.  588,  1.  5. 

<<  If  any  man  be  berey  whom  love  hath  clad  with  care, 
*<  To  him  I  fpeak  ;  if  thou  wilt  fpeed,"  &c.  Malokz. 
In  former  days,  when  the  Acuity  of  reading  was  by  no  means  fo  general  as  at 
prcfent,  it  muft  have  been  no  unfrequent  prance  for  thofe  who  did  not  pofleis 
this  accomplifhment  to  gratify  their  curioficy  by  liftening  while  fome  better  edu- 
cated perfon  read  aloud.  It  is,  I  think,  fcarcely  probable,  that  a  poem  of  the 
length  of  this  Tragicall  H\fiory  fliould'be  Jwrj  or  recited  m  tbeftratt  :  And  Sir  Jobm 
Maundeviie  at  the  clofe  of  his  work  intreats  «  alle  the  Rcdcres  and  Hxazaxs  of 
his  boke,  zif  it  plefe  hem  that  thel  wolde  prcyen  to  God,"  Sec.  p.  383,  8vo, 
edit.  1727*  By  hereres  of  his  boke  he  anc^ue^onably  intended  bearers  in  the  fcnfe 
1  have  fuggefted.    Holt  Whits. 
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She  was  contented  well ;  els  favour  found  he  none 
'   That  nieht,  at  lady  Juliets  hand,  fave  pleafant  woords  alone. 
This  barefoote  fryer  gyrt  with  cord  his  grayifh  weede. 
For  he  of  Francis  order  was  a  fryer,  as  I  r^e. 
Not  as  the  mod  was  he,  a  grofTe  unlearned  foole. 
But  dodor  of  divinetie  proKceded  he  in  fchoole. 
Thefecrets  eke  he  knew  in  Natures  woorks  that  loorke; 
By  magicks  arte  moil  men  fuppofed  that  he  could  wonders  woorke. 
Ne  doth  it  ill  befceme  devines  thofe  fkils  to  know. 
If  on  no  harmeful  deede  they  do  fuch  ikilfulnes  beftow ; 
For  julUy  of  no  arte  can  men  condemne  the  ufe. 
But  right  and  reafons  lore  crye  out  aeaynfl  the  lewd  abufe. 
The  bounty  of  the  fryer  and  wifdom  liath  fo  wonne 
The  townes  folks  harts,  that  wel  nigh  all  to  fryer  Lawrence  xonne^ 
To  (hrive  themfelfe ;  the  olde,  the  young,  the  great  and  fmall ; 
Of  all  he  is  beloved  well,  and  honord  much  of  alK 
And,  for  he  did  the  reft  in  wifdom  farre  exceede. 
The  prince  by  him  (his  counfell  cravde)  was  hoipe  at  time  of  neede* 
Betwixt  the  Cajpilets  and  him  great  frendlhip  grew, 
A  fecret  and  aifured  frend  unto  the  Montague. 
Lovd  of  this  yon^  man  more  than  any  other  gefte. 
The  fryer  eke  ofVcrone  youth  aye  liked  Romeus  beft ; 
For  whom  he  ever  hath  in  time  of  his  diftres. 
As  earft  you  heard,  by  ikilful  love  found  out  his  hannes  redxeflfe* 
To  him  IS  Romeus  gonne,  ne  ftayeth  he  till  the  morrowe ; 
To  him  he  painteth  all  his  cafe,  his  pafled  joy  and  forrow. 
How  he  hatn  her  efpide  with  other  aames  m  daunce. 
And  how  that  fyrft  to  talke  with  her  him  ielfe  he  dyd  advaonce; 
Their  talke  and  change  of  lookes  he  gan  to  him  declare. 
And  bow  fo  faft  by  fayth  and  troth  they  both  y-coupled  aie» 
That  neyther  hope  of  lyfc,  nor  dread  of  cruel  death. 
Shall  make  him  falfe  his  fayth  to  her,  while  lyfe  ihall  lend  him  breath* 
And  then  with  weping  eyes  he  prayes  his  goftly  fyre 
To  further  and  accomplilh  all  their  honeft  hartes  defyre. 
A  thoufand  doutes  and  moe  in  thold  mans  hed  arofe, 
A  thoufand  daungers  like  to  comme  the  old  man  doth  difclofe. 
And  from  the  fpouiall  rites  he  readeth  him  refrayne. 
Perhaps  he  (hall  be  bet  advifde  within  a  weeke  or  twayne. 
Advife  is  banifht  quite  from  thofe  that  folowe  love. 
Except  advife  to  what  they  like  theyr  bending  mynd  do  move. 
As  well  the  father  might  have  counfeld  him  to  ftay 
That  from  a  mountaines  top  thrown  downe  is  falling  halfe  the  waye^ 
As  wame  his  frend  to  ftop  amid  his  rtu:e  begonne. 
Whom  Cupid  with  his  fmarting  whip  enforceth.foorth  to  ronne* 
Part  wonne  by  eameft  fute,  the  frier  doth  graunt  at  laft ; 
Aod  part,  bcEcaufc  he  thinkes  the  ftonnes,  lo  lately  ovcrpaft. 
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Of  both  the  houfholds  wrath>  this  marriage  might  appeafe; 

So  that  they  ihould  not  rage  agayne,  bat  quite  for  ever  ceadfe* 

The  refpite  of  a  day  heaiketh  to  devifc 

A\*hat  way  were  bed,  unknown ^  to  ende  fo  great  an  enterpriie* 

The  wounded  man  that  now  doth  dedly  paynes  endure. 

Scarce  patient  tarieth  whiift  his  leeche  doth  make  the  ^vc  to  cme : 

So  Romeus  hardly  graunts  a  ihort  day  and  a  night» 

Yet  nedes  he  mud,  els  muft  he  want  his  onely  hartes  delight* 

You  fee  that  Romeus  no  time  or  payne  doth  fpare ; 
Thinke,  that  the  whilft  fayre  Juliet  is  not  devoyde  of  care. 
Yong  Romeus  powreth  foorth  his  hap  and  his  mishap 
Into  the  friers  brefl ; — but  where  (hall  Juliet  unwrap 
The  fee  rets  of  her  hart  ?  to  whom  (hall  fhe  unfolde 
Her  hidden  burning  love,  and  eke  her  thought  and  care  ib  colde* 
The  nurfe  of  whom  I  fpake,  within  her  chamber  laye. 
Upon  the  maydc  (he  way  teth  ftill ; — ^to  her  (he  doth  bewray 
Her  new-received  wound,  and  then  her  ayde  doth  crave. 
In  her,  (he  faith,  it  lyes  to  fpill,  in  her,  her  life  to  fave* 
Not  eafily  (he  made  the  fro  ward  nurce  to  bowe. 
But  wonne  at  length  with  promeft  hyre,  (he  made  a  folemne  vowr 
To  do  what  (he  commaundes,  as  handmayd  of  her  heft ; 
Her  miftres  fecrets  hide  (he  will,  within  her  covert  breft» 

To  Romeus  the  goes,  of  hym  (he  doth  defy  re 
To  know  the  meane  of  marriage,  by  counfell  of  the  ftyre. 
On  Saturday  (quod  he)  if  Juliet  come  to  (hrift. 
She  (hall  be  (hrived  and  married: — how  lyke  you,  noorfe,  this  drift? 
Now  by  my  truth,  (quod  (lie)  God's  blelfing  have  your  hart. 
For  yet  in  all  my  life  1  have  not  heard  of  fuch  a  part. 
Lord,  how  you  yong  men  can  fuch  crafty  wiles  devife, 
If  that  you  love  the  daughter  well,  to  bleare  the  mothers  eyes! 
An  eafy  thing  it  is  with  cloke  of  holines 
To  mocke  the  fcly  mother,  that  furj)eileth  nothing  Icffe. 
But  that  it  pleafed  you  to  tell  me  ot  the  cafe. 
For  all  my  many  yeres  perhaps  I  (hould  have  found  it  fcarfc. 
Now  for  the  reft'lct  me  and  Juliet  alone  ; 
To  get  her  leave,  forae  featc  excufe  1  will  devife  anone; 
For  that  her  golden  lockes  by  (loth  have  been  unkempt. 
Or  for  unawares  fome  wanton  dreame  the  youthfull  damfell  drempt. 
Or  lor  in  thoughts  of  love  her  ydcl  time  Ihc  fpent. 
Or  otherwife  within  her  hart  deferved  to  be  (lient. 
I  know  her  mother  will  in  no  cafe  fay  her  nay ; 
I  warrant  you,  (he  (hall  not  faylc  to  come  on  Saterday. 
And  then  fhe  fweares  to  him,, the  mother  loves  her  well ; 
And  how  (he  gave  her  fucke  in  youth,  (he  leaveth  not  to  tell. 
A  prety  babe  (quod  Ihe)  it  was  when  it  was  yong ; 
Lord  bowe  it  could  full  pretdy  have  prated  with  it  tong! 
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A  thoufand  times  and  more  I  laid  her  on  my  lappe. 

And  clapt  her  on  the  buttocke  fofc,  and  kifl  where  I  did  clappe. 

And  gladder  then  was  I  of  fuch  a  kifle  forfooth. 

Then  I  had  been  to  have  a  kifle  of  fomc  old  lecher's  mouth. 

And  thus  of  Juliets  youth  began  this  prating  noorfe. 

And  of  her  prefent  ftate  to  make  a  teclious  long  difcourie* 

For  though  ne  pleafure  tooke  in  hearing  of  his  love, 

liic  mcflage  auiifwer  fecroed  him  to  be  of  more  behove. 

But  when  thefe  beldames,  (it  at  eafe  upon  theyr  tayle. 

The  day  and  eke  the  candle  light  before  theyr  talke  (hall  fayle. 

And  part  they  fay  is  true,  and  part  they  do  devife. 

Yet  boldly  do  they  chat  of  both,  when  no  man  checkes  theyr  lyca. 

Then  he  vi  crownes  of  gold  out  of  his  pocket  drew. 

And  gave  them  her ; — a  flight  reward  (quod  he)  and  fo  adiew. 

In  feven  yeres  twice  toldc  fhe  had  not  bowd  fo  lowe 

Her  crooked  knees,  as  now  they  bowe :  flic  fweares  flic  will  beftoi^e 

Her  crafty  wit,  her  time,  and  all  her  bufy  payne. 

To  help  him  to  his  hoped  bliflc ;  and,  cowrinig  downe  agayne. 

She  takes  her  leave,  and  home  fhe  hyes  with  fjpcdy  pace ; 

The  chaumber  doore  fhe  fhuts,  and  then  fhe  faith  with  fmyling  face : 

Good  newes  for  thee,  my  gyrle,  good  tydingcs  I  thee  bring. 

Leave  of  thy  woontcd  fong  of  care,  and  now  of  pleafure  fing. 

For  thou  mayft  hold  thyfelfe  the  happieft  under  fonne. 

That  in  fo  little  while  fo  well  fo  worthy  a  knight  hail  wonne. 

The  beft  y-(hapde  is  he  and  hath  the  fayrcft  face. 

Of  all  this  towne,  and  there  is  none  hath  halfe  fo  good  a  grace : 

So  gentle  of  his  fpecche,  and  of  his  counfell  wife  :— 

And  flill  with  many  prayfes  more  flie  heaved  him  to  the  flcics. 

Tell  me  els  what,  (quod  fhe)  this  evermore  I  thought ; 

But  of  our  marriage,  fay  at  once,  what  anfwere  have  you  brought  ? 

Nay,  foft,  (quod  Sic)  I  fcare  your  hurt  by  fodain  joye ; 

I  lift  not  play  (quod  Juliet),  although  thou  lift  to  toye. 

How  glad,  trow  you,  was  fhe,  when  flie  had  heard  her  fay. 

No  farther  of  then  Saturday  difFerred  was  the  day. 

Again  the  auncient  nurfe  doth  fpeake  of  Romeus, 

And  then  (faid  flie)  he  fpake  to  mc,  and  then  I  fpakc  him  thus. 

Nothing  was  done  or  fayd  that  fhe  hath  left  untold. 

Save  only  one  that  flie  forgot,  the  taking  of  the  golde. 

•*  There  is  no  lofle  (quod  flie)  fwcete  wench,  to  loflTc  of  time, 

Ne  in  thine  age  fliall  thou  repent  fo  much  of  any  crime* 

For  when  I  call  to  mynd  my  former  pafl*ed  youth. 

One  thing  there  is  which  moft  of  all  doth  caufe  my  endlefs  ruth* 

At  flxtene  yeres  I  firft  did  choofe  my  loving  fecrc. 

And  I  was  fully  rype  before,  I  dare  well  fay,  a  yerc. 

The  pleafure  that  I  loft,  that  year  fo  overpaft, 

A  thoufand  times  I  have  bewept^  and  fhab,  whylc  life  doth  Iaft» 
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In  fayth  it  were  a  ihamc,  yea  (innc  it  were,  I  wiflc. 

When  thou  maift  live  in  happy  joy,  to  fet  light  by  thy  bliflc," 

She  that  this  morning  could  her  miftres  mynu  diflWade, 

Is  now  become  an  oratreiTe,  her  lady  to  pcrfwadc. 

If  any  man  be  here  whom  love  hath  clad  with  care. 

To  hira  I  fpcake ;  if  thou  wilt  fpecde,  thy  purfc  thou  muft  not  ^pan. 

Two  forts  of  men  there  are,  feeld  welcome  in  at  doore. 

The  welthy  fparing  nigard,  and  the  futor  that  is  poore. 

For  glittring  gold  is  wont  by  kynd  to  moove  the  hart ; 

And  oftentimes  a  (light  rewarde  doth  caufe  a  more  defart. 

Y-written  have  I  red,  I  wot  not  in  what  bookc. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  filhe  then  with  a  golden  hpokc 

Of  Romeus  thefe  two  do  fitte  and  chat  awhyle, 

And  to  them  felfe  they  laugh  how  thev  the  mother  (hall  begyk* 

A  feate  excufe  they  finde,  out  fure  I  know  it  not. 

And  leave  for  her  to  go  to  (hrift  on  Saterday,  (he  got. 

So  well  this  Juliet,  tms  wily  wench,  did  know 

Her  mothers  angry  houres,  and  eke  the  true  bent  of  her  bowc 

The  Saterday  betimes,  in  fober  weed  y-clad. 

She  tooke  her  leave,  and  forth  (he  went  w^th  vifage  grave  and  lad* 

With  her  the  nurce  is  fent,  as  brydle  of  her  luft. 

With  her  the  mother  fends  a  mayd  almoft  of  equall  trufU 

Betwixt  her  teeth  the  bytte  the  jenet  now  hath  cought. 

So  warely  eke  the  vyrgin  walks,  her  mayde  perceiveth  nought. 

She  gafeth  not  in  churche  on  yong  men  of  the  towne, 

Ne  wandreth  (he  from  place  to  place,  but  (Iraight  (he  knelcth  downe 

Upon  an  alters  ftep,  where  (he  devoutly  prayes. 

And  thereupon  her  tender  knees  the  wery  lady  ftayes ; 

Whilft  (he  doth  fend  her  mayde  the  certain  truth  to  know. 

If  frier  Lawrence  layfure  had  to  heare  her  (hrift,  or  no. 

Out  of  his  (hriving  place  he  commes  with  pleafant  cheere; 

The  (hamfaft  mayde  with  ba(hfull  brow  to  himward  draweth  neere. 

Some  great  ofience  (quod  he]  you  have  committed  late. 

Perhaps  you  have  difpleasd  your  frend  by  geving  him  a  mate. 

Then  turning  to  the  nurce  and  to  the  other  mayde. 

Go  heare  a  ma(re  or  two,  (quod  he)  which  (Iraight  way  (hall  be  (ayde* 

For,  her  confeflion  heard,  I  will  unto  you  twayne 

The  charge  that  I  received  of  you  rcftore  to  you  agayne. 

What,  was  not  Juliet,  trow  you,  right  well  apayde. 

That  for  this  trufty  fry  re  hath  chaungd  her  yong  midruftingmaydel 

I  dare  well  fay,  there  is  in  all  Verona  none. 

But  Romeus,  with  whom  (he  would  fo  gladly  be  alone. 

Thus  to  the  fryers  cell  they  both  forth  walked  byn ; 

He  (huts  the  doore  as  foon  as  he  and  Juliet  were  in. 

But  Romeus,  her  frend,  was  entered  in  before. 

And  there  had  wayted  for  his  love,  two  houres  large  an4  more. 
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Eche  minute  feemd  an  houre,  and  every  home  a  day, 
Twixt  hope  he  lived  and  dcfpayrc  of  caroming  or  of  ftay. 
Now  wavering  hope  and  feare  are  quite  fled  out  of  fieht. 
For,  what  he  hopde  he  hath  at  hande,  his  pleafant  oieefe  delight* 
And  joy  full  Juliet  is  healde  of  all  her  {mart. 
For  now  the  reft  of  all  her  parts  have  found  her  ftraying  hart. 
Both  theyr  confeflions  fyrft  the  fryer  hadi  heard  them  make. 
And  then  to  her  with  lowder  voyce  thus  fryer  Lawrence  fpake: 
Fay  re  lady  Juliet,  my  goftly  daughter  dcerc. 
As  farre  as  I  of  Romeus  learne,  who  by  you  ftondeth  here, 
Twixt  you  it  is  agreed,  that  you  (hal  be  hb  v^yfe. 
And  he  your  fpoule  in  fteadv  truth,  till  death  fliall  end  your  life. 
Are  you  both  fully  bent  to  kepe  this  great  beheft  ? 
'  And  both  the  lovers  faid,  it  was  thevr  onely  harts  requeft* 
When  he  did  fee  theyr  myndes  in  linlces  of  love  fo  faft. 
When  in  the  jpra>'fe  of  wedlocks  ftate  fomme  (kilfull  talke  was  paft« 
When  he  had  told  at  length  the  wyfe  what  was  her  due. 
His  duty  eke  by  goftly  talke  the  youthfuU  huft>and  knew ; 
How  that  the  wyfe  in  love  muft  honour  and  obey. 
What  love  and  honor  he  doth  owe,  a  dette  that  he  muft  pay,— - 
The  woords  pronounced  were  which  holy  church  of  olde 
Appoynted  hath  for  mariage,  and  (he  a  ring  of  golde 
Received  of  Romeus ;  and  then  they  both  arofe. 
To  whom  the  frier  then  faid :  Perchaunce  apart  you  will  difdofe. 
Betwixt  your  felfe  alone,  the  bottomc  of  your  hart ; 
Say  on  at  once,  for  time  it  is  that  hence  you  (hould  depart. 
Then  Romeus  faid  to  her,  (both  loth  to  part  fo  foone) 
•*  Fay  re  lady,  fend  to  me  agayne  your  nurce  thys  aftemoone. 
Of  corde  I  will  befpeake  a  ladder  by  that  time ; 
By  which,  thb  night,  while  other  fleepe,  I  will  your  windowe  clime. 
Then  will  we  talke  of  love  and  of  our  old  difpayres. 
And  then  with  longer  layfure  had  difpofe  our  great  affayres." 

Thefe  fayd,  they  kifte,  and  then  part  to  theyr  fathers  houfe. 
The  joyfull  bryde  unto  her  home,  to  his  eke  ^oth  the  fpoufe ; 
Contented  both,  and  yet  both  uncontented  ftill. 
Till  Night  and  Venus  child  geve  leave  the  wedding  to  fulfill. 
The  painfull  fouldiour,  fore  y-bet  with  wery  warre. 
The  merchant  eke  that  nedefuU  thinges  doth  dred  to  fetch  from 

farre. 
The  ploughman  that,  for  doute  of  feerce  invading  foes. 
Rather  to  fit  in  ydle  eafe  then  fowe  his  tilt  hath  chofe. 
Rejoice  to  hear  proclaymd  the  tydings  of  the  peace ; 
Not  pleafurd  with  the  found  fo  much,  but,  when  the  warres  do 

ceafe. 
Then  ceafcd  are  the  harmes  which  cruel  warre  bringes  foorth  : 
The  mqf  chant  then  may  boldly  fetch  his  wares  of  precious  woorth; 
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Dredelefs  the  hulbandman  doth  till  his  fertile  fedd* 

For  welth,  her  mate»  not  for  her  felfe,  is  peace  fo precious  held: 

So  lovers  live  in  care,  in  dred,  and  in  unreft. 

And  dedly  warre  by  ftriving  thoughts  they  kepe  within  their  breft; 

But  wediocke  is  the  peace  whereby  is  freedome  wonne 

To  do  a  thoufand  pleafant  thinjges  that  fhould  not  els  be  donne. 

The  newes  of  ended  warre  thefe  two  have  heard  with  joy. 

But  now  they  long  the  fruite  of  peace  with  pleafuxe  to  enjoy. 

In  ftormy  wind  and  wave,  in  daunger  to  be  loft. 

Thy  dearies  (hip,  O  Romeus,  hath  been  long  while  betoft  ; 

The  feas  are  now  appeasd,  and  thou,  by  happy  flarre. 

Art  come  in  fight  of  quiet  haven ;  and,  now  tht  wrackfoll  bane 

Is  hid  with  fwelling  ydc,  boldly  thou  mayft  refort 

Unto  thy  wedded  ladies  bed,  thy  long-defyred  port. 

God  graunt,  no  follies  mift  fo  dymme  thy  inward  fight. 

That  thou  do  mifie  the  channel  that  doth  leade  to  thy  delight ! 

God  graunt,  no  daungers  rocke,  y-lurking  in  the  darke. 

Before  thou  win  the  happy  port,  wracke  thy  fea-beaten  barke. 

A  fervant  Romeus  had,  of  woord  and  deede  fo  juft. 

That  with  his  ly  fe,  if  nede  requierd,  his  maifter  would  him  troft. 

His  faithfulnes  had  oft  our  Romeus  proved  of  olde ; 

And  therefore  all  that  yet  was  done  unto  his  man  he  tolde« 

Who  ftraight,  as  he  was  charged,  a  corden  ladder  lookes. 

To  which  he  hath  made  faft  two  drone  and  crooked  yron  hookes. 

The  bryde  to  fend  the  nurce  at  twylight  fayleth  not. 

To  whom  the  brydegroome  geven  hath  the  ladder  that  he  got. 

And  then  to  watch  for  him  appoynted  her  an  howre. 

For,  whether  Fortune  fmyle  on  him,  or  if  (he  lift  to  lowre. 

He  will  not  mifle  to  come  to  hys  appoynted  place. 

Where  wont  he  was  to  take  by  fteltn  the  view  of  Juliets  face. 

How  long  thefe  lovers  thought  the  lading  of  the  day. 

Let  other  judge  that  woonted  are  lyke  pafiions  to  aflay : 

For  my  part,  I  do  geffe  eche  howre  fcenies  twenty  yere  ; 

So  that  1  deeroe,  if  they  might  have  (as  of  Alcume  we  heare) 

The  funne  bond  to  theyr  will,  if  they  the  heavens  might  gydc,^ 

Black  diade  of  night  and  doubled  darke  fhould  draight  all  over-hyde. 

Thappointcd  howre  is  comme ;  he,  clad  in  riche  araye, 
Walkes  toward  his  defyred  home : — ^good  fortune  gyde  his  way ! 
Approaching  nere  the  place  from  whence  his  hart  had  lyfe. 
So  light  he  wox,  he  lept  the  wall,  and  there  he  fpyde  his  wyfc. 
Who  in  the  window  watcht  the  comming  of  her  lord ; 
Where  (he  fo  furely  had  made  fed  the  ladder  made  of  corde. 
That  daungerles  her  fpoufe  the  chaumber  window  climes. 
Where  he  ere  then  had  wifht  himfelfe  above  ten  thoufand  tymcs. 
The  windowes  clofe  are  (hut ;  els  looke  they  for  no  gc^ ; 
To  light  the  waxen  quariers,  the  auncient  nurce  is  prcd. 
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Which  Juliet  had  before  prepared  to  be  light. 

That  (he  at  pleafure  might  behold  her  huibands  bewty  bright. 

A  carchef  white  as  fnowe  ware  Juliet  on  her  hed. 

Such  as  (he  wonted  was  to  weare,  a  tyre  roeete  for  the  bed* 

As  foon  as  (he  hym  fpidc,  about  his  necke  (he  clong» 

And  by  her  long  and  (lender  armes  a  great  while  there  (he  hoog* 

A  thoufand  times  (he  kid,  and  him  unkift  againe, 

Ne  could  (he  fpeake  a  woord  to  him,  though  would  (he  nere  fo 

fayne. 
And  like  betwixt  his  armes  to  hint  his  lady  is ; 
She  fets  a  figh  and  clappeth  clofe  her  clofed  mouth  to  his : 
And  ready  men  to  fownde,  (he  looked  ruthfuUy, 
That  lo»  it  made  him  both  at  once  to  live  and  eke  to  dye. 
Thefe  piteous  painfull  panges  were  haply  overpaft. 
And  (he  unto  herfelfe  againe  retomed  home  at  laf(. 
Then,  through  her  troubled  bred,  even  from  the  fartheft  ptrt. 
An  hollow  figh,  a  meflenger  (he  fendeth  from  her  hart. 

0  Romeus,  (quod  (he)  in  whom  all  vertues  (hine. 

Welcome  thou  art  into  this  place,  where  from  thcfe  eyes  of  mine 
Such  teary  flreames  did  Howe,  that  I  fuppofe  wel  ny 
The  fource  of  all  my  bitter  teares  is  altogether  drye. 
Abfence  fo  pynde  my  heart,  which  on  thy  prcfence  fed. 
And  of  thy  fafety  and  thv  health  fo  much  I  (lood  in  dred. 
But  now  what  is  decreed  oy  fa  tall  defteny, 

1  force  it  not ;  let  Fortune  do  and  death  their  woorft  to  me. 
Full  recompenfd  am  I  for  all  my  pa(red  harmes,   ' 

In  that  the  Gods  have  graunted  me  to  clafpe  thee  in  mine  armes. 

The  chrydall  teares  began  to  ftand  in  Romeus  eyes. 

When  he  unto  his  ladies  woordes  gan  aunfwere  in  this  wife : 

•*  -Though  cruell  Fortune  be-fo  much  my  deadly  foe. 

That  I  ne  can  by  lively  proofe  caufe  thee,  fayrc  dame,  to  know 

How  much  I  am  by  love  enthralled  unto  thee, 

Ncyet  what  mighty  powre  thou  haft,  by  thy  defert,  on  me, 

Ne  torments  that  for  thee  I  did  ere  this  endure. 

Yet  of  thus  much  (ne  will  I  fayne)  I  may  thee  well  Bffun ; 

The  leaft  of  many  paincs  which  of  thy  abfence  fproong. 

More  painfully  than  death  it  felfe  my  tender  hart  hath  wroong. 

Ere  this,  one  death  had  reft  a  thoufand  deathes  away. 

But  life  orolonged  was  by  hope  of  this  def^red  day ; 

Which  fo  juft  tribute  paycs  of  all  my  pa(red  mone. 

That  I  as  well  contented  am  as  if  my  felfe  alone 

Did  from  the  ocean  jeigne  unto  the  fea  of  Ynde. 

Wherefore  now  let  us  wipe  away  old  cares  out  of  our  mynde; 

For,  as  the  wretched  ftate  is  now  redreit  at  laft. 

So  is  it  (kill  behind  our  backe  the  curfed  care  to  caft. 

Since  Fortune  of  her  grace  hath  place  and  time  affinde. 

Where  we  with  pleafure  may  content  our  uncontented  mynde, 
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In  Lethes  hyde  we  dq)e  all  greefe  and  all  annoy, 

Whilft  we  do  bathe  in  blifle,  and  fill  our  hungry  harts  with  joye« 

And,  for  the  time  to  comme,  let  be  our  bafy  care 

So  wifely  to  dired  our  love,  as  no  wight  els  be  ware ; 

Lefl  envious  foes  by  force  defpoyle  our  new  delight. 

And  us  threw  backe  from  happy  flate  to  more  uuiappy  plight." 

Fayre  Juliet  began  to  aunfwere  what  he  fayde. 

But  foorth  in  haft  the  old  nurce  ftept,  and  fo  her  aunfwere  ftajde. 

Who  takes  no  time  (quoth  fhe)  when  time  well  offied  is. 

An  other  time  (hall  feeke  for  tyme,  and  yet  of  time  (hall  mifli^ 

And  when  occafion  ferves,  who  fo  doth  let  it  flippe. 

Is  worthy  fure,  if  I  might  judge,  of  lafhes  with  a  whippe. 

Wherefore  if  eche  of  you  hath  harmde  the  other  fo. 

And  eche  of  you  hath  ben  the  caufe  of  others  wayled  woe, 

Lo  here  a  field  (fhe  (hewd  a  field-bed  ready  di^t) 

Where  you  may,  if  you  lifl,  in  armes  revenge  yourfelf  by  fight. 

Whereto  thcfe  lovers  both  gan  eafely  afient. 

And  to  the  place  of  mylde  revenge  with  pleafant  cheere  they  weoc^ 

Where  they  were  left  alone — (the  nurce  is  gone  to  reft) 

How  can  this  be  ?  they  rcftlefs  lye,  nc  yet  ihejf  feele  unreft. 

I  graunt  that  I  envie  the  blifle  they  lived  in ; 

0  that  I  might  have  found  the  like !  I  wifh  it  for  no  fin. 
But  that  I  might  as  well  with  pen  their  joyes  depaynt. 
As  heretofore  I  have  difplayd  their  fecret  hidden  playnt. 
Of  fhy  vering  care  and  dred  I  have  felt  many  a  fit. 

But  Fortune  fuch  delight  as  theyrs  dyd  never  graunt  me  yet. 

By  proofe  no  certain  truth  can  I  unhappv  write. 

But  what  I  geffc  by  likelihod,  that  dare  I  to  endyte. 

The  blindfold  goddefie  that  with  frowning  face  doth  fraye. 

And  from  theyr  feate  the  mighty  kinges  throwes  down  with  headlong 

fway, 
Bcgynneth  now  to  turne  to  thefe  her  fmyling  face ; 
Nedes  mufl  they  taft  of  great  delight,  fo  much  in  Fortunes  gniccu 
If  Cupid,  god  of  love,  be  god  of  pleafant  fport, 

1  think,  O  Romeus,  Mars  himfelfe  envies  thy  happy  fort. 
Ne  Venus  juftly  might  (as  I  fuppofe)  repent. 

If  in  thy  ftead,  O  Juliet,  this  pleafant  time  fhe  fpent. 

Thus  pafTc  they  foorth  the  night,  in  fport,  in  joly  game ; 
The  haftines  of  Phoebus  flceds  in  great  defpyte  they  blame. 
And  now  the  vyrgins  fort  hath  warlike  Romeus  got. 
In  which  as  yet  no  breache  was  made  by  force  of  canon  fhot. 
And  now  in  eafe  he  doth  poffefle  the  hoped  place : 
How  glad  was  he,  fpeake  you,  that  may  your  lovers  parts  embnoe* 
The  mariage  thus  made  up,  and  both  the  parties  pleafd. 
The  nigh  approche  of  dayes  retoome  thefe  fely  foles  difeafd. 
And  for  they  mieht  no  while  in  plcafure  paffe  theyr  time, 
Ne  leyfure  had  they  much  to  blame  the  hafty  mornings  crimt. 
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With  friendly  kiffe  in  armes  of  her  his  leave  he  takes^ 

And  every  other  night,  to  come,  a  folemn  othe  he  makesj 

By  one  felfe  meane,  and  eke  to  come  at  one  felfe  howre : 

And  fo  he  doth,  till  Fortune  lift  to  fawfe  his  fweete  with  fowre. 

But  who  is  he  that  can  his  prefent  (late  aflute  ? 

And  fay  unto  himfelfe,  thy  joyes  (hall  yet  a  day  endure  f 

So  wavering  Fortunes  whele,  her  chaunges  be  10  ftraunge; 

And  etety  wiffht  y-thralled  is  by  Fate  unto  her  chaungc : 

Who  raignes  lo  over  all,  that  eche  man  hath  his  parr. 

Although  not  aye,  perchaunce,  alike  of  pleafure  and  of  fmirt. 

For  after  many  joyes  fome  feele  but  little  paine. 

And  from  that  little  greefe  they  toome  to  happy  joy  againe« 

But  other  fome  there  are,  that  living  long  in  woe. 

At  length  they  be  in  quiet  eafe,  but  long  abide  not  fo ; 

Whofe  greefe  is  much  increafl  by  mynh  that  went  before, 

Becaafe  the  fodayne  chaunee  of  thinges  doth  make  it  feeme  the  more. 

Of  this  unlucky  forte  our  Roroeus  is  one. 

For  all  his  hap  tumes  to  mifhap,  and  all  his  myrth  to  mone. 

And  joyfuU  Juliet  another  leafe  muft  toOrne  ; 

As  woont  (he  was,  fher  joyes  bereft)  (he  muft  begin  t6  moornc* 

The  fummer  of  their  bliffe  doth  laft  a  month  or  twayne. 
But  winters  blaft  with  fpedy  fbote  doth  brinff  the  fall  agayne* 
Whom  glorious  Fortune  erft  had  heaved  to  the  (kies, 
By  envious  Fortune  overthrowne,  on  earth  now  eroveling  lye^. 
She  payd  theyr  former  greefe  with pleafures  doubled  gayne. 
But  now,  for  pleafures  ufury,  ten  n^de  redoubleth  payne« 

The  prince  could  never  caafe  thofe  houfholds  fo  agree. 
But  that  fome  fparcles  of  thc^r  wrath  as  yet  remavnine  bee  1 
Which  lye  this  while  raaked  up  in  a(hes  pale  and  ded, 
nil  tyme  do  farve  that  they  ag^yne  in  wa(Hng  flame  may  fpred. 
At  holieft  times,  men  fay,  moft  heynous  crimes  are  donne ; 
The  morrowe  after  Eafter-day  the  mifchiefe  new  begonne. 
A  band  of  Capilets  dyd  meet  (my  hart  it  rewes) 
Within  the  walles,  by  Purfers  gate,  a  band  of  Montagewes. 
The  Capilets  as  cheefe  a  yong  man  have  choie  out, 
Beft  exercifd  in  feates  of  armes^  and  nobleft  of  the  rowte. 
Our  Juliets  unkles  fonne,  that  cleped  was  Tibalt ; 
He  was  of  body  tall  and  ftrong,  and  of  his  courage  halt* 
They  neede  no  trumpet  founde  to  byd  them  geve  the  charge. 
So  iowde  he  cryde  with  ftrayned  voyce  and  mouth  out^ftfetchcd 

large: 
**  Now,  now,  quoth  he,  my  friends,  our  felfe  fo  let  us  wreake. 
That  of  this  dayes  revense  and  us  our  childrens  heyres  may  fpeakc. 
Now  once  for  all  let  us  their  fwelling  pryde  affwage ;  > 
Lpt  none  of  them  efcape  alive*"— Then  he  with  furious  ragt. 

Vol.  XIV.  C^q 
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And  they  with  him,  gave  charge  upon  thcyr  prefent  foes. 

And  then  forthwith  a  fldrmilh  great  upon  this  fray  arofe. 

For  loe  the  Montagewcs  thought  (hame  away  to  flye. 

And  rather  then  to  live  with  %ame,  withprayfe  did  choofe  Co  dye* 

The  woords  that  Tybalt  ufd  to  flyrrc  his  tolke  to  yrc. 

Have  in  the  breftes  of  Montagcwes  kindled  a  furious  fyrc. 

With  lyons  harts  they  fight,  warcly  them  fclfc  defend ; 

To  wound  his  foe,  his  prefent  wit  and  force  eche  one  doth  bend* 

This  furious  fray  is  long  on  eche  fide  ftoutly  fought. 

That  whether  part  had  got  the  woorft,  full  doutfull  were  the  thooght. 

The  noy  fe  hereof  anon  throughout  the  towne  doth  flye. 

And  parts  are  taken  on  every  fide ;  both  kindreds  thcther  hye. 

Here  one  doth  grafpe  for  breth,  his  frend  beftrydeth  him ; 

And  he  hath  loft  a  hand,  and  he  another  maimed  lym : 

His  leg  is  cutte  whilft  he  ilrikes  at  an  other  full. 

And  whom  he  would  have  thruft  quite  throngh,  hath  cleft  his 

cracked  (kull. 
Thevr  valiant  harts  forbode  thcyr  foote  to  geve  the  groande ; 
With  unappauled  cheere  they  tooke  full  deepe  and  doutful  woonde* 
Thus  foote  by  foote  long  while,  and  ihylde  to  fhylde  fet  fidlj 
One  foe  doth  make  another  faint,  but  makes  him  not  agaft. 
And  whilft  this  noyfe  is  rife  in  every  townesmans  care. 
Eke,  walking  with  his  frendes,  the  noyfe  doth  wofall  IUmdcus 

heare. 
With  fpedy  foote  he  ronnes  unto  the  fray  apace ; 
With  him,  thofe  fewe  that  were  with  him  he  leadeth  to  the  pltce* 
They  pitic  much  to  fee  the  flaughter  made  fo  greate. 
That  wet  (hod  they  might  (land  in  blood  on  eyther  fide  the  ftrcate. 
Part  frendes,  faid  he,  part  frendes,  help,  frendes,  to  part  the  fray. 
And  to  the  reft,  enough,  (he  cryes)  now  time  it  is  to  ftaye. 
Gods  farther  wrath  you  ftyrre,  befide  the  hurt  you  fcelc. 
And  with  this  new  uprore  confounde  all  this  our  common  wele« 
But  they  fo  bufy  are  in  fight,  fo  egar,  fierce. 
That  through  thcyr  cares  his  fage  advife  no  leyfure  had  to  pearce* 
Then  lept  he  in  the  throng,  to  part  and  barre  the  blowes 
As  well  of  thofe  that  were  his  firends,  as  of  his  dedly  foes. 
As  foon  as  Tybalt  had  our  Romcus  cfpyde. 
He  threw  a  thruft  at  him  that  would  have  paft  from  fide  to  fide ; 
But  Romeus  ever  went,  douting  his  foes,  well  armde. 
So  that  the  fwerd,  kept  out  by  mayle,  had  nothing  Romeus  harmde. 
Thou  doeft  me  wrong,  quoth  he,  for  I  but  part  the  fraye ; 
Not  dread,  but  other  waighty  caufe  my  hafty  hand  doth  ftay. 
Thou  art  the  cheefe  of  thine,  the  nobleft  eke  thou  art. 
Wherefore  leave  of  thy  malice  now,  and  helpethefe  folketo  part. 
Many  are  hurt,  fome  llayne,  and  fome  are  like  to  dye  :— 
No,  coward,  tray  tor  boy,  quoth  he,  (Iraight  way  I  aiind  to  tryc. 
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Whether  thy  fugred  talke,  and  tone  fo  fmoothly  fyldc, 

Againft  the  force  of  this  my  fwcrd  mall  fcrve  thee  for  a  fliyldc. 

And  then,  at  Romeus  hed  a  blonr  he  drake  fo  hard 

That  might  have  clove  him  to  the  braine  but  for  his  cunning  ward. 

It  was  but  lent  to  hym  that  could  repay  againe. 

And  geve  hip  deth  for  intereft,  a  well -forborne  gayne. 

Right  as  a  foreft  bore,  that  lodged  in  the  thicke. 

Pinched  with  dog,  or  els  with  fpeare  y-pricked  to  the  quicke. 

His  briftles  ftyfie  upright  upon  his  backe  doth  fet. 

And  in  his  fomy  mouth  his  (harp  and  crooked  tulkes  doth  whet ; 

Or  as  a  lyon  wilde,  that  raumpeth  in  his  rage. 

His  whelps  bereft,  whofe  fury  can  no  weaker  bead  aifwage ; — 

Such  feemed  Romeus  in  every  others  fight. 

When  he  him  (hope,  of  wrong  receavde  tavenge  himfelfe  by  fight. 

Even  as  two  thunderbolts  throwne  downe  out  of  the  ikye. 

That  through  the  ayre,  the  maffy  earth,  and  feas,  have  powre  to 

flyc; 
So  met  thefe  two,  and  whyle  they  chaunge  a  blow  or  twayne. 
Our  Romeus  thrufl  him  through  the  throte,  andfo  is  Tybalt  flayne. 
Loe  here  the  end  of  thofe  that  ftyrre  a  dedly  ftryfe ! 
Who  thryftcth  after  others  death,  him  felfe  hath  loft  his  lyfc. 
The  Capilets  are  quaylde  by  Tybalts  overthrowe. 
The  courage  of  the  Montagewes  by  Romeus  fight  doth  growe* 
The  townesmen  waxen  ftrong,  the  Prince  doth  fend  his  force; 
The  fray  hath  end.     The  Capilets  do  bring  the  bretheles  corcc 
Before  the  prince,  and  crave  that  cruell  dedly  payne 
May  be  the  guerdon  of  his  fait,  that  hath  theyr  kinfman  flayne. 
The  Montagewes  do  pleade  theyr  Romeus  voyde  of  fait ; 
The  lookers  on  do  fay,  the  fight  begonne  was  by  Tybalt. 
The  prince  doth  pawfe,  and  then  geves  fentence  in  a  while. 
That  Romeus,  for  fleying  him,  (hould  goe  into  exyle. 
His  foes  wonlde  have  him  hangde,  or  fterve  in  prifon  ftrong ; 
His  frends  do  think,  but  dare  not  fay,  that  Romeus  hath  wrong. 
Both  houfholds  ftraight  arc  charged  on  payne  of  lofing  lyfe, 
Theyr  bloudy  weapons  layd  afide,  to  ceafe  the  ftyrrcd  ftryfe. 
This  common  plage  is  fpred  through  all  the  towne  anon. 
From  fide  to  fide  the  towne  is  fild  with  murmur  and  with  mone. 
For  Tybalts  hafty  death  bewayled  was  of  fomme. 
Both  for  his  (kill  in  feates  of  armes,  and  for,  in  time  tocomme 
He  (hould,  had  this  not  chaunced,  been  riche  and  of  great  powre» 
To  helpe  his  frends,  and  ferve  the  ftate ;  which  hope  withb  a  howrc 
Was  wafted  quite,  and  he,  thus  yelding  up  his  breath. 
More  than  he  holpc  the  towne  in  lyfe,  hath  harmdcit  by  his  death. 
And  other  fomme  bewayle,  but  ladies  moft  of  all. 
The  lookeles  lot  by  Fortunes  gylt  that  is  fo  late  befall. 
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Without  his  fait,  unto  the  fecly  Romcus ; 

For  whilft-that  he  from  natife  land  (hall  live  exyled  thus. 

From  heavenly  bcwties  light  and  hb  well  (haped  parts. 

The  fight  of  which  was  wont,  fayrc  dames,  to  glad  your  yoothfoll 

harts. 
Shall  you  be  baniihd  quite,  and  tyll  he  do  retoorne,    • 
What  hope  have  you  to  joy,  what  hope  to  ccafe  to  moorne? 
This  Romeus  was  borne  fo  much  in  heavens  grace. 
Of  Fortune  and  of  Nature  fo  beloved,  that  in  his  face 
(Befide  the  heavenly  bewt}*^  gliftring  ay  fo  bright. 
And  feemely  grace  that  wonted  fo  to  ^ad  the  feers  fight) 
A  certain  charme  was  graved  by  Natures  fecret  arte. 
That  vertue  had  to  draw  to  it  the  love  of  many  a  hart. 
So  every  one  doth  wifh  to  beare  a  part  of  paync. 
That  he  releafed  of  exyle  might  ftraight  retoorne  againe. 
But  how  doth  moorne  emong  the  rooomers  Juliet ! 
How  doth  (he  bathe  her  breft  in  teares !  what  depe  fighes  doth  flie 

fet? 
How  doth  ihe  tear  her  heare !  her  weede  how  doth  (he  rent  1 
How  fares  the  lover  hearing  of  her  lovers  baniihment ! 
How  wayles  fhc  Tybalts  death,  whom  (he  had  loved  fo  well! 
Her  hearty  greefe  and  piteous  plaint,  cunning  I  want  to  telL 
For  delving  depely  now  m  depth  of  depe  defpayre. 
With  wretched  forrows  cruell  found  (he  fils  tne  empty  ayre; 
And  to  the  loweft  hell  downe  falls  her  heavy  crye. 
And  up  unto  the  heavens  haight  her  piteous  plaint  doth  flye. 
The  waters  and  the  woods  of  fighes  and  fobs  refounde. 
And  from  the  hard  refounding  rockes  her  fonowes  do  rebounde. 
Eke  from  her  tear)'  eync  downe  rayned  many  a  Ihowre, 
That  in  the  garden  where  (he  walkd  might  water  herbe  and  flowre. 
But  wlien  at  length  (he  faw  her  felfe  outraged  fo. 
Unto  her  chaumber  there  (he  hide ;  there,  overcharged  with  woc^ 
Upon  her  (lately  bed  her  painfull  parts  (he  threw. 
And  in  fo  wondrous  wife  began  her  forrowes  to  rcnewe. 
That  fure  no  hart  fo  hard  (but  it  of  dynt  had  byn,) 
But  would  have  rude  the  piteous  playnt  that  (he  did  langui(he  in. 
Then  rapt  out  of  her  fclfe,  whiltt  (he  on  every  fide 
Did  caft  her  rcftles  eye,  at  length  the  windowe  (he  efpide. 
Through  which  (he  had  with  joyc  feenc  Romeus  many  a  time. 
Which  oft  the  ventrous  knight  was  wont  for  Juliets  fake  to  clyme. 

She  cryde,  O  curfed  windowe !  acurft  be  every  pane, 
Throuffh  which,  alas !  to  fone  I  raught  the  caufe  of  life  and  baDe> 
If  by  thy  meane  I  have  fome  flight  delight  receaved. 
Or  els  fuch  fading  pleafure  as  by  Fortune  ftraight  was  reaved^ 
Haft  thou  not  made  me  pay  a  tribute  rigorous 
Of  heaped  greefe  and  lofting  care,  and  lorrowes  dolorous  ? 
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That  thefe  my  tender  parts,  which  ncdcful  ftrength  do  lackc 

To  bear  fo  great  unwddy  lode  upon  fo  weake  a  hacke. 

Opprcft  witnwaight  of  cares  and  with  thefe  forrowcs  rife. 

At  length  muft  open  wide  to  death  the  gates  of  lothed  lyfe ; 

That  io  my  wery  fprite  may  forome  where  els  anlode 

His  deadly  loade,  and  free  from  thrall  may  feeke  eb  where  abode ; 

For  plcafant  quiet  eafe  and  for  aiTured  reft. 

Which  I  as  yet  could  never  finde  but  for  my  more  unreft  f 

0  Romeus,  when  firft  we  both  acquainted  were. 
When  to  thy  painted  promiies  I  lent  my  liftning  eare. 
Which  to  the  orinkes  you  fild  with  many  a  folemne  othe. 
And  I  then  judgde  empty  of  gyle,  and  fraughted  full  of  troth, 

1  thought  you  rather  would  continue  our  good  will. 

And  feeke  tappeafe  our  fathers  ftrife,  which  daily  groweth  ftilU 

I  little  wend  you  would  have  fought  occafion  how 

By  fuch  an  hcynous  aft  to  breake  the  peace  and  eke  your  vowe; 

Whereby  your  bright  renoune  all  whole  yclipfed  is. 

And  I  unhappy,  hulhandles,  of  cumfort  robde  and  blifle. 

But  if  you  did  fo  much  the  blood  of  Capds  thyrft. 

Why  have  you  often  fpared  myne  ?  mync  might  have  qoencht  it  fyrft. 

Synce  that  fo  many  times  and  in  fo  fecret  place. 

Where  you  were  wont  with  vele  of  love  to  hydc  your  hatreds  face. 

My  doutful  lyfe  hath  hapt  by  fatall  dome  to  ftand 

In  mercy  of  your  cruel  hart,  and  of  your  bloudy  hand. 

What !  fecmdc  the  conqueft  which  you  got  of  me  fo  fmall  ? 

What!  feemde  it  not  enough  that  |,  poor  wretch,  was  made  your 

thrall? 
But  that  you  muft  increafe  it  with  that  kinfmans  blood. 
Which  for  his  woorth  and  love  to  me,  moft  in  my  favour  ftood  ? 
Well,  goc  hcncefoorth  eb  where,  and  feeke  an  other  whyle 
Some  other  as  unhappy  as  I,  by  flattery  to  begyle* 
And,  where  I  commc,  fee  that  you  (honnc  to  (hew  your  face. 
For  your  excufe  within  my  hart  (hall  finde  no  refting  place. 
And  I  that  now,  too  late,  my  former  fault  repent. 
Will  fo  the  reft  of  wery  life  with  many  teares  lament. 
That  foon  my  joyceks  corps  (hall  yeld  up  banifhd  breath. 
And  whereon  earth  it  reiUes  lived,  in  earth  feeke  reft  by  death. 

Thefe  fayd,  her  tender  hart,  by  paync  oppreflcd  fore, 
Reilravnd  her  tears,  and  forced  her  tong  to  Icepe  her  talke  in  ftoie  ; 
And  toen  as  ftill  (he  was,  as  if  in  fownd  (he  lay. 
And  then  againe,  wroth  with  herfclfe,  with  feblc  voyce  ganfay : 

**  Ah  cruell  murdering  tong,  murdrer  of  others  fame. 
How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  tooch  the  honor  of  hU  name  ? 
Whofe  dedly  foes  do  yeld  him  dew  and  emed  prayfe ; 
For  though  his  freedom  be  bereft,  his  honour  not  decaycs, 
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Why  blamft  thou  Romeus  for  flaying  of  Tybalt, 

Since  he  is  gyltles  quite  of  all,  and  Tibalt  beares  the  fait  ? 

Whether  (h^l  he,  alas !  poorc  baniihd  man,  now  flye  f 

What  place  of  fuccour  (hall  he  fccke  beneth  the  ftarry  (kyc  ? 

Since  (he  purfueth  hym,  and  him  defames  by  wrong. 

That  in  difhes  (hould  be  his  fort,  and  onely  rampier  ftrong. 

Receve  the  rccompence,  O  Romeus^  of  thy  wife. 

Who,  for  (he  was  unkind  her  felfe,  doth  offer  up  her  life. 

In  flames  of  yre,  in  fighes,  in  forow  and  in  ruth. 

So  to  revenge  the  crime  (he  did  commit  againd  thy  truth." 

Thefe  faid,  (he  could  no  more ;  her  fenfes  all  gan  fayle. 

And  dedly  panges  began  (Iraiehtway  her  tender  hart  aflaylc ; 

Her  limmes  (he  ftrctched  forui,  (he  drew  no  more  her  breath : 

Who  had  been  there  might  well  have  feen  the  fignes  of  prefent 

death. 
The  nurcc  that  knew  no  caufc  why  (he  abfented  her. 
Did  doute  left  that  fomme  fodayn  greefe  too  much  tormented  her. 
Eche  where  but  where  (he  was,  the  careful!  beldam  fought. 
Lad,  of  the  chamber  where  (he  lay  (he  happly  her  bethought ; 
Where  (he  with  piteous  eye  her  nurce-child  did  beholde. 
Her  limmes  (Iretched  out,  her  utward  parts  as  any  marble  coldc. 
The  nurce  fuppofde  that  (he  had  payde  to  death  her  det, 
Apd  then,  as  (he  had  loft  her  wittes,  (he  cryde  to  Juliet : 
Ah !  my  dere  hart,  quoth  (he,  how  greveth  me  thy  death ! 
Alas !  what  caufe  haft  thou  thus  fone  to  yeld  up  living  breath  ? 
But  while  (he  handled  her,  and  chafed  every  part. 
She  knew  there  was  fome  fparke  of  life  by  beating  of  her  hart. 
So  that  a  thoufand  times  (he  cald  upon  her  name ; 
There  is  no  way  to  helpc  a  traunce  but  (he  hath  tride  the  fame : 
She  openeth  wyde  her  mouth,  (he  ftopj^th  clofe  her  nofe. 
She  hendcth  downe  her  brcft,  (he  wringcth  her  fingers  and  her  toes. 
And  on  her  bofome  cold  (he  layeth  clothes  hot ; 
A  warmed  and  a  holefome  juyce  (he  powrcth  down  her  throte. 
At  length  doth  Juliet  heave  faintly  up  her  eyes. 
And  then  fhe  ftretcheth  forth  her  arme,  and  then  her  nurce  (he  fpyes. 
But  when  (he  was  awakde  from  her  unkindly  traunce, 
•'  Why  doft  thou  trouble  me,  quoth  ihe,  what  drave  thee,  with  raif^ 

chaunce. 
To  come  to  fee  my  fprite  forfake  my  bretheles  corfe  ? 
Go  hence,  and  let  me  dye,  if  thou  have  on  my  fmart  remorfe. 
For  who  would  fee  her  frend  to  live  in  dedly  payne  ? 
Alas  I  I  fee  my  greefe  begonne  for  ever  will  remaync. 
Or  who  would  fecke  to  live,  all  pleafurc  being  paft  ? 
My  myrth  is  donne,  my  moorning  mone  for  ay  is  like  to  laft. 
Wherefore  fince  that  there  is  none  other  remedy, 
Comme  gentle  death,  and  ry  ve  ray  heart  at  once,  and  let  me  dye.'* 
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The  nurcc  with  trickling  teares,  to  witncs  inward  fmart^ 

With  ho]ow  figh  fetchd  from  the  depth  of  her  appauied  hart^ 

Thus  fpake  to  Juliet,  y-chid  with  ougly  care : 

**  Good  lady  myne,  I  do  not  know  what  makes  you  thus  to  fare; 

Ne  yet  the  caufe  of  your  unmeafurde  heavinefi. 

But  of  this  one  I  you  alTure,  for  care  and  forowes  ftrefle. 

This  hower  large  and  mote  I  thought ,  fo  God  me  fave. 

That  my  dead  corps  (hould  wayte  on  yours  to  your  untimely  grave,'* 

•*  Alas,  my  tender  nurcc,  and  trufty  frende,  (quoth  Ihe) 

Art  thou  fo  blinde  that  with  thine  eye  thou  canft  notcafelyfee 

The  lawfull  caufe  I  have  to  forow  and  to  moorne. 

Since  thofe  the  which  I  hyld  mod  deere,  I  have  at  once  forlome." 

Her  nurce  then  aunfwered  thus — **  Mcthinkes  it  fits  you  yll 

To  fall  in  thefe  extremities  that  may  you  gyltles  fpill. 

For  when  the  ftormes  of  care  and  troubles  do  aryfe. 

Then  is  the  time  for  men  to  know  the  fooliih  from  the  wife. 

You  arc  accounted  wife,  a  foole  am  I  your  nurce ; 

But  I  fee  not  how  in  like  cafe  I  could  behave  me  wurfe. 

Tybalt  your  frend  is  ded ;  what,  wecne  you  by  your  teares 

To  call  him  backe  againe  ?  thinke  you  that  he  your  crying  heares  ? 

You  Ihall  perceive  the  fait,  if  it  be  juftly  trydc. 

Of  his  fo  lodayn  death  was  in  his  ra(hnes  and  his  pryde. 

Would  you  that  Romeus  him  felfe  had  wronged  fo. 

To  fuffer  him  felfe  caufeles  to  be  outraged  of  his  foe. 

To  whom  in  no  refpeft  he  ought  a  place  to  geve  ? 

Let  it  fuffice  to  thee,  fayre  dame,  that  Romeus  doth  live. 

And  that  there  is  good  hope  that  he,  within  a  while. 

With  greater  glory  (hall  he  caldc  home  from  his  hard  exile. 

How  well  y-born  he  is,  thy  felfe  I  know  canft  tell. 

By  kindred  ftrong,  and  well  alyed,  of  all  beloved  well. 

With  patience  arme  ihyfelfe,  for  though  that  Fortunes  cryme. 

Without  your  fait,  to  both  your  greefes,  depart  you  for  a  time, 

I  dare  fay,  for  amendes  of  all  your  prefent  payne. 

She  will  reftore  your  owne  to  you,  within  a  month  or  twayne» 

With  fiich  contented  eafe  as  never  erft  you  had  ; 

Wherefore  rejoyce  a  while  in  hope,  and  be  no  more  fo  fad. 

And  that  1  may  difcharge  your  hart  of  heavy  care, 

A  certaine  way  I  have  found  out,  my  paynes  ne  will  I  fpare, 

Tolearne  his  prefent  ftate,  and  what  in  time  to  comme 

He  mindes  to  doe;  which  knowne  by  me,  you  (hall  know  all  and 

fomme. 
But  that  I  dread  the  whilft  your  forowes  will  you  quell. 
Straight  would  I  hye  where  he  doth  lurke,  to  fryer  Lawrence  cell. 
But  it  you  gyn  eft  fones,  as  erft  you  did,  to  moorne. 
Whereto  goe  1  f  you  will  be  ded,  before  I  thence  retoome* 
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So  I  (hall  fpend  in  wafte  my  time  and  hafyvAynt, 

So  unto  you,  your  life  once  loft,  good  aun(were  comet  in  vaynej 

So  (hall  I  ridde  my  felfe  with  this  (harpe  pointed  knjrfe,  ^ 

So  (hall  you  cauie  your  parents  deere  wax  wery  of  theyr  life  } 

So  (hall  your  Romeus,  aefpifing  lively  breath* 

With  hafty  foote,  before  his  time,  ronne  to  untimely  death* 

"Where,  if  you  can  a  while  by  reafon  rage  fuppreiTe, 

I  hope  at  my  retome  to  bring  the  falve  of  your  diftrefle. 

Now  choofe  to  have  me  here  a  partner  of  your  payne. 

Or  promife  me  to  feede  on  hope  till  I  retome  aga)nie." 

Her  miftres  fendes  her  forth,  and  makes  a  grave  beheft 
With  reafons  rayne  to  rule  the  thoughts  that  rage  within  her  breft. 
When  busy  heapes  of  harmes  are  heaped  before  her  eyes. 
Then  vaniih  they  by  hope  of  fcape ;  and  thus  the  lady  lyes 
Twixt  well-afTured  truft,  and  doutfuU  lewd  dyfoayre : 
"Now  blacke  and  ougly  be  her  thoughts ;  now  feeme  they  white  am) 

fayrc. 
As  oft  in  fummer  tide  blacke  cloudes  do  dimme  the  fonne. 
And  (Iraight  aeaine  in  cleared  (kye  his  reftles  fteedes  do  ronne ; 
So  Juliets  wandring  mind  y-clouded  is  with  woe. 
And  by  and  by  her  hafty  thought  the  woes  doth  overgoe* 

But  now  is  tyme  to  tell,  whilft  (he  was  tofled  thus. 
What  wi(ides  did  drive  or  haven  did  hold  her  lover  Romeus* 
When  he  had  flayne  his  foe  that  gan  this  dedly  (Irife, 
And  faw  the  furious  fray  had  cnde  by  ending  Tybalts  life. 
He  fled  the  (harpe  revenge  of  thofe  that  yet  did  live. 
And  douting  much  what  penal  doome  the  troubled  prince  might 

gyve. 

He  fought  fomewhere  unfeene  to  lurke  a  littel  fpace. 

And  truft}-  Lawrence  fecretcell  he  thought  the  fureft  place. 

In  doutfull  hapfjc  aye  heft  a  trufty  frend  is  tryde  ; 

The  frendly  frier  in  this  diftre(re  doth  graunt  his  frend  to  hyde. 

A  fecret  place  he  hath,  well  fecled  round  about. 

The  mouth  of  which  fo  clofe  is  (hut,  that  none  nay  finde  it  out  ^ 

But  roome  there  is  to  walke,  and  place  to  (it  and  reft, 

Befide  a  bed  to  (leape  upon,  full  (oft,  and  trimly  dreft. 

The  flowre  is  planked  fo,  with  mattes  it  is  fo  vvarme. 

That  neither  winde  nor  fmoky  damps  have  powre  him  ought  to 

harme. 
Where  he  was  wont  in  youth  his  fay  re  f rends  to  beftowe. 
There  now  he  hydeth  Romeus,  whilft  forth  he  goth  to  knowe 
Both  what  is  faid  and  donne,  and  what  appoynted  payne 
Is  publi(hed  by  trumpets  found  ;  then  home  he  hyes  agayne. 

fey  this  unto  his  cell  the  nurce  with  fpedy  pace 
Was  comme  the  ncrcft  way ;  (he  fought  no  ydel  refting  ph^ce. 
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The  fryer  fcnt  home  the  newes  of  Romeus  certain  helthj 

And  promife  made  (what  fo  befell)  he  ihould  that  ni^ht  byflelth 

Comme  to  his  wonted  place,  that  they  in  nedefuU  wife 

Of  thcyr  affayrcs  in  time  to  comme  might  thoroughly  devi/e. 

Thofe  joyful]  iicwes  the  nurce  brought  home  with  merry  joy ; 

And  now  our  Juliet  jo)res  to  thinke  me  (hall  her  love  enjoy. 

The  fryer  (huts  faft  his  doore,  and  then  to  him  beneth» 

That  waytes  to  heare  the  doutefull  newes  of  life  or  elfe  of  death. 

Thy  hap  (quoth  he)  is  good,  daunger  of  death  is  none. 

But  thou  (halt  live,  and  do  full  well,  in  fpite  of  fpitefuU  fbne. 

This  only  payne  for  thee  was  erft  proclaymde  aloude, 

A  banKhd  man,  thou  mayft  thee  not  within  Verona  (hrowde. 

Thefe  heavy  tidinges  heard,  his  golden  lockes  he  tare. 
And  like  a  franticke  man  hath  tome  the  garments  that  he  ware. 
And  as  the  fmitten  deere  in  brakes  is  waltring  found, 
So  walcreth  he,  and  with  his  breft  doth  beate  the  troden  grounde. 
He  rifeth  eft,  and  (Irikes  hit  hed  againft  the  wals. 
He  falleth  downc  agayne,  and  lowde  for  hafty  death  he  cals. 
*•  Come  fpedy  death,  quoth  he,  the  readieil  leache  in  love» 
Synce  nought  can  els  beneth  the  funnc  the  ground  of  grecfc  remove 
Of  lothfome  life  breake  downe  the  hated  (daggering  itayes, 
Deftroy,  dcftroy  at  once  the  life  that  fayntly  yet  dccaycs. 
But  you,  fayredame,  in  whom  dame  Nature  did  devife 
With  cunning  hand  to  woorke  that  might  feeme  wondrous  in  our 

eyes. 
For  you,  I  pray  the  gods,  your  pleafures  to  increafe. 
And  all  mi(hap,  with  this  my  death,  for  evermore  Co  cea(e. 
And  mighty  Jove  with  fpcedc  of  juftice  bring  them  lowc, 
Whofe  lofty  pryde,  without  our  gylt,  our  bliflc  doth  overblowe. 
And  Cupid  graunt  to  thofe  thcyr  fpedy  wrongs  ndxcSc, 
That  (hall  bewayle  my  crucll  death  and  jpity  her  diftrcfle." 
'^Therewith  a  cloude  of  (ighes  he  breathd  into  the  (kies. 
And  two  great  (Ireames  of  bitter  teares  ran  from  his  fwowlefn  eyes* 
Thefe  thingcs  the  auncient  fryer  with  forrow  (aw  and  heard. 
Of  fuch  beginning  eke  the  end  the  wifeman  greatly  feard. 
But  lo !  he  was  fo  weake  by  reafon  of  his  age. 
That  he  nc  could  by  force  reprc(re  the  rieour  of  his  rage. 
His  wife  and  friendly  woordes  hefpeaketn  to  the  ayre. 
For  Ronneus  fo  vexeid  is  with  care,  and  with  difpayre» 
That  no  advice  can  perce  his  clofe  forftopped  eares. 
So  now  the  fryer  doth  take  his  part  in  (hedding  ruthfull  teares* 
With  colour  pale  and  wan^  with  arms  full  haS  y-fold. 
With  wofull  chcere  his  wayling  frende  he  ftandeth  to  beholde. 
And  then  our  Romeus  with  tender  handes  y- wrong. 
With  voyce  with  plaint  madchorce,  with  fobs,  and  with  afaltrin^ 
.  tong. 
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Kenewd  with  novel  mone  the  dolon  of  his  hart ; 

His  outward  dreery  cheere  bewrayde  his  (lore  of  inward  {mart, 

Fyrft  Nature  did  he  blame^  the  author  of  his  lyfe. 

In  which  his  joyes  had  been  fo  fcant,  and  forowes  ay  {o  rife ; 

The  time  and  place  of  byrth  hefeerfly  did  reprove. 

He  cryed  out  with  open  mouth  again6  the  ftarres  aix>V€: 

The  fatall  fillers  three,  he  faid«  had  donne  him  wrong. 

The  thrced  that  (hould  not  have  been  fponne,  they  hadidrawne  forth 

too  long. 
He  wilhed  that  he  had  before  his  time  been  borne. 
Or  that  as  foone  as  he  wan  light,  his  lyfe  he  had  forlome. 
His  nurce  he  curfed,  and  the  hand  that  gave  him  pappe. 
The  midwife  eke  with  tender  grype  that  held  him  in  her  lappe  ; 
And  then  did  he  complaine  on  Venus  cruell  fonne. 
Who  led  him  firft  unto  the  rockes  which  he  ihould  warely  (honne : 
By  meane  whereof  he  loft  both  lyfe  and  libertie. 
And  dyed  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  yet  could  never  dye. 
Loves  troubles  laften  long,  the  joyes  he  gives  are  (hort ; 
He  forceth  not  a  lovers  paync,  thcyr  erneft  is  his  fport. 
A  thoufand  thinges  and  more  I  here  let  paflc  to  wnte 
Which  unto  love  this  wofuU  man  dyd  ipcake  in  great  defpite. 
On  Fortune  eke  he  raylde,  he  calde  her  deafe,  and  Uynde, 
Unconftant,  fond,  deceitful!,  ralhe,  unruthfuU,  and  unkynd* 
And  to  himfelfe  he  layd  a  great  part  of  the  fait. 
For  that  he  flewe  and  was  not  flaine,  in  fighting  with  Tibalt. 
He  blamed  all  the  world,  and  all  hediddefye. 
But  Juliet  for  ^hom  he  lived,  for  whom  eke  would  he  dye. 
When  after  raging  fits  appeafcd  was  his  rage. 
And  when  his  u:diions,  powred  forth,  gan  partly  to  afTwage, 
So  wifely  did  the  fryre  unto  his  tale  replye. 
That  he  ftraight  cared  for  his  life,  that  erft  had  care  to  dye. 
••  Art  thou  (quoth  he)  a  man  ?  thy  (hape  faith,  fothou  art; 
Thy  crying,  and  thy  weeping  eyes  denote  a  womans  hart. 
For  manly  rcafon  is  quite  from  of  thy  mynd  out- chafed. 
And  in  her  ftead  affedions  lewd  and  fancies  highly  placed  : 
So  that  I  ftoode  in  doute,  this  howre  at  the  lead. 
If  thou  a  manor  woman  weit,  or  els  a  brutifli  beaft. 
A  wife  man  in  the  midft  of  troubles  and  dillres 
Still  ftandes  not  wayling  prcfent  harme,  but  feekes  his  harmes  rt- 

dres. 
As  when  the  winter  flawes  with  dredful  noyfe  arife. 
And  heave  the  fomy  fwelling  waves  up  to  the  ftary  (kyes. 
So  that  the  broofcd  barke  in  cruell  fcas  betoft, 
Difpayreth  of  the  happy  haven,  in  daunger  to  be  loft. 
The  pylate  bold  at  helme,  cryes,  mates  ftrike  now  your  faylc. 
And  tomes  her  ftemm«  into  the  waves  that  ftrongly  her  aflayle ; 
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Then  driven  hard  upon  the  bare  and  wrackefuU  Ihore, 

In  greater  daunger  to  be  wrackt  than  he  had  been  before. 

He  Teeth  his  (hip  Full  right  againft  the  rocke  to  ronne. 

But  yet  he  dooth  what  lyeth  in  him  the  perlous  rocke  to  (honne; 

Sometimes  the  beaten  boate,  bv  cunning  government^ 

The  ancors  loft,  the  cables  broke,  and  all  the  tackle  (pent. 

The  rodef  fmitten  of,  and  over-boord  the  maft. 

Doth  win  the  long-defy  red  porte,  the  ftormy  daunger  paft: 

But  if  the  matter  dread,  and  overprcft  with  woe 

Begin  to  wring  his  handes,  and  lets  the  eyding  rodder  goe. 

The  (hip  rents  on  the  rocke,  or  (inketh  in  the  deepe. 

And  eke  the  coward  drenched  is : — So,  if  thou  ftill  bewecpc 

And  feke  not  how  to  helpe  the  chaunges  that  do  chaunce. 

Thy  caufe  of  foro  w  (hall  increafe,  thou  caufe  of  thy  mifchaunce. 

Other  account  thee  wife,  prove  not  thy(clf  a  foole ; 

Now  put  in  prad^ife  leifons  learned  of  old  in  wifdome's  fchoole* 

The  wife  man  faith,  beware  thou  double  not  thypayne. 

For  one  perhaps  thou  mayft  abyde,  but  hardly  futter  twaine. 

As  well  we  ought  to  feeke  thinges  hurtfull  to  decreafe. 

As  to  indevor  fielping  thinges  by  ftudy  to  increafe. 

The  prayfe  of  trew  f  redom  in  wifdomes  bondage  lyes. 

He  winneth  blame  whofe  deedes  be  fonde,  although  his  wooids  be 

wife. 
Sicknes  the  bodies  gayle,  greefe,  gayle  is  of  the  mynd ; 
If  thou  canft  fcape  from  heavy  greefe,  true  freedome  (halt  thoo 

finde. 
Fortune  can  fill  nothing  fo  full  of  hearty  greefe. 
But  in  the  fame  a  conftant  mynd  finds  folace  and  rekefe. 
Vertue  is  alwaies  thrall  to  troubles  and  annoye. 
But  wifdom  in  adveriltie  findes  caufe  of  quiet  joye. 
And  they  moft  wretched  are  that  know  no  wretchcdnes. 
And  after  great  extremity  mifhaps  ay  waxen  leffe. 
Like  as  there  is  no  weale  but  waftes  away  fomtime. 
So  cYcry  kynd  of  wayled  woe  will  weare  away  in  time. 
If  thou  wilt  mafter  quite  the  troubles  that  thee  fpill. 
Endeavor  firft  by  reafons  help  to  mafter  witles  will. 
A  fondry  medfon  hath  eche  fondry  faynt  difeafe. 
But  patience,  a  common  falve,  to  every  wound  geves  eafe. 
The  world  is  alway  full  of  chaunces  and  of  chaunge. 
Wherefore  the  chaunge  of  chaunce  muft  not  feem  to  a  wife  nam 

ftraunge* 
For  ticket  Fortune  doth,  in  chaunging,  but  her  kind. 
But  all  her  chaunges  cannot  chaunge  a  fteady  conftant  mynd. 
Though  wavering  Fortune  toome  from  thee  her  fmyling  face. 
And  forow  feke  to  fet  himfelfe  in  baniftid  pleafures  place. 
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Yet  may  thy  marred  ftatcbc  mended  in  a  whylc. 

And  (he  eftfones  that  frowneth  now,  with  pleafant  cheere  fiufl 

fmyle. 
For  as  her  happy  date  no  lone;  while  ftandeth  fure. 
Even  fo  the  heavy  plight  (he  brings,  not  alwayes  doth  endure. 
What  nedc  fo  many  words  to  thee  that  art  fo  wyfe  ? 
Thou  better  canft  advife  thy  felfe,  then  I  can  thee  advife. 
Wifdome,  I  foe,  is  vayne,  if  thus  in  time  of  ncede 
A  wifemans  wit  unpradifed  doth  (land  him  in  no  (leede* 
I  know  thou  haft  fome  caufe  of  forow  and  of  caie. 
But  well  I  wot  thou  haft  no  caufe  thus  frantickly  to  fare. 
Aftedions  fogey  mift  thy  febled  fight  doth  blynd ; 
But  if  that  rc^ons  beames  againe  might  (hine  into  thy  mynd. 
If  thou  wouldft  view  thy  ftate  with  an  indifferent  eye, 
I  thinke  thou  wouldft  condemne  thy  plaint,  thy  (ighing,  and  thy 

cr>'e. 
With  valiant  hand  thou  roadeft  thy  foe  yeld  up  his  breth. 
Thou  haft  efoaped  his  fword  and  eke  the  lawes  that  threaten  death« 
By  thy  efcape  thy  frendes  are  fraughted  full  of  joy, 
Ajid  by  his  death  thy  deadly  foes  are  laden  with  annoy. 
Wilt  thou  with  trufty  frendes  of  pleafure  take  fome  part  ? 
Or  els  to  pleafe  thy  hatefull  foes  l)e  partner  of  theyf  Imart  ? 
Why  cryeft  thou  out  on  love  ?  why  doft  thou  blame  thv  fate  ? 
Whv  doft  thou  fo  crye  after  death  ?  thy  life  why  doft  thou  hate  ? 
Don  thou  repent  the  choyfe  that  thou  fo  late  dydft  choofe  ? 
Love  is  thy  lord ;  thou  oughtft  obey  and  not  thy  prince  accufe. 
For  thou  haft  found,  thou  knoweft,  great  favour  in  his  fight| 
He  graunted  thee,  at  thy  reaueft,  thy  onely  harts  delight. 
So  that  the  gods  invyde  the  DlilTe  thou  livcdft  in ; 
To  2CVC  to  fuch  unthankful!  men  is  folly  and  a  fin, 
Mctninke  I  hear  thee  fay,  the  crucU  banilhment 
h  onely  caufe  of  thy  unreft ;  onely  thou  doft  lament 
That  from  thy  natife  land  and  frendes  thou  muft  depart, 
Enforid  to  flyc  from  her  that  hath  the  keping  of  thy  hart : 
And  fo  oppreft  with  waight  of  fmart  that  thou  doft  feek. 
Thou  doft  complaine  of  Cupids  brand,  and  Fortunes  turning  whcclc% 
Unto  a  valiant  hart  there  is  no  banyfhment. 
All  countrcys  are  his  native  foyle  beneath  the  firnaamcnt. 
As  to  the  fifh  the  fea,  as  to  the  fowle  the  ayre, 
So  is  like  pleafant  to  the  wife  eche  place  of  his  repayre. 
Though  forwartl  fortune  chafe  thee  hence  into  exile. 
With  doubled  honor  (hall  (he  call  thee  home  within  a  while. 
Admit  thou  fhouldft  abyde  abrode  a  year  or  twayne. 
Should  fo  (hort  abfence  caufe  fo  long  and  eke  fo  grecvous  payac  ? 
Though  thou  nc  mayft  thy  frendes  here  in  Verona  fee. 
They  are  not  baniihd  Mantua,  where  fafely  thou  mayft  be. 
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Thcthcr  they  may  rcfort,  though  thou  rcfort  not  hcthcr, 

And  there  in  furctie  may  you  talkc  of  your  affayres  together. 

Yea,  but  this  while,  alas !  thy  Juliet  muft  thou  mifTe, 

The  only  pillcr  of  thy  health,  and  ancor  of  thy  bliffe. 

Thy  heart  thou  kavdt  with  her,  when  thou  docft  hence  depart^ 

And  in  thy  brcft  inclofed  beard  her  tender  frendly  hart. 

fiat  if  thou  rew  fo  much  to  leave  the  reft  behinde. 

With  thought  of  pafled  joyes  contoit  thy  uncontented  minde ; 

So  (hall  the  mone  decreafe  wherewith  thy  mind  doth  melt. 

Compared  to  the  heavenly  joyes  which  thou  haft  often  felt. 

He  is  too  nyfe  a  weakdinjg  that  (hrinketh  at  a  Ihowre, 

And  he  unworthy  of  the  iweete,  that  tafteth  not  the  fowre. 

Call  now  agayne  to  mynd  thy  fyrft  confuming  flame ; 

How  didft  thou  vainely  bume  in  love  of  an  unloving  dame  f 

Hadft  thou  not  wel  nigh  wept  quite  out  thy  fwelling  eyne  ? 

Did  not  thy  parts,  foraoon  with  payne,  languifhe  away  and  pynet 

Thofe  greefes  and  othen  like  were  happly  overpaft. 

And  thou  in  haight  of  Fortunes  wheele  well  placed  at  the  laft ! 

from  whence  thou  art  now  falne,  that,  rayfed  up  agayne. 

With  greater  joy  a  greater  whvle  in  pl«ifure  mayft  thou  raigne. 

Compare  the  prefent  while  with  times  y-paft  before. 

And  thinke  that  fortune  hath  for  thee  great  pkafure  yet  in  ftore. 

The  whilft,  this  little  wrong  rcceve  thou  patiently. 

And  what  of  force  muft  needes  be  done,  that  do  thou  willingly. 

Folly  it  it  to  feare  that  thou  canft  not  avoydc. 

Ana  madnes  to  defy  re  it  much  that  cannot  be  enjoyde. 

Togeve  to  Fortune  place,  not  aye  deferveth  blame. 

But  (kill  it  is,  according  to  the  times  thy  felfe  to  frame." 

Whilft  to  this  ikilfuU  lore  he  lent  his  liftning  eares. 
His  fighs  are  ftopt,  and  ftopped  are  the  conduyts  of  his  teares. 
As  blackeft  cloudes  are  chafed  by  winters  nimble  wynde. 
So  have  his  reafons  chaoed  care  out  of  his  carefull  mynde. 
As  of  a  morning  fowle  enfues  an  evening  fayre. 
So  baniflit  hope  returneth  home  to  banifti  his  defpayrc. 
Now  is  aftedtions  veale  removed  from  his  eyes. 
He  feeth  the  path  that  he  muft  walke,  and  reaibn  makes  him  wife. 
For  very  ihame  the  blood  doth  flaihe  in  both  his  cheekes. 
He  thankes  the  father  for  his  love,  and  farther  ayde  he  feekes. 
Hefayth,  that  Ikilles  youth  for  counfell  is  unfitte. 
And  anger  oft  with  haftines  are  joynd  to  want  of  witte ; 
But  found  advife  aboundes  in  hides  with  horifh  heares. 
For  wifdom  is  by  pradlife  wonne,  and  perfed  made  byyeares. 
But  aye  from  this  time  forth  his  ready  bending  will 
Shal  be  in  awe  and  governed  by  fryer  Lawrences  (kill. 
The  governor  is  now  right  carefull  of  his  charge. 
To  wnom  he  doth  wifdy  difcoorfe  of  his  aifayres  at,  large. 
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He  tells  him  how  he  (hall  depart  the  towne  unknowne, 

iBoth  roindefal  of  his  frendes  fafetie,  and  carefull  of  his  owne) 
iow  he  fhall  gyde  himfelfe,  how  he  (hall  feeke  to  winne 
The  frendlhip  of  the  better  fort,  how  warely  to  crepe  in 
The  favour  of  the  Mantuan  prince,  and  how  he  may 
Appeafe  the  wrath  of  Efcalus,  and  wipe  the  faalt  away; 
liie  choller  of  his  foes  by  gentle  meanes  taiTuage, 
Or  els  by  force  and  praAifes  to  bridle  quite  theyr  rage : 
And  lafl  he  chargeth  him  at  his  appoynted  howre 
To  goe  with  manly  mery  cheere  unto  his  ladies  bowre , 
And  there  with  holefome  woordes  to  falve  her  forowes  fmart. 
And  to  revive,  if  nede  require,  her  faint  and  dying  hart. 

The  old  mans  woords  have  filld  with  joy  our  Romeas  breft» 
And  eke  the  old  wyves  talke  hath  fet  our  Juliets  hart  at  icft. 
Whereto  may  I  compare,  o  lovers,  thys  your  day  ? 
Like  dayes  the  painefull  mariners  are  wonted  to  aflay ; 
For,  beat  with  tempeft  great,  when  they  at  length  cfpyc 
Some  little  beame  ot  Phosbus  light,  that  perceth  throu^  the  ikie. 
To  cleare  the  ihadowde  earth  by  clearenes  of  his  face. 
They  hope  that  dreadles  they  (hall  ronne  the  remnant  of  theyr  race ; 
Yea  they  aflure  them  (elfe,  and  quite  behind  theyr  backe 
They  caft  all  doute,  and  thanke  the  gods  for  fcaping  of  the  wradoe ; 
But  ftraight  the  boyfterous  windes  with  greater  fury  blowe. 
And  over  boord  the  broken  maft  the  ftormy  blades  doe  throwe ; 
The  heavens  large  are  clad  with  cloudes  as  darke  as  hell. 
And  twice  as  hye  the  ftriving  waves  begin  to  roare  and  fwell ; 
With  greater  daungers  dred  the  men  are  vexed  more. 
In  greater  perill  of  theyr  life  then  they  had  been  before. 
The  golden  fonne  was  gonne  to  lodge  him  in  the  weft. 
The  fuU  moon  eke  in  yonder  fouth  h^  fent  moft  men  to  reft ; 
When  reftlcs  Romeus  and  reftlcs  Juliet 
In  woonted  fort,  by  woonted  meane,  in  Juliets  chamber  met. 
And  from  the  windowes  top  downe  had  he  leaped  fcarce. 
When  (he  with  armes  outftretched  wide  fo  hard  did  him  embrace. 
That  wel  nigh  had  the  fprite  (not  forced  by  dedly  force) 
Flowne  unto  death,  before  the  time  abandoning  the  corce. 
Thus  muet  ftoode  they  both  the  eyght  part  of  an  howre. 
And  both  would  fpeake,  but  neither  had  of  fpeaking  any  powre; 
But  on  his  breft  her  hed  doth  joy le(re  Juliet  lay. 
And  on  her  (lender  necke  his  chyn  doth  ruthfull  Romeus  ftay. 
Theyr  fcalding  (ighes  afcend,  and  by  theyr  cheekes  downe  fall 
Theyr  trickling  teares,  as  chriftall  cleare,  but  bitterer  far  then  gall. 
Then  he,  to  end  the  greefe  which  both  they  lived  in, 
Pyd  kiffe  his  love,  and  wifely  thus  hys  tale  he  dyd  begin : 

**  My  Juliet,  my  love,  my  onely  hope  and  care. 
To  you  I  purpofe  not  as  now  with  length  of  woordes  declare 
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The  diverfenes  and  eke  the  accidents  fo  ftraungc 

Of  frayle  unconftant  Fortune,  that  delyteth  ftiU  in  chaunge; 

Who  in  a  moment  heaves  her  frcndes  up  to  the  height 

Of  her  fwiff-tuming  flippeiy  wheele,  then  fleetes  her  frendihip 

ftraight. 
O  wondrous  chaunge !  even  with  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Whom  erft  her  fclfe  had  rafhly  fet  in  pleafant  place  fo  hyc. 
The  fame  in  great  defpyte  downe  hedlong  doth  (he  throwc. 
And  while  (he  treades,  and  fpumeth  at  the  lofty  (late  laydc  lowe. 
More  forow  doth  (he  (hape  within  an  howers  fpace. 
Than  pleafure  in  an  hundred  yeares  ;  fo  gcyfon  is  her  grace. 
The  proofe  whereof  in  me,  alas !  too  playne  apperes. 
Whom  tenderly  my  carefull  frendcs  have  fofterd  with  my  feeits. 
In  profperous  hygh  degree,  mayntained  fo  by  fate. 
That,  as  your  felfe  dyd  fee,  my  foes  envydc  my  noble  ftatc. 
One  thing  there  was  I  did  above  the  reft  defyre. 
To  which  as  to  the  fovereign  good  by  hope  I  would  afpyre. 
That  by  our  mariage  roeane  4ve  might  within  a  while 
(To  work  our  perfcft  happencs)  our  parents  reconcile  : 
That  fafely  fo  we  might,  not  ftopt  by  fturdy  ftrife. 
Unto  the  bounds  that  God  hath  fet,  gyde  forth  our  pleafant  lyfc. 
But  now,  alack  I  too  foone  my  bli(re  is  over  blowne. 
And  upfidc  downe  my  purpoie  and  my  enterprife  arc  thrownc. 
And  driven  from  my  frendes,  of  ftraungers  muft  I  crave 
(O  eraunt  it  God !)  from  daungers  dread  that  I  may  furetic  have. 
For  loe,  henceforth  I  muft  wander  in  landes  unknowne, 
(So  hard  I  finde  the  prince's  doome)  exyled  from  myne  owne. 
Which  thing  I  have  thought  good  to  fet  before  your  eyes. 
And  to  exhort  you  now  to  proove  yourfelfe  a  woman  wife ; 
That  patiently  you  bearc  my  abfent  lone  abod. 
For  what  above  by  fatall  dome  decreed  is,  that  God — " 
And  more  than  this  to  fay,  it  feemed,  he  was  bent. 
Bat  Juliet  in  dedly  grccfe,  with  bracki(h  tears  befprcnt. 
Brake  of  his  talc  begonne,  and  whilft  his  fpeech  he  ftayde, 
Thefe  felfe  fame  woordes,  or  like  to  thefe,  with  drccry  chcere  (he 

faide : 
•<  Why  Romeus,  can  it  be,  thou  haft  fo  hard  a  hart. 
So  farrc  removed  from  ruth,  fo  farre  from  thinking  on  my  fmartj 
To  leave  me  thus  alone,  thou  caufe  of  my  diftre(re, 
Befeged  with  fo  great  a  campe  of  mortall  wretchedneife ; 
That  every  howre  now  and  moment  in  a  day 
A  thoufand  times  D?af h  bragges,  as  he  would  reave  my  lyfc  away  f 
Yet  fuch  is  my  mi(hap,  O  cruell  deftinye  f 
That  ftill  Ilyve,  and  with  for  death,  but  yet  can  never  dye. 
So  that  juft  caufe  I  have  to  thinke,  as  feemeth  me. 
That  froward  Fortune  did  of  late  with  cruel  Death  agree. 
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To  lengthen  lothed  lyfe»  to  pleafure  in  mynxynt. 

And  triumph  in  my  harme,  as  in  the  greateft  hoped  gSLynC0 

And  thou,  the  inftrament  of  Fortunes  cruell  will. 

Without  whofe  ayde  (he  can  no  way  her  tyrans  luft  fulfill. 

Art  nbt  a  whit  afhamde  (as  farre  as  I  can  fee) 

To  caft  me  of.  when  thou  hail  culld  the  better  part  of  me. 

Whereby  alas !  to  foone,  I,  fecly  wretch,  do  prove. 

That  all  the  auncient  facred  laws  of  frendfhip  and  of  love 

Are  oudde  and  quenched  quite,  fince  he  on  whom  alwaj 

My  cneefe  hope  and  my  fteady  truft  was  woonted  ftiU  to  (lay. 

For  whom  I  am  becomme  unto  myfelfe  a  foe, 

Difdayneth  me,  his  (ledfaft  frend,  and  ikomes  my  friendfliip  fo» 

Nay  Romeus,  nay,  thou  mayft  of  two  thinges  choofe  the  one, 

Eyther  to  fee  thy  caftaway,  as  foone  as  thou  art  gone, 

Hedlong  to  throw  her  felfe  downe  from  the  windowes  haieht. 

And  fo  to  breake  her  (lender  necke  with  all  the  bodies  waight. 

Or  fuBfer  her  to  be  companion  of  thy  payne. 

Where  fo  thou  eo  (Fortune  thy  cydej,  urll  thou  retoame  agajme* 

So  wholy  into  thine  transformed  is  my  nart. 

That  even  as  oft  as  I  do  thinke  that  thou  and  I  (hall  part. 

So  oft,  methinkcs,  my  lyfe  withdrawes  it  felfe  awaye. 

Which  I  reuine  to  no  end  els  but  to  the  end  I  may 

In  fpite  of  all  thy  foes  thy  prefent  partes  enjoye. 

And  in  diflres  to  beare  witn  thee  tne  half  of  thine  annoyc. 

Wherefore,  in  humble  fort,  Romcus,  I  make  rcqueft. 

If  ever  tender  pity  yet  were  lodgde  in  gentle  breft, 

O,  let  it  now  nave  place  to  reft  within  thy  hart ; 

Receve  me  as  thy  fcrvant,  and  the  fellow  of  thy  fmart : 

Thy  abfence  is  my  death,  thy  fight  fhaJl  gcve  me  lyfc. 

But  if  perhaps  thou  (land  in  d red  to  lead  me  as  a  wyfc. 

Art  thou  all  coiinfclleffe  ?  canft  thou  no  (hift  devifc  ? 

What  Icttcth  but  in  other  wecde  I  may  my  fclfc  diiguyfe  ? 

What,  (hall  I  be  the  firft  ?  hath  none  done  fo  ere  this. 

To  fcape  the  bondage  of  they r  f rends  ?  thyfelfe  can  aunfwcr,  yes. 

Or  doil  thou  (land  in  doute  that  I  thy  wife  ne  can 

By  fervicc  pleafure  thee  as  much,  as  may  thy  hyred  man  ? 

Or  is  my  loyalte  of  both  accompted  Icflfc  ? 

Perhaps  thou  fearft  left  I  for  gayne  forfake  thee  in  diftreile. 

What  1  hath  my  bewty  now  no  powre  at  all  on  you, 

Whofe  brightncs,  force,  and  prayfe,  fomctimc  up  to  the  (kycs  you 

blew  ? 
My  teares,  my  frendfhip  and  my  pleafures  donne  of  olde. 
Shall  thev  be  ouite  forgote  in  dcde  ?" — When  Romeus  dyd  behold 
The  wildnes  of  her  looke,  her  cooller  pale  and  ded. 
The  woorft  of  aW  that  might  betydc  to  her,  began  to  dred ; 
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And  once  agayne  he  dyd  in  arroet  his  Jaiiet  take. 

And  kid  her  with  a  lovine  kyfle,  and  thus  to  her  he  fpake : 

Ah  Juliet,  (quoth  he)  the  miftrcs  of  mv  hart. 
For  whom,  even  now,  thy  fervant  doth  abyde  in  dedly  fmart. 
Even  for  the  happy  dayes  which  thou  defyrcft  to  fee. 
And  for  the  fervent  friend  (hips  fake  that  thou  doil  owe  to  mee. 
At  once  thefe  fanfles  vayne  out  of  thy  mynd  roote  out. 
Except,  perhaps,  unto  thy  blame,  thou  fondly  go  about 
To  haflen  forth  my  death,  and  to  thine  owne  to  ronne. 
Which  Natures  law  and  wifdoms  lore  teach  every  wight  to  Ihonne. 
For,  but  thou  change  thy  mynde,  (I  do  foretell  the  end) 
Thou  Ihalt  undoo  thyfclfc  for  aye,  and  me  thy  trufty  frend. 
For  why  ? — ^thy  abfence  knownc,  thy  father  will  be  wroth. 
And  in  his  rage  fo  narowly  he  will  purfue  us  both. 
That  we  (hall  trye  in  vayne  to  fcape  away  by  flight. 
And  vainely  ieeke  a  loorking  place  to  hyde  us  from  his  fight. 
Then  we,  found  out  and  caugnt,  quite  voyde  of  ftrong  defence* 
Shall  cruelly  be  puniihed  for  thy  departure  hence ; 
I  as  a  raviiher,  thou  as  a  careles  childe, 
I  as  a  man  that  doth  defile,  thou  as  a  mayde  de^e ; 
Thinking  to  lead  in  eafe  a  long  contented  life. 
Shall  (hort  our  dayes  by  fhamefull  death  :-^ut  if,  mv  loving  wife. 
Thou  banifh  from  thy  mynde  two  foes  that  counfell  nath, 
(That  wont  to  hinder  found  advife)  rafhe  haftines  and  wrath ; 
If  thou  be  bent  to  obey  the  love  of  reafons  (kill. 
And  wifely  by  her  princely  powre  fupprcffe  rebelling  will. 
If  thou  our  fafetie  itx^t,^  more  then  tnine  own  delight, 
(Since  furetie  ftandes  in  parting,  and  thy  pleafures  growe  of  fight,) 
Forbeare  the  caufe  of  joy,  and  fuffcr  for  a  while. 
So  (hall  I  fafely  live  abrode,  and  fafe  tome  from  exile : 
So  (hall  no  (landers  blot  thy  fpotles  life  diftayne. 
So  (hall  thy  kinfmen  be  unftyrd,  and  J  exempt  from  payne* 
And  thinke  thou  not,  that  aye  the  caufe  of  care  (hall  laft ; 
Thefe  (lormy  broyles  (hall  over-blowe,  much  like  a  winters  blaft. 
For  Fortune  chaungeth  more  then  fickel  fantafie ; 
In  nothing  Fortune  conftant  is  fave  in  unconflancie. 
Her  hafty  ronning  wheele  is  of  a  reftlefs  coorfe. 
That  turnes  the  clymers  hedlong  downe,  from  better  to  the  woorfe. 
And  thofe  that  are  beneth  (he  heaveth  up  agayne  : 
So  we  (hall  rife  to  pleafures  mount,  out  of  the  pit  of  payne* 
Ere  foure  monthes  overpa(re,  fuch  order  will  I  take. 
And  by  my  letters  and  my  frendes  fuch  meanes  I  mynd  to  make. 
That  of  my  wandring  race  ended  (hal  be  the  toyle. 
And  I  cald  home  with  honor  great  unto  my  native  foyle. 
But  if  I  be  condemned  to  wander  ftiil  in  thrall, 
I  will  returne  to  you,  mine  owne,  befall  what  may  befall. 
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And  then  by  ftrength  of  frendes.  and  with  a  mighty  hand» 

From  Veionc  will  I  carry  ihcc  into  a  foreign  landc ; 

Not  in  mans  weede  difguyfd»  or  as  one  fcarcdy  knowne. 

But  as  my  wife  and  ondy  feere,  in  garment  of  thyne  owne* 

Wherefore  reprefle  at  once  the  pamons  of  thv  hart. 

And  where  there  is  no  caufe  of  greefe,  caufe  nope  to  heale  thy  (inart* 

For  of  this  one  thyng  thou  may%  well  afliired  bee. 

That  nothing  els  but  onely  death  (hall  funder  me  from  tlMe." 

The  reafons  that  he  made  did  feeme  of  fo  great  waight. 

And  had  with  her  fuch  force,  that  (he  to  him  gan  aunfwere  ftraigfat  s 

•*  Deere  Svr,  nought  els  wilh  I  but  to  obey  your  will ; 

But  fure  where  fo  you  go,  your  hart  with  me  (hall  tarry  ftiU^ 

As  figne  and  certaine  pledge,  tyll  here  I  (hall  you  ice. 

Of  all  the  powre  that  over  you  your  felfe  did  graunt  to  me ; 

And  in  his  (lead  take  myne,  the  gage  of  my  good  will.— 

One  promeife  crave  I  at  your  hand,  that  graunt  me  to  fulfill ; 

Fayle  not  to  let  noe  have,  at  fryer  Lawrence  hand. 

The  tydinges  of  your  health,  and  howe  your  doutfuU  cafe  (hall  ftand* 

And  all  the  wery  whyle  that  you  (hall  fpend  abrode, 

Caufe  me  from  time  to  time  to  know  the  place  of  your  abode.** 

His  eyes  did  gu(h  out  teares,  a  figh  brake  from  his  breft* 

When  he  did  graunt  and  with  an  othe  did  vowe  to  kepe  the  heft*    ' 

Thus  thefe  two  lovers  pafle  awaye  the  wery  night. 
In  pyne  and  plaint,  not,  as  they  wont,  in  pleafure  andddight* 
But  now,  fomcwhat  too  foone,  in  fartheft  eaft  arofe 
Fay  re  Lucifer,  the  golden  (larre  that  lady  Venus  chofe ; 
Whofe  courfe  appoynted  is  with  fpedy  race  to  ronne, 
A  mc(renger  of  dawning  daye,  and  of  the  ryling  fonne. 
Then  fre(h  Aurora  with  her  pale  and  filvcr  glade 
Did  cleare  the  ikies,  and  from  the  earth  had  chafed  ougly  fhadcw 
When  thou  ne  lookeft  wide,  ne  clofely  doft  thou  winke. 
When  Phoebus  from  ourheraifpherc  in  weftcme  wave  doth  (inke» 
What  cooller  then  the  heavens  do  (hew  unto  thine  eyes. 
The  fame,  or  like,  faw  Romeus  in  fartheft  eafterne  (kies. 
As  yet  he  fawc  no  day,  ne  could  he  call  it  ni^ht. 
With  equall  force  decreafing  darke  fought  with  increafing  light* 
Then  Romeus  in  annes  his  lady  gan  to  folde, 
Wilh  frendly  kiffe,  and  ruihfully  llie  gan  her  knight  bcholde. 
With  folemne  othe  they  both  theyrforrowfuU  leave  do  take  j 
They  fweaic  no  llormy  troubles  (hall  theyr  ftcady  friend(hip  (hake* 
Then  carcfuU  Romeus  agayne  to  cell  retoornes. 
And  in  her  chaumbcr  fecretly  our  joyles  Juliet  moomet. 
Now  hugy  cloudcs  of  care,  of  forow,  and  of  dread. 
The  clearnes  of  theyr  gladfome  harts  hath  wholy  overfpread, 
When  golden-crefteti  Phoebus  bofteth  him  in  (kyc. 
And  under  earth,  to  fcape  revenge,  his  dedly  foe  doth  flye. 
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Then  hath  thcfc  lovers  day  an  ende,  theyr  night  bcgonnc. 
For  echc  of  them  to  other  is  as  to  the  world  the  fonnc. 
The  dawning  they  (hall  fee,  nc  fommer  any  more. 
But  black-faced  night  with  winter  rough  ah !  beaten  over  fore. 

The  wery  watch  difchargcd  did  hye  them  home  to  flcpc. 
The  warders,  and  the  flcowtes  were  charged  theyr  place  and  courfe 

to  kepe. 
And  VerortC  gates  awide  the  porters  had  fet  open. 
When  Romeus  had  of  hys  affayres  with  fryer  Lawrence  fpoken, 
Warcly  he  walked  forth,  unknowne  of  frcnd  or  foe. 
Clad  like  a  merchant  vcntcrer,  from  top  even  to  the  toe. 
He  fpurd  apace,  and  came,  withouten  uoppe  or  flay. 
To  Mantua  gates,  where  lighted  downe,  he  fent  his  man  away 
With  woordes  of  comfort  to  his  old  afflided  fyre ; 
And  ftraight,  in  mynde  to  fojourne  there,  a  lodging  doth  he  hyie. 
And  with  the  nobler  fort  he  doth  himfelfe  acquaynt. 
And  of  his  open  wrong  receaved  the  duke  doth  heare  his  playnt. 
He  prai^ifeth  by  frendes  for  pardon  of  exile ; 
The  whilft,  he  fceketh  every  way  his  forowes  to  begyle. 
But  who  forgets  the  cole  that  bumeth  in  his  breft  ? 
Alas !  his  cares  denye  his  hart  the  fwcete  defyred  reft ; 
No  time  findes  he  of  myrth,  he  fyndcs  no  place  of  joy. 
But  every  thing  occafion  gives  of  forowe  and  annoyc. 
For  when  in  toomin?  ikies  the  heavens  lamps  are  light. 
And  from  the  other  hemifphere  fayre  Phoebus  chafeth  night. 
When  every  man  and  beafl  hath  reft  from  paynefuU  toyle. 
Then  in  the  breft  of  Romeus  his  paffions  gin  to  boylc. 
Then  doth  he  wet  with  teares  the  cowche  whereon  he  Ives, 
And  then  his  (ighes  the  chaumber  fill,  and  out  aloude  he  cries 
Againft  the  reftles  ftarres  in  roUing  Ikies  that  raunee, 
Againft  the  fatall  ftfters  three,  and  Fortune  full  of  chaunge* 
£che  night  a  thoufand  times  he  calleth  for  the  day. 
He  thinketh  Titans  reftles  fteedes  of  reftines  do  ftay ; 
Or  that  at  length  they  have  fome  bayting  place  found  out. 
Or,  gyded  yll,  have  loft  theyr  way  and  wandred  farre  aboot. 
While  thus  in  ydell  thoughts  the  wery  time  he  fpendeth. 
The  night  hath  end,  but  not  with  night  the  plaint  of  night  he  endeth^ 
Is  he  accompanied  ?  is  he  in  place  alone  ? 
In  cumpany  he  wayles  his  harme,  apart  he  maketh  mone : 
For  if  nis  feeres  rejoyce,  what  cauic  hath  he  to  joy. 
That  wanteth  ftiU  his  chcefe  delight,  while  they  theyr  loves  cnjoye? 
But  if  with  heavy  cheere  they  (hew  their  inward  greefe. 
He  wayleth  njoft  his  wrctchodnes  that  is  of  wretches  checfe. 
When  he  doth  heare  abrode  the  prayfe  of  ladies  blowne. 
Within  his  thought  he  fcprneth  them,  and  doth  prefer  his  ownc* 
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When  plcafant  fonges  he  hcares,  wheilc  others  do  rcjoycc. 

The  mclodyc  of  mu£cke  doth  ftyrre  up  his  mourning  vojrcc. 

But  if  in  fccrct  place  he  waike  fomc  where  alone. 

The  place  itfelfc  and  fecrctnes  redoubleth  all  his  mone. 

Then  fpeakes  he  to  the  beaftes,  to  feathered  fowles  and  trees. 

Unto  the  earth,  the  cloudes,  and  what  fo  befide  he  fees. 

To  them  he  (heweth  hisfmart^  as  though  they  reafon  had, 

Eche  thing  may  caufe  his  heavines,  but  nought  may  imte  faim  glad. 

And  way  of  the  world  agaync  he  calleth  night. 

The  funne  he  curfeth,  and  the  howre  when  firft  his  eyes  faw  light. 

And  as  the  night  and  day  theyr  courfedo  enterchaungc. 

So  doth  our  Romeus  nightly  cares  for  cares  of  day  exchaunge* 

In  abfence  of  her  knight  the  lady  no  way  could 
Kepc  trcwcc  betweene  her  greefes  and  her,  though  nere  fo  fayneflic 

would ; 
And  though  with  greater  payne  (he  cloked  forowes  fmart. 
Yet  did  her  paled  tsice  difclofe  the  pailions  of  her  hart. 
Heriighing  every  howre,  her  weeping  every  where. 
Her  recheles  heede  of  meate,  of  flepe,  and  wearing  of  her  geare. 
The  careful!  mother  markes ;  then  of  her  helth  afrayde, 
Becaufe  the  greefes  increafed  ilill,  thus  to  her  child  (he  fayde : 
^^  Deere  daughter,  if  you  (houlde  Ion?  languiQie  in  this  fort, 
I  (land  in  doute  that  over-foone  your  forowes  will  make  (hort 
Your  loving  fathers  life  and  myne,  that  love  you  more 
Then  our  owne  proprc  breth  and  lyfe.     Brydel  henceforth  therefoit 
Your  grcefe  and  payne,  yourfelfe  on  joy  your  thought  to  fct. 
For  time  it  is  that  now  you  (hould  our  Tybalts  death  forget. 
Of  whom  ^ce  God  hath  claymd  the  life  that  was  but  lent. 
He  is  in  bliiTe,  ne  is  there  caufe  why  you  fliould  thus  lament ; 
You  cannot  call  him  backe  with  teares  and  fhrikinges  (brill : 
It  is  a  fait  thus  (lill  to  grudge  at  Gods  appoynted  will." 
The  feely  foule  hath  now  no  longer  powrc  to  fayne. 
No  longer  could  (he  hide  her  harme,  but  aunfwered  thus  agayne. 
With  heavy  broken  (ighcs,  with  vifage  pale  and  ded  : 
«'  Madame,  the  laft  of  Tybalts  teares  a  great  while  fmce  I  (hed ; 
Whofe  fpring  hath  been  ere  this  fo  laded  out  by  me. 
That  empty  quite  and  raoyfturelcs  1  gcffe  it  now  to  be. 
So  that  my  payned  hart  by  conduytes-of  the  eync 
No  more  henceforth  (as  wont  it  was)  (hall  gufh  forth  dropping  brync. 
The  wofull  mother  knew  not  what  her  daughter  mcnt. 
And  loth  to  vexe  her  chyldc  by  woordes,  her  pate  (he  warcly  bent. 
But  when  from  howre  to  howre,  I'rom  morow  to  the  morow. 
Still  more  and  more  (he  faw  increall  her  daughters  wonted  forrow. 
All  meanes  (he  fought  of  her  and  houfhold  folke  to  know 
The  certain  roote  whereon  her  grecfe  and  booteles  mone  doth  grower 
But  lo,  (he  hath  in  vayne  her  time  and  labor  lore, 
Wherefore  without  all  meafuie  is  her  hart  tormented  fore. 
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And  fith  herfclfe  could  not  fyndc  out  the  caufc  of  care^ 

She  thought  it  good  to  tell  the  fyre  how  ill  this  childe  did  faxc. 

And  when  (he  taw  her  time,  thus  to  her  feere  (he  fayde : 

*'  Syr,  if  you  marke  our  daughter  well,  the  coanteiumce  of  the 

mavdc. 
And  how  (he  fareth  fince  that  Tybalt  unto  death 
Before  h*s  time,  ford  by  his  foe,  did  yeld  his  living  breath. 
Her  face  (hall  fceme  fo  chaunged,  her  doyngcs  eke  io  ftraunge. 
That  you  will  greatly  wonder  at  fo  great  and  fodain  chauoge* 
Not  onely  (he  forbeares  her  meate,  her  drinke  and  fleepe. 
But  now  (he  tendeth  nothing  els  but  to  lament  and  weepe. 
No  greater  joy  hath  (he,  nothing  contents  her  hart 
So  much,  as  in  the  chaumber  clofe  to  (hut  her  felfe  apart : 
Where  fhe  doth  fo  torment  her  poore  affli^ed  myndc. 
That  much  in  daunger  dandes  her  lyfe,  except  fome  help  (he  finde* 
But,  out  alas !  1  fee  not  how  it  may  be  founde, 
UnleflTe  that  fyrft  we  might  fynd  whence  her  forowesthusabonnde. 
For  though  with  bufy  care  I  have  employdc  my  wit. 
And  ufcd  all  the  waycs  1  have  to  learne  the  truth  of  it. 
Neither  extremitie  ne  gentle  meanes  could  boote ; 
She  hydcth  clofe  within  her  breft  her  fecret  forowes  roote* 
This  was  my  fyrft  conceite, — that  all  her  ruth  aro(c 
Out  of  her  coofin  Tybalts  death,  late  (layncof  dedly  foes. 
But  now  my  h?!rt  doth  hold  a  new  repugnant  thought ; 
Somme  greater  thing,  not  Tybalts  death,  this  chaunge  in  her  hath 

wrought. 
Her  ft:lfe  alTurcd  me  that  many  days  agoc 
She  (hed  the  laft  of  Tybalts  teares ;  which  woords  amafd  mc  fo 
'Ihat  I  then  could  not gcffc what  thing  els  might  her greeve : 
But  now  at  length  I  have  bethought  me ;  and  I  do  beleve 
'J'he  only  crop  and  roote  of  all  my  daughters  payne 
Is  grudging  envies  faynt  difcafc ;  perhaps  (he doth  difdayne 
Tx>  fee  in  wedlocke  yoke  the  moft  part  of  her  fecrcs, 
Whilft  only  (he  unmarried  doth  lofe  fo  many  ycres. 
And  more  perchaunce  (he  thinkes  you  mynd  to  kepe  her  fo ; 
"Wherefore  difpayring  doth  (he  weare  her  fclfc  away  with  woe 
Therefore,  deere  Syr,  in  tyme,  take  on  your  daughter  ruth ; 
For  why  ?  a  brickie  thing  is  gh(k,  and  frayle  is  (killeiTe  youth, 
Joyne  her  at  once  to  fomme  in  linke  of  inariage. 
That  may  be  meete  for  our  degree,  and  much  about  her  age  : 
So  (hall  you  bani(h  care  out  ot  your  daughters  breii. 
So  we  her  parentes,  in  our  age,  (hall  live  in  quiet  reft/* 
Whereto  gan  eafely  her  hu(band  to  agree. 
And  to  the  mothers  (kilfuU  talke  thus  ftraightway  aunfwered  he. 
'*  Oft  have  1  thought,  deere  wife,  of  all  thefe  things  ere  this. 
But  evermore  my  mynd  me  gave,  it  (hould  not  be  ami(rf 
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By  farther  leyfure  had  a  hnfband  to  provyde ; 

Scarce  faw  (he  yet  full  fixteen  yercs,— too  yon^  to  be  a  bryde. 

But  fince  her  (late  doth  ftande  on  termes  fo  perilous. 

And  that  a  mayden  daughter  is  a  treafure  daungerous. 

With  fo  great  fpeede  I  will  endeavour  to  procure 

A  hu(band  for  our  daughter  yong,  herficknes  hynt  to  cure^ 

That  you  (hall  reft  content,  fo  warcly  will  I  choofe. 

And  (he  recover  foone  enough  the  time  (he  feemes  to  looie. 

The  whilft  fecke  you  to  leamc,  if  (he  in  any  part 

Already  hath,  unware  to  us,  fixed  her  frcndly  hart ; 

Left  we  have  more  rcfpcft  to  honor  and  to  wclth. 

Then  to  our  daughters  quiet  lyfe,  and  to  her  happy  hclth : 

Whom  I  do  holdas  deere  as  thapple  of  myne  eye. 

And  rather  wi(h  in  poore  eftate  and  daughterles  to  dye. 

Then  leave  my  goodes  and  her  y-thrald  to  fuch  a  one, 

WhofechorliCh  dealing,  (I  once  dead)  (houldbeher  caufeof  mone.*' 

This  pleafant  aunfwer  heard,  the  lady  partes  agayne. 
And  Capilct,  the  maydcns  fyrc,  within  a  day  or  twayne, 
Conferrcth  with  his  frendes  for  mariaec  of  his  daughter. 
And  many  gcntilraen  there  were,  with  bufy  care  that  fought  her ; 
Both,  for  the  madden  was  well-(hapcd,  yong  and  fay  re. 
As  alfo  well  brought  up,  and  wife ;  her  fathers  onely  hcyrc. 
Emong  the  reft  was  one  inflamde  with  her  defyre. 
Who  county  Paris  clecped  was ;  an  earle  he  had  to  fyre. 
Of  all  the  filters  hym  the  father  lyketh  bcft. 
And  eafely  unto  the  earlc  he  maketh  his  behcft. 
Both  of  his  owne  good  will,  and  of  his  frendly  ayde. 
To  win  his  wyfe  unto  his  will,  and  to  perfuade  the  mayde. 
The  wyfe  dyd  joy  to  heare  the  joyful  hulband  fay 
How  happy  hap,  how  meete  a  match,  he  had  found  out  that  day; 
Nc  did  (he  feeke  to  hyde  her  joyes  within  her  hart. 
But  ftraight  (he  hyeth  to  Juliet ;  to  her  (he  lelles,  apart. 
What  happy  talke,  by  meane  of  her,  was  paft  no  rather 
Betwene  tlie  wooing  Paris  and  her  careful  loving  father. 
Theperfon  of  the  man,  the  features  of  his  face. 
His  youthfull  yeres,  his  fayrenes,  and  hixS  port,  and  feemely  grace. 
With  curious  woordes  (he  payntcs  before  her  daughters  eyes. 
And  then  with  ftore  of  vertues  prayfe  (he  heaves  him  to  the  (kyei. 
She  vauntes  his  race,  and  gyfies  that  Fortune  did  him  geve. 
Whereby  (he  fayth,  both  (he  and  hers  in  great  delight  (hall  live. 
When  Juliet  conceved  her  parenies  whole  entent. 
Whereto  both  love  and  reafons  right  forbod  her  to  a(rent. 
Within  herfelfe  (bethought  rather  than  be  forfworne. 
With  horfes  wilde  her  tender  partes  afunder  (hould  be  tornc. 
Not  now,  with  balhful  brow,  in  wonted  wife,  (he  fpake. 
But  with  unwonted  boldnes  ftraight  into  thefe  wordcs  (he  brake  : 
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'*  Madame,  I  marvell  much,  that  you  fo  lavafle  are 
Of  me  your  childe,  your  jewell  once,  your  onely  joy  and  cart. 
As  thus  to  yelde  roe  up  at  pleafure  of  another. 
Before  you  know  if  I  do  lyke  or  els  miflike  my  lover« 
Doo  what  you  lift ;  but  yet  of  this  aflure  you  ftill. 
If  you  do  as  you  fay  you  will,  I  yelde  not  there  untill. 
For  had  I  choyfe  of  twayne,  farre  rather  would  I  choofe 
My  part  of  all  your  goodes  and  eke  my  breath  and  ly  fe  to  loolc» 
Then  graunt  that  he  pofTefsof  me  the  fmalleft  part : 
Fyrtl,  weary  of  my  painefull  lyfc,  my  cares  (hall  kill  my  hart; 
Els  will  I  perce  my  nreft  with  (harpe  and  bloody  knife ; 
And  you,  my  mother^  (hall  becomme  the  murdre(re  of  my  lyfe. 
In  geving  me  to  him  whom  I  necan,  ne  may, 
Ne  ought,  to  love :  wherefore,  on  knees,  deere  mother,  I  you  prqr. 
To  let  me  live  henceforth,  as  I  have  lived  tofore ; 
Ceafc  all  your  troubles  for  my  fake,  and  care  for  me  no  more; 
But  fuffer  Fortune  feerce  to  worke  on  me  her  will. 
In  her  it  lyeth  to  do  me  boote,  in  her  it  lyeth  to  fpilL 
For  whilft  you  for  the  beft  defyre  to  place  me  fo. 
You  haft  away  my  lingring  death,  and  double  all  my  woe.*' 

So  deepe  this  aunfwere  made  the  forrowes  downe  to  finke 
Into  the  mothers  breft,  that  ftie  ne  knoweth  what  to  thinke 
Of  thefe  her  daughters  woords,  but  all  appalde  (he  ftandes. 
And  up  unto  the  heavens  (he  throwes  her  wondring  head  and  hand«ib 
And,  nigh  befydc  her  felfe,  her  hu(band  hath  (he  fought; 
She  telles  him  all ;  (he  doth  forget  ne  yet  (he  hydeth  ought.  ■ 
The  tefty  old  man,  wroth,  difdainfull  without  meafure, 
Sendes  forth  his  folke  in  hafte  for  her,  and  byds  them  take  no  Iqr* 

furc; 
Ne  on  her  tears  or  plaint  at  all  to  have  remorfe. 
But,  ii  they  cannot  with  her  will,  to  bring  the  mayde  perforce. 
The  mc(rage  heard,  they  part,  to  fetch  that  they  muft  let. 
And  willingly  with  them  walkes  forth  obedient  Juliet. 
Arrived  in  the  place,  when  (he  her  father  faw. 
Of  whom,  as  much  as  duety  would,  the  daughter  ftoode  in  awt. 
The  fervantes  fent  away  (the  mother  thought  it  meete). 
The  wofull  daughter  all  bewept  fell  groveling  at  his  feete. 
Which  (he  doth  wa(h  with  teares  as  me  thus  groveling  lyes ; 
So  faft  and  eke  fo  plenteoufly  diftill  they  from  her  eyes : 
When  (he  to  call  for  grace  her  mouth  doth  thinke  to  open, 
Muet  (he  is ;  for  fighes  and  fobs  her  fcarefull  talke  have  broken. 
The  fyre,  whofe  fwelling  wroth  her  teares  could  not  aflwags^ 
With  fiery  eyen,  and  (karlet  cheekes,  thus  fpake  her  in  his  rage 
(Whilft  ruthfully  ftood  by  the  maydens  mother  mylde) : 
**  Liften  (quoth  he)  unthankfull  and  thou  difobeiiept  childe; 
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Haft  thou  fo  foonelet  flip  out  of  thy  mynde  the  woord. 

That  thou  fo  often  times  haft  heard  rehearfed  at  my  booid  ? 

How  much  the  Romayne  youth  of  parcntes  ftoode  in  awe. 

And  eke  what  powre  upon  theyr  feede  the  parentes  had  by  lawc  ? 

Whom  they  not  onely  might  pledge,  alienate,  and  fell, 

(When  fo  they  ftoode  in  neede)  but  more,  if  children  did  rebel!. 

The  parentes  had  the  powre  of  lyfe  and  fodayn  death. 

What  if  thofc  good  men  (hould  agayne  rcceve  the  livine  breth  ? 

In  how  ftraight  bondes  would  they  thy  ftubborne  body  bynde  f 

What  weapons  would  they  feeke  for  thee  ?  what  torments  would 

they  fynde. 
To  chaften,  if  they  faw  the  lewdne&  of  thy  lyie. 
Thy  great  unthankfulnes  to  me,  and  ihamefuU  ftardy  ftryfe  ? 
Such  eare  thy  mother  had,  fo  deere  thou  wert  to  mee. 
That  I  with  long  and  eameft  fute  prbvyded  have  for  thee 
One  of  the  greateft  lordes  that  wonnes  about  this  towne. 
And  for  hb  many  vertues  fake  a  man  of  great  renowne. 
Of  whom  both  thou  and  I  unworthy  are  too  much. 
So  rich  ere  long  he  (hal  be  left,  his  fathers  welth  is  fuch. 
Such  is  the  noblenes  and  honor  of  the  race 
From  whence  his  father  came :  and  yet  thou  playeft  in  this  cafe 
The  dainty  foole  and  ftubborne  gyrle ;  for  want  of  fldll 
Thou  doft  refufe  thy  oftered  weale,  and  difobey  my  will. 
Even  by  his  ftrength  I  fweare,  that  fyrft  did  geve  me  lyfe. 
And  gave  me  in  my  youth  the  ftrength  to  get  thee  on  my  wyfe, 
Onleffe  by  Wenfday  next  thou  bend  as  I  am  bent. 
And  at  our  caftle  cald  Freetowne  thou  freely  do  aifent 
To  Countie  Paris  fute,  and  promife  to  agree 
To  whatfoevcr  then  ftiall  paffe  twixt  him,  my  wife,  and  me. 
Not  only  will  I  geve  all  that  I  have  away 
From  thee,  to  thofe  that  (hall  me  love,  me  honor,  and  obay. 
But  alfo  to  fo  clofe  and  to  fo  hard  a  gayle 
I  ihall  thee  wed,  for  all  thy  life,  that  fure  thou  Ihalt  not  fayle 
A  thoufand  times  a  day  to  wifhe  for  fodayn  death. 
And  curfethe  day  and  how  re  when  fy  rit  thy  lunges  did  geve  thee 

breath. 
Advife  thee  well,  and  fay  that  thou  are  warned  now. 
And  thinke  not  that  I  fpeake  in  fporte,  or  mynde  to  break  my  vowe. 
For  were  it  not  that  I  to  Counte  Paris  gave 
My  fayth,  which  I  muft  keepe  unfalft,  my  honor  fo  to  fave. 
Ere  thou  go  hence,  my  felfe  would  fee  thee  chaftned  fo. 
That  thou  (houldft  once  for  all  be  taught  thy  dutie  how  to  knowe ; 
And  what  revenge  of  olde  the  angry  fyrcs  did  fynde 
Agaynft  they  re  children  that  rebeld,and  Ihcwd  them  felfe  unkindc." 

Thefe  fayde,  the  olde  man  ftraight  is  gone  in  hafte  away; 
Ne  for  his  daughters  aunfwere  would  the  tefty  father  ftay. 
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And  after  him  his  wyfe  doth  follow  out  of  doore. 
And  there  they  leave  theyr  chidden  childe  kneeling  upon  the  floore. 
Then  (he  that  oft  had  feene  the  fury  of  her  fyre. 
Dreading  what  might  come  of  hb  rage,  nould  farther  ftyrre  his  yre. 
Unto  her  chaumber  the  withdrew  her  felfe  aparte. 
Where  fl>e  was  wonted  to  unlode  the  forowes  of  her  hart. 
There  did  (he  not  fo  much  bufy  her  eyes  in  fleping. 
As  (oYcrprcft  with  redles  thoughts)  in  piteous  oootelefs  weeping. 
The  faft  falling  of  teares  make  not  her  teares  decreafe^ 
Ke,  by  the  powring  forth  of  plavnt>  the  caufe  of  plaint  to  ceafe. 
So  that  to  thend  the  mone  and  (orow  may  decaye. 
The  beft  is  that  (he  feeke  fomme  meane  to  take  the  caufe  away. 
Her  wenr  bed  fattyme  the  woful  wight  forfakes. 
And  to  iaint  Frauncis  church,  to  roalTe,  her  way  devoutly  takes. 
The  fryer  forth  is  calde ;  (he  prayes  him  heare  her  (hrift ; 
Devotion  is  in  fo  yong  yeres  a  rare  and  pretious/gyft. 
When  on  her  tender  knees  the  daynty  lady  kneeles. 
In  mynde  to  powre  foorth  all  the  grcefe  that  inwardly  (he  feelet. 
With  fighes  and  falted  teares  her  (hriving  doth  beginne. 
For  (he  of  heaped  forowes  hath  to  fpeake,  and  not  of  finne. 
Her  voyce  witn  piteous  playnt  was  made  already  horce. 
And  hafty  fobs,  when  (he  would  fpeake,  brake  of  hei^  woordes  per- 
force. 
But  as  (he  may,  peace  meale,  (he  powreth  in  his  lappe 
The  manage  newes,  a  mifchefe  new,  prepared  by  milhappe ; 
Her  parentes  promife  erft  to  Counte  Paris  pa(^. 
Her  fathers  threats  (he  telleth  him,  and  thus  concludes  at  laft : 
**  Once  was  I  wedded  well,  ne  will  I  wed  againe; 
For  fince  I  know  I  may  not  be  the  wedded  wyfe  of  twaine, 
(For  I  am  bound  to  have  one  God,  one  fayth,  one  make,) 
My  purpofe  is  as  foone  as  I  (hall  hence  my  jorney  take. 
With  thefe  two  handcs,  which  joynde  unto  the  heavens  I  ftretch^ 
The  hafty  death  which  I  defy  re,  unto  my  felfc  to  reach. 
This  day,  O  Romeus,  this  day,  thy  wofull  wife 
Will  bring  the  end  of  all  her  cares  by  ending  carefull  lyfe. 
So  my  departed  fprite  (hall  witnes  to  the  (kye. 
And  eke  my  blood  unto  the  earth  beare  record,  how  that  I 
Have  kept  my  fayth  unbroke,  ftedfaft  unto  my  frend." 

When  thys  her  heavy  tale  was  told,  her  vowe  eke  at  an  ende» 
Her  gafing  here  and  there,  her  feerce  and  (laring  looke. 
Did  witnes  that  fome  lewd  attempt  her  hart  had  undertooke. 
Whereat  the  fryer  aftonde,  and  gaftfully  afrayde 
Left  (he  by  dede  perfourme  her  woord,  thus  much  to  her  he  fayde  t 
**  Ah !  Lady  Juliet,  what  nede  the  wordes  you  fpake  ? 
I  pray  you,  graunt  me  one  requeft,  for  ble(red  Maries  fake. 
Meafurc/omewhat  your  greefe,  hold  here  a  while  your  peace, 
Whilft  I  bethinka  me  of  your  cafe,  your  plaint  and  forowes  ceafe. 
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Such  comfort  will  I  jjcvc  you,  ere  you  part  from  hence. 

And  for  thaflaulcs  of  Fortunes  yre  prepare  fo  furc  ddfence^ 

So  holefome  falve  will  I  for  your  afflidions  fynde. 

That  you  Ihall  hence  depart  againe  with  well  contented  mynde." 

His  wordes  have  chafed  ftraight  out  of  her  hart  defpayre. 

Her  blacke  and  ougly  dredfuU  thoughts  by  hope  are  waxen  fayre* 

So  fryer  Lawrence  now  hath  left  her  there  alone. 

And  be  oat  of  the  church  in  hafte  is  to  the  chaumber  gonne ; 

Where  fundry  though tes  within  his  carefull  head  aryfe; 

The  old  mans  forefight  divers  doutes  hath  fet  before  his  eyes* 

His  confcience  one  while  condemns  it  for  a  finne 

To  let  her  take  Paris  to  fpoufe,  fince  he  him  felfe  bath  byn 

Thechefeft  cnufe  that  (he  unknown  to  father  or  mother. 

Nor  five  monthes  pail,  in  that  felfe  place  was  wedded  to  another. 

An  other  while  an  hugy  heape  of  daungers  dred 

His  reftles  thou  eh  ts  hath  heaped  up  within  his  troubled  hed* 

Even  of  itfclfe  tnattempte  he  judgcth  perilous ; 

The  execution  eke  he  deraes  lo  much  more  dauneerous. 

That  to  a  womans  grace  he  mull  him  felfe  commit. 

That  yong  is,  fimple  and  unware,  for  waighty  affayres  unfit. 

For,  if  (he  fayle  in  ought,  the  matter  pubh(hcd. 

Both  (he  and  Romeus  were  undonne,  him  felfe  eke  puni(hed. 

When  too  and  fro  in  mynde  he  dyvers  thoughts  had  caft. 

With  tender  pity  and  with  ruth  his  hart  was  wonne  at  lail ; 

He  thought  he  rather  would  in  hawrd  fet  his  fame. 

Then  fufer  fuch  adultery.     Rcfolving  on  the  (hme. 

Out  of  his  clofet  ftraight  he  tooke  a  little  glaffe,     . 

And  then  with  double  haft  retornde  where  woful  Juliet  was ; 

Whom  he  hath  found  wel  nigh  in  traunce,  fcarce  drawing  breath. 

Attending  ftill  to  heare  the  newcs  of  lyfe  or  els  of  death. 

Of  whom  he  did  enquire  of  the  appoynte^i  day  ; 

'*  On  Wcnfday  next,  (quoth  Juliet)  fo  doth  my  father  fay, 

I  muft  geve  my  confent ;  but,  as  I  do^ remember, 

The  folcmne  day  of  mariage  is  the  tenth  day  of  September.*' 

•*  Deere  daughter,  (quoth  the  fryer)  of  good  checre  fee  thou  be. 

For  loe !  faind  Frauncis  of  his  grace  hath  fhewde  a  way  to  me, 

Ey  wiiich  I  may  both  thee  and  Romeus  together. 

Out  of  the  bondage  which  ycu  feare,  affiircdly  deliver. 

Ev  en  from  the  holy  font  thy  hufband  have  I  knowne. 

And,  fince  he  grew  in  yeres,  have  kept  his  counfels  as  myne  ownc 

For  from  his  youth  he  would  unfold  to  me  his  hart. 

And  often  have  I  cured  him  ofanguifh  and  of  fmart: 

I  knowe  that  by  defert  his  frendlhip  I  have  wonne. 

And  Iijm  do  holde  as  deere,  as  if  he  were  my  propre  fonne. 

Whcrcf.uc  my  frendlv  hart  can  not  abydc  that  he 

Should  wrongfully  in  oughte  be  harmdc,  if  that  it  lay  in  me 
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To  right  or  to  revenge  the  wrong  by  my  advife. 

Or  timely  to  prevent  the  fame  in  any  other  wife. 

And  fith  thou  art  his  wyfe,  thee  am  I  bound  to  love. 

For  Romeus  friendfhip  fake,  and  feeke  thy  anguifh  to  remove. 

And  dredful  torments,  which  thy  hart  befegen  rounde ; 

Wherefore,  my  dau|;hter,  geve  good  care  unto  my  counfels  founde* 

Forget  not  what  I  fiy,  ne  tell  it  any  wight. 

Not  to  the  nurce  thou  trufteft  fo,  as  Romeus  is  thy  knieht. 

For  on  this  thrced  doth  hang  thy  death  and  eke  thy  life. 

My  fame  or  (hame,  his  weale  or  woe  that  chofe  thee  to  his  wyfc. 

Thotr  art  not  ignorant,  becaufe  of  fuch  renowne 

As  every  where  is  fpred  of  me,  but  chefely  in  this  towne. 

That  in  my  yoothfoll  dayes  abrode  I  travayled. 

Through  every  lande  found  out  by  men,  by  men  inhabited; 

So  twenty  yeres  from  home,  in  landes  unknowne  a  gcft, 

I  never  gave  my  weary  limmes  long  time  of  ouiet  red. 

But,  in  the  defert  woodcs,  to  beaftes  of  cruel!  kinde. 

Or  on  the  feas  to  drenching  waves,  at  pleafure  of  the  winde, 

I  have  committed  them,  to  ruth  of  rovers  hand. 

And  to  a  thoufand  daungcrs  more,  by  water  and  by  lande. 

But  not,  in  vayne,  my  childe,  hath  all  my  wandring  byn ; 

Befide  the  great  contentednes  my  fprete  abydeth  in. 

That  by  the  pleafant  thought  of  paflcd  thinges  doth  grow. 

One  private  frute  more  have  I  pluckd,  which  thou  (halt  (hortly  know; 

What  force  the  ftones,  the  plants,  and  metals  have  to  worke. 

And  divers  other  thinges  that  in  the  bowels  of  earth  do  loorke. 

With  care  I  have  fought  out,  with  paync  I  did  them  prove ; 

With  them  eke  can  1  helpe  my  felfe  at  times  of  my  behove, 

(Although  the  fcience  be  againft  the  lawes  of  men) 

When  fodayn  daunger  forceth  me ;  but  yet  mod  cheefly  whea 

The  worke  to  doe' is  lead  difpleadne  unto  God 

{Not  helping  to  do  any  £n  that  wrdcefuU  Jove  forbode.) 
>br  fmce  in  lyfe  no  hope  of  lon^  abode  I  have. 
But  now  am  comme  unto  the  bnnke  of  my  appoynted  grave. 
And  that  my  death  drawes  nere,  whofe  (Iripe  I  may  not  fhonne. 
But  (hall  be  calde  to  make  account  of  all  that  I  have  donne. 
Now  ought  I  from  henceforth  more  depely  print  in  mynde 
The  judgment  of  the  Lord,  then  when  youthes  folly  made  roe  blynde ; 
When  love  and  fond  defy  re  were  boy  ling  in  my  breft. 
Whence  hope  and  dred  by  driving  thoughts  had  banidid  frendly  re& 
KiM)w  therefore,  daughter,  that  with  other  gyftcs  which  I 
Have  well  attained  to,  by  grace  and  &vour  of  the  Ikye, 
Long  fince  I  did  finde  out,  and  yet  the  wav  I  knowe. 
Of  certain  rootes  and  favory  herbcs  to  make  a  kynd  of  do  we. 
Which  baked  hard,  and  bet  into  a  powder  fyne. 
And  dranke  with  conduite  water,  or  with  any  kynd  of  wine, 
7 
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It  doth  in  halfe  an  howre  aftonc  the  taker  fo. 

And  maftreth  all  his  fences,  that  he  feeleth  wcale  nor  woe: 

And  fo  it  buricth  ijp  the  fprite  and  living  breath. 

That  even  the  Ikilful  leche  would  fay,  that  he  is  flayne  by  deatlu 

One  vertue  more  it  hath,  as  marvelous  as  this ; 

The  taker,  by  receiving  it,  at  all  not  greeved  is ; 

But  painelefs  as  a  man  that  thinketh  nought  at  all. 

Into  a  fweete  and  quiet  flepe  immediately  doth  fijl ; 

From  which,  according  to  the  quantitie  hc.taketh. 

Longer  or  (hortcr  is  the  time  before  the  flcper  waketh  : 

And  thence  (thcflfcft  once  wrought)  againe  it  doth  reftore 

Him  that  receaved  unto  the  ftate  wherein  he  was  before. 

Wherefore,  marke  well  the  ctide  of  this  my  tale  begonne. 

And  thereby  leame  what  is  by  thee  hereafter  to  be  donne. 

Caft  of  from  thee  at  once  the  weede  of  woroanni(h  dread. 

With  manly  courage  arrae  thyfclfe  from  heelc  unto  the  head ; 

For  onely  on  the  feare  or  boldnes  of  thy  breft 

The  happy  happe  or  yll  mifhappe  of  thy  afFayre  doth  reft. 

Rcccve  tnis  vyoll  fmall  and  kcpe  it  as  thine  eye ; 

And  on  the  marriage  day,  before  the  funne  doe  cleare  the  fkye. 

Fill  it  with  water  full  up  to  the  very  brim. 

Then  drink  it  of,  and  thou  (halt  feele  throughout  eche  vayne  and 

lym 
A  pleafant  flumber  flyde,  and  quite  difpred  at  length 
On  all  thy  partes,  from  ever>'  part  rcve  all  thy  kindly  ftrength  ; 
Wiihouten  moving  thus  thy  ydle  partes  (hall  reft. 
No  pulfe  (hall  goe,  ne  hart  once  bcate  within  thy  hollow  breft. 
But  thou  (halt  lye  as  (he  that  dyeth  in  a  traunce : 
Thy  kinfmen  and  thy  trulty  frendes  (hall  wayle  the  fodayne  chaance ; 
The  corps  then  will  they  bring  to  grave  in  this  churcheyarde. 
Where  thy  forefathers  long  agoe  a  coftly  tombe  preparde. 
Both  for  them  felfe  and  eke  for  thofe  that  (hould  come  after, 
(Both  dcpc  it  is,  and  long  and  large)  where  thou  (halt  reft,  my 

daughter, 
Till  I  to  Mantua  fcnde  for  Romeus,  thy  knight ; 
Out  of  the  lombe  both  he  and  I  will  take  thee  forth  that  night. 
And  when  out  of  thy  (lepe  thou  (halt  awake  agayne. 
Then  may 'ft  thou  goe  with  him  from  hence;  and,  healed  of  thy 

payne. 
In  Mantua  lead  with  him  unknowne  a  pleafant  lyfe ; 
And  yet  perhaps  in  tyme  to  comme,  when  ceafc  (hall  all  the  ftrj'fe. 
And  that  the  peace  is  made  twixt  Romeus  and  his  foes. 
My  felfe  may  finde  fo  fit  a  time  thefe  fccretcs  to  difclofe. 
Both  to  my  prayfe,  and  to  thy  tender  parcntes  joy. 
That  dangcrlcs,  without  reprochc,  thou  (halt  thy  love  enjoy," 
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When  of  his  ikilfull  tale  the  fryer  had  made  an  ende.      ■* 
To  which  our  Juliet  fo  well  her  care  and  wits  did  bend. 
That  fhe  hath  heard  it  all  and  hath  forgotten  nought , 
Her  fainting  hart  was  comforted  with  hope  and  pleafant  thought. 
And  then  to  him  (he  fayd — '*  Doubt  not  but  that  I  will 
With  ftout  and  unapaoled  hart  your  happy  heft  fulfilL 
Yea,  if  I  wift  it  were  a  venemous  dedly  drinke. 
Rather  would  I  that  through  my  tfarote  the  certaine  bane  fhould 

finke. 
Then  I,  not  drinking  it,  into  his  handes  ihould  fall. 
That  hath  no  part  of  roe  as  yet,  ne  ought  to  have  at  alU 
Much  more  I  ought  with  bold  and  with  a  willing  hart 
To  greateft  daungcr  yeld  my  felfe,  and  to  the  dedly  fmart. 
To  come  to  him  on  whom  my  life  doth  wholly  ftay. 
That  is  my  onely  harts  delight,  and  fohe  (hall  be  aye." 
Then  goe,  quoth  he,  my  childe,  I  pray  that  God  on  hye 
Dired^  thy  foote,  and  by  thy  hand  upon  the  way  thee  gyc. 
God  graunt  he  fo  confirme  in  thee  thy  prefent  will. 
That  no  inconftant  toy  thee  let  thy  promife  to  fulfill." 

A  thoufand  thankes  and  more  our  Juliet  gave  the  frier. 
And  homeward  to  her  fathers  houfe  joyfuU  Ihe  doth  retyrc ; 
And  as  with  ftately  ^ate  (he  paifed  through  the  ftreate. 
She  faw  her  mother  in  the  doore,  that  with  her  there  would  mcete. 
In  mynde  to  aflce  if  ihe  her  purpofe  yet  dyd  hold. 
In  mynde  alfo,  apart  twixt  them,  her  duety  to  have  tolde; 
Wherefore  with  pleafant  face,  and  with  her  wonted  cherc. 
As  foone  as  (he  was  unto  her  approched  fumwhat  nere. 
Before  the  mother  fpake,  thus  did  (he  fyrft  begyn : 
**  Madame,  at  fain^t  Frauncis  churche  have  1  this  morning  byn. 
Where  I  did  make  abode  a  longer  while,  percafe. 
Then  dewty  would ;  yet  have  I  not  been  abfent  from  this  place 
So  long  a  while,  without  a  ereat  and  juft  caufe  why ; 
This  frute  have  I  rcceaved  there ; — my  hart,  erft  lykc  to  dye. 
Is  now  revived  agayne,  and  my  affli(itcd  breft, 
Releafed  from  affliction,  reitored  is  to  red ! 
For  lo !  my  troubled  goft,  alas  too  fore  difeafde 
By  goftly  counfell  and  advife  hath  fryer  Lawrence  eafde; 
To  whom  I  dyd  at  large  difcourfe  my  former  lyfc. 
And  in  confeflion  did  1  tell  of  all  our  palFed  ftryfe : 
Of  Counte  Paris  futc,  and  how  my  lord,  my  fvrc. 
By  my  ungrate  and  ftubborne  ftryfe  I  ftyrred  unto  yre ; 
But  k),  the  holy  fryer  hath  by  his  goftly  lore 
Made  me  another  woman  now  than  I  had  been  before. 
By  ftrength  of  argumentes  he  charged  fo  my  mynde. 
That,  though  I  fought,  no  fure  defence  my  fearching  thought  coaU 

finde. 
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So  forced  I  was  at  length  to  yeld  up  witles  wlll^ 
And  promift  to  be  ordered  by  the  fiyers  prayfed  dull. 
Wherefore,  albeit  I  had  rafhely.  longbefore» 
The  bed  and  ry tes  of  mariage  for  many  yeres  fbrfvrore. 
Yet  mother,  now  behold  yoor  daughter  at  your  will. 
Ready,  if  you  commaunde  h^r  aught,  your  pleafure  to  fulfill* 
Wherefore  in  humble  wife,  dere  madiam,  I  you  pray^ 
To  go  unto  my  lord  and  fyre,  withoutcn  long  delay ; 
Of  him  fyrft  pardon  crave  of  Suites  already  paft. 
And  (hew  him,  if  it  pleafeth  you,  his  child  is  now  at  laft 
Obedient  to  his  juft  and  to  his  ikilfull  heft. 
And  that  I  will,  God  lendeth  lyfe,  on  Wenfday  next»  be  preft 
To  wayte  on  him  and  you,  unto  thappoynted  place. 
Where  I  will,  in  your  hearing,  and  before  my  hthm  face» 
Unto  the  Counte  geve  my  fay th  and  whole  aflent. 
And  take  him  for  my  lord  and  fpoufe ;  thus  fully  am  I  bent ; 
And  that  out  of  your  roynde  I  may  remove  all  doute. 
Unto  my  clofet  fare  I  now,  to  fearche  and  to  choofe  out 
The  braveft  garmentes  and  the  richeft  jewels  there. 
Which,  better  him  to  pleafe,  I  mynde  on  Wenfday  next  to  weare; 
For  if  I  did  excel!  the  famous  Grecian  rape. 
Yet  might  attyrc  helpe  to  amende  my  bewty  and  my  (hape.** 
The  fimple  mother  was  rapt  into  great  delight ; 
Not  halfe  a  word  could  (he  bring  forth,  but  in  this  joyfull  plight 
With  nimble  foote  (he  ran,  and  with  unwonted  pace. 
Unto  her  penfive  hufband,  and  to  him  with  plealant  face 
She  f olde  what  (he  had  heard,  and  orayfeth  much  the  fryer ; 
And  joyfull  teares  rannc  downc  the  cheekes  of  thb  gray-berdod  fycr. 
With  hands  and  eyes  heaved-up  he  thankes  God  in  his  hart. 
And  then  he  fayth  :  "  This  is  not,  wyfe,  the  fryers  firft  defart; 
Oft  hath  he  (howde  to  us  great  frendfhip  heretofore. 
By  helping  us  at  nedefiill  times  with  wifdomes  pretious  lore. 
In  all  our  common  weale  fcarce  one  is  to  be  fbunde 
But  is,  for  fommc  good  tome,  unto  this  holy  father  bounde. 
Oh  that  the  thyrd  part  of  my  goodes  (I  doe  not  fayne) 
But  twenty  of  his  pa(red  yeres  might  purchafe  him  agayne! 
So  much  in  rccompence  of  frend(hip  would  I  geve. 
So  much,  in  fayth,  his  extreme  age  my  frendly  hart  doth  greeve.'* 
Thefe  faid,  the  glad  old  man  from  home  goeth  ftraight  abrode^ 
And  to  the  (lately  palace  hyeth  where  Paris  made  abode ; 
Whom  he  defyrcs  to  be  on  Wenfday  next  hiseeaft. 
At  Freetowne,  where  he  myndes  to  make  for  him  acofUy  feaft. 
But  Ice,  the  carle  faith,  fuch  feafting  were  but  loft. 
And  counfels  him  till  manage  time  to  fpare  fo  great  a  coft. 
For  then  he  knoweth  well  the  charges  will  be  great ; 
The  whilft,  hi:>  hart  defyreth  ftill  her  fight,  and  not  hit  mcate* 
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He  cniTCSof  Capilet  that  he  may  ftraight  got  fee 

Fayrc  Juliet ;  whcrto  he  doth  right  willingly  agree. 

The  mother,  warade  before,  her  daughter  doth  prepare ; 

She  warneth  and  (he  chargeth  her  that  in  no  wyfe  fhe  fpare 

Her  courteous  fpeche,  her  pleafanc  lookes,  and  commely  grace* 

But  tiberally  to  geve  them  foorth  when  Paris  comes  iil  place ; 

Which  (he  as  cunningly  could  fet  forth  to  the  (hew. 

As  cunning  craftfman  to  the  fale  do  fet  they r  wares  on  rew  ;• 

That  ere  the  County  dyd  out  of  her  fight  depart. 

So  fecretly  unwares  to  him  (he  (bde  away  his  hart. 

That  of  his  lyfe  and  death  the  wily  wench  hath  powre ; 

And  now  his  longing  hart  thinkes  lone  for  theyr  appoynted  howre. 

And  with  importune  fute  the  parents  doth  he  pray 

The  wedlocke  knot  to  knit  foone  up,  and  haft  the  mariageday. 

The  woer  hath  paft  forth  the  fyrft  day  in  this  fort. 
And  many  other  more  then  this,  in  pleafure  and  difport. 
At  length  the  wi(hed  time  of  long  hoped  delight 
(As  Paris  thought)  drew  nere ;  but  nere  approched  heavy  plight. 
Agaynft  the  brydall  day  the  parentes  did  prepare 
Such  rich  attyre,  fuch  furniture,  fuch  ftore  of  dainty  (m,    ^ 
That  they  which  did  behold  the  fame  the  night  before. 
Did  thinke  and  fay,  a  man  could  fcarcely  wifh  for  any  more. 
Nothing  did  feeme  to  deere;  the  deereft  thinges  were  bought; 
And,  as  the  written  (lory  fayth,  in  dede  there  wanted  nought. 
That  longd  to  his  degree,  and  hoiior  of  his  ftocke ; 
But  Juliet,  the  whilft,  her  thoughts  within  her  breft  did  locke; 
Even  from  the  trufty  nurce,  whofe  fecretnes  was  tride* 
The  fecret  coonfell  of  her  hart  the  nurce-childe  feekes  to  hyde. 
For  fith,  to  mocke  her  dame,  (he  did  not  fticke  to  lye. 
She  thought  no  finne  with  (hew  of  truth  to  blear  her  nnrces  eye. 
In  chaumber  fecretly  the  tale  (he  gan  renew. 
That  at  the  dpore  (he  told  her  dame,  as  though  it  had  been  treir. 
The  flattring  nurce  dyd  prayfe  the  fryer  for  his  (kill. 
And  faid  that  (he  had  done  right  well  by  wit  to  order  will. 
She  fetteth  forth  at  large  the  fathers  furious  rage. 
And  eke  (he  prayfeth  much  to  her  the  fecond  marriage ; 
And  County  Paris  now  (he  prayfeth  ten  times  more. 
By  wron2,  then  (he  her  felfe  by  right  had  Romeus  prayfde  before. 
Paris  (hall  dwell  there  ftill,  Romeus  (hall  not  retourne ; 
What  (hall  it  boote  her  all  her  lyfe  to  langui(he  ftill  and  moume. 
The  pleafures  paft  before  (he  muft  account  as  gayne ; 
But  if  he  doe  retome — what  then  ? — for  one  ftie  (hall  have  twayne» 
The  one  (hall  ufe  her  as  his  lawful  wedded  wyfe ; 
In  wanton  love  with  equal  joy  the  other  leade  his  lyfe; 
And  beft  (hall  (he  be  fped  of  any  towiu(h  dame. 
Of  huft>aBd  1^  of  paramour  to  fynde  her  chaonge  of  game* 
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Thefe  words  and  like  the  narce  did  fpeake,  in  hope  to  pleafe^ 

But  greatly  did  thefe  wicked  wordesthe  ladies  mynde  oifeafe; 

But  ay  (he  hid  her  wrath»  and  Teemed  well  content. 

When  dayly  dyd  the  naughty  nurce  new  argomentes  inveoc 

But  when  the  bryde  perceved  her  howre  aproched  nere« 

She  fought,  the  beft  (he  could,  to  fayne,  and  temperd  fo  her  cheeie. 

That  by  her  outward  looke  no  living  wight  could  gefle 

Her  inward  woe ;  and  yet  anew  renewde  is  her  diftrefie* 

Unto  her  chaumher  doth  the  penfive  wight  repayre. 

And  in  her  hand  a  percher  light  the  nurce  beares  up  the  ftayre. 

In  Juliets  chaumber  was  her  wonted  ufe  to  lye ; 

Wherefore  her  miftres,  dreading  that  (he  (hould  her  work  deicrye. 

As  foone  as  (he  began  her  pallet  to  unfold. 

Thinking  to  lye  that  night  where  (he  was  wont  to  lye  of  olde. 

Doth  gently  pray  her  feeke  her  lodging  fome  where  els ; 

And,  kfl  tne  crafty  (hould  fufpe^,  a  ready  reafon  telles. 

"  Dere  frend,  quoth  (he,  you  knowe,  toroorow  is  the  day 

Of  new  contrad ;  wherefore,  this  night,  my  purpo(e  is  to  pny 

Unto  the  heavenly  myndes  that  dwell  above  the  (kyes. 

And  order  all  the  courfe  of  thinges  as  they  can  beft  devyfcp 

That  they  fo  fmyle  upon  the  doinges  of  tomorow. 

That  all  the  remnant  of  my  lyfe  may  be  exempt  from  (brow  t 

Wherefore^  I  pray  you,  leave  me  here  alone  tnis  night. 

But  fee  that  you  tomorow  comme  before  the  dawning  light. 

For  you  muft  coorle  my  heare,  and  fet  on  my  attyre;  '— 

And  eafely  the  loving  nurce  did  yelde  to  her  defyre. 

For  (he  within  her  hed  dyd  caft  before  no  doute ; 

She  little  knew  the  clofe  attempt  her  nurce-child  went  about. 

The  nurce  departed  once,  the  chamber  doore  (hut  clofe^ 
A(rured  that  no  living  wight  her  doing  might  difciofe. 
She  powred  forth  into  the  vyoll  of  the  fryer. 
Water,  out  of  a  (ilver  ewer,  that  on  the  boorde  ftoode  by  her. 
The  (lepy  mixture  made,  fay  re  Juliet  doth  it  hyde 
Under  her  bolfter  foft,  and  fo  unto  her  bed  (he  hyed : 
Where  divers  novel  thoughts  arife  within  her  hed. 
And  (be  is  fo  invironed  about  with  deadly  dred. 
That  what  before  (he  had  refolved  undoubtedly 
That  fame  (he  calleth  into  doute :  and  lying  doutefuUy 
Whilft  honeft  love  did  ftrive  with  dred  of  dedly  payne. 
With  handes  y-wrong,  and  weeping  eyes,  thus  gan  (he  to  complaine : 
•«  What,  is  there  any  one,  benech  the  heavens  hye. 
So  much  unfortunate  as  I  ?  fo  much  pad  hope  as  I  ? 
What,  am  I  not  my  fel(c,  of  all  that  yet  were  borne. 
The  depeft  drenched  in  difpayre,  and  moft  in  Fortunes  (korne  t 
For  loe  the  world  for  me  hath  nothing  els  to  finde, 
Bedde  n:u(hap  and  wretchednes  and  angui(h  of  the  mynde ; 
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Since  that  the  cniell  caofe  of  1117  nnhafniiet 

Hath  put  me  to  this  Codxync  plonge,  and  broaght  to  fuch  diftrea* 

As,  to  the  end  I  may  my  name  and  confcience  favei 

1  muil  deVowre  the  mixed  drinke  that  by  me  here  I  have, 

Whofe  working  and  whofe  force  as  yet  I  do  not  know.—** 

And  of  this  piteous  plaint  began  an  other  doute  to  growe  i 

"  What  do  I  know  (quoth  fhe)  if  that  this  powder  (hall 

Sooner  or  later  then  it  (hould  or  elt  not  woorke  at  all  ? 

And  then  my  craft  defcryde  as  open  as  the  day, 

^e  peoples  tale  and  lauehing  ftocke  (hall  I  remayne  (ot  aye^ 

And  what  know  I,  quoth  (he,  if  ierpentes  odious. 

And  other  beaftes  and  wormes  that  are  of  nature  yenomons. 

That  wonted  are  to  lurke  in  darke  caves  under  grounde, 

Andbommonly,  as  I  have  heard,  in  dead  mens  tombes  arc  founds 

Shall  harme  me,  yea  or  nay,  where  I  (hall  lye  as  ded  ?— 

Or  how  (hall  I  that  alway  have  in  fo  frdhe  ayrebeen  bred^ 

Endure  the  loathfone  ftinke  of  fuch  an  heaped  ftoic 

Ofcarcafes,  not  yet  confumde,  and  bones  that  long  befoie 

Intombed  were,  where  I  my  fleping  place  (ball  have. 

Where  all  my  anccftors  do  rdl,  my  kindreds  common  gfave  I 

Shall  not  the  fryer  and  my  Romeus,  when  they  come, 

tynd  me,  if  I  awake  before,  y-ftified  in  the  tombe  ^' 

And  whilft  (he  in  thefe  thoughts  doth  dwell  fomwhat  too  knif. 
The  force  of  her  vmagining  anon  doth  waxe  fo  ftrong. 
That  (he  furmifde  (he  faw,  out  of  the  hollow  vaulte, 
A  grifly  thine  to  looke  upon»  the  carisas  of  Tvbalt  i 
Right  in  the  iclfo  fame  fort  that  (he  few  dayes  oefore 
tiSd,  feene  him  in  his  blood  embrewed,  to  death  eke  woondd 

fore. 
And  then  when  (he  agayne  within  her  felfe  had  wayde 
That  quicke  (he  (hoiud  be  buried  there,  and  by  his  fide  be  Iqrdc^ 
All  comfortles,  for  (he  (hall  living  foere  have  nono» 
But  many  a  rotten  caikas,  and  fu&  many  a  naked  bone ; 
Her  daynty  tender  partes  gan  (hever  all  for  dred. 
Her  golden  heares  did  ftamle  upriaht  upon  her  ddlliih  had« 
Then  prefied  with  the  feare  that  &e  there  lived  in, 
A  fweate  as  cokie  as  mountayne  yfo  peatft  through  her  (lender 

(kin, 
That  with  the  moyfturehath  wet  every  part  of  herst 
And  more  befides,  (he  vainely  thinkes^  whilft  vunly  dius  fli* 

feares, 
A  thoufaod  bodies  dead  have  compaft  her  about. 
And  left  they  will  di(iiiember  her  (he  greatly  ftandes  is  doi|tc. 
But  when  (he  felt  her  ftiength  began  to  weare  away. 
By  little  and  little,  and  in  her  heart  her  feare  enciodcd  ay. 
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Dreading  that  weaknes  mi^t,  or  fboK(h  cowardtie. 

Hinder  the  execution  of  the  purpofde  enterprife. 

As  (he  had  frantike  been«  in  haft  the  glafle  (he  cought. 

And  np   (he  dranke    the    mixtare   quite»    withovten   farther 

thought. 
Then  on  her  breft  (he  croft  her  armes  long  and  fmall. 
And  fo,  her  fenfes  fayling  her,  into  a  traunce  did  hlL 

And  when  that  PhoBbos  bright  heaved  ap  his  feeroely  hed. 
And  from  the  Eaft  in  open  Icies  his  gUftring  rayes  difpred. 
The  nurce  unihut  the  doore,  for  (he  the  key  did  keepe. 
And  douting  (he  had  (lept  to  k>ng»  (he  thon^t  to  breake  her 

flepe-r 
Fyrft  foftly  dyd  ftxe  call,  then  lowder  thus  did  crye, 
'*  Lftdy,  yoa  flepe  to  long,  the  earle  will  rayfe  you  hy  and  by.** 
Bot  wele  away,  la  Tayne  onto  the  deafe  (he  calles. 
She  thinkes  to  fpeake  to  Joliet,  bat  fpeaketh  to  the  walles. 
If  all  the  dredfoll  no3rfe  that  might  on  earth  be  found. 
Or  on  the  roaring  feas,  or  if  the  dredfiill  thunden  found. 
Had  blowne  into  her  eares,  L  thinke  they  coald  not  make 
The  (leping  wight  before  the  time  by  any  meanes  awake; 
So  were  the  fpntet  of  lyfe  (hut  up,  and  fenfes  thraid ; 
Wherewith  the  feely  careftril  nurce  was  wondronfly  apalde^ 
She  thou^t  to  daw  her  now  as  (he  had  donne  of  olde. 
But  loe»  (he  found  her  parts  were  ftifie  and  more  than  marble 

colde ; 
Neither  at  mouth  nor  no(e  found  (he  n:coiirfe  of  breth ; 
Two  certaine  argumentes  were  thefe  of  her  untimely  death. 
Wherefore  as  one  diftraught  (he  to  her  mother  ranne. 
With  fcratched  face,  and  heare  betome,  but  no  word  fpeake  (he 

can. 
At  laft  with  much  adoe,  '*  Dead  (quoth  (he)  is  my  childe ;" 
Now,  "  Out  alas,"  the  mother  crydc ; — and  as  a  tygcr  wilde, 
Whofc  whelpcs,  w hi  1ft  (he  is  gonne  out  of  her  den  to  pray» 
The  hunter  gredy  of  his  game  doth  kill  or  cary  away ; 
So  raeing  forth  (he  ran  unto  her  Juliets  bed, 
'And  tnere  (he  found  her  derling  and  her  onely  comfort  ded« 
Then  (hriked  (he  out  as  lowde  as  (crve  her  would  her  breth » 
And  then,  that  pity  was  to  heare,  thus  cryde  (he  out  on  death : 
'<  Ah  cruell  death  (quoth  (he)  that  thus  againft  all  right. 
Haft  ended  my  fclicitie,  and  robde  my  hartes  delight. 
Do  now  thy  worft  to  me,  once  wreake  thy  wrath  for  all,, 
Even  in  defpitc  I  crye  to  thee,  thy  vengeance  let  thou  fall* 
Whereto  ftay  J,  alas !  fince  Juliet  is  gonne  ? 
Whereto  live  1  (ince  (he  is  dead,  except  to  wayle  and  mone  t 
Alacke,  dere  chylde,  my  teares  for  thee  (hall  never  ceafe ; 
Even  as  my  dayes  of  lyfe  increafe^  fo  (hall  my  pbint  incxeaie  : 
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Such  ftore  of  forow  (hall  afflift  my  tended  hart. 

That  dedly  panges,  when  they  aflayle,  (hall  not  augment  my 

fmart." 
Then  gan  (he  fo  to  fobbc,  it  feemde  her  haft  wodld  brafT) 
And  while  (he  cryeth  thus,  behold,  the  father  at  the  IzSt, 
The  County  Paris,  and  of  gentlemen  a  route. 
And  ladies  of  Verona  towne  and  country  round  abooti 
Both  kindreds  and  alies  thether  apace  have  preaft. 
For  by  theyr  prefence  there  they  fought  to  honor  fo  the  feaft  j 
But  when  the  heavy  news  the  byden  geailes  did  heare^ 
So  much  they  mournd,  that  who  had  feone  theyr  count'nance  ind^ 

theyr  cheere» 
Might  eafely  have  judgde  by  that  that  diey  had  (eene^ 
That  day  the  day  of  wrath  and  eke  of  pity  to  have  beene. 
But  more  then  all  the  reft  the  Others  hart  was  fo 
Smit  with  the  heavy  newes,  and  fo(hutup  with  fodaynwoe. 
That  he  ne  had  the  powre  his  danehter  to  bewepe, 
Ne  yet  to  fpeake,  but  long  is  for(d  his  teares  and  plaint  to  kepOt 
In  all  the  haft  he  hath  for  (kilfuU  leaches  fent ; 
And,  hearine  of  her  pailed  life,  they  judge  with  one  aflent 
The  caufe  ofthis  her  death  was  inward  care  and  thought ; 
And  then  with  double  force  againe  the  doubled  forowes  wrought* 
If  ever  there  hath  been  a  lamentable  day, 
A  day»  ruthfuU,  unfortunate  and  fatall,  then  I  (ay. 
The  fame  was  it  in  which  through  Veron  town  was  fpred 
The  wofuU  newes  how  Juliet  was  fterved  in  her  bed. 
For  fo  (he  was  bemonde  both  of  the  young  and  olde« 
That  it  might  feeme  to  him  that  would  the  common  plaint  be^ 

how; 

That  all  the  Common  wehh  did  ftand  in  jeopardy; 

So  univerfal  was  the  plaint,  fo  piteous  was  the  crye. 

For  lo,  befide  her  (hape  and  native  bewties  hewe,  * 

With  which,  like  as  (he  grew  in  age,  her  vertues  prayiesgrefr* 

She  was  alfo  fo  wife,  fo  lowly,  and  fo  mylde. 

That,  even  from  the  hory  head  unto  the  witles  chylde. 

She  wan  the  haites  of  all,  fo  that  there  was  not  one, 

Ne  great,  ne  froall,  but  did  that  day  her  wretched  ftate  bemon«» 

Whilft  Juliet  flept,  and  whilft  the  other  wepen  thus. 
Our  fryer  Lawrence  hath'  by  this  fent  one  to  Komeus^ 
A  frier  of  his  houfc,  (there  never  was  a  better. 
He  trufted  him  even  as  himfelfe)  to  whom  he  gave  a  letter. 
In  which  he  written  had  of  every  thing  at  length. 
That  paft  twixt  Juliet  and  him,  and  of  the  powders  ftmigth; 
The  next  night  after  that,  he  willethhim^o  comme 
To  helpe  to  take  his  Juliet  oat  of  the  hoUdw  toombc, 
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For  bv  that  time,  the  drinke,  he  faith,  will  oeafe  to  wooffcr^ ' 
And  tor  one  night  hk  wife  «nd  he  within  hk  cell  (hail  kx>rkca 
Then  fhall  he  cary  her  to  Mamua  awav, 
(Till  fickell  Fortune  favour  him,)  diiguyfde  ki  mans  aray. 

This  letter  clofde  he  fendes  to  Romcus  by  hi»  brother  ^ 
He  chargeth  him  that  in  no  cafe  he  geve  it  any  other* 
Apace  oar  frier  John  to  Mantua  him  hyes ; 
And,  for  becaufe  in  Italy  it  is  a  wonted  gyle 
That  friers  in  the  towne  ihould  feldome  walke  alone* 
But  of  theyr  covent  aye  (hould  be  accompanide  with  one 
Of  his  profeffion,  ftraight  a  houfe  h(f  fynaeth  out. 
In  my  ml  to  take  fome  fryer  with  him,  to  walke  the  towne  aboot^ 
But  entred  once,  he  might  not  iflue  out  agayne. 
For  tKkt  a  brother  of  the  houfe  a  day  before  or  twayne 
Dyed  of  the  plaeue,  a  ficknes  which  they  neatly  feare  and  hate  : 
So  were  the  breUiien  charged  to  kepe  withm  dieii  covent  g^. 
Bard  of  theyr  fellowihip  tut  ia  the  towne  do  wonne  > 
The  towne  folke  dee  commaundcd  are  the  fr}'er»  houie  to  (honne. 
Till  they  that  had  the  care  of  health  theyr  fredome  (hould  renew  9 
Whereof,  as  you  (hall  (hortlv  heare,  a  mifcheeft  great  there  grewe. 
The  fryer  by  this  reftraint,  oeiet  with  dred  and  iorow. 
Not  knowing  what  the  letters  held,  differed  untill  the  morowe  ;. 
And  then  he  thought  in  time  to  fend  to  Roaneus.. 
But  whilft  at  Mantua,  where  he  was,  thefe  doinges  framed  tfaoa» 
The  townt  of  Juliets  byrth  was  wholy  bufied 
About  her  obfequies,  to  fee  theyr  darling  buried* 
Now  is  the  parentes  myrth  quite  chauneed  into  mone^ 
And  now  to  forow  is  retomde  the  joy  oi  every  one ; 
And    now    the  wedding  weades  for  mourning  weades  they 

chaunge. 
And  Hymene  into  a  dy rge ; — alas !  it  feemeth  ftraunge : 
Infteade  of  mariage  gloves,  now  funerall  gowaes  they  have, 
An4  whom  they  &ould  fee  married,  they  follow  to  the  grave*. 
The  feaft  that  (hould  have  been  of  pleafuse  and  of  joy» 
Hath  every  di(h  and  cup  fild  full  of  forow  and  annoye. 

Now  throughout  Italy  this  common  ufe  they  have. 
That  all  the  beft  of  every  fkxkc  are  earthed  in  one  grave  ; 
For  every  hou(hold,  if  it  he  of  any  fame; 
Dodi  bylde  a  tombe,  or  digge  a  vault,  that  beares  the  hou(hoiilda» 

name; 
Wherein,  if  any  of  that  kyndred  hap  to  dye^ 
They  arc  beftowde ;  els  in  the  fame  no  other  corp»  auiy  lye* 
The  Capilets  her  corps  in  fuch  a  one  did  lay. 
Where  Tybalt  (laine  of  Romeus  was  layde  the  other  day* 
An  other  ufe  there  is,  that  whofoever  dyes, 
Boma  to  their  church  with  opea  face  upon  the  beeie  he  lye^ 
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Ifi  wonted  weede  attyrde,  not  wrapi  in  winding  (heet* 

So,  as  by  chaance  he  walked  abrode*  our  Romeiu  man  did  acM 

His  mafters  wife ;  the  light  with  forowe  ftraight  did  wooade 

His  honeft  heart ;  with  teares  he  faw  her  lo^;ed  under  grofind* 

Andt  for  he  had  been  feat  to  Verone  for  a  fpve» 

The  doinees  of  the  Capileti  by  wifdom  to  deu;rye» 

And»  for  ne  knew  her  death  dyd  tooch  his  maifter  moft^ 

Alas!  too  foone,  with  heai^  newes»  he  hy ed  a  way  in  poft  | 

And  in  his  hoofe  he  found  hw  maifter  Romeus^ 

Where  he,  befprent  with  many  teares,  began  to  fpeake  him  dm  : 

•*  Syr^  unto  yon  of  late  is  chaonced  fo  great  a  harme. 

That  fure,  except  with  conftancy  von  mke  yoorfelfe  to  arme^ 

]  feare  that  ftraight  you  will  breathe  out  your  Utter  breath. 

And  I,  moft  wretched  wight,  (hall  be  thoccafion  of  your  death* 

Know  fyr,  that  yefterday^  ray  lady  and  your  wife, 

I  wot  not  by  what  fodain  greefe,  hath  made  ei^chaunffe  of  life  | 

And  for  becanfe  on  earth  me  found  nought  but  unrdt. 

In  heaven  hath  (he  fou^t  to  fynde  a  place  of  quiet  reft ; 

And  with  thefe  wepingejres  my  felfe  nave  feene  her  layde. 

Within  the  tombe  of  CapUets;"— >and  herewithall  he  ftayde. 

This  fodayne  meflage  founde«  ficnt  forth  with  fighes  and  tearest 

Our  Romeus  receaved  too  foone  with  open  lifteningeares; 

And  therby  hath  fonke  fuch  forow  in  his  hart. 

That  loe,  his  fprite  annoyed  fore  with  torment  and  with  fmart. 

Was  like  to  br^  out  of  his  prifon-houfe  perforoe. 

And  that  he  might  flye  after  tiers,  would  leave  the  maffy  conoe ; 

But  eameft  love  that  will  not  ^yle  him  till  his  ende. 

This  fond  and  fodain  fantafy  into  his  head  dyd  (ende; 

That  if  nere  Ufito  her  he  offred  up  his  breath. 

That  then  an  hnndred  thonCind  paru  more  gbriout  weie  his 

de^th: 
Eke  (hould  hi^  painfull  hart  t  great  deale  more  be  eafed. 
And  more  ajfo,  he  vainely  thought,  his  lady  better  pleafiui* 
Wherefore  when  he  hb  face  hath  wa(ht  with  water  cleane. 
Left  that  the  ft^ynes  of  dryed  teares  might  on  his  cheekei  be 

fcenc. 
And  fo  his  forow  fhoqld  of  evenr  one  be  fpyde. 
Which  he  with  all  his  care  did  (eeke  from  every  one  to  hyde^ 
Straight,  wery  of  the  houfe,  he  walketh  forth  abrode$ 
His  icrvant,  at  the  mafters  heft,  in  ohaumber  ftill  abode : 
And  then  fro  ftreate  to  ftreate  he  wandreth  urii  and  downe^ 
To  fee  if  he  in  any  place  may  fynde,  in  all  tne  towne, 
A  (aive  i^eet  for  his  fore,  an  oyle  fit  for  his  wounde ; 
And  feeking  long,  aUc  too  foone!  the  thing  he  (boghti  he 

foufkde« 
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An  apothecaiy  fate  tmboficd  at  hb  doore, 

Whcmi  by  hit  heavy  countenance  he  gefled  to  be  pooic* 

And  in  lua  ihop  heiaw  his  boxes  were  but  few, 

And-in  bis  window  of  his  wares  there  was  fo  fmall  a  (hew ; 

"Wherefore  our  Roroeus  aiTaredly  hath  thooght. 

What  by  no  frendlhip   conld  be  got,   with  money  could  be 

bought; 
For  nedy  bike  is  like  the  poor  man  to  compell 
To  fell  that  which  the  cities  lawe  forbiddeth  him  to  feU. 
ThcD  b^  the  hand  he  drew  the  nedy  roan  apart. 
And  with  the  fight  of  glittering  gold  inflamed  hath  his  hart : 
'<  Take  fiftic  crownes  of  gold  (quoth  he)  I  geve  them  thee. 
So  that,  before  I  part  from  hence,  thou  itnaght  deliver  me 
Somme  poyfon  ftrong,  that  may  in  lefle  than  baUe  an  howre 
'  Kill  him  whofe  wretched  hap  (hall  be  the  potion  to  devowre.'* 
The  wretch  b^  covetife  is  wonne,  and  doth  aflent 
To  fell  the  thine,  whofe  fide  ere  long,  too  late,  he  doth  repent. 
In  hafte  he  poyfen  fought,  and  clofely  he  it  boonde. 
And  then  began  with  whifpering  voyce  thus  in  his  eare  to  romide : 
**  Fayr  fyr,  quoth  he,  be  fure  this  is  the  fpeding  gere. 
And  more  there  is  than  you  (hall  nede ;  for  halfe  of  that  ia  there 
Will  fcrvp,  I  undertake,  in  kCk  than  halfe  an  howre 
To  kill  the  ftrongeft  man  alive ;  fuch  is  the  poyfons  power*'* 

Then  Romeus,  fomwhat  eafd  of  one  part  of  his  care* 
Within  his  bofome  putteth  up  his  dere  unthrifty  ware* 
Retooming  home  agayne,  he  fent  his  man  away. 
To  Verone  towne,  and  chargeth  hiip  that  he,  without  delay^ 
Provyde  both  inftruments  to  open  ^ide  the  toorobe. 
And  lightes  to  (hew  him  Juliet ;  and  (lay,  till  he  (hall  comme, 
Neire  to  the  place  whereas  his  loving  wife  doth  reft. 
And  chargeth  him  not  to  bewray  the  dolours  of  his  breft. 
Peter,  thefe  heard,  his  leave  doth  of  his  mailer  take ; 
Betimes  he  commes  to  towne,  fuch  haft  the  painfull  man  dyd 

make; 
And  then  with  bufy  care  he  feeketh  to  fulfill. 
But  doth  difclofe  unto  no  wight  his  wofull  mafters  will. 
Would  God,  he  had  herein  broken  his  mafters  heft ! 
Would  God,  that  to  the  frier  he  had  difclofed  all  his  breft  I 
But  Romeus  the  while  with  many  a  dedly  thought 
Provoked  much,  hath  caufed  inke  and  paper  to  be  brought. 
And  in  few  lines  he  did  of  all  his  love  dyfcoorfe, 
How  by  the  friers  hclpe,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  the  noorfe. 
The  wedlocke  knot  was  knit,  and  by  what  meane  that  night 
And  many  moe  he  did  enjoy  his  happy  harts  delight ; 
Where  he  the  poyfon  bought,  and  how  his  lyfe  £ould  ende ; 
And  fo  his  wailcfull  tragoiy  the  wretched  mm  hath  pcnd. 
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The  letters  clofd  and  feald,  dircdcd  to  his  fyre. 
He  locketh  in  his  pnrfe,  and  then  a  poft-hors  doth  he  hyrew 
AVhen  he  approched  nere,  he  warely  lighted  downe. 
And  even  with  the  (hade  of  night  he  entred  Vcrone  towne; 
Whene  he  hath  found  his  man,  wayting  when  he  ihould  comoie^ 
With  lanteme,  and  with  initruments  to  open  Jaliets  toornme. 
Helpc  Peier,  hclpc,  qnod  he,  hclpc  to  remove^ the  ftone,    ' 
And  flraight  when  I  am  gone  fro  tnee,  my  Juliet  to  bemone^ 
See  that  thou  g^  thee  hence,  and  on  the  payne  of  death 
J  charge  thee  that  thou  comme  not  iieit  while  I  abyde  beneadl^ 
Nc  fctSce  thou  not  to  let  thy  mailers  enterprife. 
Which  he  hath  fully  parpofed  to  doe,  in  any  wife. 
Take  there  a  letter,  which,  as  foon  as  he  fluiU  ryfe, 
Prefent  it  in  the  morning  to  my  loving  fathers  eyes ; 
Which  unto  him  perhaps  farre  pleafanter  (hall  feeme. 
Than  ey  ther  I  do  mynd  to  lay,  or  thy  grofe  head  can  deeme* 

Now  Peter,  that  knew  not  the  parpoie  of  his  hart» 
Obediently  a  little  way  withdrewe  himfelfe  apart ; 
And  then  our  Romeus,  the  vault  ftone  fet  op  upright, 
Defcended  downe,  and  in  his  hand  he  bare  the  candle  light* 
And  then  with  piteous  eye  the  body  of  his  wyfe 
He  gan  behold,  who  furely  was  the  organ  of  his  Ijfci 
For  whom  unhappy  now  he  is,  but  erft  was  blyft ; 
He  watred  her  with  teares,  and  then  a  hundred  tiroes  her  kyft ; 
And  in  his  folded  arroes  full  ftraightly  he  her  plight^ 
But  no  way  could  his  greedy  eyes  be  filled  witn  her  fight :  * 

His  fearfuU  handes  he layde  upon  her  ftomach  colde» 
And  them  on  diverfe  parts  beiyde  the  wofoU  wight  did  hold* 
But  when  he  could  not  fynd  tlw  fignes  of  lyfe  he  fought^ 
Out  of  his  curfed  box  he  drewe  the  poyfon  that  be  boi^ht  t 
Whereof  he  grcdely  devowrde  the  ereater  part. 
And  then  he  cryde,  with  dedly  Sgh  fetcht  from  his  monnnng 

hart — 
•'  Oh  Juliet,  of  whom  the  world  unworthy  waSt 
From  which,  for  worldes  onworthines  thy  worthy  goft  d|d  fnfc^    ■ 
What  death  more  pleafant  could  my  hart  wifh  to  abvde 
Then  that  which  here  it  fuffrtth  now,  fo  nere  thy  mndly  fyd»f 
Or  els  fo  glorious  tombe  how  could  my  youth  have  cravod»  ! 

As  in  one  felfc  fame  vaulte  with  thee  haply  to  be  ingraved  I 
What  epitaph  more  worth,  or  halfe  fo  exo^ent. 
To  confecrate  my  merooiye,  could  any  man  inventt 
^s  this  our  mutual  and  oar  piteous  facrifice 
Of  lyfe,  fet  light  for  love  ?"— 4)ttt  while  he  talketh  in  this  wib^ 
And  ^lought  as  yet  a  while  his  dolours  to  enforce^ 
^  tender  hart  began  to  faynt,  preft  wiA  ih|,  venoms  force ; 
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Which  little  and  little  gitn  to  overconnne  his  hart. 

And  whilft  his  bafy  cyne  he  threwe  about  to  every  part^ 

Hefaw,  hard  by  uiecorce  of  flepiag  Juliet, 

Bold  Tybalts  carkasdead,  whicn  was  not  all  confaiiied  yeC« 

To  whom,  as  having  life,  in  this  ibrt  fpeaketh  he: 

••  Ah  cofio  dcrc,  Tybalt,  where  fo  thy  r^es  fpritc  now  b^i 

With  ftretched  handes  to  thee  for  mercy  now  I  crye. 

For  that  before  thy  kindly  how  re  I  forced  thee  to  dye. 

But  if  with  quenched  lyfe  not  quenched  be  thine  yre. 

But  with  revengeing  luil  as  yet  thy  hart  be  fet  on  fyre. 

What  moreamendes,  orcruell  wreakedefyreft  thoa 

To  fee  on  me,  then  this  which  here  is  (hewd  forth  to  thee  now  t 

Who  reft  by  force  of  armes  from  thee  thy  lovine  breath. 

The  fame  with  his  owne  hand,  thou  fc^,  doth  poyfon  him&Uc  !• 

death. 
And  for  he  caufed  tlieein  tombe  too  foone  to  lye. 
Too  foone  alfo,  yonger  then  thou,  himfelfe  he  layeth  by/* 
Thefe  fayd,  when  he  gan  feele  the  poyfons  force  prevayle^ 
Aqd  little  and  little  maftred  lyfe  for  aye  began  |o  hyh. 
Kneeling  upon  his  knees,  he  laid  with  voyce  fiill  lowe,-r«> 
«'  Lord  Chrift,  that  fo  to  raunfome  me  defcende^  long  agoe 
Out  of  thy  fathen  bofome,  and  in  the  virgins  wombe 
Didft  put  on  flefhe,  oh  kt  my  plaint  out  of  this  hollow  toorabc^ 
Ttrcedirough  the  ay  re,  and  eraunt  my  fute  may  ^vour  finde  ; 
Take  pity  on  my  (innef ul  and  my  poore  afiedted  mynde  I 
For  well  enough  I  know,  this  body  is  but  clay, 
Nought  but  a  maik  of  finne,  to  frayle,  and  fubjedto  decay.^ 
Then  prefled  with  extreme  greefe  he  threw  with  fo  great  force 
His  overprefled  parts  upon  bis  ladies  wayled  corfe. 
That  now  his  weakened  hart,  weakened  with  tormentes  paft« 
Unable  to  abyde  this  pang,  the  (harped  ^nd  the  laft, 
Remajned  quite  deprived  of  fenfe  and  kiqdly  fttengdi. 
And  to  the  long  imprifoned  foule  hath  freedome  wonne  at  lengthy 
Ah  cruell  death,  too  foone,  too  foone  was  this  devotee, 
Twixt  youthfuU  Romeus  heavenly  fprite,  and  bis  fayre  earthj 

corfe. 
The  fryer  that  knew  what  time  the  powder  had  been  takea^ 
Knew  eke  the  very  inftant  when  the  fleper  ihould  awaken; 
But  wondring  that  he  could  no  kinde  of  aunfwer  heate. 
Of  letters  which  to  Romeus  his  fellow  ^er  did  beare. 
Out  of  Saint  Frauncis  church  hyrofelfe  alone  dyd  fare. 
And  for  the  opening  of  the  tombe  paeete  inftrumentes  he  bare* 
Approching  mgh  the  place,  and  feeing  there  the  light. 
Great  ho^or  felt  he  in  his  hart,  by  (Iraunge  and  f(^aine  fight^ 
Till  Peter,  Romeus  man,  his  coward  hart  made  bolde. 
When  of  his  mafteJTS  being  there  the  certain  ncwes  he  tol/i^ ; 
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^  There  hath  he  been,  qnoth  he,  this  halfe  howie  at  the  leaft. 
And  in  this  time,  I  dare  well  fay,  his  plaint  hath  ftill  incr^aft.^ 
Then  both  they  entered  in,  where  they  alas !  dyd  fynde 
The  brctheies  corps  of  Romeus,  foriaken  of  the  myndt ; 
Wh^re  they  have  made  fuch  mone,  as  they  may  beft  conceve, 
Th^t  have  with  perfect  frendfliip  loved,  whpfe  fitnd  fceccc  death 

dyd  revc. 
But  whilit  with  piteous  playnt  they  Romeas  fate  bewepe» 
An  howre  too  late  fayre  Juliet  awaked  out  of  flepe;  * 

*  In  the  origiflal  Italian  Novel  Juliet  awakes  from  her  trance  before  the  dead| 
•f  Ronoeo.  Shakfpeare  has  been  arraigned  for  departing  from  ity  and  lofing  fi> 
happy  an  opportunity  of  Introducing  an  aifedling  fcene.  He  was  misledi  ^e  ttt^ 
by  the  piece  now  before  us.  The  curious  reader  may  perhaps  not  b^  difpleafed  la 
compare  the  condufion  of  this  celebrated  ftory  as  it  ftands  in  the  GmluttM  cr 
Luigi  da  Porto,  with  the  prelent  pocro.     It  is  as  follows  t 

**  So  favourable  was  fortune  to  this  his  laft  purpofe,  that  on  the  evemng  of 
the  day  fubfequent  to  the  lady*s  funeral,  Dodifcovered  by  any,  he  entered  Vc^ 
rona,  and  there  awaited  the  coming  of  night  t  and  now  perceiving  that  all  wia 
filent,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  monaftery  of  the  Minor  Friars,  where  was  tht 
vault.  The  church,  where  thefe  nonks  then  dwelt,  was  in  the  citadel,  though 
fince,  for  what  reaibn  }  know  not,  they  have  transferred  their  habitation  to  th* 
Borgo  di  S.  Zeno,  in  that  place  which  is  now  called  Santo  Bernardino  i  yet  is  i( 
certain  that  their  former  roanfion  had  been  inhabited  by  Saint  Francis  himlel^ 
Near  the  walls  of  this  church,  on  the  outfide,  were  at  that  time  certain  biMldingif 
fuch  as  we  ufually  fee  adjoining  to  churches^  one  of  which  was  the  andent  fe* 
pulcher  of  the  Capelletti  family,  and  in  this  the  fair  damfel  h^  been  de^tie4* 
At  this  place,  about  four  hours  after  midnight,  Romeo  being  anived^  and  hav« 
ing,  as  a  man  of  foperior  ftrength,  by  force  raifed  the  ftone  ^hich  covered  tht 
vault,  and,  with  certain  wedges,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  that  pitr* 
pofe,  having  fb  prop'd  it  that  it  could  not  be  faflened  down  contniry  to  his  defirc^ 
be  entered,  and  reclofed  the  entrance* 

«  The  unhappy  youth,  that  he  might  behold  his  Jady,  had  brought  with  him 
a  dark  lantern,  which,  alter  clofing  the  vault,  he  drew  forth,  and  opened  j  and 
there,  amidft  the  bones  and  fragments  of  niany  dead  bodies,  he  beheld  the  fuf 
Julietta  lying  as  if  dead.  Whence  fuddenly  brnking  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  h^ 
thus  began  t  O  eyes,  which,  while  it  pleafed  the  Heavens,  were  to  my  eyes  the 
brighteft  lights  I  0  lips,  by  me  a  tboufand  times  fo  fweetly  kifled,  and  fima 
whence  were  heard  the  words  of  wifdom !  O  beauteous  breaft,  in  which  my 
heart  rejoiced  to  dwell  1  where  do  I  now  find  you,  blind,  mute,  and  cold  ?  how 
without  you  do  1  fee,  do  I  fpeak,  do  I  live  ?  Alas,  my  miferable  lady,  whither 
hail  thou  been  condisAed  by  that  love,  whofe  will  it  now  is  that  this  narrow 
fpace  fhall  both  deftroy  and  lodge  two  wretched  lovers !  Ah  me  1  an  end  like  this 
my  hope  promifed  not,  nor  that  de^re  which  firft  inflamed  me  with  love  for  yoo  f 
O  unfortunate  life,  «dty  do  I  (bpport  you  ?  and  fb  faying,  he  covered  with  kifTet 
her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  breaft,  burfling  eveiy  inftant  into  more  abundant  lamen- 
ution  i  in  the  auih  of  which  he  cried,  O,  ye  walls,  which  hang  over  me,  why 
do  you  not  render  my  li/e  ftill  more  ihort  by  cntfhbg  me  in  your  ruin  ?  But  fince 
death  is  at  all  times  in  our  power,  it  is  dafhvdly  to  defire  it,  and  not  to  fnatch  it  s 
and,  with  thefe  words,  he  drew  forth  from  his  fleeve  the  vial  of  deadly  poifoog 
which  he  had  there  concealed,  and  thus  proceeded!  I  know  not  whtf  deflby 
conduAs  me  to  die  in  the  midft  of  my  enemies,  of  thofe  by  me  (lain,  and  in  the« 
ifepttlcheri  but  fince,  Q  my  foul,  thus  near  my  love  it  delightt  ui  to  die,  hsce 
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And  much  amafde  to  fee  in  tombe  (o  jmat  a  light. 

She  wift  not  if  (he  (kw  a  dreame,  or  ^rite  that  walkd  by  night* 


let  ui  die  \  and,  approaching  to  his  lips  the  mortal  draught,  he  received  it  entii* 
into  bift  bofixD }  when  embracing  the  beloved  maid,  and  ftrongly  ftraining  her  to 
^1  breaft,  he  cried,— >0  thou  beauteous  body,  the  utmoft  limit  of  all  my  defires, 
if,  after  the  foul  is  departed,  any  ftntiment  yet  remains  in  you,  or,  if  that  foul 
now  beholds  my  cruel  fate,  let  it  not  be  difpieafing  to  you,  dMC,  unable  to  live 
with  you  joyfully  and  openly,  at  the  leaft  I  fliould  die  with  you  (adly  and  fecreb- 
ly }— and  holding  the  body  ftraitly  embraced,  he  awaited  death* 

**  The  hour  was  now  arrived,  when  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  damiel  the 
cold  and  powerful  efte^s  of  the  powder  ihould  have  been  overcome,  and  when 
Ihe  ihould  awake  ^  and  accordingly,  embraced  and  violently  agitated  by  Romeo^ 
ihe  awoke  in  his  arms,  and,  flarting  into  life,  after  a  heavy  figh,  (he  cntd, 
Alat,  where  am  J  ?  who  is  it  thus  embraces  me  ?  by  whom  am  1  thus  kifled  ? 
«Dd,  believing  it  was  the  Frier  Lorenzo,  ihe  exclaimed.  Do  you  thus,  O  friar, 
keep  your  faith  with  Romeo  ?  if  it  thus  you  fafely  condud  me  to  him  ?  Romeo, 
perceiving  the  lady  to  be  alive,  wondered  exceedingly,  and  thinking  perhaps  on 
Plgmallon,  he  faid.  Do  you  not  know  me,  O  my  fweet  lady  ?  fee  you  not  that  i 
am  your  wretched  fpoufe,  fecretly  and  alone  come  from  Mantua  to  periih  by  yoo  ? 
JolietU,  feeing  herfelf  in  the  monument,  and  perceiving  that  flie  was  in  the 
arms  of  one  who  called  himfelf  Romeo,  was  well  nigh  out  of  her  fcnib&,  and  puih- 
ixig  him  a  little  from  her,  and  gaaing  on  his  face,  ihe  inilantly  knew  him,  and 
embracinf^  gave  him  a  thoufand  kifl'es,  faying.  What  folly  has  exciud  you,  with 
fttch  immment  danger,  to  enter  here  ?  Was  it  notfufficient  to  have  underftood 
by  my  lettep  how  I  had  contrived*  with  the  help  of  Friar  Loreoso,  to  feign 
death,  and  that  I  ihould  ihortly  have  hern  with  you  f  The  unhappy  youth,  then 
ptrceiving  his  fiitai  miftake,  thus  began  i  O  mifcrabic  lot  I  O  wretched  Romeo  I 
O,  by  far  ;he  moft  affliOcd  of  all  lovers  1  On  this  lubje^  never  have  I  received 
your  letters  !  and  he  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  bow  Pietro  had  given  him  in- 
telligence of  her  pretended  death,  as  if  it  had  been  real,  whence,  believing  her 
dead,  he  had,  in  order  to  accompany  her  in  death,  even  there  clofe  by  her,  taken 
the  poifon,  which,  as  moft  fubtiic,  he  already  felt,  lu4  fent  forth  death  through 
all  his  limbs. 

"  The  unfortunate  damfel  hearing  this,  remained  fu  overpowered  with  grief, 
that  ihe  could  do  nothing  but  tear  her  loveiy  locks,  and  beat  and  bruife  her  inno- 
cent breaft  i  and  at  length  to  Romeo,  who  already  lay  fupine,  kilVing  him  often, 
and  pouring  over  him  a  flood  of  tears,  more  pale  than  aihes,  and  trembling  all 
over,  ihe  thus  fpokc  t  Muft  you  then,  O,  lord  of  my  heart,  muft  you  then  die 
in  my  prefence,  and  through  my  meank  !  and  will  the  heavens  permit  that  I 
ihould  furvive  you,  though  but  for  a  moment  f  Wretched  me  !  O,  that  I  could 
at  leail  transfer  my  life  to  you,  and  die  alone  ! — to  which,  with  a  languid  voice 
the  youth  replied  :  If  ever  my  faith  and  my  love  were  dear  to  you,  live,  O  my 
bcil  hope  !  by  thcfe  1  conjure  you,  that  al'cer  my  death,  life  ihould  not  be  dii- 
pleaiing  to  you,  if  for  no  other  reafon,  at  lead  that  you  may  think  on  him,  who, 
penetrated  with  palfion,  for  your  lake,  and  before  your  dear  eyes,  now  periihes  I 
To  this  the  damfel  anfwered :  If  for  my  pictcnded  death  you  now  die,  what 
ought  1  to  do  for  yours  which  is  real  ?  It  only  grieves  me  that  here,  in  your  pre- 
fence,  I  have  not  the  means  of  death,  and,  inafmuch  as  I  furvive  you,  I  detcft 
myfclf !  yet  ilill  will  I  hope  that  ere  long,  as  I  have  been  the  cauic,  fo  ihall  1  be 
the  companion  of  your  death  :  And,  having  with  difficulty  fpoken  thefe  wordk, 
ihe  fainted,  and,  again  returning  to  life,  buiied  hcrfclf  in  fad  endeavours  to 
gather  with  her  fweet  lips  the  extreme  breath  of  hec  deareft  lover,  who  now 
hazily  approached  his  end* 
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Bat  cumming  to4ier  {cife  Out  knew  them,  and  faid  thus: 

"  What,  fryer  Lawrence,  h  it  you  i  where  is  my  Romevis  j" 

i*<  In  A&»  intcnnl  Friar  Lorenso  had  been  informed  how  and  when  the  danifif 
kad  drunk  the  potion,  as  alio  that  upon  a  fuppofition  of  her  d^atb  (he  had  been 
buried ;  and,  knowing  that  the  tixne  waa  now  arrived  when  the  powder  <hou)4  • 
ccafe  to  operate,  taking  with  him  a  trufty  companion,  jihout  an  hour  b<.fore  day 
he  came  to  the  vault ;  where  being  arrived,  he  heard  the  cries  and  tim^niadont 
of  the  lady,  and,  through  a  crevice  in  the  cover,  feeing  a  light  wichir,  he  waa 
greatly  farprifed,  and  imagined  that,  by  ibme  meant  or  other,  the  damfrl  had 
contrived  to  convey  with  her  a  lamp  into  the  tomb  j  and  that  now,  having  awaked^ 
ihe  wept  and  iaipented,  either  through  fear  of  the  dead  bodies  by  which  ihe  wat 
furrounded,  or  perhaps  from  the  apprehenfion  of  being  for  ever  immured  in  thif 
difmal  place  j  and  having,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  companion,  fpeedily  opened 
the  tomb,  he  beheld  Tur»etta,  who,  with  hair  all  difli^veW,  and  fadly^grieving^ 
bad  raifed  her^lf  ib  or  as  to  be  feated,  and  h«d  taken  into  he|-  lap  her  dying  lover* 
To  her  he  thus  oddrafled  bimiell' :  Uid  you  then  fear,  O  my  daughter,  that  I 
ily>uld  have  left  you  to  die  here  inciofed  ?  and  ihe,  feeing  the  Iriar,  and  redoub- 
ling her  hroentations,  anfwered  :  Far  from  it ;  my  only  fear  is  that  you  will  drag 
me  hence  alive  ! — alas,  for  the  bve  of  God,  away,  and  dofe  the  fepnlcher,  that 
I  may  here  perifkr— or  rather  reach  me  a  knife,  that  p  ercing  mv  breaft,  I  may  lii 
myfelf  of  my  wo^s!  O,  my  ftther,  my  father  1  it  it  thus  you  have  fent  netk* 
letter  ?  arc  thefe  my  hopes  of  happy  marriage  ?  it  it  thus  you  have  condu&ed  oa 
to  my  Romeo?  behold  him  here  in  my  bofom  already  dead !— -and,  puintbg  t» 
him,  ihe  recounted  all  that  had  pafTed.  The  friar,  hearing  thefe  thiogi,  Ibod 
as  one  bereft  of  fenfe,  and  gasing  upon  the  young  man,  then  ready  to  pafs  from 
this  into  another  life,  bitteriy  weeping,  he  called  to  him,  faying,  O,  Rotned^ 
what  hard  hap  has  torn  yoo  from  mc  i  fpeak  to  me  at  leaft  I  caft  your  eyet  a 
moment  upon  me  I  O,  Romeo,  behold  your  deareft  Julietta,  who  befecchea  yw 
to  look  at  her.  Why  at  the  leaft  will  you  not  anfwer  her  in  whofe  dear  bofom 
you  lie  ?  At  the  beloved  name  of  his  miftrefs,  Romeo  raifed  a  little  his  languid 
eyes,  weighed  down  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  and,  looking  at  her,  reclofed 
them;  and,  immediately  after,  death  thrilling  through  hia  whole  frame,  all 
convulfed,  and  heaving  a  ihort  figh,  he  expired. 

^  The  miferable  lover  being  now  dead  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  as  the 
day  was  already  approaching,  after  inuch  lamenution  the  friar  thus  addreflfed  the 
young  damfel :— And  vou  Jalietca,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?— 'to  which  fhe  io- 
ftantly  replied, — here  mdofed  will  I  die.  Say  not  fo,  daughter,  faid  he  ;  come 
forth  from  hence  }  for,  though  I  know  not  well  how  to  difpofe  of  you,  the  meaaa 
can  not  be  wanting  of  ihutting  yourfelf  up  in  fome  holy  monailery,  where  you 
may  continually  offer  vour  fupplicationt  to  God,  as  well  for  yoorfelf  at  for  yoof 
deceafed  hu0)and,  if  he  ihould  need  your  prayers.  Father,  replied  the  lady, 
one  favour  alone  I  entreat  of  )ou,  which  for  the  love  you  bear  to  the  memory 
of  him,—- and  fo  faying  (he  pointed  to  Romeo, — you  will  willingly  grant  mt,  and 
that  it,  that  you  wall  never  make  known  our  death,  that  fo  our  bodies  may  for 
ever  remain  united  in  this  fepukher :  and  if,  by  any  accident^  the  manner  of 
our  dying  ihould  be  difcovered,  by  the  love  already  mentioned  I  ooojore  yoo, 
that  in  both  our  names  you  would  implore  our  miferable  parentt  that  they  AkhsM 
make  no  difficulty  of  faffering  thofc  whom  love  hu  confumed  in  one  6re,  and 
conduced  to  one  death,  to  remain  in  one  and  the  fame  tomb ;— dien  turning  to 
the  proftrate  body  gf  Romeo,  whofe  head  die  had  placed  00  a  pillow  which  had 
been  left  with  her  in  the  vault,  having  carefully  clofed  his  eyet,  and  bethiog  hit 
cold  vifage  urith  tears, — lord  of  my  heart,  faid  fhe,  without  yon  what  fhould  I  do 
with  life  f  and  what  more  remains  to  be  done  by  me  toward  you  but  to  follow  yoa 
\n  death  ?  certainly  nothing  more !   ift  order  that  death  itfclf,  which  alone  could 
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And  then  the  aancient  frier»  that  greatlv  ftood  in  feaie 
Left  if  the^  lingred  over  lone  they  (hould  be  ttkok  theaie. 
In  few  plaine  woordes  the  whole  that  was  betyde^  he  tolde^ 
And  with  hif  fingar  (hewd  his  coxpt  oot^ftfetched^  ftifi.  and 

colde; 
And  then  purfuaded  her  with  pacience  to  abjrde 
This  fodain  great  mifchaunce ;  and  fay thj  that  he  will  ibone  pnv 

vydc 
In  fome  religions  houfe  for  her  a  qoiet  place. 
Where  (he  may  (pend  the  reft  of  lyfe,  wad  where  in  time  percale 
She  may  with  wifdomes  roeane  meafore  her  mourning  breft» 
And  unto  her  tormented  foule  call  back  exiled  reft. 
But  lot,  as  foon  as  (he  had  caft  her  ruthfuU  eye 
On  Romeos  facet  tbat  pale  and  wan  faft  by  her  fide  dyd  lye, 
Srrai^t  way  (he  dyd  unftop  the  conduites  of  her  tearet. 
And  out  they  gnlhe;— -with  crueU  hand  (he  tare  her  goUem 

heares. 
Bat  when  (he  neither  could  her  fwelling  forow  fwage, 
Ne  yet  her  tender  hart  ab)rde  her  ficknes  furious  rage, 
Falne  on  his  corps  (he  lav  long  panting  on  his  face. 
And  then  with  all  her  force  and  ftrength  the  ded  corps  did  ta^ 

brace. 
As  thoueh  with  fighes,  with  fobs,  with  force,  and  bufy  payne. 
She  would  him  rayfe,  and  him  reftore  from  death  to  lyfe  agayne : 
A4hoiifand  times  (he  kift  his  mouth,  as  cold  as  ftone. 
And  it  unkift  againe  as  oft ;  then  gan  (he  thus  to  mone  i 
'*  Ah  pleafant  prop  of  all  my  thoughts,  ah  oncly  grounde 
Of  all  the  fwceie  delightes  that  yet  in  all  my  lyfe  I  founde. 
Did  fuch  a(rured  trufl  within  thy  hart  repofe. 
That  in  this  place  and  at  this  time,  thy  church-yard  thou  hdk 

chofe. 
Betwixt  the  armesof  me,  thy  perfeA  loving  make. 
And  thus  by  meanes  of  me  to  endo  thy  life,  and  for  my  fake  ? 
Even  in  the  flowring  of  thy  youth,  when  unto  thee 
Thy  lyfe  moft  dcare  (as  to  the  moft}  and  pleafant  ought  to  bee. 


EflTibly  htve  feparated  yoa  from  mc,  ibould  not  now  be  able  to  pvt  m  !- 
vingthus  fpoken,  rtfleding  upon  the  horrourof  her  deftiny,  and  calling  t» 
mind  the  lof&  of  her  dear  lover,  determined  no  longer  to  live,  ihe  fuppreiTed  her 
refpindon,  and  for  a  long  fpace  holding  in  her  breath,  at  length  feot  it  (brth  with 
•  loud  cry,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  dead  body.** 

For  the  foregoing  ^ithtul  and  elegant  tranflation,  u  well  at  that  in  a  former 
page,  1  am  indebted  to  a  moft  dear  and  valued  friend,  whofe  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  any  that  1  can  pietend  to,  that  1  am  coa- 
idcnt  no  reader  will  regret  that  the  talk  has  been  executed  by  another, 

MA^oMa^ 
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How  coald  this  tender  corps  withftand  the  cruell  fi^hc 

Of  furious  death,  that  wonts  to  fray  the  ftooteft  with  his  fight  f 

How  could  thy  dainty  youth  agree  with  wiUing  hart 

In  this  fo  fowje  infedcd  place  to  dwell,  where  now  thoa  art  f 

Where  fpitefull  Fortune  hath  appoynted  thee  to  bee 

The  dainty  foode  of  greedy  wormes,  unworthy  fure  of  thee. 

Alas,  alas,  alas,  what  ncded  now  anew 

My  wonted  forowes,  doubled  twife,  againe  thus  to  renewe : 

Which  both  the  time  and  eke  my  patient  long  abode 

Should  now  at  length  have  quenched  quite,  and  under  foote  havt 

trode? 
Ah  wretch  and  caytive  that  I  am,  even  when  I  thought 
To  fynd  my  painfull  paflions  falve,  I  myft  the  thing  I  (baght| 
And  to  iny  roortall  harme  the  fatal  knife  I  grounde. 
That  gave  to  me  fo  depe,  fo  wide,  fo  cruelTdedly  woonde. 
Ah  thou,  mod  fortunate  and  moft  unhappy  tombe  1 
For  thou  (halt  beare,  from  age  to  age,  witnes  in  time  to  eomme 
Of  the  moft  perfeA  league  betwixt  a  payre  of  lovers, 
Tliat  were  the  moft  unfonunate  and  fortunate  of  others; 
Receave  the  latter  figh,  receave  the  latter  pang. 
Of  the  moft  cruell  of  cruell  Haves  that  wrath  and  death  ay  wrang." 
And  when  our  Juliet  would  continue  ftill  her  mone. 
The  fryer  and  the  fervant  fled,  and  left  her  there  alone; 
For  they  a  foda^  noyfe  faft  bv  the  place  did  hearc. 
And  left  they  might  be  taken  there,  greatly  they  ftoode  in  feare. 
When  Juliet  faw  tierfelfe  left  in  the  vaulte  alone. 
That  freely  (he  mieht  woorke  her  will,  for  let  or  ftay  was  none^ 
Then  once  for  all  £e  tooke  the  canfe  of  all  her  harroes. 
The  body  dead  of  Romeus,  and  clafped  it  in  her  armes ; 
Then  (he  with  eameft  kifte  fufficiently  did  prove. 
That  more  then  by  the  feare  of  death,  (he  was  attaint  by  love  ; 
And  then,  paft  deadly  feare,  (for  lyie  ne  had  (he  care) 
With  hafty  nand  (he  did  draw  out  the  dagger  that  he  ware* 
'*  O  welcome  death,  quoth  (he,  end  of  unhappines. 
That  alfo  art  beginning  of  afluced  happines, 
Feare  not  to  dart  me  nowe,  thy  ftripe  no  longer  ftay, 
Psolong  no  longer  now  my  lyfe,  I  hate  this  long  ddaye; 
For  ftraieht  ray  parting  fprite,  out  of  this  carkas  fled. 
At  eafe  ftall  finde  my  Romeus  fprite  emong  fo  many  ded« 
And  thou  my  loving  lord,  Romeus,  my  trufty  feere. 
If  knowledge  yet  doe  reft  in  thee,  if  thou  the(e  woordes  doft  heer, 
Receve  thou  her,  whom  thou  didft  love  fo  lawfully. 
That  caufd  alas !  thy  violent  death,  although  unwillingly ; 
And  therefore  willinely  offers  to  thee  her  goft. 
To  thend  that  no  wight  els  but  thou  might  have  juft  caufe  to 

boftc 
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Thinjoying  of  mj  love,  which  air  I  have  leierved 

Free  from  the  reft,  bound  unto  thee,  that  haft  it  wdl  defenred^ 

That  (o  oar  parted  fprites  from  light  that  we  fee  here« 

In  place  of  endlcflc  light  and  blifle  may  ever  live  y-ftrc." 

Thefcfaid,  her  ruthlcflc  hand  through  gy rt  her  valiant  hart : 
Ah,  ladies,  heipe  with  teares  to  wayle  the  ladies  dedly  fmartf 
She  grones,  flie  ftretcheth  out  her  limmesi  flie  (huttes  her  eyes» 
And  from  her  corps  the  fprite  doth  flye;— -what  Ihould  I  tijf  fb^ 

dyes. 
The  watchmen  of  the  towne  the  whilft  ate  palfed  hjg 
And  through  the  gates  the  candle  light  within  the  tombe  tbtj 

fpye; 
Whereby  they  did  fuppofe  inchaunten  to  be  corame^ 
That  with  prepared  inftruments  had  opend  wide  the  tombe^ 
In  purpofe  to  abufe  the  bodies  of  the  dtd. 
Which,  by  their  fcience  ayde  abufde,  do  ftand  them  oft  in  fied« 
They r  curious  harts  defyre  the  truth  hereof  to  know ; 
Then  they  by  certaine  ftepoes  defcend,  where  they  do  fynd  bdow; 
In  clafped  armes  v-wrapt  the  hnft>and  and  the  wyfe. 
In  whom  as  yet  they  feemd  to  fee  fomme  certaine  malices  of  lyfe* 
But  when  more  curioufly  with  leyfure  they  did  vew. 
The  certainty  of  both  theyr  deathes  afluredly  they  knew : 
Tlien  here  and  there  fo  long  with  carcfull  eye  they  foogfat. 
That  at  the  length  hidden  they  found  thic  mordieren ;— lb  ibef 

thought. 
In  dungeon  depe  that  night  they  lod^e  them  under  groande  | 
The  next  day  do  they  tell  the  pnnce  the  mifchiefe  that  thef 

found. 
The  newes  was  by  and  by  throughout  the  towne  dyfpred^ 
Both  of  the  taking  of  the  fryer,  and  of  the  two  found  ded. 
Thether  you  might  have  fcene  whole  houfliolds  forth  to  ronne* 
For  to  the  tomM  where  they  did  heare  this  wonder  ftraonge  y 

donne. 
The  great,  the  fmall,  the  riche,  the  poore,  the  vong,  the  oldc. 
With  hafty  pace  do  ronne  to  fee,  but  rew  when  tney  beholdc. 
And  that  the  murthcrers  to  all  men  might  be  knowne, 
(Like  as  the  murders  brute  abrode  through  all  the  towne 

blowne) 
The  prince  did  ftraight  ordaine,  the  corfes  that  were  foande 
Should  be  fet  forth  upon  a  ftage  hye  rayfed  from  the  grounde* 
Right  in  the  felfe  fame  fourme,  (hewde  forth  to  all  mens  fight« 
That  in  the  hollow  valt  they  had  been  found  that  other  night ; 
And  eke  that  Romeus  man  and  fryer  Lawrence  (hould 
Be  openly  examined ;  for  els  the  people  would 
Have  murmured,  or  faynd  there  were  fome  waighty  cafife 
Why  openly  they  were  not  calde,  and  fo  convid  by  lawd*. 
7 
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The  holy  fryer  now,  and  reverent  by  his  age. 
In  great  reprochc  fct  to  the  (hew  upon  the  open  ftage, 
(A  thing  that  ill  befeemde  a  man  of  filver  heares) 
His  beard  as  whyte  as  nnylke  he  bathes  with  great  faft-falfing 

teares : 
Whom  ftraight  the  drcdfull  judge  commaandeth  to  declare 
Both,  how  this  murther  hath  been  donne,  and  who  the  martheten 

are; 
For  that  he  ncre  the  tombe  was  found  at  howres  unfitte. 
And  had  with  hym  thofe  yron  tooles  for  fuch  a  parpofe  fitte. 
The  frier  was  ot  lively  fprite  and  free  of  fpeche. 
The  judges  woords  appald  him  not,  ne  were  his  wittea  to  feeche* 
But  with  advifed  heed  a  while  fyrft  did  he  ftay. 
And  then  with  bold  aflured  voyce  aloud  thus  gan  he  fay : 
•*  My  lordes,  there  is  not  one  among  you,  fct  tog3rthcr» 
So  that,  a£fe^ion  fet  aiide,  by  wifdome  he  confider 
My  former  pailed  lyfc,  and  this  my  extreme  age, 
And  eke  this  heavy  fight,  the  wreke  of  frantike  Fortunes  tagc. 
But  that,  amafed  much,  doth  wonder  at  this  chaunge. 
So  great,  fo  fodainly  befalne,  unlooked  for,  and  ftraunge. 
For  I  that  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  yercs  and  tenne. 
Since  fyrft  I  did  begin,  to  foonc,  to  lead  my  lyfc  with  men^ 
And  with  the  worldes  vainc  thinges  myfelfe  I  did  acquaint^ 
Was  never  yet,  in  open  place,  at  any  time  attaynt 
With  any  crymc,  in  weight  as  heavy  as  a  ruflie, 
Ne  is  there  any  ftander  by  can  make  me  gylty  blulhe ; 
Although  before  the  face  of  God  I  doc  confeflc 
Myfelfe  to  be  the  finfulft  wretch  of  all  this  mighty  prefle. 
When  readieft  I  am  and  likelieft  to  make 
My  great  accompt,  which  no  man  els  for  me  (hall  undertake ; 
When  wormes,  the  earth,  and  death,  doe  cyte  me  every  howre» 
Tappeare  before  the  judgment  feate  of  everla(ting  powre. 
And  falling  ripe  I  fteppe  upon  my  graves  brinke. 
Even  then,  am  I,  mod  wretched  wight,  as  eche  of  you  dotb,» 

thinke. 
Through  my  moft  haynous  deede,  with  hedlong  fway  throwne 

downe. 
In  greateft  daunger  of  my  lyfe,  and  damage  of  renowne. 
The  fpring,  whence  in  your  head  this  new  conceite  doth  rv(c, 
(And  in  your  hart  increafeth  fiill  your  vayne  and  wrong  furmife) 
May  be  the  hugenes  of  thefe  teares  of  myne,  percafe. 
That  fo  abundantly  downe  fall  by  eyiher  fyde  my  face ; 
As  though  the  memory  in  fcriptures  were  not  kept 
That  Chrift  our  Saviour  himfelfc  for  ruth  and  pitie  wept : 
And  more,  who  fo  will  reade,  y-written  (hall  he  fynde. 
That  teares  arenas  true  meflengers  of  mans  ongylty  myndc 
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Or  eb»  a  liker  proofe  that  I  am  in  the  ciyme, 

Yoa  fay  thefe  prefent  yrons  are,  and  the  Aifpefled  time  : 

As  though  all  howres  alike  had  not  been  made  above ! 

Did  Chrift  not  fay,  the  day  had  twelve  ?  whereby  he  (boght  iM 

prove. 
That  no  refped  of  howres  ought  judly  to  be  had^ 
But  at  all  times  men  have  the  choyce  of  doing  good  or  bad| 
Even  as  the  fprite  of  God  the  harts  of  men  doth  guyde. 
Or  as  it  leaveth  them  to  ftray  from  vertues  path  afyde* 
As  for  the  yrons  that  were  taken  in  my  hand. 
As  now  I  deeme,  I  nede  not  (eeke  to  make  ye  underftand 
To  what  ufe  yron  firft  was  made,  when  it  began ; 
How  of  it  felfe  it  helpeth  not,  ne  yet  can  hurt  a  man* 
The  thine  that  hurteth  is  the  malice  of  his  will. 
That  fuch  indifferent  thinges  is  wont  to  ufe  and  order  7IU 
Thus  much  I  thought  to  uy,  to  caofe  vou  fo  to  know 
That  neither  thefe  my  piteous  teares,  tnoogh  nere  (b  faft  Aey  flowe« 
Ne  yet  thefe  yron  tooles,  nor  the  fufpe^kd  time. 
Can  judly  prove  the  murther  donne,  or  damne  me  of  the  ciyme  t 
No  one  of  thefe  hath  powre,  ne  power  have  all  the  three« 
To  make  me  other  than  I  am,  how  fo  I  feeme  to  be« 
But  fure  my  confcience,  if  I  fo  gylt  deferve. 
For  an  appeacher,  witnefle,  and  a  hangman,  eke  (houkl  ierve  | 
For  through  mine  aee,  whofe  heares  of  long  time  fince  wciehoic^ 
And  credyt  greate  that  I  was  in,  with  you,  in  time  tofiMe^ 
And  eke  the  fojorne  fhort  that  I  on  earth  mufl  make. 
That  every  day  and  howre  do  loke  my  journey  hence  to  take. 
My  confcience  inwardly  fhould  more  torment  me  thriie. 
Then  all  the  outward  deadly  payne  that  all  you  could  devyle* 
But  God  I  prayfe,  I  feele  no  worme  that  gnaweth  me. 
And  from  remorfes  pricking  fting  I  joy  that  I  am  free : 
I  roeane,  as  touching  this,  wherewith  you  troubled  are. 
Wherewith  you  ihouid  be  troubled  ^ill,  if  I  my  fpoche  AooU 

fpare. 
But  to  the  end  I  may  fet  all  your  hartcs  at  reft. 
And  pluck  out  all  the  fcrupuls  that  are  rooted  in  your  brei(. 
Which  might  perhappes  henceforth  increafing  more  and  raoie. 
Within  your  confcience  alfo  incrcafe  your  curelefle  fore, 
I  fweare  by  yonder  heavens,  whither  I  hope  to  clym, 
(And  for  a  witncs  of  my  woordei  my  hart  attcdeth  him, 
Whofe  mighty  hande  doth  welde  them  in  theyr  violent  fway. 
And  on  the  rolling  ftormy  feas  the  heavy  earth  doth  (lay) 
Tlwt  I  will  make  a  (hort  and  eke  a  true  dyfcourfe 
Ot  tliis  moll  wofull  tragedy,  and  (hew  both  thend  and  fovrfii 
Of  theyr  unhappy  death,  which  you  perchaunce  no  leiTc 
Will  wonder  at  then  they  alas !  poorc  lovers  in  diArefle, 
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Tormented  nrach  in  mynd,  not  forcing  Itrely  breath, 

With  ftron?  and  patient  hart  dyd  yelde  them  felfe  to  cruell  death : 

Sach  was  the  mutual  love  wherein  they  burned  both» 

And  of  theyr  promyft  frendfhippes  fayth  lb  ftedy  was  the  trodu" 

Aad  then  the  auncient  fryer  began  to  make  diicoarfe. 
Even  from  the  firil» of  Romeus  and  Juliets  amours; 
How  firft  by  fodayn  fieht  the  one  the  other  chofe. 
And  twixt  them  felfedydknittethe  knotte  which  ondy  death  might 

lofe; 
And  how,  within  a  while,  with  hotter  love  opprell. 
Under  confeffions  cloke,  to  him  themfelfe  they  have  addieft; 
And  how  with  folemne  othes  they  have  protefted  both> 
That  they  in  hart  are  maried  by  promiie  and  by  othe ; 
And  that  except  he  graunt  the  rytes  of  church  to  geve* 
They  (hal  be  forft  by  eameft  love  in  finnefa]  ftate  to  live : 
Which  thing  when  he  had  wayde,  and  when  he  underftoodtf 
That  the  agreement  twixt  them  twayne  was  lawfull,  hoocft«  good^ 
And  all  thinges  peyied  well,  it  feemed  meet  to  bee 
(For  lyke  they  were  of  noblenefle,  age»  riches,  and  degree) ; 
Hoping  that  fo  at  length  ended  might  be  the  ftryfe 
Of  Montagewes  and  Capelets,  that  led  in  hate  theyr  lyfe. 
Thinking  to  woorke  a  worke  well-pleafing  in  Gods  fight* 
In  fecrct  (hrift  he  wedded  them ;  and  they  the  fdfe  liuiie  night 
Made  up  the  nuriage  in  houfe  of  Capilet, 
As  well  doth  know  (if  (he  be  aikt)  the  nurce  of  Juliet. 
He  told  how  Romeus  fled  for  reving  Tybalts  lyfe. 
And  how,  the  whilll,  Paris  the  earle  was  offred  to  his  wife  ( 
And  how  the  lady  dyd  fo  great  a  wrong  dyfdayne. 
And  how  to  (hrift  unto  his  church  (he  came  to  him  agayae  | 
And  how  (he  fell  flat  downe  before  his  feete  anound. 
And  how  (he  fware,  her  hand  and  bloody  knife  (hould  wound 
Her  harmles  hart,  except  that  he  fome  meane  dvd  fynde 
To  dyfappoynt  the  ear les  anempt :  and  fpotles  iave  her  myndfr 
Wherefore,  he  doth  conclude,  although  that  long  before 
By  thought  of  death  and  age  he  had  refufde  for  evermore 
The  hidden  artcs  which  he  delighted  in,  in  youth. 
Yet  wonne  by  her  importunenes,  and  by  his  inward  ruth. 
And  fearing  idk  (he  would  her  cruel!  voWe  dyfcharge. 
His  clofed  confcience  he  had  opened  and  fet  at  large ;  ' 

And  rather  did  he  choo(e  to  fuffer  for  one  tyroe 
His  foule  to  be  fpotted  fomdeale  with  fmall  and  eafy  crymc» 
Then  that  the  lady  (hould,  wery  of  lyving  breath, 
MuTther  her  fclfe,  and  daunger  much  her  feely  foule  by  death : 
Wherefore  his  auncient  artcs  agayne  he  puts  in  ure, 
A  certain  powder  gave  he  her,  that  made  her  flepc  fo  fare. 
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That  they  her  held  for  dead ;  and  how  that  fryer  John 

With  letters  fent  to  Romeus  to  Mantua  is  gone; 

Of  whom  he  knoweth  not  as  yet,  what  is  become ; 

And  how  that  dead  he  found  his  frend  within  her  kindieds  tombe* 

He  thinkes  with  poyfon  ftrong,  for  care  the  yong  man  ftenrde^ 

Suppofing  Juliet  dead ;  and  how  that  Juliet  hath  carvde. 

With  Romeus  dagger  drawne  her  hart,  and  yelded  breathy 

Defyrous  to  accompany  her  lover  after  death ; 

And  how  they  could  not  fave  her,  fo  they  were  afeard. 

And  hidde  themfelfe,  dreading  the  noyle  of  watchmen,  that  they 

heard. 
And  for  the  proofe  of  this  his  tale,  he  doth  defyer 
The  judge  to  fend  forthwith  to  Mantua  for  the  fryer. 
To  leame  his  caufe  of  ftay,  and  eke  to  read  his  letter ; 
And,  more  befide,  to  thend  that  they  might  judge  his  caufe  the 

better. 
He  prayeth  them  depofe  the  nurce  of  Juliet, 
Ana  Romeus  man,  whom  at  unawares  befyde  the  tombe  he  met. 

Then  Peter,  not  fo  much,  as  erft  he  was,  difmayd : 
My  lordes,  quoth  he,  too  true  is  all  that,  fryer  Laurence  (ayd. 
And  when  my  maifter  went  into  my  mvftres  grave. 
This  letter  that  I  ofier  you,  unto  me  he  gave. 
Which  he  him  felfe  dyd  write,  as  I  do  underftand. 
And  charged  me  to  offer  them  unto  his  fathers  hand. 
The  opened  |>acket  doth  conteyne  in  it  the  fame 
That  erfl  the  (kilfull  fryer  faid  ;  and  eke  the  wretches  name 
That  had  at  his  requeft  the  dedly  poyfon  fold. 
The  price  of  it,  and  why  he  bought,  his  letters  plaine  have  tolde. 
The  cafe  unfolded  fo  and  open  now  it  lyes. 
That  they  could  wiih  no  better  proofe,  fave  feeing  it  with  theyr 

eyes: 
So  orderly  all  thingcs  were  tolde,  and  tryed  out. 
That  in  the  preafe  there  was  not  one  that  (loode  at  all  in  doste* 

The  wyfer  fort,  to  counfcU  called  by  Efcalus, 
Here  geven  advice,  and  Efcalus  fagely  decreeth  thus : 
The  nurfe  of  Juliet  is  baniftit  in  her  age, 
Becaufe  that  from  the  parentes  (he  dyd  hyde  the  manage. 
Which  might  have  wrought  much  good  had  it  in  time  been  knowne^ 
Where  now  by  her  conceding  it  a  mifcheefe  great  is  growne ; 
And  Peter,  for  he  dyd  obey  his  mafters  heft. 
In  woonted  freedome  had  good  leave  to  lead  his  lyfe  in  reft : 
Thapothccary  high  is  hanged  by  the  throte, 
And,  for  the  paynes  he  tooke  with  him,  the  hangman  had  his 

cote. 
But  now  what  (hall  betyde  of  this  gray-bearded  fyre. 
Of  fryer  Lawrence  thus  araynde,  that  good  barefooted  fryre  ? 
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Bccanfe  that  many  time  he  woorthily  did  fcrvc 

The  common  welth,  and  in  his  lyfe  was  never  found  to  fwerye. 

He  was  difcharged  quyte,  and  no  mark  of  defame 

Did  feem  to  blot  or  touch  at  all  the  honour  of  his  name* 

But  of  himfelfe  he  went  into  an  hermitage. 

Two  miles  from  Veron  townc,  where  he  in  prayen  paft  forth  his 

age; 
Till  that  from  earth  to  heaven  his  heavenly  fpritc  dvd  flyc : 
Fyve  years  he  lived  an  hermite,  and  an  hermite  dyd  he  dye. 
The  ftraungnes  of  the  chaunce,  when  tryed  was  the  truth. 
The  Montagewes  and  Capelets  hath  moved  fo  to  ruth. 
That  with  their  cmptyed  teares  thcyr  choler  and  theyr  rage 
Has  emptied  quite ;  and  they,  whofe  wrath  no  wifdomcouW  aflwage^ 
Nor  threatning  of  the  prince,  ne  mynde  of  murthers  donne. 
At  length,  (fo  mighty  Jove  it  would)  by  pitye  they  arc  wonne. 
And  left  that  length  of  time  might  from  our  myndes  itmovc 
The  memory  of  fo  perfcft,  found,  and  fo  approved  love. 
The  bodies  dead,  removed  from  vaulte  where  they  did  dye. 
In  (lately  tonibe,  on  pillars  great  of  marble,  rayfe  they  hye» 
On  every  fide  above  were  fet,  and  eke  beneath. 
Great  (lore  of  cunning  epitaphes,  in  honor  of  theyr  death* 
And  even  at  this  day  the  tombe  is  to  be  feene  $  ♦ 
So  that  among  the  monuments  that  in  Verona  been. 
There  is  no  monument  more  worthy  of  the  fight. 
Then  is  the  tombe  of  Juliet  and  Romeus  her  knight. 

H  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleete  Strete  within  Temble  bar,  at 
the  figne  of  the  hand  and  flarre,  by  Richard  Tottill  the  xix 
day  of  November,     Ad.  do.  1562. 

*  BrfVAl  fays  In  his  Travels,  1726,  that  when  he  wat  at  Verona,  hii  guide 
fhewed  him  an  old  building,  then  converted  into  a  houfe  for  orphana,  in  which 
the  tomb  of  thefe  unhappy  lovers  had  bten  j  but  it  was  iheA  deftroyed* 

Malonb* 
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